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ESSAY  I. 


or  TH£  DSLICACY  OF  TASTE  AND  PASSION. 

.  Some  pe<^le  are  subject  to  a  oertain  delicaey  of  pam(m$ 
which  makes  them  extremely  sensible  to  all  the  accidents 
of  life^  and  gives  them  a  lively  joy  upon  every  prosperous 
event,  as  well  as  a  piercing  grief  when  they  meet  wilb 
misfortunes  and  adversity.  Favours  and  good  offices  easily 
engage  their  friendship,  while  the  smallest  injury  provokes 
their  resentment  Any  honour  or  mark  of  distinction 
eletates  them  above  measure,  but  they  are  as  sensibly 
touched  with  contempt  People  of  this  character  have, 
no  doubt,  more  lively  enjoyments,  as  well  as  more  pan- 
gent  sorrows,  than  men  of  cool  and  sedate  tempers :  But, 
J  believe,  when,  every  thing  is  balanced,  there  is  no  one, 
who  would  not  rather  be  of  the  latter  character,  were  be 
entirely  master  of  his  own  disposition.  Good  or  ill  for- 
tune is  very  little  at  our  disposal ;  and  when  a  person,  that 
has  this  sensibility  of  temper,  meets  with  any  misfortune, 
his  sorrow  or  resentment  .takes  entire  possession  of  him^ 
and  deprives  him  of  all  relish  in  the  commcm  occurrences 
<^life,  the  right  enjoyment  of  which  forms  the  chief  part 
of  our  happiness.  Great  pleasures  are  much  less  frequent 
than  great  pains,  so  that  a  sensible  temper  must  meet  with 
fewer  trials  in  the  former  way  than  in  the  latter.  Not  to 
mention,  that  men  of  such  lively  passions  are  apt  to  be 
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transported  beyond  all  bounds  of  prudence  and  discre- 
tion, and  to  take  false  steps  in  the  conduct  of  life,  which 
are  often  irretrievable. 

There  is  a  delicacy  of  iasie  observable  in  some  men, 
which  very  much  resembles  this  delicacy  of  paseicnf  and 
produces  the  same  sensibility  to  beauty  and  deformity  of 
every  kind,  as  that  does  to  prosperity  and  adversity,  obli- 
gations and  injuries.  When  you  present  a  poem  or  a  picr 
ture  to  a  man  possessed  of  this  talent,  the  delicacy  of  his 
feeling  makes  him  be  sensibly  touched  with  every  part  of 
it ;  nor  are  the  masterly  strokes  perceived  with  more  ex- 
quisite relish  and  satisfaction,  -than  the  negligence  or  ab- 
surdities with  disgust  and  uneasiness.  A  polite  and  judi- 
cious conversation  afiPords  him  the  highest  entertainment ; 
rudeness  or  impertinence  is  as  great  a  punishment  to  him. 
In  short,  delicacy  of  taste  has  the  same  effect  as  delicacy 
of  passion.  It  enlarges  the  sphere  both  of  our  happiness 
and  misery,  and  makes  us  sensible  to  pains  as  well  as  plea- 
sures, which  escape  the  rest  of  mankind. 

I  believe,  however,  every  one  will  agree  with  me,  that, 
notwithstanding  this  resemblance,  delicacy  of  taste  is  as 
much  to  be  desired  and  cultivated,  as  delicacy  of  passion 
is  to  be  lamented,  and  to  be  remedied  if  possible.  The 
good  or  ill  accidents  of  life  are  very  little  at  our  disposal ; 
but  we  are  pretty  much  masters  what  books  we  shall  read, 
what  diversions  we  shall  partake  of,  and  what  company  we 
shall  keep.  Philosophers  have  endeavoured  to  render 
happiness  entirely  independent  of  every  thing  external. 
The  degree  of  perfection  is  impossible  to  be  attained;  but 
every  wise  man  wUl  endeavour  to  place  his  happiness  on 
such  objects  chiefly  as  depend  upon  himself;  and  thai  is 
not  to  be  attained  so  much  by  any  other  means  as  by  this 
delicacy  of  sentiment     When  a  man  is  possessed  of  that 
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talent,  be  is  more  happy  by  what  pleases  his  taste,  thaki 
by  what  gratifies  his  appetites,  and  receives  more  enjoy* 
ment  from  a  poem,  or  a  piece  of  reasoning,  than  the  most 
expensive  luxury  can  afford. 

Whatever  connection  there  may  be  originally  between 
these  two  species  of  delicacy,  I  am  persuaded,  that  nothing 
is  so  proper  to  core  us  of  this  delicacy^  of  passion,  as  the 
Aoltivating  of  that  higher  and  more  refined  taste,  which  |  ^ 
enables  us  to  judge  of  the  characters  of  men,  of  comp<{8i- 
tions  of  genius,  and  of  the  productions  of  the  nobler  arts. 
A  greater  or  less  relish  for  those  obvious  beauties,  which 
strike  the  senses,  depends  entirely  upon  the  greater  or  less 
sensibility  of  the  temper;  but  with  regard  to  the  sciences 
and  liberal  arts,  a  fine  taste  is,  in  some  measure,  the  same 
With  strong  sense,  or  at  least  depends  so  much  upon  it 
that  they  are  inseparable.  In  order  to  judge  aright  of  a 
composition  of  genius,  there  are  so  many  views  to  be  taken  l 
in,  so  many  circumstances  to  be  compared,  «and  such  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  requisite,  that  no  man,  who 
is  not  possessed  of  the  soundest  judgment,  will  ever  make 
a  tolerable  critic  in  such  performances.  And  this  is  a  new 
reason  for  cultivating  a  relish  in  the  liberal  arts.  Our 
judgment  will  strengthen  by  this  exercise.  We  shall  form 
juster  notions  of  life.  Many  things  which  please  or  afiiict 
others,  will  appear  to  us  too  frivolous  to  engage  our  at- 
tention ;  and  we  shall  lose  by  degrees  that  sensibility  and 
delicacy  of  passion,  which  is  so  incommodious. 

But  perhaps  I  have  gone  too  far,  in.  saying  that  a.cul- 
tivated  taste  for  the  polite  arts  extinguishes  the  passions, 
and  renders  us  indifierent  to  those  objects,  which  are  so 
fondly  pursued  by  the  rest  of  mankind.  On  farther  re- 
flection, I  find,  that  it  rather  improves  our  sensibility  for 
all  the  tender  and  agreeable  passions ;  at  the  same  time 
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that  it  renders  the  mind  incapably  of  the  rougher  and 

more  boisterous  emotions. 

« 

Ingenuas  didiciise  fideliter  ttu, 
Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  ease  feros. 

For  this,  I  think^  there  maybe  assigned  two  very  natural 
reasons.  In  the>Sr^  place,  nothing  is  so  improving  to  the 
temper  as  the  study  of  the  beauties,  either  of  poetry,  elo^ 
quenee,  music  or  painting.  They  give  a  certain  elegance 
of  sentiment  to  which  the  rest  of  mankind  are  strangers. 
The  emotions  which  they  excite  are  soft;  and  tender.  Th^ 
draw  oiF  the  mind  from  the  hurry  of  business  and  interest ; 
cherish  reflection;  dispose  to  tranquillity ;  and  produce 
an  agreeable  melancholy,  which,  of  all  dispositions  of  the 
mind,  is  the  best  suited  to  love  and  friendship. 

In  the  second  place,  a  delicacy  of  taste  is  favourable  to 
love  and  friendship,  by  confining  our  choice  to  few  people, 
and  making  us  indifferent  to  the  company  and  conversa- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  men.  You  will  seldom  find 
that  mere  men  of  the  world,  whatever  strong  sense  they 
may  be  endowed  with,  are  very  nice  in  distinguishing 
characters,  or  in  marking  those  insensible  differences  and 
gradations,  which  make  one  man  preferable  to  another. 
Any  one,  that  has  competent  sense,  is  sufficient  for  their 
adtertainment  They  talk  to  him  oi  their  pleasures  and 
affiurs,  with  the  same  frankness  that  they  would  to  an- 
other ;  and  findkig  many  who  are  fit  to  supply  his  place, 
they  never  feel  any  vacancy  or  want  in  his  absence.  But 
to  make  use  of  the  allusion  crf'a  celebrated  French  *  author^ 
the  judgment  may  be  compared  to  a  clock  or  watch,  where 
the  most  ordinary  machine  is  sufficient  to  tell  the  hours; 

■  Mpns.  FoMXKMSLLE,  Plurality  des  Mondes,  Soir  6. 
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but  the  most  elaborate  alone  can  point  out  the  minutes  and 
seconds^  and  distinguish  the  smallest  diflPerences  of  time. 
One  that  has  well  digested  his  knowledge  both  of  books 
and  men,  has  little  enjoyment  but  in  the  company  of  a  few 
select  companions.  He  feels  too  sensibly  how  much  all 
the  rest  of  mankind  fall  shdtt  of  the  notions  which  he  has 
entertained.  And,  his  affections  being  thus  confined 
within  a  narrow  circle,  no  wonder  he  carries  them  fur- 
ther, than  if  they  were  more  general  and  undistinguished. 
The  gaiety  and  frolic  of  a  bottle  companion  improves  with 
him  into  a  solid  friendshtp ;  and  the  ardours  of  a  youth- 
ful appetite  become  an  elegant  passion. 


ESSAY  II. 


•  OF  THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 

jS  othing  is  more  apt  to  surprise  a  foreigner,  than  the 
extreme  liberty  which  we  enjoy  in  this  country,  of  com- 
municating whatever  we  please  to  the  public,  and  of  open- 
ly censuring  every  measure  entered  into  by  the  King  or 
his  ministers.  If  the  administration  resolve  upon  war,  it 
is  affirmed,  that,  either  wilfully  or  ignorantly,  they  mistake 
the  interests  of  the  nation ;  and  that  peace,  in  the  present 
situation  of  affairs,  is  infinitely  preferable.  If  the  passion 
of  the  ministers  lie  towards  peace,  our  political  writers 
breathe  nothing  but  war  and  devastation,  and  represent 
the  pacific  conduct  of  the  government  as  mean  and  pusilr 
lanimous.  As  this  liberty  is  not  indulged  in  any  other  go- 
vernment, either  republican  or  monarchical ;  in  Holland 
and  Venice,  more  than  in  France  or  Spain ;  it  may  very 
naturally  give  occasion  to  the  question,  How  it  happens 
that  Great  Britain  alone  enyoys  this  peculiar  prvoikge  f 

The  reason  why  the  laws  indulge  us  in  such  a  liberty, 
seems  to  be  derived  firom  our  mixed  form  of  government, 
which  is  neither  wholly  monarchical,  nor  wholly  republi- 
can. It  will  be  found,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  true  observation 
.  in  politics,  that  the  twp  extremes  in  government,  liberty 
and  slavery,  commonly  approach  nearest  to  each  other ; 
and  that,  as  you  depart  from  the  extremes,  and  mix  a  little 
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of  monarchy  witli  liberty,  tlie  government  beccHnes  always 
the  more  free ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  you  mix  a 
little  of  liberty  with  monarchy)  the  yoke  becomes  always 
the  more  grievous  and  intolerable.    In  a  government,  such 
as  that  of  Fraflce,  which  is  absolute,  and  where  law,  cus- 
tom, and  religion  concur,  all  of  them,  to  make  the  people 
ftdly  satisfied  with  their  condition,  the  monarch  cannot  en- 
tertain any  jedUmgy  against  his  subjects,  and  therefore  is 
apt  to  indulge  them  in  great  ISbertiu  both  of  speech  and 
action.     In  a  government  alU^ther  republican,  such  as 
that  of  HoUand,  where  there  is  no  magistrate  so  eminent 
as  to  give/0a&M0y  to  the  state,  there  is  no  danger  in  intrust- 
ing the  magistrates  with  large  discretionary  powers ;  and 
though  many  advantages  result  from  such  powers,  in  pre- 
ser^ng  peace  and  order,  yet  they  lay  a  considerable 
restraint  on  men's  actions,  and  make  every  private  citizen 
pay  a  great  respect  to  the  government    Thus  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  the  two  extremes  of  absolute  monarchy  and  of  a 
republic,  approach  near  to  each  other  in  some  material  cir- 
cumstances.    In  the  ftr^tj  the  magistrate  has  no  jealousy  of 
the  people ;  in  the  second^  the  people  have  none  of  the 
magistrate :  Which  want  of  jealousy  begets  a  mutual  con- 
fidence and  trust  in  both  cases,  and  produces  a  species  of 

• 

liberty  in  monarchies,  and  of  aH[>itrary  power  in  republics. 
To  justify  the  other  part  of  the  foregoing  observation, 
that,'  in  every  government,  the  means  are  most  wide  of 
eadi  other,  and  that  the  mixtures  of  monarchy  and  liberty 
render  the  yoke  either  more  easy  or  more  grievous;  I  must 
take  notice  of  a  remark  in  Tacitus  with  regard  to  the  Ro- 
mans under  the  emperors,  that  they  neither  could  bear  to- 
tal slavery  nor  total  liberty,  Nee  Mam  serviiutemy  nee  Mam 
liberMempatipaenmt.    This  remark  a  celebrated  poet  has 
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translated  and  applied  to  the  English,  in  his  lively  descrtp* 
tion  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  policy  and  government: 

Bl  U  umn  ton  j^ug  i  1'  Angkk  indoaipt^ 

Qui  ne  fmt  oi  Mndr^  ni  vimre  mi  libov(i>       MM»9AABMt  U«.  1^ 


According  to  these  rei|»rks»  we  are  tip  consider  tibe  B^ 
man  goyemment  under  the  epqxrors  as  a  mixtwrfi  of  des- 
potism and  liberty  I  v^here  the  despotism  prevailed ;  and 
the  English  goveri^ment  as  a  mixture  of  the  sapie  kiiid# 
where  the  liberty  predominates«  The  cooaequenoes  are 
conformable  to  the  foregoing  observatton ;  and  such  aa 
may  be  esipected  from  those  mixed  forma  of  goverunent, 
which  beget  a  mutual  watchfulness  and  jealousy*  The 
Roman  emperors  were,  many  of  them,  the  most  frightful 
tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  human  nature ;  and  it  is  evi-* 
dent,  that  their  cruelty  was  chiefly  excited  by  theirjUbmy, 
and  by  their  observing  that  aU  the  great  men  of  Rome 
bore  with  impatience  the  dominion  of  a  family,  which,  but 
a  little  before,  was  nowise  supericur  to  their  own.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  republican  part  of  the  government  prcr 
vails  in  England,  though  with  a  great  mixture  of  mo- 
narchy, it  is  obliged,  for  its  own  preservation,  to  maintain 
a  watchful  Teo&NMy  over  the  magistrates,  to  remove  all  disr 
cretionary  powers,  and  to  secure  every  one's  life  and  for- 
tune by  general  and  inflexible  laws.  No  action  must  be 
deemed  a  crime  but  what  the  law  has  plainly  determined 
to  be  such :  No  crime  must  be  imputed  to  a  man  but  from 
a  legal  proof  before  his  judges ;  and  even  these  judges 
must  be  his  fellow-subfects,  who  are  obliged,  by  their  own 
interest,  to  have  a  watchful  eye  over  the  encroachments 
and  violence  of  the  ministers.     From  these  causes  it  pro- 
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ceeds,  that  there  is  as  much  liberty,  and  even,  perhaps,  li- 
centiottsness  in  Great  Britain,  as  there  were  formerly  sla- 
very and  tyranny  in  Rome. 

These  principles  account  tor  the  great  liberty  of  the 
press  in  these  1dngdoms»  beyond  what  is  indulged  in  any 
other  government  It  is  apprehended,  that  arbitrary 
power  would  steal  in  upon  us,  were  we  not  careful  to  pre- 
vent its  progress,  and  were  there  not  an  easy  method  of 
conveying  the  alarm  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other.  The  spirit  of  the  people  must  frequently  be  roused, 
in  order  to  curb  the  ambition  of  the  court ;  and  the  dread 
of  rousing  this  spirit  must  be  employed  to  prevent  that 
ambitioa.  Nothing  so  efiectual  to  this  purpose  as  the  li- 
berty of  Ae  press ;  by  which  all  the  learning,  wit,  and 
genius  of  the  nation,  may  be  employed  on  the  side  of  free- 
dom, and  every  one  be  animated  to  its  defence.  As  long, 
therefore,  as  the  republican  part  of  our  government  can 
maintain  itself  agamst  the  inonarchical,  it  will  naturally 
be  careful  to  keep  the  press  open,  as  of  importance  to  its 
own  preservation. 

It  must  however  be  allowed,  that  the  unbounded  liber- 
ty of  the  press,  though  it  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
to  propose  a  suitable  remedy  for  it,  is  one  of  the  evils  at- 
tending those  mixed  forms  of  government. 
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THAT  POLITICS  MAY  BE  REDUCED  TO  A  SCIENCE. 

It  is  a  question  with  several,  whether  there  be  any  essen- 
tial difference  between  one  form  of  government  and  an* 
other  ?  and,  whether  every  form  may  not  become  good  or 
bad,  according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  administered  *  ?  Were  it 
once  admitted,  that  all  governments  are  alike,  and  that 
the  only  difference  consists  in  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  governors,  most  political  disputes  would  be  at  an 
end,  and  all  Zeal  for  one  constitution  above  another  must 
be  esteemed  mere  bigotry  and  folly.  But,  though  a  friend 
to  moderation,  I  cannot  forbear  condemning  this  senti- 
ment, and  should  be  sorry  to  think,'  that  human  affiurs 
admit  of  no  greater  stability,  than  what  they  receive  from 
the  casual  humours  and  characters  of  particular  men. 
•  It  is  true,  those  who  maintain,  that  the  goodness  of  all 
government  consists  in  the  goodness  of  the  administration, 
may  cite  many  particular  instances  in  history,  where  the 
very  same  government,  in  different  hands,  has  varied  sud- 
denly into  the  two  opposite  extremes  of  good  and  bad. 
Compare  the  French  government  under  Henry  III.  and 
under  Henry  IV.  Oppression,  levity,  artifice  on  the  part 
of  the  rulers ;  faction,  sedition,  treachery,  rebellion,  dis- 

*  For  forms  of  gOTemment  let  fools  contest, 
Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best. 

EssAT  ON  Mav,  Book  3. 
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loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  subjects :  These  compose  the 
character  of  the  former  miserable  era.  But  when  the  pa- 
triot and  hercHC  prince,  who  succeeded,  was  once  firmly 
seated  on  the  throne,  the  government,  the  people,  every 
thing,  seemed  to  be  totally  changed ;  and  all  from  the  dif- 
ference  of  the  temper  and  conduct  of  these  two  sovereigns. 
Instances  of  this  kind  may  be  multiplied,  almost  without 
number,  from  ancient  as  well  as  modern  history,  foreign 
as  well  as  domestic. 

But  liere  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  distinction.  All 
absolute  governments  must  very  much  depend  on  the  ad- 
ministration ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  great  inconveniences 
attending  that  form  of  government  But  a  republican 
and  free  government  would  be  an  obvious  absurdity  if  the 
particular  checks  and  controls,  provided  by  the  constitu- 
tion, had  really  no  influence,  and  made  it  not  the  inte- 
rest,  even  of  bad  men,  to  act  for  the  public  good.  Such 
is  the  intention  of  these  forms  of  government,  and  such 
is  their  real  effect,  where  they  are  wisely  constituted :  As, 
on  the  other  hand,*  they  are  the  source  of  all  disorder, 
and  of  the  blackest  crimes,  where  either  skill  or  honesty 
has  been  wanting  in  their  original  frame  and  institution. 

So  great  is  the  force  of  laws,  and  of  particular  forms  of 
government,  and  so  little  dependence  have  they  on  the 
humours  and  tempers  of  men,  that  consequences  almost 
as  general  and  certain  may  sometimes  be  deduced  from 
them,  as  any  which  the  mathematical  sciences  afford  us. 

The  constitution  of  the  Roman  republic  gave  the  whole 
legislative  power  to  the  people,  without  allowing  a  nega- 
tive voice  either  to  the  nobility  or  consuls.  This  unbound- 
ed power  they  possessed  in  a  collective,  not  in  a  represen- 
tative body.  .  The  consequences  were :  When  the  people, 
by  success  and  (onquest,  had  become  very  numerous,  and 
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hid  spread  themselves  to  a  great  distance  from  the  capi- 
tal, the  city  tribes,  though  the  most  contemptible^  <^ried 
almost  cTery  vote :  They  were,  therefore^  laost  Cooled  by 
every  one  that  a£Rected  popularity :  They  were  supported 
in  idleness  by  the  general  distribution  of  corn,  and  by 
particular  bribes,  which  they  received  from  almost  every 
candidate :  By  this  means,  they  became  every  day  more 
licentious,  and  the  Campus  Martius  was  a  perpetual  scene 
of  tumult  and  ^sedition :  Armed  slaves  were  introduced 
among  these  rascally  citiaens ;  so  that  the  whole  govern- 
ment fell  into  anarchy ;  and  the  greatest  happiness,  which 
the  Romans  could  look  for,  was  the  deq>otic  power  <^ 
the  Cffisars.  Such  are  the  effects  of  democracy  without 
a  representative. 

A  Nobili^  may  possess  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the 
legislative  power  of  a  state,  in  two  different  ways*  Either 
every  nobleman  shared  the  power  as  a  part  of  the  whole 
body,  or  the  whole  body  enjoys  the  power  as  composed 
of  parts,  which  have  each  a  distinct  power  and  authority. 
The  Venetian  aristocracy  is  an  instance  of  the  first  kind 
of  government ;  the  Polish,  of  the  second.  In  the  Voie* 
tian  govenunent  the  whole  body  of  nobility  possesses  the 
whole  power,  and  no  nobleman  has  any  authority  which 
he  receives  not  from  the  whole.  In  the  Polish  govem<- 
meni  every  nobleman,  by  means  of  his  fiefs,  has  a  distinct 
hereditary  authority  over  his  vassals,  and  the  whole  body 
has  no  authqrily  but  what  it  receives  fi*om  the  concur- 
rence of  its  parts.  .  The  diff<trent  operations  and  tenden- 
cies of  these  two  species  of  government  might  be  made 
apparent  even  a  priori,  A  Venetian  nobility  is  prefera- 
ble to  a  Polish,  let  the  humours  and  education  of  men  be 
ever  so  much  varied.  A  nobility,  who  possess  their 
power  in  conunon,  will  preserve  peace  and  order,  both  a^ 
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raoBg  Uiemsches  and  their  subjects  ;  and  no  member 
can  have  autbority  enoi^h  to  control  the  laws  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  nobles  will  preserTe  their  authority  over  the 
people,  bat  without  any  grievous  tyranny,  or  any  breach 
of  psivale  property ;  because  such  a  tyrannical  govern- 
ment pronoCes  not  the  interests  of  the  whole  body,  how- 
ever it  may  that  of  some  individuals.  There  will  be  a 
AiCiDotbn  of  rank  between  the  nobility  and  people,  but 
tUs  will  be  the  only  distinction  in  the  state.  The  whole 
nobility  will  form  one  body,  and  the  whole  people  another, 
without  any  of  those  private  feuds  and  animosities,  which 
apread  nun  and  desolation  every  where^  It  is  easy  to  see 
the  disadvantages  of  a  Polish  nobiUty  in  every  one  of  these 
particBinra* 

It  is  possible  so  to  constitute  a  free  government,  as  that 
a  allele  person,  cadi  him  a  doge,  prince,  or  king,  shall 
possess  a  large  share  of  power,  and  shall  form  a  proper 
bnknoe  or  ooimterpoise  to  the  other  parts  of  the  legisla- 
tare.     This  chief  magistnite  may  be  either  elective  or  Ae- 
rediiary ;  and  though  the  former  institution  may,  to  a 
superficial  view,  afipear  the  most  advantageous;   yet  a 
Bsore  accurate  inspection  will  discover  in  it  greater  incon- 
veniences then  in  the  latteiv  and  such  as  are  founded  on 
causes  and  principles  eternal  and  immutable.     The  fill- 
ing of  iSae  throne^  in  such  a  government,  is  a  point  of  too 
great  and  too  general  interest,  not  to  divide  the  whole 
pbople  into  factions  :  Whence  a  civil  War,  the  greatest  of 
Msi  HMvy  be  apprehended,  ai0oet  with  Certainty,  upon  every 
vicancy.     The  prince  elected  must  be  either  a  Foreiffner 
or  a  Naitioe  :  The  former  will  be  ignorant  of  the  people 
whom  he  is  to  govern ;  suspicious  of  his  new  subjects,  and 
suspected   by  thefn;  giving   his   confidence   entirely  lo 
strangers,  who  will  have  no  other  care  but  of  enriching 
themselves  in  the  quickest  manner  while  their  masters' 
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favour  and  authority  are  able  to  support  them.  A  native 
will  carry  into  the  throne  all  his  private :  animosities  and 
friendships,  and  will  never  be  viewed  in  hb  .elevation 
without  exciting  the  sentiment  of  envy  in  those  who  ibr- 
merly  considered  him  as  their  equal.  Not  to  mention  that 
a  crown  is  too  high  a  reward  ever  to  be  given  to  merit  akme, 
and  will  always  induce  the  candidates  to  employ  force,  or 
money,  or  intrigue,  to  procure  the  votes  of  the  electors : 
So  that  such  an.ekctian  will  give  no  better  chance  fiar 
superior  merit  in  the  prince,  than  if  the  state  had  trusted 
to  birth  alone  for  determining  the  sovereign. 

It  may  therefore  be  pronounced  as  an  universal  axiom 
in  politics,  That  an  hereditary  prince,  a  nobOity  witkout 
vassalsy  and  a  people  voting  by  their  representativeaj  Jbrm 
the  beet  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  bemocracy.  But 
in  order  to  prove  more  fully,  tfiat  politics  admit  of  gene- 
ral truths,, which  are  invariable  by  the  humour  or  educa- 
tion either  of  subject  or  sovereign,  it  may  not  be  aipiss  to 
observe  some  other  principles  of  this  science,  which  may 
seem  to  deserve  that  character. 

It  may  easily  be  observed,  that,  though  free  govern- 
ments have  been  commonly  the  most  happy  for  those  who 
partake  of  their  freedom  ;  yet  are  they  the  most  ruinous 
and  oppressive  to  their  provinces :  And  this  observation 
may,  I  believe,  be  fixed  as  a  maxim  of  the  kind  we  are 
here  speaking  of.  When  a  monarch  extends  his  domi- 
nions by  conquest,  he  soon  learns^ to  consider  his  old 
and  his  new  subjects  as  on  t]|e  same  footing ;  because,  in 
reality,  all  his  subjects  are  to  him  the  same,  except  the 
few  friends  and  favourites  with  whom  he  is  personally  ac- 
quainted. He  does  not,  therefore,  make  any  distinction 
between  them  in  his  general  laws ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
is  careful  to  prevent  all  particular  acts  of  oppression  on 
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fjote  one  as  well  as  on  the  other.  But  a  free  state  necessa^ 
lily  makes  a  great  distinetion,  and  must  always  do  so,  till 
men  learn  to  love  their  neighbours  as  well  as  themselves. 
The  conquerors,  in  such  a  government,  are  all  legislators, 
and  will  be  sure  to  contrive  matters,  by  restrictions  on 
trader  and  by  taxes,  so  as  to  draw  some  private,  as  well 
as  public  advantage  from  their  conquests.  Provincial  go- 
vernors have  also  a  better  chance,  in  a  republic,  to  escape 
with  their  plunder,  by  means  of  bribery  or  intrigue ;  and 
their  fellow-citizens,  who  find  their  own  state  to  be  enrich* 
ed  by  the  qpoib  of  the  subject  provinces,  will  be  the  more 
inclined  to  tolerate  such  abuses.  Not  to  mention,  that  it 
is  a  necessary  precaution  in  a  firee  state  to  change  tiie  go* 
▼ernors  frequently ;  which  obliges  these  temporary  tyrants 
to  be  more  expeditious  and  rapacious,  that  they  may  ac« 
cumulate  sufficient  wealth  before  they  give  place  to  their 
successors.  What  cruel  tjrrants  were  the  Romans  over 
the  world  during  the  time  of  their  commonwealth  !  It  Is 
true,  they  had  laws  to  prevent  oppression  in  their  provin* 
cial  magistrates ;  but  Cicero  informs  us,  that  the  Romans 
could  not  better  consult  die  interests  of  the  provinces  than 
by  repealing  these  very  laws.  For,  in  that  case,  says  he, 
our  magistrates,  having  entire  impuni^,  would  plunder 
no  more  than  would  satisfy  their  own  rapaciousness ; 
whereas,  at  present,  they  must  also  satisfy  that  of  their 
judges,  and  of  all  the  great  men  in  Rome,  of  whose  pro- 
tection they  stand  in  need.  Who  can  read  of  the  cruelties 
and  expressions  of  Verres  without  horror  and  astonish* 
ment?  Aod  who  is  not  touched  with  indignation  to  hear, 
that,  after  Cicero  had  exhausted  on  that  abandoned  cri- 
ndnai  all  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence,  and  had  prevailed 
so  far  as  to  get  him  condemned  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
the  laws ;  yet  that  cruel  tyrant  lived  peaceably  to  old  age, 
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in  opuIoiiGe  and  etse,  and,  lliir^  years  aftanraords,  was 
put  into  tbe  prosor^tion  by  Maik  Antony^  on  aoooont  of 
iuB  exofintant  wealth,  where  he  fell  with  CiceM  himadf, 
and  all  the  most  Tirtuous  men  of  Rome?  After  the  diaso* 
Ittdon  of  the  commoawealth,  the  Roman  yoke  becama 
easier  upon  th^ provinces,  as  Tacitas  infonns  us^;  and  it 
nuty  be  observed,  that  many  of  the  worst  emperors,  Do- 
mitian  ^,  for  instanoe,  wore  cafeful  to  prevent  all  €^re&- 
asM  on  the  provinces.  In  Tiberius's  *  time,  Gfivi  was  es« 
teemed  richer  than  Itatf  itself:  Nor  do  I  find,  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  Roman  monarchy,  that  idhe  empiie  he* 
came  less  rich  or  populous  m  any  el  its  provinces ;  though 
indeed  its  valour  and  military  discipline  were  always  upon 
the  decline*  Tie  oppression  and  tyranny  of  the  Carthar 
giniaas  curer  their  subject  states  in  Ajfriea  went  so  far,  as 
we  feum  from  PolytKus  ^,  that,  not  content  with  exacting 
die  half  of  all  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  of  itself  was 
a  very  high  rant,  they  also  loaded  them  with  many  other 
taxes.  If  we  pass  from  ancient  to  modem  times,  we  shall 
fitill  find  the  observation  to  hold.  The  provuioes  ot  abso** 
lute  monarchies  are  always  better  treated  than  those  of 
firee  states.  CcHupare  the  Pais  eonquis  of  France  with  Ire- 
land, and  you  will  be  convinced  of  this  truth;  though  this 
latter  kingdom,  being,  in  a  good  measure,  peopled  fr<Mn 
EngUmd,  possesses  so  many  rights  and  privileges  as  should 
naturally  make  it  challenge  better  treatment  than  that  of 
a  conquered  province.  Corsica  is  also  an  obvious  instance 
to  the  same  purpose. 

•  Ann.  lib.  L  041.  8.  ^  Suet  in  vita  Demit  ' 

*  Egrtgbttt  rewtniendtf  UbtrUtl  temput,  m  i|Mi  flortnteBi  qufun  inops 
•IuUai  quam  imbeUii  urbaiiA  pWbs,  nihil  talldum  in  excrcitibu<i,  nisi  quod 
nfernum  cogitarent— -Tacit.  Ann,  lib.  iii. 

'  ^  Lib.  i.  cap.  7S.  ' 
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Tketm  u  ad  obsermlkm  of  MacAkvely  with  fegaad  to 
tbe  cnnqiietts  of  Aleymwifir  the  Oreat»  whkh,  I  dutok, 
nay  be  leguded  as  cne  of  those  eternal  polilkal  troths, 
which  no  tune  nor  accidfmfs  eaa  ?a^.  It  toMf  seem 
stiangey  says  that  politkiaot  that  sadt  sudden  coBCfaaatSy 
as  those  ef  Ahnrander,  dionld  be  possessed  so  peaceably 
by  his  saeeessoMy  and  that  the  Petaians,  during  all  tha 
oonfusioiis  and  cifil  wan  among  the  Greeks,  neyer  made 
the  smaUest  eflEbrttowaids  the  i«eovery  of  their  fbrmeriii^ 
dependent  government.  Tosatisfyuscaoosrningtheeaase 
of  this  remarkable  eve0t,  we  mqr  consider,  that  a  moBarck 
may  govem  his  sniqects  in  t«iRo  diffissent  ways.    Ht  may 

either  feHow  the  maxims  of  the  eastern  prince  and  stretch 
hkanlh<MdtysofoastoleaYenodisliingtiopofrankaAmng 
his  soiyets,  bpt  what  psotpeeds  iniinediately  fiiom-hiaMBlf ; 
no  advantages  of  birtb ;  no  hexeditBry  honours  fusd  poet 
ses^ons;  and,  in  a  word,  no  credit  amcmg  the  pesfie,  e^ 
eept  ficom  lus  Gommission  alope.  Or  a  mei?ardi  may  ex* 
eft  ki^-ipommt  after  a  milder  maimer,  ISEe  other  Enropean 
princes ;  and  leave  other  sources  of  honour,  beside  hb 
smile  and  &vomr :  Birth,  titles,  possessions^  valour,  inte* 
grity,  knowledge,  or  gveat  and  fortunate  achieaenuDta» 
In  the  filrmer  specicts  of  government,  after  a  ^onipiest,  it 
is  impossible  ever  to  shake  off  the  ycice;  since  no  one  poe* 
sessea,  aaMmg  the  people,  so  moch  personal  prodit  and  au^ 
thority  as  to  begin  su^  an  enterprise :  Wheisas,  an  the 
latter,  the  least  misfortune,  or  discord  amiong  the  victors, 
wSf  encxMirage  the  vanquished  to  take  arms,  who  have 
leaders  ready  to  prompt  and  conduct  them  in  every  un- 
dertakings 

Such  is  the  reasoning  of  Machiavd,  which  seems  solid 

•  Sm  Kotc  [A.] 
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and  conclusive ;  though  I  wish  be  had  not  mixed  falsddodt 
with  truth,  in  asserting,  that  monarchies,  govetned  accord-' 
ing  to  eastern  policy,  though  more  easily  kept  when  once 
subdued,  yet  are  the  most  difficult  to  subdue ;  since  they 
cannot  contain  any  powerful  subject,  whose  discontent  and 
facticm  may  facilitate  the  enterprises  of  an  enemy.  For, 
besides  that  such  a  tyrannical  government  enervates  the 
courage  of  men,  and  renders  them  indifferent  towards  the 
fortunes  of  their  sovereign ;  besides  this,  I  say,  we  find  by 
experience,  that  even  the  temporary  and  delegated  autho- 
rity of  the  generals  and  magistrates,  being  always,  in  such 
governments,  as  absolute  within  its  sphere,  as  that  of  the 
prince  himself;  is  able,  with  barb^urians,  accustomed  to  a 
blind  submission,  to  produce  the  most  dangerous  and  fa- 
tal revolutions.  So  that,  in  every  respect,  a  gentle  govern- 
ment is  preferable,  and  gives  the  greatest  security  to  the 
soveragn  as  well  as  to  the  subject 

Le^dators,  therefore,  ought  not  to  trust  the  future  go- 
vernment of  a  state  entirely  to  chance,  but  ought  to  pro- 
vide  a  system  of  laws  to  regulate  the  administration  of 
public  afeirs  to  the  latest  posterity.  Effects  will  always 
correspond  to  causes ;  and  wise  regulations,  m  any  com- 
monwealth, are  the  most  valuable  legacy  that  can  be  lefl 
to  future  ages.  In  the  smallest  court  or  office,  the  stated 
forms  and  methods,  by  which  business  must  be  conducted, 
are  found  to  be  a  considerable  check  on  the  natural  de- 
pravity of  mankind.  Why  should  not  the  case  be  the 
same  in  public  affairs  ?  Can  we  ascribe  the  stability  tod 
wisdom  of  the  Venetian  government,  through  so  many 
ages,  to  any  thing  but  the  form  of  government?  And  is 
it  not  easy  to  point  out  those  defects  in  tlie  original  con- 
stitution, which  produced  the  tumultuous  governments  of 
Athens  and  Rome,  and  ended  at  last  in  the  ruin  of  these 
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tiro  famous  republics  ?  And  so  little  dependence  has  this 
affiur  on  the  humours  and  education  of  particular  men^ 
that  one  part  of  the  same  republic  may  be  wisely  con- 
ducted, and  another  weakly,  by  the  very  same  men,  mere- 
ly on  account  of  the  differences  of  the  forms  and  instite- 
tions  by  which  these  parts  are  r^ulated.  Historians  iiH 
form  us  that  this  was  actually  the  case  with  Genoa.  For 
while  the  state  was  always  full  of  sedition,  and  tumult,  and 
disorder,  the  Bank  of  St  George,  which  had  become  a 
considerable  part  of  the  people,  was  conducted,  for  several 
ages,  with  the  utmost  integrity  and  wisdom  K 

The  ages  of  greatest  public  spirit  are  not  always  most 
oninent  for  private  virtue.  Good  laws  may  b^et  order 
and.  moderati<m  in  the  government,  where  the  manners 
and  customs  have  instilled  little  humanity  or  justice  into 
the  tempers  of  men.  The  most  illustrious  period  of  the 
Roman  history,  considered  in  a  political  view,  is  that  be» 
tween  the  beginmng  of  the  first  and  end  of  the  last  Punic 
war ;  the  due  balance  between  the  nobiUty  and  people  be* 
ing  then  fixed  by  the  contests  of  the  tribunes,  and  not  be* 
ing  yet  lost  by  the  extent  of  conquests.  Yet  at  this  very 
time,  the  horrid  practice  of  poisoning  was  so  common, 
that,  during  part  of  the  season,  a  Prator  punished  capi* 
tally  for  this  crime  above  three  thousand  ^  persons  in  a  part 
of  Italy ;  and  found  informations  of  this  natifre  still  mul- 

*  EcBcmpio  Tenun^ite  nuro,  et  da  Filoaofi  intante  loro  im^giimta  et  ye. 
dute  Republiche  mai  non  trovato^  Tedere  dentro  ad  un  medeflimo  cerdblo, 
fra  medean^  dttadini,  la  Ubertay  et  la  tiramide,  la  Tita  dvila  et  la  coroCt«y 
*]a  glustitit  et  b  Hcenaa;  penche  quello  ordine  solo  naiitiere  qudlffcte 
plena  di  coetoxni  antidii  et  TenenbilL  £  e'egU  anyenfiee  (cbe  ool  tempo 
In  ogni  modo  auverrt)  que  San  Giorgio  tatbk  qnel  la  dMk  oecttpaeie,  far- 
rabbe  quella  una  BepubUca  piu  dalla  Venetiana  memonUle.— *DeU«  Hist* 
Florentine,  lib.  viiL 

^  T.  Livii,  lib.  xl.  cap.  43. 
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tiplying  upon  him.  There  is  a  similar,  or  rather  a  worse 
instance  *,  in  the  more  early  times  of  the  comidonwealth. 
So  depraved  in  private  life  were  that  people^  whom  in  theit 
histories  we  so  much  adihire.  I  doobt  not  bnt  they  were 
really  more  virtuous  during  die  time  of  the  two  TWicatri* 
rates  /  when  tiiey  were  tearing  their  common  cx>untry  tor 
pieces^  and  spreading  slau^ter  and  desolation  over  Ute 
fiice  Off  the  e^^rth^  merely  fer  the  choice  of  tyrants  K 

Here^  then,  i^  a  sufficient  indntetaeht  to  maintain^  with 
ihe  utmost  steal,  in  every  free  state,  those  fimns  and  insti-^ 
tutions,  by  which  liberty  is  secured,  the  public  good  con* 
sidted,  and  the  avarice  or  ambition  of  particular  men  re- 
strained and  punished.  Nothing  does  more  honour  to 
fatunan  nature  than  to  see  it  susceptible  of  so  noble  a  fias« 
sioii ;  as  nothing  can  be  a  greater  indication  of  meanness 
of  heart  in  ai^  man  than  to  see  him  destltHte  of  it.  A 
man  who  loves  ohly  himself  without  regard  to  friendship 
aiid  desert,  merits  the  severest  blame ;  and  a  man  who  is 
imly  susceptible  of  friendship,  without  public  spirit,  or  a 
regard  to  the  community,  is  deficient  in  the  most  mate* 
rial  part  of  virtue. 

But  this  is  a  subject  which  needs  not  be  longer  insisted 
on  at  present.  There  are  enow  of  zealots  on  both  sides^ 
who  kindle  up  the  passions  of  their  partisans,  aiid,  under 
pretenca  of  public  good,  pursue  the  interests  and  ends  of 
their  particular  faction.  For  my  part,  I  shall  always  be 
more  fond  of  promoting  moderation  than  zeal ;  though 
perhaps  the  surest  way  of  producing  moderation  in  every 

ptety,  is  to  increase  our  zeal  for  the  pubUe.     Let  us  there- 

• 

.    •  T.  Livii,  UK  ^lii.  cap.  1S« 

^  L*  Aigle  contre  1*  Aigl«»  Roiiiun»  cMitn  BomiijMy 
Combmtant  fculement  pour  le  choiz  de  tynms. 

CoftviiLsa;; 
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tore  trff  if  it  be  possiUe,  from  the  foregoing  doctrine,  to 
dncw  a  lesson  of  moderaticn  with  r^ard  to  the  partier 
into  which  our  country  is  at  present  divided ;  at  the  same 
time^  that  we  allow  not  this  moderatioa  to  abate  the  in- 
dustry fliid  pasflioQf  with  which  every  individual  is  bound 
to  pursue  the  good  of  his  country. 

Those  who  either  attack  or  defend  a  minister  in  sueh  a 
government  as  ours,  where  the  utmost  liberty  is  allowed, 
always  carry  matters  to  an  extreme^  and  exaggerate  his 
merit  or  demerit  with  r^ard  to  the  public  His  enemies 
are  sur6  to  charge  him  with  the  greatest  enormities,  both 
in  domestic  and  foreign  management;  and  there  is  no 
meanness  or  crime,  of  which,  in  thdr  account,  he  is  not 
capable*  Unnecessary  wars,  scandalous  treaties,  profiasum 
of  public  treasure,  of^ressive  taxes,  eveiy  kmd  of  mal-ad- 
ministration,  is  ascribed  to  him.  To  aggravate  the  charge^ 
bis  pernicious  conduct,  it  is  said,  will  extend  its  baneful 
influence  even  to  posterity^  by  undenninii^  the  best  con- 
stitution in  the  world,  and^lisordering  that  wise  system  of 
laws,  institutions,  and  customs,  by  which  our  ancestors, 
during  so  many  centuries,  have  been  so  happilj  governed* 
He  is  not  only  a  wicked  minister  in  himself  but  has  re- 
moved every  security  provided  against  wicked  ministers 
for  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  partisans  of  the  minister  make 
his  panegyric  run  as  high  as  the  accusation  against  him, 
and  celebrate  his  wise^  steady,  and  moderate  conduct  in 
every  part  of  his  administration*  The  honour  and  inte- 
rest of  the  nation  supported  abroad,  public  credit  main* 
tained  at  home,  persecution  restrained,  faction  subdued ; 
fStiB  merit  of  all  these  blessings  is  ascribed  soMy  to  die 
mioister.  At  the  same  time,  he  crowns  all  his  other  me- 
rits by  a  religious  care  of  the  best  constitution  in  the 
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worlds  which  he  has  preservt;d  ia  all  its  parts,  and  ha» 
transmitted  entire,  to  be  the  happiness  and  security  of  the 
latest  posterity^ 

When  this  aocnsation  and  patiegyric  are  receiTed  by  the 
partisans  of  each  party,  no  wonder  they  beget  an  extraor«» 
dinary  ferment  on  both  sides,  and  fill  the  nation  with  vio* 
lent  animosities.    But  I  would  fain  persuade  these  party 
zeahyts,  that  tibere  is  a  flat  contradiction  both  in  the  accu- 
sation and  panegyric,  and  that  it  were  impossible  for  ei«> 
ther  of  them  to  run  so  high,  were  it  not  for  this  contra- 
diction.    If  our  constitution  be  really  ^ai  nobk  fabric, 
the  pride  qf  BrOainf  the  envy  ef  our  nmghbware^  raised  bg 
the  labour  qf  eo  numy  ceniuriest  repaired  at  the  eag)en$e  of 
•onumytniBioMyOnieemiaikdhym^ 
I  say,  if  our  constitution  does  in  any  degree  deserve  these 
eulo^es,  it  would  never  have  sufiered  a  wicked  and  weak 
minister  to  govern  triumphantly  for  a  course  of  twenty 
years,  when  opposed  by  the  ^eatest  g^iiuses  in  the  na- 
tion, who  exercised  tl^  utmost  libeity  of  tongue  and  pen, 
in  parliament,  and  in  their  frequent  appeals  to  the  people. 
But,  if  the  minister  be  wicked  and  weak,  to  the  d^ree  so 
strenuously  Insisted  od,  the  constitution  must  be  faulty  in 
its  original  principles,  and  he  cannot  OMisistently  be  char- 
ged with  undermining  the  best  form  of  government  in  the 
workl.    A  constitution  is  only  so  far  good,  as  it  provides 
.a  remedy  i^ainst  mal-administration ;  and  if  the  British, 
when'  in  its  greatest  vigour,  and  repaired  by  two  such  re» 
-  matkableiBveata,  as  the  ffevohUion  and  Accession,  by  which 
-4>ur  ancient  royal  family  was  sacrificed  to  it ;  if  our  con- 
•[(titutitet  I  say,  with  so  great  advantages,  does  not,  in 
iact)  provide  any  such  remedy,  we  are  rather  beholden  to 

*  DisserUtion  on  Parties,  Letter  X. 
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any  minister  who  und^nnines  it,  and  affords  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  erecting  a  better  in  its  place. 

I  wcmld  employ  the  same  topics  to  moderate  the  aeal 
of  those  who  defisnd  the  nunister.  Ib  amr  tomtJifuH^m  $o 
exodhMf  Then  a  duiqge  of  ramistry  can  be  no  audi 
dreadfiil  evctot;  since  it »  essential  to sndi  aconstxlntion, 
in  every  ministry^  both  to  preserve  itself  from  violation, 
imd  to  prevent  all  enormities  hi  the  administralion.  1$ 
our  candiMkm  very  badf  Then  so  eictraordmary  a  jea- 
lousy and  appr^i|iei]siiian»  on  account  of  dianges,  is  ill 
placed ;  and  a  manshould  no  more  be  anxions  in  this  casi^ 
than  a  husband,  who  had  married  a  woman  from  the  stews, 
should  be  watchfol  to  prevent  her  infidelity.  Public  af- 
fairs, in  such  a  government,  must  necessarily  go  to  con- 
fusion, by  whatever  hands  they  are  conducted ;  and  the 
zeal  otpatriciM  is  in  that  case  much  less  requisite  than  the 
patience  and  submission  i^S  pkUo9opher$*  The  virtue  and 
good  intentions  of  Cato  and  Brutus  are  highly  laudable ; 
but  to  what  purpose  did  their  zeal  serve  ?  Only  to  hasten 
the  fiital  period  of  the  Roman  government,  and  render  its 
convulsions  and  dying  agonies  more  violent  and  painfiiL 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  me|m,  that  public  affairs 
deserve  no  care  and  attention  at  alL<i  Would  men  be  mo- 
derate and  consistent,  their  claims  might  be  admitted ;  at 
least  might  be  examined.  The  coimiry''party  might  still 
assert,  that  our  constitution,  though  excellent,  will  admit 
of  mal-administration  to  a  certain  degree ;  and  therefore, 
if  the  minister  be  bad,  it  is  proper  to  oppose  him  with  a 
mtUMe  degree  of  zeal.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cowt-pariff  may  be  allowed,  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
minister  were  good,  to  defend,  and  with  same  zeal  too»  his 
administration.  I  would  only  persuade  men  not  to  con- 
tend, as  if  they  were  fighting  pro  oris  etJbcUy  and  change . 
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a  good  constitution  into  a  bad  one,  by  the  violence  of  their 
factions. 

I  bare  not  here  considered  any  iMtig  that  is  personal  in 
the  present  oontroyersy.  In  the  best  eitil  constitution^ 
where  every  man  is  straiiied  by  the  most  rigid  laws»  it 
is  easy  to  discover  either  the  good  or  bad  intentions  of  a 
minisler^  and  to  judges  "whether  his  personal  diaracter  die^ 
serve  love  or  hatred.  But  such  questions  are  of  little  im- 
portance to  the  public,  and  lHy  those,  who  employ  their 
pens  upon  th^n,  under  a  just  suspicion  jeither  df  malevo^ 
lence  or  of  flattery* 
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or  THE  FIRST  PKIN^PLES  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

-IN  orraiKO  appears  more  surprising  to  those  who  consider 
hiuDltfii  afbirs  with  a  philosophical  eye^  than  the  easiness 
with  which  the  many  are  governed  by  the  few ;  and  the 
implioit  submission,  with  which  men  resign  their  own  sen- 
timents 9Bd  passions  to  those  of  their  rulers*  When  we 
inqiifae  by  what  means  this  wonder  is  efiected»  we  shall 
find^  that>  as  Force  is  alwa}nion  the  side  of  the  governed, 
the  governors  have  nothing  to  support  them  but  opinion. 
It  ifl^  therefore^  on  opinion  only  that  government  is  found- 
ed ;  and  this  maxim  extends  to  the  most  despotic  and 
most  military  governments^  as  well  as  to  the  most  free  and 
most  populat*.  Tb^  soldan  of  Egypt,  or  the  emperor  of 
Rome,  might  drive  his  harmless  subjects^  like  brute  beasts, 
against  their  sentiments  and  inclination :  But  he  must,  at 
least,  have  led  his  manUiMii^  or  praiUman  bcandsy  like 
ascn,  by  thdr  opinion. 

Opimon  is  of  t#o  kinds,  to  wit,  opinion  of  interest, 
and  opinion  of  uoht.  By  opinion  of  interest,  I  chiefly 
unddrstand  the  sense  of  the  general  advantage  which  is 
reaped  &om  government;  togetlier  with  the  persuasion, 
that  the  particular  government^  which  is  established,  is 
equally  advantageous  with  any  other  that  could  easily  be 
settled.     When  this  opinion  prevails  among  the  generali- 
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ty  of  a  state,  or  among  those  who  have  the  force  in  their 
hands,  it  gives  great  security  to  any  government 

Right  is  of  two  kinds ;  right  to  Power  and  right  to  Pro-* 
perty.  What  prevalence  opinion  of  the  first  kind  has 
over  mankind,  may  easily  be  understood,  by  observing  the 
attachment  which  all  nations  have  to  their  ancient  govern- 
ment, and  even  to  those  names  which  have  had  the  sane* 
tion  of  antiquity.  Antiqui^  always  begets  the  opinion  of 
right ;  and  whatever  disadvantageous  sentiments  we  may 
entertain  of  mankind,  they  are  always  found  to  be  prodi- 
gal both  of  blood  and  treasure  in  the  maintenance  of  pu- 
blic justice.  There  is,  indeed,  no  particular,  in  which,  at 
first  sight,  there  may  appear  a  greater  contradiction  in  the 
frame  of  the  human  mind  than  the  present  When  mem 
act  in  a  faction,  they  are  apt,  without  shame  or  remorse^ 
to  neglect  all  the  ties  of  honour  and  morality,  in  order  to 
serve  their  party ;  and  yet,  when  a  faction  b  formed  upon 
a  point  of  right  or  principle,  there  is  no  occanon  wh^e 
men  discover  a  greater  obstinacy,  and  a  more  determined 
sense  of  justice  and  equity.  The  same  social  dispositioR 
of  mankind  is  the  cause  of  these  contradictory  appearances. 

It  is  sufficiently  understood,  that  the  opinion  of  right  to 
property  is  of  moment  in  all  matters  of  government  A 
noted  author  has  made  property  the  foundation  of  all  go- 
yemment ;  and  most  of  our  political  writers  seem  indined 
to  follow  him  in  that  particular.  This  is  carrying  the  flat- 
ter too  far ;  but  still  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  opinion  of 
right  to  property  has  a  great  influence  in  this  subject 

Upon  these  three  opinions,  therefore^  of  public  inieresi^ 
o£  right  to  power^  and  of  right  to  property^  are  all  govern- 
ments founded,  and  all  authority  of  the  few  over  the  ma- 
ny. There  are  indeed  other  principles,  which  add  force  to 
these,  and  determine,  limit,  or  alter  their  operation ;  such 
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^  Mf-inkrt^  fior  ami  c^gkcOm :  But  still  wcmay  assertv 
that  these  other  prindples  ean  have  no  influenoe  alone^ 
but  suppose  the  antecedent  influence  ci  those  opnioiiff 
above  mentioned.    They  are,  therefore,  to  be  esteemed 
the  secondary,  not  the  original  principles  of  government. 
For,  JIni,  as  to  jc^tnftres^  by  which  I  mean  the  ex** 
pectatioQ  of  particular  rewards,  distinct  fr«mi  the  general 
protection  which  we  receive  from  government,  it  is  evi« 
dent  that  the  magistrate's  authority  must  be  antecedently 
established,  atlesist  be  hqped  for,  in  order  to  produce  this 
expectation.    The  prospect  of  reward  may  augment  his 
authority  with  rcgaid  to  some  particular  persons ;  batcan 
never  give  birth  to  it,  with  regard  to  the  puhlic    Men 
Mturally  look  for  the  greatest  fiivoma  fioonx  their  £riends 
and  acquaintance;  and  dierefore,.the  hopes  of  any  consi-* 
derafale,  number  of  the  state  would  never  centre  in  any  par-t 
ticular  set  of  men^  if  these  men  had  no  other  title. fonm- 
giatracy,  and  had  no  seJMtfate  influence  over  die  c^iniona 
of  mankind.    The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to 
the  other  two  principles  cijiar  and  tfffbciim.    No  man 
would  have  any  reason  to  fiar  the  fury  of  a  tyrant,  if  he 
had  no  aiithorit)r  over  any  butfromftar ;  since,  as  a  single 
man,  his  bodUy  force  can  readi  but  a  small  way,  and  til 
the  further  power  he  possesses  must  be  founded  either  on 
our  own  opinion,  or  on  the  presumed  opinion  of  odiers. 
And  though  (fffkdum  to  wisdom  and  virtue  in  a  amierei(fn 
eittends  very  far,  and  has  great  itofiuence ;  yet  he  must  an* 
teoedeiitly  be  su{^x>sed  invested  with  a  public  character, 
otherwise  the  public  esteem  will  serve' him  in  no«t^,.nor 
will  hi9  virtue  have  any  influence  bey<Hid  a  narrow  «phere« 
A  government  may  endure  for  several  ages^  though  the 
baJfmce  of  power  and  the  balance  of  pl?operty  do  not  coin-* 
eide.     This  chiefly  bapptos> where  any  rank  or  ordei*  of 


.-» 
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the  state  has  acquired  a  large  share  in  the  property ;  htic, 
firom  thft  original  ocmatitiitian  of  the  govenduent,  has  no 
riiare  in  the  power.  Under  what  pretence  would  any  in- 
dividual of  that  order  assume  authority  in  public  a£hirs  ? 
As  men  are  commonly  much  attached  to  th^  ancient  go- 
vemmenty  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  publk  would 
ever  &vour  such  usurpations.  But  where  the  original  oon^ 
stitution  allows  any  share  of  power,  though  small,  to  an 
order  of  men,  who  possess  a  large  share  of  pn^>erty,  it  is 
easy  for  them  gradually  to  stretch  their  authority,  and 
bring  the  balance  of  power  to  coincide  with  that  of  prqp^r^ 
ty«  This  has  been  the  cas^  with  the  House  of  Commons 
in  England. 

Most  writers  that  have  treated  pf  the  British  govern^* 
ment^  have  supposed,  that  as  the  Lower  House  repr^ 
sents  all  the  conunons  of  Great  Britain,  its  weight  in  the 
scale  is  proportioned  to  the  property  ^aad  po#er  «f  idl 
whom  it  represents.  But  this  principle  must  not  be  r^ 
ceived  as  absolutely  true.  For  though  the  people  are  apC 
to  attach  themsdves  more  to  the  House  ef  Commons  than 
to  any  other  member  of  the  oonstitution ;  that  House  being 
chosoi  by  them  as  their  representatives,  and  as  the  public 
guardians  of  their  liberty :  yet  are  there  instenoes  where 
^e  House,  even  when  in  oppositien  to  the  crown,  has 
not  been  followed  by  the  people ;  as  we  may  partiouiarly 
observe  of  the  iory  House  c£  Commbus  in  the  reign  of 
King  William.  Were  the  members  obliged  to  receive 
instructions  firom  their  constituents,  like  the  Dutch  depu- 
ties, tUs  would  entirely  alter  the  case ;  and  if  such  im- 
mense power  and  ri<^es,  as  those  of  all  the  ooramons  of 
Great  Britain,  were  brought  into  the  scale^  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive,  that  the  crown  could  either  inlSuence  that 
multitude  of  people,  or  withstand  that  balance  of  property. 
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It  is  true,  the  crown  has  great  uifluence  over  the  collective 
body  in  the  elections  of  members ;  but  were  this  influence, 
which  at  present  is  only  exerted  once  in  seven  years,  to  be 
employed  in  bringing  over  the  people  to  every  vote,  it 
would  soon  be  wasted,  and  no  skill,  popularity,  or  revenue 
could  support  it.  I  must,  therefore,  be  of  opinion,  that 
an  alteration  in  this  particular  would  introduce  a  total 
alteration  in  our  government,  and  would  soon  reduce  it 
to  a  pure  republic ;  and,  perhaps,  to  a  republic  of  no  in- 
convenient form.  For  though  the  people,  collected  in  a 
bodv  libe  the  lBlom<<i  tribes*  be  cntite  unfit  iior  ff ovem- 
menlf  yet  wIm»  diipersed  In  sondl  hgdies,  th«y  ars  iiKvcf 
iosceptifaife  both  of  reeaop  and  order  ;^  th^fiMTMof  populv 

^umnts  and  tides  is,  ia  a  froatvueasni:^  hrokeii ;  aiMl  tb^ 
public  intereal  jmay  be  pfiurs«ed  with  Miae  «nlhi9d  Atui 
ociqstancy.  Qui  it  ia  needless  to  fOMomjigr.  farther  eon* 
cernbg  a  fiMqn  of  govemiMiil^  which  is  never  ]i|iely  to 
havepku)aiB  Ginsat;  JBiitaK  and  whach  secaii  xiot  to  fas 
i^  aim  of  any  party  asMogst  us.  Let  us  flhen»h  andim* 
prcwB  onr  aadent  goveramcoit  jmb  much  as  possibly  with« 
oat  entxwraging  a  pasMQB.foar  such  dangennia  noifidtifis. 
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K  JJVlAKy  bom  in  a  fiunily,  is  compiled  tomsintaiii  socte^^ 
from  neoewtyy  from  nataral  indinatioii,  and  from  habit 
The  same  creature^  in  his  farther  progress,  is  engaged  to 
establish  pcditical  sodety,  in  order  to  administer  justice ; 
without  iriiich  there  can  be  no  peace  amcmg  them,  nor 
safetjr,  nor  mutual  intercourse.  We  sare,  therefore^  to 
look  upon  all  the  vast  apparatus  of  our  government,  as 
having  ultimately  no  other  object  or  puipese  but  the  dis* 
txibution  of  justice,  or,  in  other  words,  the  support  of  the 
twelve  judges.  Kmgs  and  parliaments,  fleets  and  armies^ 
officers  of  the  court  and  revienue^  ambassadors,  ministers, 
and  privy-counsellors,  are  all  subordinate  in  their  tad  to 
this  part  of  administration.  Even  the  clergy,  as  their 
duty  leads  them  to  inculcate  morality,  may  justly  be 
thought,  so  fiir  as  r^ards  this  world,  to  have  no  other 
useful  object  of  their  institution. 

All  men  are  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  justice  to  main- 
tain peace  and  order;  and  all  men  are  sensible  of  thene- 
cesnty  of  peace  and  ordef  for  the  maintenance  rf  society. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  strong  and  obvious  necessity, 
such  is  the  frail^cw  perverseness  of  our  nature  f  -it  is  im» 
posttble  to  keep  men,  faithfully  and  unerringly,  in  the 

paths  of  justice.    Some  extraordinary  drcumstances  may 
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happeiv  iu  whicb  a  maafinda  his  .interests  to  h»  mor^ 
promoted  by  fraud  or  xnpiofei  thaa  hurt  by  the  bretcb 
^hioh  hia  injosticB  noakes  in  the  socjal  union.  But  much 
more  fineqnendy  he  is  seduced  frooi  his  grest  and  iiiqx>i>« 
tanty  but  diiitant  interests,  by  the  allurement  of  present^ 
tbcfu^  often  vei^  frivolous  temptations.  Thiii  gre^t  w^ak«» 
ness  is  incurable  in  human  nature. 

l^Len  mtt^  therefcxre,  endeavoiir  to  :palljate  what  th^y 
cannot  cure.  They  must  institute  some  persons  under 
the.appeUatien  of  magistrates,  whose  peculiar  office  it  is 
to  pdiift  out  the  decrees  of  equity,  to  punisb  transgressors, 
to^'  c(»Tect  fraud  and  violence,  and  to  oblige  men,  however 
reluctant,  to  consult  their  oWn  real  and  permanent  inte* 
rests*  In  a  word^  obedi^useia  a  ncfw  duty  which  mUstbe 
invented  U>  siqiport  that  of  justice,  and  the  ties  of  e<)uity 
most  be  corroborated  by  those  of  allegiance. 
.  But  still,  viewing  matters  m  an  abstract  light,  it  may 
be.tlioiq^  that  QOtfamg  is  gained  by  this  alliance,  and 
that'  the  factitious  duty  c£  obedj^nce,  from  its  very  natun^ 
lays  ^s  feeble  a  hold  of  the  human  mind,  as  the  primitive 
andnatmnat  di)ly  of  justice*  Peculiar  interests  a)id  pre? 
sent  temptations  may  overconie  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other.  They  are  equally  exposed  to  the  same  inconve* 
nience.  .  And  the  man,  who  is  inclined  to  be  a  bad  neigh-^ 
bonr,  must  be  led  by  the  same  motives,  well  or  ill  under-i 
9tood,  to*  be  a  bad  citisBai  and  sabjlect.  Ndt  to  mention^ 
that  the  magistrate  himself  may  often  be  negligent,  or 
pi^rtialy  or  unjust  xa  bis  adminiltration. 
.  Escperience^  however,  i»oves  that  there  is  a  great  di£* 
ference  between  the  caaes*  Order  in  society,  we  find,  is 
much  better  maintained  by  means  of  government ;  and 
o^r  duty  to  the  magistmte  is  more  strictly  guarded  by  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  than  oiir  duty  to  our  frUow-* 
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ci^isens.  The  U>V8  of  domkiiob  is  40  stMtig  in  the  hMMI 
(yf  mafi,  thAt  mafiy  «oC  otdy  wbflSit  to,  tmt  icouft  «tt  tk« 
dfliig^iS)  and  fttigtiM,  and  eirib  <tf  g<6ir6RilMit}t ;  and  ai«n^ 
trtice  faked  to  Aat  auiMii,  Amtf^  dfteb  l«il  a0imy  ^y  pti^ 
vaite  pa$sion%  find,  in  ordHnaty  cmss^  a  tisSble  iatfereiil  te 
tbe  impartial  adtnkiiMation  of  Justiee^  The  pennomsf  mho 
first  attain  this  distinctiM  by  tba  MMedt,  ladt  or  ^^redSi 
of  the  paojjda^  must  ba  aidowod  tprith  Mperior  p^monal 
qaalkies  of  valour)  foro^  iMegrity)  or  prudonoe,  i*4iieh 
commaiid  r^spad  and  oonfideMO :  and,  after  gorettmi^TiA 
ia  6BtabI]6hed)  a  r^{ard  to  birth,  rasdt,  and  Nation,  hfiis'ii 
mighty  kiiviefioe  o^r  anon,  ajid  enforces  tha  daci^Ms  t£xh» 
MiL^tmti^  The  prtnoe  or  kader  a&<la{i&s  against  every 
disorder  which  disturbs  his  sooiety.  He  sumAotis  all  his 
partiiams  and  all  man  of  probity  to  aid  bim  in  oonaeiiiig 
and  redressing  it :  a&d  he  fl  teadaiy  foUoaned  byaU  indtft 
fetantperMffisintheasseucbaofkisoffioe.  Heeoon ac- 
quires the  power  of  rewavdaig  these  servioefr;  and  in  the 
progress  of  society,  he  «Btabiishes  sobordmaas  mmtsteia, 
and  oftea  a  mmtaty  foroe^  who  iltid  an  intnediate  and  * 
▼isible  interest  in  supporting  his  antfioriiy*  VLMt  soet^ 
oonsdidates  what  other  prfnoi^es  df  husiasi  natare  had 
imperfectly  fi[>unded;  and  men,  onee  aoeastomed  to  ^elbt^ 
dience,  never  tfimk  of  departing  from  tbaft  path,  in  whidh 
tiiey  and  their  ancestors  have  eenstantty  ttod,  and  to  wMch 
they  are  confined  by  so  many  Mgant  and  visible  motives* 
But  though  this  progress  of  boman  idhirs  may  appear 
certain  and  inevitaUe^  and  though  the  aappoit  whjdi  air 
legiance  brings  to  justiee  be  ibmided  on  <rti^ioae  prhidples 
of  hmnan  nature,  it  caimot  be  repeated  that  men  should 
beferetand  be  able  todiaoofer  then,  or  foiasae  lAeir  ope^ 
ration.  Oovernment  commences  more  casually  and  more 
impeifeedy.    It  is  probable,  thftt  tbe  first  asoendant  of  one. 
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mm!  orer  fiiiiUitudes  begaa  during  a  state  of  war;  where 
the  wpefioritjr  of  oonrif^  sad  of  geniiis  dSseovers  itself 
iBostTiriUy,  wlieie  uaaaiiimty  and  eoiiipert  are  most  reqiii- 
sitey  and  wiifire  die  pemoimiB  effects  cf  disorder  are  most 
sensiUy  fek.  Tbe  long  eontiniiaiMe  cf  tM  state,  an  inci* 
dent  cOBamoB  among  sarvage  tribei^  imired  the  people  tb 
sidMnissioa ;  and  if  die  dueftam  possessed  as  nradi  equity 
as  prudence  and  Tsloar,  he  became,  even  daring  peace, 
the  arlnter  of  all  diAraices^  and  could  gradually,  by  a 
mixture  of  force  and  consent,  establish  his  authority.  The 
benefit  sensibly  felt  ffom  his  inflaence,  made  it  be  cherish- 
ed by  the  people,  at  least  by  die  peaceable  and  well-dis- 
posed among  them ;  and  if  his  son  enjoyed  the  same  good 
qualities,  government  advanced  the  sooner  to  maturity 
end  perfection ;  but  was  still  in  a  feeble  state,  till  die  far- 
ther progress  of  improvement  procured  the  magistrate  a 
revettne,  and  enabled  him  to  bestow  rewards  on  the  seve- 
ral mstruments  of  his  adaiinistnition,  and  to  inflict  punish? 
iaents  on  the  refiractory  and  disobedient  Before  that  pe- 
riod, each  exertion  of  his  influence  must  have  been  parti- 
cidar,  and  founded  on  die  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case.  After  it,  submission  was  no  longer  a  matter  of 
choice  in  the  bulk  of  the  commtpnty,  but  ifras  rigorously 
exacted  by  the  audiority  of  die  supreme  magistrate. 

In  gll  governments,  there  is  a  perpetual  intestine  strug- 
gle^ open  or  secret,  between  Avthobity  and  Liberty  ; 
imd  neither  of  them  can  ever  absolutely  pr^va|l  in  the  con- 
test. A  great  sacrifice  of  liberty  must  necessarily  be  made 
in  every  government ;  yet  even  the  authority,  which  con* 
fines  liberty,  can  never,  and  perhaps  ought  never,  in  any 
constitution,  to  become  quite  entire  ^nd  uncontrollable. 
The  sultan  is  master  of  the  life  and  fortune  of  any  indivi- 
dual ;  but  will  not  be  permitted  to  impose  new  taxes  on 
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his  subjects :  a  French  monarch  can  impose  taxes  at  plea- 
sure ;  but  would  find  it  dangerous  to  attempt  the  lives  and 
.  fortunes  of  individuals.  Reli^on  also,  in  most  countries, 
is  commonly  found  to  be  a  very  intractable  principle ;  and 
other  principles  or  prejudices  frequently  resist  all  the  au- 
thorily  of  the  civil  magistrate ;  whose  power,  being  found- 
ed on  opinion,  can  never  subvert  other  opinions,  equally 
rooted  with  that  of  his  title  to  dominion.  The  govern- 
ment, which,  in  common  appellation,  receives  the  appel- 
lation of  free,  is  that  which  admits  of  a  partition  of  power 
among  several  members,  whose  united  authority  is  no 
less,  or  is  commonly  greater,  than  that  of  any  monarch ; 
but  who,  in  the  usual  course  of  administration,  must  act 
by  general  and  equal  laws,  that  are  previously  known  to 
all  the  members,  and  to  all  their  subjects.  In. this  sens^ 
it  must  be  owned,  that  liberty  is  the  perfection  of  civil  so- 
ciety ;  but  still  authority  must  be  acknowledged  essential 
to  its  very  existence :  and  in  those  contests,  which  so  of^ 
ten  take  place  between  the  one  and  the  other,  the  latter 
may,  on  that  account,  challenge  the  preference.  Unless 
perhaps  one  may  say  (and  it  may  be  said  with  some  rea^ 
son)  that  a  circumstance,  which  is  essential  to  the  exis* 
tence  of  civil  society,  must  always  support  itself^  and  needs 
be  guarded  with  less  jealousy,  than  one  that  contributes 
only  to  its  perfection,  which  the  indolence  of  men  is  so 
apt  to  neglect,  or  their  ignorance  to  overlook. 


ESSAY  VI 


OF  THE  INDEPENDENCY  OF  PARLIAMENT* 

JtoLiTiCAL  writers  have  established  it  as  a  maxim,  that, 
in  contriving  any  system  of  government,  and  fixing  the 
several  checks  and  controls  of  the  constitution,  every  man 
ought  to  be  supposed  a  knavCy  and  to  have  no  other  end, 
in  all  his  actions,  than  private  interest  By  this  interest 
we  must  govern  him,  and,  by  means  of  it,  make  him,  not- 
withstanding his  insatiable  avarice  and  ambition,  co-ope- 
rate to  public  good.  Without  this,  say  they,  we  shall  in 
vain  boast  of  the  advantages  of  any  constitution,  and  shall 
find,  in  the  end,  that  we  have  no  security  for  our  liberties 
or  possessions,  except  the  good-wiU  of  our  rulers,  that  is, 
we  shall  have  no  security  at  all. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  just  political  maxim,  thai  every  man 
musi  be  supposed  a  knave ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it 
appears  somewhat  strange,  that  a  maxim  should  be  true  in 
politics  which  is  false  in  fact.  But  to  satisfy  us  on  this 
lead,  we  may  consider,  tl)at  men  are  generally  more  ho- 
nest in  their  private  than  in  their  public  capacity,  and  will 
go  greater  lengths  to  serve  a  party,  than  when  their  own 
private  interest  is  alone  concerned.  Honour  is  a  great 
dieck  upon  mankind :  But  where  a  considerable  body  of 
men  act  together,  this  check  is  in  a  great  measure  remo- 
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ved ;  since  a  man  is  siire  to  be  approved  of  by  his  own  par^ 
ty,for  what  promotes  the  common  interest;  and  he  soon 
learns  to  despise  the  clamours  of  adversaries.  -  To  which 
we  may  add,  that  every  court  or  senate  is  determined  by 
the  greater  number  of  voices  ^  so  that,  if  self-interest  in** 
fluences  only  the  majority,  (as  it  will  always  do,)  the  whole 
senate  follows  the  allurements  of  this  s^Murate  interest,  and 
acts  as  if  it  contained  not  one  member  who  had  any  regard 
to  public  interest  and  liberty. 

When  there  offers,  therefore,  to  our  censure  and  exami- 
hation,  any  plan  of  government,  real  or  imaginary,  where 
the  power  is  distributed  among  several  courts,  and  several 
orders  of  men,  we  should  always  consider  the  separate  in* 
terest  of  each  court,  and  each  order ;  and,  if  we  find  that 
by  the  skilful  division  of  power,  this  interest  must  necea^ 
sarily,  in  its  operation,  concur  with  the  public,  we  may 
pronounce  that  government  to  be  wise  and  happy.  If^ 
on  the  contrary,  separate  interest  be  not  checked,  and  be 
not  directed  to  the  public,  we  ou^t  to  look  for  nothing 
but  faction,  disorder,  and  tyranny  from  such  a  govern-* 
ment  In  this  opinion  I  am  justified  by  experience,  a$ 
well  as  by  the  authority  of  all  philosophers  and  politi<> 
cians,  both  ancient  and  modern. 

How  much,  therefor^  would  it  have  surprised  such  a  ge- 
nius as  Cicero  or  Tacitus,  to  have  been  told,  that  in  a  fu^ 
ture  age,  there  should  arise  a  very  regular  system  of  mixed 
government,  where  the  authority  was  so  distributed,  that 
one  rank,  whenever  it  pleased,  might  swallow  up  all  the 
rest,  and  engross  the  whole  power  of  the  constitution. — 
Such  a  government,  they  would  say^  will  not  be  a  mixed 
government.  For  so  great  is  the  natural  ambition  of  men^ 
that  th^  are  never  satisfied  with  power ;  and  if  one  order 
of  men,  by  pursuing  its  own  interest,  can  usurp  upon  every 
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t4b<r  orders  JK  will  ceitaiiily  Hq  sq,  and  rend^  iuM,  as 
Cmt  mi  p^sfyS^  ab(9oiutQ  and  u^acoBtrplUbk. 
.  9yli  in  fthW  <VHuaQi  ^xpariance  «b«wft  tbey  would  hav^ 
|if(||i  ipiitnl^w;  ^v  tibM  iff  m^t^aUy  the  case  with  the  Bri* 
twh  coartitutwiv  Tb€*sbiire  of  pcrarer,  allotted  by  oiur 
«<ia4iti}tiga  tK>  Up  tiQiMa  pf  connicns,  is  so  great,  that  it 
absolutely  comoiaiid^  aU  the  othiur  piuts  of  the  gavemaent* 
Th^  miig's  legislative  ppwer  is  plaioly  do  piroper  check  to 
it;  for  though  the  Imj;^  hm  a  negative  in  firaaung  laws, 
yet  this,  infact^  i«  estecffoed  of  sft  little  nKweaut,  that  whal« 
evev  is  TOted  by  the  two  hou8e9»  iaelways  ^ure  to  pass  into 
a  laips  and  the  royal  assent  ia  little  better  than  a  fbrmt 
The  principal  weight  of  the  crown  lies  in  the  executive 
fKywer.  But  besides  that  the  executive  pover  in  every  go^ 
vemment  is  altcgether  subordinate  to  the  legislative ;  be* 
sides  this»  I  say,  the  exercise  of  this  power  reqnires  an  isor 
Vi^ise  eaqiense,  and  the  coHunons  have  assumed  to  them» 
sdvea  the  sole  right  of  granting  money.  How  easy, 
therejRure^  would  it  be  ibr  that  house  to  wrest  from  the 
crown  all  these  powers^  one  after  another ;  by  making  eve- 
fj  gvant  Qonditionalf  m^d  choosing  their  time  so  well^  tha( 
^unr  refuaal  of  sqpply  should  oiily  distress  the  gorvemment, 
wilbottt  givii^  foreign  powers^^  advantage  over  qs  ?  Di4 
Ibe  house  of  commons  depend  in  the  same  manner  upei;i 
the  king,  and  bad  none  of  the  members  aay  property  bu^ 
firom  his  gift,  would  not  he  command  all  their  resdutionsf 
and  be  from  that  moment  absolute  ?  As  to  the  bpMse  gf 
lords,  they  are  a  very  powerful  siqpport  to  the  crown^  a^ 
hmg  as  they  ars^  in  their  turn,  supported  by  it  j  bift  both 
experience  and  reason  shew,  that  they  have  no  force  or  aiH 
tbority  sufficient  to  maintain  themselves  alone,  without  such 
support. 
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How,  therefore,  shall  we  solve  this  paradox  ?  And  by 
what  means  is  this  member  of  onr  constitution  confined 
within  the  proper  limits ;  since,  from  onr  very  conslitatieny 
it  must  necessarily  have  as  mnch  power  as  it  demands,  and 
can  only  be  confined  by  itself?  How  is  this  consistent 
with  our  experience  of  human  nature  ?  I  answer,  diat  the 
interest  of  the  body  is  here  restrained  by  that  of  the  indi- 
viduals, and  that  the  house  of  commons  stretches  not  its 
power,  because  such  an  usurpation  would  be  contrary  to 
the  interest  of  the  majority  of  its  members.  The  crown 
has  so  many  ofllces  at  its  disposal,  diat,  when  assisted  by 
the  honest  and  disinterested  part  of  the  house,  it  will  al* 
ways  command  the  resolutions  of  the  whole,  so  fiur,  at  least, 
as  to  preserve  the  ancient  constitution  from  danger.  We 
may,  therefore,  give  to  this  infiuence  what  name  we  please ; 
We  may  call  it  by  the  invidious  appellations  of  oorrupUon 
Sind  dependence:  but  some  d^ee  and  some  kind  of  it  are 
inseparable  from  the  very  nature  of  the  constitution,  and- 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  our  mixed  government.  • 

Instead,  then,  of  asserting  *  absolutely,  that  the  dep^i*  \J 
dence  of  parliament,  in  every  degree,  is  an  infiingemeqt 
of  British  liberty,  the  country-party  should  have  made  some 
concessions  to  their  adversaries,  and  have  only  examined 
what  was  the  proper  degree  of  this  dependence,  beyond 
which  it  became  dangerous  to  liberty.  But  such  a  mode- 
ration is  not  to  be  expected  in  party^men  of  any  kind* 
After  a  concession  of  this  nature  all  declamation  must  be 
kbandoned ;  and  a  calm  inquiry  into  ,the  proper  degree  of 
court-influence  and  parliamentary  dependence  would  have 
been  expected  by  the  readers.  And  though  the  advan- 
tage,  in  such  a  controversy,  might  possibly  remain  to  the 

*  Sec  Dissertation  on  Parties,  throughout. 
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cotwfry  pmty ;  yet  the  victory  would  not  be  so  complete 
AS  they  wish  for,  nor  would  a  true  patriot  have  given  an 
entire  loose  to  his  zeal,  for  fear  of  running  matters  into  a 
contrary  extreme,  by  diminishing  too  ^  far  the  influence  of 
the  crown.  It  was,  therefore,  thought  best  to  deny,  that 
this  extreme  could  ever  be  dangerous  to  the  constitution^ 
or  that  the  crown  could  ever  have  too  little  influence  over 
members  of  parliament 

All  questions  concerning  the  proper  medium  between 
extremes  are  difficult  to  be  decided ;  both  because  it  is  not 
easy  to.find  words  proper  to  fix  this  medium,  and  because 
the  good  and  ill,  in  such  cases,  run  so  gradually  into  each 
other,  as  even  to  render  our  sentiments  doubtful  and  un- 
certain* But  there  is  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  present 
case^  which  would  embarrass  the  most  knowing  and  most 
impartial  examine*  The  power  of  the  crown  is  alwayitf 
lodged  in  a  single  person,  either  king  or  minister ;  and  as 
this  person  may  have  either  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  am- 
bition, capacity,  courage,  popularity,  or  fortune,  the  power, 
which  is  too  great  in  one  hand,  may  become  too  little  in' 
another.  In  pure  republics,  where  the  authority  is  distri* 
buted  among  several  assemblies  or  senates,  the  checks  and 
controls  are  more  regular  in  their  operation ;  because  the 
members  of  such  numerous  assemblies  maybe  presumed  to 
be  always  nearly  equal  in  capacity  and  virtue;  and  it  is  only 
Aeir  number,  riches,  or  authority,  which  enter  into  consi- 
deration. But  a  limited  monarchy  admits  not  of  any  such 
stability ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  assign  to  the  crown  such  a  de»' 
terminate  degree  of  power,  as  will,  in  every  hand,  form  a 
proper  counterbalance  to  the  other  parts  of  the  constitu-^ 
tion.  This  is  an  unavoidable  disadvantage,  among  th^ 
many  advantages,  attending  that  species  of  government. 

•  See  Not*  [B.] 
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Whether  the  British  government  inclines  more  to 

ABSOLUTE  monarchy,,  OR  TO  A  REPUBLIC. 

It  affords  a  Tudent  prejudice  agaiost  almost  every  science^ 
tixat  no  prudent  ma%  however  sure  of  his  principles,  dares 
prophesy  oonoeming  any  event,  or  foretell  the  remote  con* 
aeq«emces  of  things.    A  physician  will  not  venture  to  pro- 
nounce concerning  the  condition  of  his  patient  a  fortnight 
or  a  month  after :  And  still  less  dares  a  politician  foretell 
the  situation  of  public  a£&irs  a  few  years  hence.    Harrii^ 
ton  thought  himsdf  so  sure  of  his  general  principles,  thai 
ike  bahmce  (^ power  depends  on  that  <f  property^  that  he 
ventured  to  pronounce  it  impossible  ever  to  re-establish 
monarchy  in  England :  But  his  book  was  scarcely  pub* 
lisfaed  when  the  king  was  restored ;  and  we  see,  that  mo- 
narchy has  ever  since  subsisted  upon  the  same  footing  as 
before*     Notwithstanding  this  unlucky  example,  I  will 
venture  to  examine  an  important  question,  to  wit.  Whether 
ike  British  Govemmait  inclim$  more  to  ubsohiie  monarchy% 
or  to  a  repvbUcs  and  in  which  i^  these  two  epeciesf^  go^ 
remanent  it  wiU  most  prdbaUy  terminaie  f  As  there  seems 
not  to  be  any  great  danger  of  a  sudden  revolution  either 
way,  I  shall  at  least  escape  the  shame  attending  my  teme- 
rity, if  I  should  be  found  to  have  been  mistaken. 

Those  who  assert,  that  the  balance  of  our  government 
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tociUiea  towards  absolute  mcwarcby^  may  support  their  ofu*- 
iikia  by  tbe  foUowing  reasons :  That  property  haa  a  great 
influeDce  on  power  cannot  possibly  be  denied ;  but  yet  the 
general  maxiniy  t6taitikbakai€e^the(medtpendaontk$bm»^ 
imHoeqftki  etberf  muat  be  received  with  several  limitations. 
It  is  eyidenty  tbataanch  less  property  inik  single  hand  will 
be  able  to  counlerbalftnee  a  greater  property  in  several:  not 
only  because  it  is  difficnlt  to  make  many  persons  combine 
in  the  same  views  and  measures ;  bat  because  property, 
wbw  united^  canses  much  greater  dependence,  than  the 
same  property  when  dispersed.  A  hundred  personsi  of 
lu  1000  a^year  a^piecey  can  consume  9II  their  income,  and 
nobody  shall  ever  be  the  better  for  them,  except  their  ser- 
vants and  tradesmen^  who  justly  regard  their  profits  as  the 
product  of  their  own  labour.  But  a  man  possessed  of 
L,  100,000  a-year,  if  he  has  either  any  generosity,  or  any 
cunning,  may  create  a  great  dependence  by  obUgations^ 
•and  still  a  greater  by  ei^iectations*  Hence  we  may  ob* 
server  that,  in  all  free  governments,  any  sobjecteoDorbitaut^ 
]y  rich,  has  always  created  jealousy,  even  though  his  riches 
bore  no  proportion  to  those  of  the  state.  Grassus's  for* 
tune,  if  I  remember  well,  aim>unted  only  to  about  two  laiU 
lions  and  a  half  of  our  money ;  yet  we  find,  that  though 
his  genius  was  nothing  extraordinary,  he  was  able,  by  means 
of  his  riches  alone,  to  connterfaalance,  during  his  lifetime^ 
the  power  of  Pompey  as  well  as  that  of  Caesar,  who  after- 
wards became  master  of  the  world*  The  wealth  of  the 
Medici  made  them  masters  of  Florence ;  though,  it  is  pnn 
bable,  it  was  not  considerable,  compared  to  the  united 
property  of  that  opulent  republic. 

These  considerations  are  apt  to  make  one  entertain  a 
magnificent  idea  of  the  British  q^irit  and  love  of  liberty; 
since  we  could  maintain  our  free  government,  during  so 
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mioiy  centuries,  against  our  sovereigns,  who,  besides  the 
power,  and  dignity,  and  majesty  of  the  crown,  have  always 
been  possessed  of  much  more  property,  than  any  subject 
has  ever  enjoyed  in  any  commonwealth.  But  it  may  be 
said,  that  this  spirit,  however  great,  will  never  be  able  to 
sof^rt  itself  against  that  immense  property,  which  is  now 
IcNlged  in  the  king,  and  which  is  still  increasing.  Upon  a 
moderate  computation,  there  are  near  three  millions  a-year 
at  the  disposal  of  the  crown*  T*he  civil  list  amounts  to 
near  a  million;  the  collection  of  all  taxes  to  another;  and 
the  employments  in  the  army  and  navy,  together  with  ec- 
clesiastical preferments,  to  above  a  third  million : — an 
enormous  sum,  and  what  may  fairly  be  computed  to  be' 
more  than  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  whole  income  and  labour 
of  the  kingdom.  When  we  add  to  this  great  property, 
the  increasing  luxury  of  the  nation,  our  proneness  to  cor* 
ruption,  together  with  the  great  power  and  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  and  the  command  of  military  force,  there  is  no 
one  but  must  despair  of  being  able,  without  extraordinary 
efforts,  to  support  our  free  government  much  longer  under 
these  disadvantages. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  maintain,  tliat  the  hm 
of  the  British  government  leans  towards  a  republic,  may 
support  their  opinion  by  specious  arguments.  It  may  be 
said,  that  though  this  immense  property  in  the  crown  be 
joined  to  the  dignity  of  first  magistrate,  and  to  many  other 
legal  powers  and  prerogatives,  which  should  naturally  give 
it  greater  influence ;  yet  it  really  becomes  less  dangerous 
to  liberty  upon  that  very  account.  Were  England  a  repub- 
lic, and  were  any  private  man  possessed  of  a  revenue,  a; 
diird,  or  even  a  tenth  part  as  large  as  that  of  the  crown, 
he  would  very  justly  excite  jealousy ;  because  he  would  in- 
fallibly have  great  authority  in  the  government.    And  such 
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an  irregular  authority^  not  avowed  by  the  laws,  is  always 
more  dangerous  than  a  much  greater  authority  derived 
fnunthem.  A  man  possessed  of  uaiiped  power  can  set 
.no  bounds  to  bis  pretensions :  His  partisans  have  liberty 
to  hope  for  every  thing  in  his  favour :  His  enemies  pro- 
voke his  ambition  with  his  fears,  by  the  vioIex)pe  of  their 
opposition :  And  the  government  being  thrown  into  a  fer- 
ment, every  corrupted  humour  in  the  state  naturally  ga^ 
tbers  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  a  legal  authority,  though 
^reat,  has  always  some  bounds,  which  terminate  both  the 
hopes  and  pretensions  of  the  person  possessed  of  it :  The 
laws  must  have  provided  a  remedy  against  its  excesses : 
Such  an  eminent  magistrate  has  much  to  fear,  and  little 
to  hope  from  his  usurpations :  And  as  his  legal  authority 
is  quietly  submitted  to,  he  has  small  temptation  and  small 
opportunity  of  extending  it  farther.  Besides,  it  happens 
with  regard  to  ambitious  aims  and  projects,  what  may  be 
observed  with  regard  to  sects  of  philosophy  and  religioa. 
A  new  sect  ascites  such  a  ferment,  and  is  both  opposed 
and  defended  with  such  vehemence,  that  it  always  spreads 
faster,  and  multiplies  its  partisans  with  greater  rapidity,  than 
any  old  estabUshed  opinion,  recommended  by  the  sanction 
of  the  laws  and  of  antiquity.  Such  is  the  nature  of  noveU 
ty,  diat,  where  any  thing  pleases,  it  becomes  doubly  agree* 
ble,  if  new;  but  if  it  displeases,  it  is  doubly  displeasing 
upon  that  very  account  And,  in  most  cases,  the  violence 
of  enemies  is  favourable  to  ambitious  projects,  as  well  as 
the  zeal  of  partisans. 

It  may  farther  be  said,  that,  though  men  be  much  go* 
vemed  by  interest ;  yet  even  interest  itself^  and  ail  human 
affairs,  are  entirely  governed  by  opinUnu  ^owj  there  has 
been  a  sudden  and  sensible  change  in  the  opinions  of  men 
within  these  last  fifty  years,  by  the  progress  of  learning  and 
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of  liberty.  Most  people,  in  this  island,  have  divested  theni- 
seires  jof  all  saperstitkms  reverenee  to  names  and  afuthori- 
ty:  The  ciergy  hove  miieh  lost  their  credit:  Their  pre- 
tensions and  doctrines  have  been  ridicaled ;  and  even  re- 
ligion can  scarcely  support  itself  in  the  world*  The  mere 
name  of  kitig  commands  litde  respect;  and  to  talk  of  a 
king  as  Gron'a  vicegerent  on  earth,  or  to  give  him  any  of 
thDse  magnificent  titles  which  fernierly  dazzled  mankind, 
would  but  excite  laughter  in  every  one.  Though  the 
crown,  by  means  of  its  large  revenue,  may  maintain  its  au* 
thority,  in  tinges  of  tramjuillity,  upon  private  interest  and 
influence ;  yet,  as  the  least  shock  or  convulsion  must  break 
all  these  interests  to  pieces,  the  royal  power,  being  no 
longer  supported  by  the  settled  principles  and  opinions  of 
men,  will  immediately  dissolve.  Had  men  been  in  the 
same  disposition  at  the  Revolution^  as  ihey  are  at  present, 
monarchy  would  have  run  a  great  risk  of  being  entirely 
lost  in  this  island. 

Dunst  I  venture  to  deliver  my  own  sentiments  amidst 
these  opposite  arguments,  I  would  assert,  that,  unless 
there  hiq^pen  some  extraordinary  convulsion,  the  power 
of  thd  crown,  by  means  of  its  large  revenue,  is  rather 
upon  the  increase ;  though  at  the  same  time  I  own,  that 
its  progress  seems  very  slow,  and  almost  Insensible.  The 
tide  has  run  long  and  with  some  rapidity  to  the  side  of 
popular  government,  and  is  just  beginning  to  turn  towards 
monarchy. 

It  is  well  known,  that  every  govemment  must  come  to 
a  period,  and  that  death  is  unavoidable  to  the  pc^tical  as 
well  as  to  the  animal  body.  But,  as  one  kind  of  death  may 
be  preferable  to  another,  it  may  be  inquired,  whether  it 
be  more  desirable  for  the  British  constitution  to  terminate 
in  a  popnkr  government,  or  in  an  absolute  monarchy  ? 
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Here  I  n^tUfWnkty  dedtrey  Hurt,  dioogh  fitw^tepre^ 
t0pM»  to  Blttverf,  in  almoM  cfrvry  «ue;  7«fc  I  Bimild  m- 
di«r  ^wifcli  to  iee  M  aImmiIcm  ttOMth  limn  u  imfmb&e  m 
liiifriilM»d.  Fotl0twotaMdwiiiMtkkd«ffipiiblk^ve 
iiwe  ftason  to  fcif(>Mtr  llie  4|Miflicni  ii  iM  «Dntenttag 
any  fine  unaginEiy  republic,  of  which  a  man  may  ftran  • 
plan  in  his  closet  There  is  no  doubt,  but  a  popular  go- 
vernment may  be  imagined  more  perfect  than  absolute 
monarchy,  or  even  than  our  present  constitution*  But 
what  reason  have  we  to  expect  that  any  such  government 
will  ever  be  established  in  Great  Britain,  upon  the  dissolu- 
tion of  our  monarchy  ?  If  any  single  person  acquire  power 
enough  to  take  our  constitution  to  pieces,  and  put  it  up 
anew,  he  is  really  an  absolute  monarch ;  and  we  have  al- 
ready had  an  instance  of  this  kind,  sufficient  to  convince 
us,  that  such  a  person  will  never  resign  his  power,  or  es-. 
tablish  any  free  government*  Matters,  therefore,  must  be 
trusted  to  their  natural  progress  and  operation;  and  the 
house  of  commons,  according  to  its  present  constitution, 
must  be  the  only  legislature  in  such  a  popular  govern- 
ment The  inconveniences  attending  such  a  situation  of 
affiors,  present  themselves  by  thousands.  If  the  house  of 
commons,  in  such  a  case,  ever  dissolve  itself,  which  is  not 
to  be  expected,  we  may  look  for  a  civil  war  every  elec- 
tion. If  it  continue  itself,  we  shall  sufier  all  the  tyranny 
of  a  faction  subdivided  into  new  factions.  And,  as  such  a 
violent  government  cannot  long  subsist,  we  shall,  at  last, 
after  many  convulsions  and  civil  wars,  find  repose  in  ab- 
solute monarchy,  which  it  would  have  been  happier  for 
us  to  have  established  peaceably  from  the  beginning.  Ab- 
solute monarchy,  therefore,  is  the  easiest  death,  the  true 
JEtManasia  of  the  British  constitution. 
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.  .Thosy  if  we  have  reaaon  to  be  more  jealpos  c£  monarchy, 
•because  the  daa^r  is  more  imminent  from  that  quarter; 
.ne  have  also  reason  to  be  more  jealous  of  popular  goyem^ 
jaeatf  because  that  danger  is  more  tenrible.  This  may 
:teach  us  a  lesson  of  moderation  in  ^  our  politic  coatcof 
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OF  PABTIEB  IN  GENEBAIn 


Of  all  men  thftt  distinguish  themselves  by  memorable 
achievements,  the  firsi;  place  of  honour  seems  due  to  Le- 
gislators and  founders  of  states,  who  transmit  a  system 
of  laws  and  institutions  to  secure  the  peace,  happiness,  and 
liberty  of  future  generations.  The  influence  of  useful  in* 
ventions  in  the  arts  and  sciences  may,  perhaps,  extend 
&rther  than  that  of  wise  laws,  whose  effects  are  limited 
botii  in  tiine  and  place ;  but  the  benefit  arising  from  the 
former  is  not  so  sensible  as  that  which  results  from  the  lat* 
ter.  Speculative  scfences  do,  indeed,  isiprove  the  mind^' 
but  this  advantage  reaches  only  to  a  few  persons,  who  have 
leisure  to  apply  themselves  to  them.  And  as  to  practical 
arts,  which  increase  the  commodities  and  enjoyments  of 
liie^  it  is  well  known,  that  men's  happiness  consists  not  so 
much  in  an  abundance  of  these,  as  in  the  peace  and  secu* 
ri^  with  which  they  possess  them ;  and  those  blessings 
can  only  be  derived  from  good  government.  Not  to  men- 
tion, that  general  virtue  and  good  morals  in  a  state,  which 
4re  so  requisite  to  happiness,  can  never  arise  from  the 
most  refined  precepts  of  philosophy,  or  even  the  severest 
injunctions  of  religion ;  but  must  proceed  entirely  from  the 
virtuous  education  of  youth,  the  effect  of  wise  laws  and  in- 
stitutions.    I  must  therefore  presume  to  differ  from  Lord 

VOL.  I.  E 
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Bacon  in  this  particular,  and  must  regard  antiquity  as 
^mewhat  unjust  in  its  distribution  of  bonoursi  when  it 
made  gods  of  all  the  inventors  of  useful  arts,  such  as  Ceres, 
Bacchus,  .^culapius ;  and  dignified  legislators,  such  as 
Romulus  and  Theseus,  only  idth  the  appellation  of  demi- 
gods and  heroes. 

As  much  as  legislators  ,and  founders  of  states  ought  to  be 
honoured  and  respected  among  men,  as  much  ought  the 
founders  of  sects  and  Mictions  to  be  detested  and  hated ; 
because  the  influence  of  faction  is  directly  contrary  to  that 
ef  laws.  Factions  subvert  government,  render  laws  im- 
potent^ and  beget  the  fiiercest  animonties  amcmg  men  ci 
iiae  same  nation,  who  ou^t  to  give  mutual  assistance  and 
j^cotection  to  each  othisr.  And  what  should  render  the 
fwnden  of  parties  mora  odious,  is  the  difficulty  of  extirpa- 
ting diese  w^eds,  when  onte  they  have  taken  root  in  any 
atate.  Tbay  natiuaUy  propagate  themselves  for  many  cen- 
turies, and  seldom  end  but  by  the  total  dissolution  of  that 
government,  in  which  they  are  sown.  They  are^  besides, 
I^fiDts*  whidhi  grow  most  plentifully  in  the  richest  soil ;  and 
though  ^absolute  governments  be  not  wfaoUyirtd  irom  then, 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  rise  more  easily,  and  p»3pa> 
gate  tiiemselves  &ster  in  free  governments,  where  they  al* 
ways  infect  die  legislature  itself,  which  alone  could  be  able^ 
by  the  steady  implication  of  rewards  and  puniidimttnts,  to 
eradicate  tiiem. 

.  Factions  inay  be  divided  into  Personal  and  Real ;  that 
im  iillo  factions,  fb^onded  on  personal  friendship  or  animo- 
aiQr  among  such  as  compose  the  contending  parties,  and 
mto  those  founded  on  some  real  difference  of  sentiment  cr 
interest.  The  leascm  of  this  distinction  is  obvious ;  though 
I  tttst  adknowledge,  thlat  parties  are  seldom  found  pure 
allid  Unmixed,  either  of  the  one  kind  or  die  other.     It  is 
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Aot  ofttti  Bteot  that  a  goranuMBt  iBtides  inlo  faedoiis, 
vheve  thcte  is  AodUSbrenoein  dieTiews  of  Ifca  cooftknoat 
aeiAew,  eiAer  real  or  appafgnt,  trivial  or  mi^^  And 
m  dioae  fcettnng»  wUck  are  founded  on  themort  feid  and 
inoat  matend  dUfemiee,  thera  is  ahraya  obsenred  a  great 
deal  of  personal  aaimoiiljr  or  aflbctioiu  Bat  notwidistuid- 
lag  tliis  Biixtiire»  a  partjrmay  be  denominated  either  per* 
aonal  or  real^  aceording  to  that  prindide  wlttch  is  predo- 
minant, and  is  fennd  to  have  the  greatest  iniaenoe. 

Personal  fiu^ns  aiise  most  easily  in  small  republics. 
Everj  domestic  quarreli  there,  becomes  an  affiiir  of  state. 
hcffCf  vamtjr,  emulatiosi,  any  pasnon,  as  well  as  ainbiti<» 
and  resentm^it,  begets  public  division.  The  Neri  and 
BiAMCHi  of  Florence,  tlie  Feegosi  and  Adorki  of  Ctenoa, 
the  Colon  NE8I  and  Oasivi  of  modem  Rome,  were  parties 
of  thsskiiid. 

lif  en  have  sudi  a  propensity  to  divide  into  personal 
fiEtctions,  that  the  smallest  ^pearance  of  real  diftrence  witt 
j^roduce  them.  What  can  be  imagined  more  trivial  than 
the  diflfarenoe  between  one  colour  of  Kvery  and  another  in 
horse-races?  Yet  this  difference  begat  two  most  inveterate 
facdoBs  in  the  Greek  empire,  the  Prasiki  end  Vrneti, 
wbo  never  suspended  dieir  animosities  till  they  ruined  that 
unhappy  government 

We  find  in  the  Roman  history  a  remaiicable  dissension 
between  two  tribes,  the  Polua  and  Papirxa,  which  coup 
tinued  for  the  space  of  near  three  hundred  years,  and  dis« 
covered  itself  in  dieir  suffrages  at  every  election  of  ma* 
gistrates  *.  This  faction  was  ihe  more  remarkable,  as  it 
could  continue  for  so  long  a  tract  of  time ;  even  though  it 

*  As  this  fact  has  not  been  muc)i  obterred  by  antiquaries  or  politicians, 
I  shaH  deliTer  it  in  the  words  of  the  Roman  historiant  '*  Populus  Tuscula- 
nils  cum  coDJugtbus  ac  liberis  Romam  venit :  Ea  multitudo  Teste  mutata, 
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did  hot  spttad  itself,  nor  draw  any  of  the  other  tribes  itit6 
a  share  of  the  quarreh  If  mankind  had  not  a  strong  pro^ 
petisily  to  such  divisions,  the  indifference  of  the  rest  of  the 
community  must  have  suppressed  this  foolish  animosity, 
that  had  not  any  aliment  of  new  benefits  and  injuries,  of 
general  sympathy  and  antipathy,  which  never  fail  to  take 
place,  when  the  whole  state  is  rent  into  two  equal  fiictions* 

Nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  parties,  which  have 
begun  upon  a  real  difierence,  continue  even  after  that  di& 
ference  is  lost  When  men  are  once  inlisted  on  opposite 
sides,  they  contract  an  affection  to  the  persons  with  whom 
they  are  united,  and  an  animosity  against  their  antagonists : 
And  these  passions  they  often  transmit  to  their  posterity* 
Therealdifference  between  Guelf  and  Ghibbelline  was  long 
lost  in  Italy,  before  these  fisustions  were  extinguished.  The 
Guelfs  adhered  to  the  pope,  the  Ghibbellines  to  the  em-* 
peror ;  yet  the  family  of  Sforza,  who  tirere  in  alliance  with 
the  emperor,  though  they  were  Guelfs,  being  expelled  Milan 
by  the  king*  of  France,  assisted  by  Jacomo  Trivulzioand 
the  Ghibbellines^  the  pope  Concurred  with  the  latter,  and 
they  formed  leagues  with  the  pope  against  the  emperor. 

The  civil  wars  which  arose  some  few  years  ago  in  Mo- 
rocco, between  the  blacks  and  wkUes^  merely  on  account  of 
their  complexion,  are  founded  on  a  pleasant  difference. 
We  laugh  at  them;  but,  I  believe,  were  things  rightly  exa- 
ct specie  reoruzDy  tribut  circuit,  genibus  se  omnium  advoWens.  Plus  itaquo 
miitncordia  ad  pceiUB  teniam  impetrandam,  quam  causa  ad  crimen  pur« 
gandtUB  valiitt.  l^ibns  omnei^  pneter  PoUiam,  aatiqiiarunt  legem.  PoUiat 
aontentia  fait,  puberes  verberatos  necari ;  liberos  coigugesque  sub  corona 
lege  belli  venire :  Memoriamque  ejus  iras  Tusculanis  in  pcenai  tarn  atrocis 
iMxctores,  mansisse  ad  patrum  statem  constat,  uec  quemquam  ferme  ex  Pollia 
tribu  candidatum  Papiriam  ferre  solttum.**  T*  livii,  lib.  8.  The  CAsraLAMi 
and  Niootum  are  two  mobbish  factions  in  Venice,  who  frequently  box  tot 
gether»  and  then  Iny  aside  their  quarrels  presently. 
^LeWis  XII. 
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mined,  we  aiFord  much  more  occasfon  of  ridicule  to  tbei 
Moors.  For^  what  are  aU  the  wars  of  religion,  which  hare 
prevailed  in  this  polite  and  knowing  part  of  the  world  ? 
They  are  certainly  more  absurd  than  the  Moorish  civil 
wars.  The  difference  of  complexion  is  a  sensiUe  and  a 
real  diffisrence:  But  the  controversy  about  an  article  of 
fidthy  which  is  utterly  absurd  and  unintelligible,  is  not 
a  difference  in  sentiment,  but  in  a  few  phrases  and  ex- 
pressions, which  one  party  accepts  of,  without  under* 
standing  them ;  and  the  other  refuses  in  the  same  manner* 

Beai  factions  mi^  be  divided  into  those  from  mterat, 
tromprindple,  and  from  a^ffectiaiu  Of  all  factions,  the  first 
are  the  most  reasonable  and  the  most  excusable.  Where 
two  orders  of  men,  such  as  the  nobles  and  people,  have  a 
distinct  authority  in  a  government,  not  very  accurately 
balanced  and  modelled,  they  naturally  follow  a  distinct  in- 
terest ;  nor  can  we  reasonably  expect  a  dififerent  conduct, 
considering  that  degree  of  selfishness  implanted  in  human 
nature.  It  requires  great  skill  in  a  legislator  to  prevent 
such  parties;  and  many  philosophers  are  of  opinion,  that 
this  secret,  like  the  ffremd  dMr,  or  perpetual  motUmy  may 
amuse  men  in  theory,  but  can  never  possibly  be  reduced  to 
practice.  In  despotic  governments,  indeed,  factions  often 
do  not  appear ;  but  they  are  not  the  less  real ;  or  rather, 
they  are  more  real  and  more  pernicious,  upon  that  very 
account.  The  distinct  orders  of  men,  nobles  and  people, 
soldiers  and  merchants,  have  all  a  distinct  interest;  but 
the  more  powerful  oppresses  the  weaker  with  impunit}', 
a|id  without  resistance ;  which  begets  a  seeming  tranquiU 
lily  in  such  governments. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  in  England  to  divide  the 
landed  and  trading  part  of  the  nationj  but  without  success. 
The  interests  of  these  two  bodies  are  not  really  distinct;, 
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and  never  wiU  be  BO)  tiU  our  publk  debto  iocrease  to  sucha 
degree,  as  to  become  altogether  oppremve  and  mtolerBble* 

Plurtie«  from  prineifiej  especiallj^  abstract  specidatvre 
principle^  are  known  only  to  modem  times,  and  are,  pcr^ 
haps,  the  most  extraordinary  and  nnaooountaUe  jnAenome-* 
nan  that  has  yet  a^qpeared  in  human  affiurs.  Where  difr< 
fkfnsDt  principles  b^et  a  cou..  ariety  of  conduct,  whidi  is 
the  case  with  aU  different  political  principles,  the  matter 
may  be  more  easily  explained.  A  man,  who  esteems  the 
true  rq;ht  of  government  to  lie  in  one  man,  or  one  fimuly^. 
cannot  easily  agree  with  his  fello>H»tizen,  who  diinks 
that  another  man  or  family  is  possessed  of  this  right- 
Each  naturally  wishes  that  right  may  take  place,  accordt 
ing  to  his  own  notions  of  it  But  where  the  difierence  of 
priiici{de  is  attended  with  no  contrariety  of  action,  but 
every  one  may  follow  his  own  way,  without  interfering 
with  his  neighbour,  as  happens  in  all  religious  controver- 
sies ;  what  madness,  what  fory,  can  beget  such  an  unhap^ 
py  and  such  fatal  divisions  ? 

Two  men  traveling  oh  the  highway,  the  one  east,  the 
other  west,  can  easily  pass  each  other,  if  the  way  be  broad 
enough :  but  two  men,  reasonii^  wpon  opposite  principles 
of  religion,  cannot  so  easily  pass  without  shocking ;.  thou^ 
one  should  think,  that  the  way  were  also,  in  that  case,  su& 
ficiendy  broad,  and  that  each  might  proceed,  without  in- 
terruption, in  his  own  course.  But  such  is  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind,  that  it  always  lays  hold  on  every  mind 
that  i^proaches  it ;  and  as  it  is  wonderfully  fortified  by  aa 
unanimity  of  sentiments,  so  it  is  shocked  and.  disturbed  by 
any  contrariety.  Hence  the  eagerness  which  most  peo-> 
pie  discover  in  a  dispute ;  and  hence  their  impatience  of 
imposition,  even  in  the  most  speculative  and  indifferent, 
opinions. 
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This  principle^  however  firtYolooa  it  may  appear,  s^ems. 
tp  have  been  the  origm  of  all  fdlgious  wars  and  dirisicm^ 
Bnt  as  this  principle  is  universal  in  human  nature,  hs  e& 
feets  would  not  have  beeneonfined  to  one  age,  and  to  one 
sect  of  religion,  did  it  not  there  conqur  wMi  other  mor^ 
aooidenta]  causes,  which  raise  it  to  such  a  height,  as  tq 
produce  the  greatest  misery  and  devastation.  Most  reli^ 
gi<ms  of  the  ancient  world  arose  in  the  mikaown  ages  o£ 
government,  when  men  were  as  yet  barbarous  and  unin^ 
stmcted,  and  the  prince,  as  well  as  peasant,  was  dispoeod 
to  receive,  with  implicit  fkith,  every  pious  tale  pr  fiction^ 
which  was  oflered  him.  The  magistrate  embraced  the 
religion  of  (he  people,  and»  entering  eofdially  into  th^ 
care  of  sacred  matters,  naturally  acquired  an  authority  hi 
them,  and  united  the  eedesiestical  with  the  civil  pewer; 
But  the  Christian  religion  arising,  while  principles  divedU 
ly  opposite  to  it  were  firinly  estafaiished  in  the  polite  part 
of  the  world,  who  despised  the  nation  that  first  brisached 
this  novelty;  no  wonder  that,  in  such  circilinstanees,  it 
was  but  little  countenanced  by  the  civil  magistrate,  and 
that  the  priesthood  was  allowed  to  engross  aU  the  audio» 
rity  in  the  new  sect  So  bad  a  use  did  they  maice  of  this 
power,  even  in  those  early  times,  that  the  prijnifive  perse* 
GUtions  may,  perhaps,  in  pari  *,  be  ascribed  te  the  viplenc^ 
instilled  l^  them  into  thdr  followers. 

And  the  same  principles  of  priestly  government  cond* 
nuing,  after  Qiristianity  became  the  estaUished  religien ; 
they  have  engendered  a  spirit  of  persecution,  which  has 
ever  since  been  the  poison  of  human  society,  and  tlie 
source  of  the  most  inveterate  &ctions  in  every  government 
Such  divisions,  iflerefcnre,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  may 

"  SeeN«Ts[0.] 
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justly  be  esteemed  factimis  oiprmeifile  j  but»  on  the  pftrt 
of  die  priests,  who  are  the  prime  movers,  they  are  really 
factions  of  uUereM. 

There  is  another  cause  (beside  the  authority  of  the 
priests,  and  the  separation  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
powers)  which  has  contributed  to  /ehder  Christeoidom  the 
scene  of  religions  wars  and  divisions.  Religions  that 
arise  in  ages  totally  ignorant  and  barbarous,  consist  mostly 
of  traditional  tales  and  fictions,  which  may  be  different  in 
every  sect,  without  being  contrary  to  each  other :  and  even 
when  they  are  contrary,  every  one  adheres  to  the  tradition 
of  his  own  sect,  without  much  reasoning  or  disputation^ 
But  as  philosophy  was  widely  qpread  over  the  world  at 
the  time  when  Christianity  arose,  the  teachers  of  the  new 
sect  were  obl^^ed  to  foijoi  a  system  of  speculative  opinions ; 
to  divide,  with  some  accuracy,  their  articles  of  faith ;  and 
to  explain,  comment,  confute,  and  defend,  .with  ail  the 
subtlety  of  argument  and  science.  Hence  naturally  arose 
keenness  in  dispute,  when  the  Christian  religion  came  to 
be  split  into  new  divisions  and  heresies :  And  this  keenness 
assisted  the  priests  in  their  policy,  of  begetting  a  mutual 
hatred  and  antipathy  among  their  deluded  followers.  Sect^ 
of  philosophy,  in  the  ancient  world,  were  more  zealous 
than  parties  of  religion ;  but,  in  modern  times,  parties  of 
religion  are  more  furious  and  enraged  than  the  most  cruel 
factions  that  ever  arose  from  interest  and  ambition. 

I  have  mentioned  parties  from  ejection  as  a  kind  of  real 
parties,  beside  those  from  interest  and  principle.  By  par* 
ties  from  affection,  I  understand  those  which  are  founded 
on  the  different  attachments  of  men  towards  particular  fa- 
milies and  persons,  whom  they  desire  to  rule  over  them. 
These  •factions  are  often  very  violent;  though,  I  must  own, 
it  may  seem  unaccountable,  that  men  should  attach  them-     > 
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selves  so  strongly  to  persons,  with  whom  they  are  nowise 
acquainted,  whom  perhaps  they  never  saw,  and  from  whom 
they  never  received,  nor  can  ever  hope  for,  any  favour. 
Yet  this  we  often  find  to  be  the  case,  and  even  with  men, 
who,  on  other  occasions,  discover  no  great  generosity,  of 
spirit,  nor  are  found  to  be  easily  tranqx>rted  by  friendship 
beyond  their  own  interest  We  are  apt  to  think  the  rela^ 
tion  between  us  and  our  sovereign  very  close  and  intimate. 
The  splendour  of  majesty  and  power  bestows  an  impor- 
tance on  the  fortunes  even  of  a  single  person.  And  when 
a  man's  good  nature  does  not  give  him  this  imaginary  in- 
terest, his  ill  nature  will,  from  spite  and  opposition  to  per* 
sons  whose  sentiments  are  different  from  bis  own. 


ESSAY  IX. 


OF  THE  PARTIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Webb  the  Britbh  government  proposed  as  a  subject  of 
speculation,  one  would  immediately  perceive  in  it  a  source 
of  division  and  party,  which  it  would  be  almost  impossibles 
ibr  it,  under  any  administration,  to  avoid*  The  just  ba- 
lance between  the  republican  and  monarchical  part  of  our 
constitution  is  reaUy,  in  itself,  so  extremely  delicate  and 
uncertain,  that,  when  joined  to  men's  passions  and  preju- 
dices, it  is  impossible  but  different  opinions  must  arise  con- 
cerning it,  even  among^  persons  of  the  best  understanding. 
Those  of  mild  tempers,  who  love  peace  and  order,  and  de^ 
test  sedition  and  civil  wars,  will  always  entertain  more  £b^ 
Tourable  sentiments  of  monarchy  than  men  of  bold  and  ge- 
nerous spirits,  who  are  passionate  lovers  of  liberty,  and 
think  no  evil  comparable  to  subjection  and  slavery.  And 
though  all  reasonable  men  agree  in  general  to  preserve  our 
mixed  government ;  yet,  when  they  come  to  particulars, 
some  will  incline  to  trust  greater  powers  to  the  crown,  to 
bestow  on  it  more  influence,  and  to  guard  against  its  en- 
croachments with  less  caution,  than  others  who  are  terri- 
fied at  the  most  distant  approaches  of  tyranny  and  despo- 
tic power.  Thus  are  there  parties  of  Principle  involved 
in  the  very  nature  of  our  constitution,  which  may  prqper- 
ly  enough  be  denominated  those  of  Court  and  Country. 
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The  strength  and  violence  of  each  of  these  parties  will 
much  depend  upon  the  particuhir  administration*  An  ad- 
ministration may  be  so  bad,  as  to  throw  a  great  majoritjr 
into  the  oppositkHi ;  «s  a  good  administration  will  recon- 
cile to  the  court  many  of  the  most  passionate  lovers  of  li<« 
berty.  But  however  the  nation  may  fluctuate  between 
them,  the  parties  themselves  will  always  subsist,  so  long  ag 
we  are  governed  by  a  limited  monarchy. 

But,  besides  this  dUkrtQce  of  Prmeipky  those  parties 
are  very  much  fomented  by  a  difference  of  Interest, 
without  which  they  could  scarcely  ever  be  dangerous  or 
violent  The  crown  will  naturaUy  bestow  all  trust  and 
power  upon  those,  whose  principles,  real  or  pretended,  are 
most  favourable  to  monarchical  government;  and  this 
temptation  will  naturally  engage  them  to  go  greater  lengths 
than  their  principles  would  otherwise  carry  them.  Their 
antagonists,  who  are  disappointed  in  their  ambitious  aims, 
throw  themselves  into  the  party  whose  sentiments  incline 
them  to  be  most  jealous  of  royal  power,  and  naturally  car- 
ry those  sentiments  to  a  greater  height  than  sound  poli- 
tics will  justify.  Thus  Ccwrt  and  Couninfy  which  are  the 
genuine  ofispring  of  the  British  government,  are  a  kind  of 
mixed  parties,  and  are  influenced  both  by  principle  and  by 
interest.  The  heads  of  the  factions  are  commonly  most 
governed  by  the  latter  motive ;  the  inferior  members  of 
them  by  the  former. 

As  to  ecclesiastical  parties,  we  may  observe,  that,  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  priests  have  been  enemies  to  liberty; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  this  steady  conduct  of  theirs  must 
have  been  founded  on  fixed  reasons  of  interest  and  ambi- 
tion. Liberty  of  thinking,  and  of  expressing  our  thoughts, 
is  always  fatal  to  priestly  power,  and  to  those  pious  frauds 
on  which  it  is  commonly  founded ;  and,  by  an  infallible 
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connection^  which  prevails  among  all  kinds  of  liberty,  tliis 
privilege  can  never  be  enjoyed,  at  least  has  never  yet  been 
enjoyed,  but  in  a  free  government.     Hence  it  must  hap- 
pen, in  such  a  constitution  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  that 
the  established  clergy,  while  things  are  in  their  natural  si- 
tuation, will  always  be  of  the  Cotir^party ;  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, dissenters  of  all  kinds  will  be  of  the  Coun/ir^party ; 
since  they  can  never  hope  for  that  toleration,  which  they 
stand  in  need  of,  but  by  means  of  our  free  government. 
AH  princes  that  have  aimed  at  despotic  power  have  known 
of  what  importance  it  was  to  gain  the  established  clergy ; 
as  the  clergy,  on  their  part,  have  shewn  a  great  facility  in 
entering  into  the  views  of  such  princes  "•     Oustavus  Vasa 
was,   perhaps,  the  only  ambitious  monarch  that  ever  de-- 
pressed  the  church,  at  the  same  time  that  he  discouraged, 
liberty.     But  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  bishops  in  Swe- 
den, who,  at  that  time,  overtopped  the  crown  itself,  to* 
gether  with  their  attachment  to  a  foreign  family,  was  the 
reason  of  his  embracing  such  an  unusual  system  of  politics. 
This  observation,  concerning  the  propensity  of  priests 
to'  the  government  of  a  single  person,  is  not  true  with  re- 
gard to  one  sect  only.     The  Presbyterian  and  CalvinMc 
clergy  in  Holland  were  professed  friends  to  the  family  of 
Orange ;  as  the  Arminians,  who  were  esteemed  heretics^ 
were  of  the  Louvestein  Auction,  and  zealous  for  liberty. 
But  if  a  prince  have  the  choice  of  both,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  he  will  prefer  the  episcopal  to  the  presbyterian  form 
of  government,  both  because  of  the  greater  aiBnity  between 
monarchy  and  episcopacy,  and  because  of  the  facility  which 

■  Judni  sibi  ipsi  regis  imposuere ;  qui  mobilitftfte  vulgi  expulsi,  resump. 
ta  per  nrma  domination^  fiigas  civium,  urbium  eversiones,  fratnim,  con- 
jugum,  parentum  neccs  ab'nquc  soh'ta  regibus  susi}  superstitionem  fovebant ; 
quia  honor  sacerdotii,  firmamentura  potcntise  assuraebatur.  Taoit.  Hist  lib.  v. 
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he  will  find,  in  such  a  goyernmant,  of  ruling  the  clergy  by 
means  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  K 

If  we  consider  the  first  rise  of  parties  in  England,  during 
tiie  great  rebellion,  we  shall  observe  that  it  was  conform** 
able  to  this  general  theory,  and  that  the  species  of  govern- 
ment gave  birth  to  them  by  a  regular  and  infallible  opera- 
tion. The  English  constitution,  before  that  period,  had 
lam  in  a  kind  of  confusion ;  yet  so  as  that  the  subjects 
jpossessed  many  noble  privileges,  which,  though  not  exact* 
ly  bounded  and  secured  by  law,  were  universally  deemed, 
from  long  possession,  to  belong  to  them  as  their  birth- 
right* An  ambitious,  or  rather  a  misguided,  prince  arose^ 
who  deemjed  all  these  privileges  to  be  concessions  of  his 
predecessors,  revocable  at  pleasure ;  and,  in  prosecution 
of  this  principle,  be  openly  acted  in  violation  of  liberty 
during  the  course  of  several  years*  Necessity,''at  last,  con* 
strained  him  to  call  a  parliament :  The  spirit  of  liberty 
arose  and  spread  itself:  The  prince,  being  witliout  any 
support,  was  obliged  to  grant  every  thing  required  of  him  t 
And  his  enemies,  jealous  and  implacable,  set  no  bounds  to 
their  pretensions*  Here,  then,  began  those  contests,  in 
which  it  was  no  wonder  that  men  of  that  age  were  divided 
into  different  parties ;  since,  even  at  this  day,  the  impar* 
tial  are  at  a  loss  to  decide  concerning  the  justice  of  the 
quarrel.  The  pretensions  of  the  parliameut,  if  yielded  to, 
broke  the  balance  of  the  constitution,  by  rendering  tlie 
government  almost  entirely  republican*  If  not  yielded  to, 
the  nation  was,  perhaps,  still  in  danger  of  absolute  power, 
from  the  settled  principles  and  inveterate  habits  of  die 
king,  which  ha^  plainly  appeared  in  every  concession  that 


*  PopuU  iinperium  juxia  libcrtatcm :  paucoruin  dominatio  rcgiie  libidinl 
propior  est.     Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  yi. 
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he  had  been  constrained  to  make  to  bis  people.  In  this 
question,  so  delicate  and  uncertain^  men  naturally  fidl  tm 
the  side  which  was  most  conformable  to  their  usual  prin» 
ciples :  and  the  more  passionate  broarers  of  monardiy 
declared  for  the  king,  as  the  zealous  friends  of  liberty  sided 
with  the  parliament  The  hopes  of  succeiss  being  nearly 
equal  on  both  sides,  i$Uieresi  had  no  general  influence  in 
this  contest :  So  that  BouKDHEAn  and  Cavalier  were 
merely  parties  of  principle ;  neither  of  which  disowned 
either  monarchy  or  liberty ;  but  the  former  party  indined 
most  to  the  republican  part  of  our  government,  the  latter 
to  the  monarchical.  In  this  respect,  they  may  be  consi*- 
dered  as  court  and  country  parly,  inflamed  into  a  civil 
war,  by  an  unhq>py  concurrence  of  circumstances,  and  by 
the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  age.  The  commonwealth's  men, 
and  the  partisans  of  absolute  power,  lay  concealed  in  both 
parties,  and  formed  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  them. 

The  clergy  had  concurred  with  the  king's  arbitt'ary  de- 
signs ;  and,  in  return,  were  allowed  to  persecute  their  ad- 
versaries, whom  they  called  heretics  and  schismatics.  The 
established  clergy  were  episc€f>al;  the  non-conformists 
presbyterian:  So  that  all  things  concurred  to  throw  the 
former,  without  reserve,  into  the  king's  party,  and  the  lat- 
ter into  that  of  the  parliament. 

Every  pne  knows  the  event  of  this  quarrel ;  fatal  to  the 
king  first,  to  the  parliament  afterwards.  After  many  con- 
fusions and  revolutions,  the  royal  family  was  at  last  restored, 
and  the  ancient  government  re-established.  Charles  II. 
was  not  made  wiser  by  the  example  of  his  father,  but  pro- 
secuted the  same  measures,  though,  at  first,  with  more 
secrecy  and  caution.  New  parties  arose  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  Whig  and  Taryy  which  have  continued  ever 

since  to  confound  and  distract  our  government.     To  de* 
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^MBiAe  tke  nature  of  these  parties  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  difficttlt  proUeiBS  that  can  be  met  with,  and  is  a 
pcoof  that  history  may  contain  questions  as  uncertain  as 
May  to  be  found  in  the  most  abstract  sciences.  We  have 
seen  the  oondoct  of  the  two  parties,  during  the  course  of 
aeteaty  years,  in  a  vast  varie^  of  circumstances,  possessed 
of  power,  and  d^riired  of  it,  daring  peace,  and  during 
war:  Persons,  who  profess  themselyes  of  one  side  or  other, 
we  meet  with  every  hour,  in  con^Mmy,  in  our  pleasures,  in 
4NLr  serious  occupations :  We  ourselves  are  constrained,  in 
H  manner,  to  take  party ;  and  living  in  a  country  of  the 
h^hest  liberty,  every  one  may  openly  declare  all  his  sen- 
timents and  opinions :  Yet  are  we  at  a  loss  to  tell  the  na- 
ture^ pretenaions,  and  principles,  of  the  different  factions. 
When  we  compare  the  parties  of  Whig  and  Tort  with 
those  of  RoujNDHBAD  and  Cavauer,  the  most  obvious 
difference  that  appears  between  them  ciuisists  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  passive  obedieucej  and  ind^bisibk  rigkt^  which 
"were  but  little  heard  of  among  the  Cavaliers,  but  became 
the  universal  doctrine,  and  were  esteemed  the  true  charac- 
teristic ofa  Tory.  Were  these  principles  pushed  into  their 
most  obvious  consequences,  they  imply  a  formal  renuncia- 
tion of  all  our  liberties,  and  an  avowal  of  absolute  mo- 
narchy; since  nothing  can  be  a  greater  absurdity  than  a 
limited  power,  which  must  not  be  resisted,  even  when  it  ex- 
ceeds itslimitaticNis.  But,  as  the  most  rational  principles 
are  often  but  a  weak  counterpoise  to  passion,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  these  absurd  principles  were  found  too  weak  for 
t^at  efifect.  The  Tories,  as  m^  were  enemies  to  oppres-^ 
sion ;  and  also  as  Englishmen,  they  were  enemies  to  arbi- 
trary power.  Their  zeal  for  liberty  was,  perhaps,  less  fer- 
vent than  that  of  their  antagonists,  but  was  sufficient  to 
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make  tbem  forget  all  their  general  principles,  when  they 
saw  tliemselves  openly  threatened  with  a  subversion  of  the 
ancient  government  From  these  sentiments  arose  the 
revolution :  an  event  of  mighty  consequence,  and  the  firm* 
est  foundation  of  British  liberty.  The  conduct  of  the 
Tories  during  that  event,  and  after  it,  will  afford  us  a  true 
insight  into  the  nature  of  that  party. 

In  the^s^  place,  they  appear  to  have  had  the  genuine 
sentiments  of  Britons  in  their  affection  for  liberty,  and  in 
their  determined  resolution  not  to  sacrifice  it  to  any  ab- 
stract principle  whatsoever,  or  to  any  imaginary  rights  of 
princes.  This  part  of  their  character  might  justly  have 
been  doubted  of  before  the  revolutionj  from  the  obvious 
tendency  of  their  avowed  principles,  and  from  their  com- 
pliances with  a  court,  which  seemed  to  make  little  secret 
of  its  arbitrary  designs.  The  r€W}hltion  shewed  them  to 
have  been,  in  this  respect,  nothing  but  a  genuine  eoiir^ 
partj/y  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  British  government; 
that  is.  Lovers  of  Uberty^  InU  greater  kvera  of  monarchy. 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  tliat  they  carried  their  mo- 
narchical principles  farther  even  in  practice,  butmore  so  in 
theory,  than  was,  in  any  degree,  consistent  with  a  limited 
govemmeat. 

Secondly^  Neither  their  principles  nor  affections  concur- 
red, entirely  or  heartily,^  with  the  settlement  made  at  the 
Revolution,  or  with  that  which  has  since  taken  place.  This 
part  of  their  character  may  seem  opposite  to  the  former  ; 
since  any  other  settlement,  in  those  circumstances  of  the 
nation,  must  probably  have  been  dangerous,  if  not  fatal  to 
liberty.  But  the  heart  of  man  is  made  to  reconcile  contra- 
dictions ;  and  this  contradiction  is  not  greater  than  that 
between  passive  obedience,  and  the  resistance  employed  at 
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dbe  lUvohiticb*  A  Toet,  di^rsfore^  sincic  tlie  BetfduUmf 
may  be  defined,  in  a  TmfvroidB^  lo  be  a  itwer  qfwnmrckff 
tiumgh  without  obandoning  liberty ;  and  a  partisan  (^  the 
famnljf  ^Stmtfi :  Ad  a  Warn  niay  be  deflned  to  be  <t  b- 
«ier  qftSbertyy  Oumgh  iMkoiut  renUHmcing  nionarcAy ;  cthd  a 
friend  to  tHesetUement  in  tke  Protectant  line, 

Thei^  different  viewSf  with  regard  U>  ttie  settlemmt  of 
the  corowii^  w^ere  accidental)  but  naturat  addkiona  to  the 
principles  of  the  court  and  eaimtry  parties,  nrhlch  are  the 
genuine  divisions  in  the  British  government.  A  passion- 
ate lover  of  monarchy  is  apt  to  be  displeased  at  any  change 
of  the  succession;  as  savouring  too  much  of  a  common- 
wealth :  A  passionate  lover  of  liberty  is  apt  to  think  that 
every  part  of  the  government  ought  to  be  subordinate  to 
the  interests  of  liberty. 

Some,  who  will  not  venture  to  assert,  that  the  real  difife- 
rence  between  Wlug  and  Tory  was  lost  at  the  BevobUionf 
seem  inclined  to  think,  that  the  difference  is  now  abolish- 
ed, and  that  afiairs  are  so  far  returned  to  their  natural 
state,  that  there  are  at  present  no  other  parties  among  us 
but  court  and  country ;  that  is,  men  who,  by  interest  or 
principle,  are  attached  either  to  monarchy  or  liberty.  The 
Tories  have  been  so  long  obliged  to  talk  in  the  republican 
style,  that  they  seem  to  have  made  converts  of  themselves 
by  their  hypocrisy,  Imd  to  have  embraced  the  sentiments 
as  well  as  language  of  their  adversaries.  There  are,  how- 
ever, very  considerable  remains  of  that  party  in  England, 
with  all  their  old  prejudices ;  and  a  proof  that  coisrt  and 
country  are  not  our  only  parties,  is,  that  almost  all  the  dis- 
senters side  with  the  court,  and  the  lower  clergy,  at  least 
of  the  church  cf  England,  with  the  opposition*  This  may 
convince  us,  that  some  bias  still  hangs  upon  our  constitu- 
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ti<Hi»  some  extrinsic  weight,  vhich  turns  it  from  its  natu- 
ral course,  and  causes  a  confusion  in  our  parties  *• 


.  *  fioBM  of  the  opinkms  ddiTcnd  in  tliew  Fmiyt,  with  ngvd  to  die  fu* 
blic  tFBiiMctioiiB  in  the  last  century,  the  Author,  on  mora  accurate  czamina* 
tion,  found  reason  to  retract  in  his  History  of  Great  Britain.  And  as  he 
would  not  ensIaTe  himself  to  the  systems  of  cither  party,  neither  would  he 
fetter  his  judgment  by  his  own  preconcciTed  opinions  and  principles  ;  nor 
is  he  ashaned  to  acknowledge  his  mistakes.  HieBe  mistakes  vcse  indeed, 
at  that  timei  almost  umversal  in  this  kingdom. 
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is  grbwn  into  a  maxim,  and  is  oommoDly  proved,  among 
odier  instances^  by  the  pernicious  effects  of  $upentUim  and 
oitticmmi,  cbe  corruptkms  of  true  religion. 

These  two  species  of  fidse  religion,  though  both  perni- 
cious, are  yet  of  a  very  diflerent,  and  even  of  a  contrary 
naCare*  The  mind  of  man  is  subject  to  certain  unaccount- 
able tertprs  and  apprehensioDS,  proceeding  either  fmin  the 
unhappy  situation  of  private  or  public  affiurs,  from  ill 
health,  from  a  gloomy  and  melandioly  disposition,  or  from 
the  concurrence  of  all  these  circumstances.  In  such  a  state 
of  mind,  infinite  unknown  evils  are  dreaded  from  unknown 
agents;  and  where  real  objects  of  terror  are  wanting^  the 
soul,  active  to  its  own  prejudice,  and  fostering  its  predo- 
minant inclination,  finds  imi^inary  ones,  to  whose  power 
^|id  malevolence  i|t  sets  no  limits.  As  these  enemies  are 
entirely  invisible  and  unknown,  the  methods  taken  to  ap- 
pease them  ope  equally  unaccountable,  apd  consist  in  cere- 
monies, observances,  mortifications,  sacrifices,  presents,  or 
.  in  any  praipiipe,  however  absurd  or  frivolous,  which  either 
folly  or  knavery  recommends  to  a  blind  and  terrified  cre- 
duKty*  Weakness,  fear,  melancholy,  together  with  Igno- 
rance, are,  therefore,  the  true  sources  of  Supersljtion. 

f2 
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But  the  mind  of  man  is  also  subject  to  an  unaccount- 
able elevation  and  presumption,  arising  from  prosperous 
success,  from  luxuriant  health,  from  strong  spirits,  or  from 
a  bold  and  confident  disposition.  In  such  a  state  of  mind, 
the  imagination  swells  with  great,  but  confused  concep- 
tions, to  which  no  sublunary  beauties  or  enjojrments  can 
correspond.  Every  thing  mortal  and  perishable  vanishes 
as  unworthy  of  attention.  And  a  full  range  is  given  to 
the  fancy  in  the  invisible  regions,  or  world  of  Spirits, 
where  the  soul  is  at  liberty  to  indulge  itself  in  every  ima- 
giiuitt<»i,  which  may  best  suit  its  present  taste  and  dispo- 
]5ition«^-r'Hence  arise  raptures,  tranq>orts,  and  surpKsing 
Higfats  of  fiincy;  and  confidence  and  presumption  still  in- 
creasing, these  raptures,  being  altogether  unaccountable, 
and  seeming  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  our  ordinary  fa- 
xuhieB,  <upe  atCrtbut«l  to  the  immediate  inspiraticii  of  that 
•Divine  Beings  who  is  the  object  of  devotioh.  In  a  fittle 
;time,  the  inspired  person  oomes  to  regattl  l»imself  as  a  dis^ 
;th)gnbhed  fiivourite  of  the  Dfvinifjr ;  and  wh^a  this  fi^enzy 
jonce  takes  plac^  which  is  the  summit  of  enthusiasm,  every 
wfaunsy  is  consecrated :  Human  reason,  and  even  morali- 
ty^ 4i9ie  rejected  as  fidlacimis  guides :  And  die  fanatk  mad- 
tnita  delivers  himself  over,  blindly,  and  without  reserve, 
'to  th^  slqpposed  iilalps^s  of  the  spiHt,  and  to  inspiration 
Atnn.abii>rew«^Hi»pe,  pridtt,  presun^tion,  a  warm  imagi- 
^niftkni,  together  With  igniM'tmce,'  are,  4lierefoi«,  tJh^  Mie 
'^ui^eis  of  Enthusiasm. 

Thes^  two  spedes  of  false  yeligioo  ^n&f^  vMjpA  <K;eask>n 
to  tnany  specnlatiotts ;  bnt  I  i^Hdonfine- myself,  at  pre- 
Jsent,  to  a  few  rdlections  <5onceming  thfiii'  dflBSsretit  hlfltt- 
enee  on  government  and  society.      ■     '  •   .'••*,' 

yiffira  reflectioA  is,  W<atf  superitmcn  isfitixmrMs'^ 
priiitSif  pinoer,  and  tinihu^iasmiwe  kss  or  rtt^er  nwre  «m«* 
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fymrp  4o  Uj  tkan  mmmi  reaun  and  pkUos^pkf^.  As  siqpern 
stiticm  is  founded  on  fear,  scHrrow,  ood  a  depjession  of  spn 
rits,  it  represents  the  man  to  hanself  in  sadi  despicable  co- 
lonr%  that  he  appears  unworthy,  in  his  own  eyes*  of  ap« 
proaehing  the  Dirine  ptesence,  and  naturally  has  recourse 
to  any  other  person,  whose  sancchy  of  life,  or,  perimps,  im- 
pndcace  and  cunning,  have  made  him  be  supposed  more 
fiivoured  by  the  Divinity.  To  him  the  superstitioiis  en* 
trust  their  derotions :  To  his  care  they  reoommeod  their 
praj^rs,  petiidona,  and  sacri6oes :  And  by  his  means,  they 
hope  to  render  thdr  addresses  accq>table  to  their  inoensed 
Deity.  Hence  the  origin  of  Priests,  who  may  justly 
be  ^r^arded  as  an  invention  of  m  timorous  and  abject  stt<- 
ptntitiaD,  wbidi,'  ever  diffident  of  itself,  dares  not  offer  Up 
its  own  devotions,  but  ignorandy  thinks  to  recommend  it- 
self to  the  Divinity,  by  the  mediation  of  his  supposed 
friende  mod  sarvimti*  As  superstition  is  a  consideraUe  in- 
ipciedieiit  in  almost  all  religions,  even  the  most  faoatical; 
there  being  nothing  but  philosophy  able  entirely  to  con* 
qner  these  unaccountable  terrors ;  hence  it  proceeds,  that 
in  aiaaost  every  sect  of  religion  there  are  priests  to  be  fpund : 
Bui  the  stronger  mixture  there  is  of  superstition,  the  bighr 
er  Is  the  authority  of  the  priesthood. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  imtbifr- 
siaals  have  been  free  from  the  yoke  of  ecclesiastics,  and 
have  expressed  great  independence  in  their  devotion ;  with 
a  eontempt  of  forms,  ceremonies,  and  traditions.  Tb^ 
QmAars  ace  the  most  egregious,  though,  at  the  same'tim^, 
the  most  iimoeent  enthusiasts  that  have  yet  been  known.; 
and  are  perhaps  the  only  sect  that  have  never  udmitted 
priests  among  them.  The  Adq^endMSf  of  all  tfia  English 
sectaries^  approach  nearest  to  the  QjMkers  in  faoatidsBp, 
and  in  their  freedom  from  priestly  bondage.    The  iVs^ 
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hperioM  follow  after,  at  an  equal  distance,  in  bbth  parti- 
culars. In  short,  this  observation  is  founded  in  experience ; 
and  will  also  appear  to  be  founded  in  reason,  if  we  consi- 
der, that,' as  enthusiasm  arises  from  a  presumptuous  pride 
and  confidence,  it  thinks  itself  sufficiently  qualified  to  ap-' 
ffoaeh  the  Divinity,  without  any  human  mediator.  Its 
ri^turous  devotions  are  so  fervent,  that  it  even  imagines 
itself  aetuatty  to  approach  him  by  the  way  of  contemplation 
and  inward  converse ;  which  makes  it  neglect  all  those  out- 
ward ceremonies  and  observances,  to  which  the  assistance 
of  the  priests  appears  so  requisite  in  the  eyes  of  their  su- 
perstitious votaries.  The  fanatic  consecrates  himself,  and 
bestows  on  his  own  persoft  a  sacred  character,  much  supe- 
rior to  what  forms  and  ceremonious  institutipos  can  con- 
fer on  any  other. 

My  second  reflection  with  regard  to  these  species  of  false 
religion  is,  that  religions^  which  partake  i^mOmAum^  are^ 

on  their  Jlrstrisey  more /urious  cmd  violetU  than  those  uMck 
partake  qf  super sHtion ;  but  in  a  Httk  time  become  more 
gentile  and  moderate.  The  violence  of  this  species  of  reli* 
^on,  when  excited  by  novelty,  and  aninuited  by  opposi- 
tion, appears  from  numberless  instances;  of  the  Anabap- 
tists  in  Germany,  the  Camisars  in  France,  the  Levellers 
and  other  fanatics  in  England,  and  the  Covenaniers  in.  Scot- 
land. Enthusiasm  being  founded  on  strong  sphrits,  and  a 
presumptuous  boldness  of  character,  it  naturally  begets  the 
most  extreme  resolutions ;  espedally  after  it  rises  to  that 
height  as  to  inspire  the  deluded  fanatic  with  the  opinion  of 
divine  illummations,  and  with  a  contempt  for  the  common 
rules  of  reason,  morality,  and  prudence. 

It  is  thus  enthusiasm  produces  the  most  cruel  disorders 
in  human  society ;  but  its  ftiry  is  like  that  of  diunder  and 
tentpest,  which  exhaust  tliemselves  in  a  little  time,  and 
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kft¥e  ibe  air  more  calm  aad  serene  than  befinre*.  .  When 
the  first  fire  of  en^iisiasm  is  qient,  men  nataorally,  inatl 
ftnalical  8ect%  smk  into  the  greatest  remissness  and  cool- 
new  in  saicred  matters ;  there  being  no  body  of  mep.amcMig. 
tbem»  endoived  with  sufficient  authority^  whose  interest  is 
oonoeooed  to  support  the  religious  spirit:  No  riteSf  oo  c^ 
remoniesy  no  holy  obserranoes^  which  may  oiter  into  the^ 
common  train  of  life)  and  preserve  the  sacred  principles 
firooBi  oblivion.  Saperstitaon»  on  the  c^mtrary,  steals  in  grap 
diuaUy  aad  insensibly ;  renders  mm  tame  and  submissi ve ; 
is  acceptable  to  the  magistrate,  and  seems  inofFen^ve  to  the 
people :  Till  at  last  the  priest^  having  firmly  established  bis 
authoritTf^  becomes  th6  tyrant  and  disturber  of  human  so». 
ciety,  by  his  endless  contentions^  perseciitions,  and  reli- 
gious wars.  How  smoothly  did  the  Romish  church  ad- 
vance in'  her  acquisition  of  power  ?  But  into  what  dismal 
ccmvulsioos  did  she  throw  all  Europe,  in  order  to  main- 
tain it?  On  the  other  hand»  our  sectaries^  who  were  for- 
merly such  dangerous  bigots,  are  now  become  very  firee 
reascmers ;  and  the  Quakers  seem  to  a{^iroach  nearly  the 
only  rqpilar  body  of  Deitia  in  the  universe,  the  liieratij  or 
the  disciples  of  Confucius  in  China.  * 

My  tkird  observatioa  on  this  head  is,  iktd  mqifer$tUi» 
is  an  enamf  to  dvil  Ubtrlih  «^  mtim^Uum  afriaid  to  .ii* 
As  superstition  groans  under  the  dominion  of  priests,  and 
^ithusiasm  is  destru^ve  of  all  ecclesiastical  power,  this 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  present  obsearvation.  Npt  to 
wDnationf  that  emhusjasuif  being  the  infirmity  of  bold  and. 
ambitious  tenqpers,  is  naturally  accompanied  with  a. spirit 
ot  liberty ;  as  superstition,  on  the  contrary,  renders  men 
tame  and  abject,  and  fits  them  for  slavery.   We  learn  from 

*  The  Cbtiiose  literati  have  no  priests  oi  ecclesiastical  establishment 
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Eagkuih  hifltory,  tlMt,  dnrbig  Um  civil  wms,  At  Imbfrn- 
dMf  aiKl  DtriM;  tliau|jli  the  most  opposite  in  their  re^ 
giooB  prindpleS)  yet  were  united  in  their  political  ones, 
and  wens  alike  poseiiMUite  fer  a  eommonwedth*  Andaoice 
the  oi%in  of  H'JI^  end  7b»y,tlie  leaders  of  the  Wkig^hawe 
eidier  been  DeiM$  or  prc^essed  LaiUmKfuirkmi  in  their 
piiocipfes ;  that  is,  friends  to  tdlenitioB,  and  indiffia^ent  to 
any  particular  sect  of  CilrMMau;  WhUe  the  sectaries,  who 
have  all  a  straqgtinctareof  entlMsiasm,  hasvealways^with- 
oat  ezoeption,  concorred  with  that  party,  in  defenee^f  d^* 
▼il  liberty.  The  resemblance  in  tbeir  superstitions  long 
nnited  the  High^huivh  Tcne$,  sad  the  Bamm  CatkefkB,. 
in  support  of  prerogaliiw  tfid  kingly  pow^  $  tbon^  ex- 
perience of  the  toleratjpg  spirit  of  the  inUys  seems  of  late 
to  hare  reconciled  the  CaAalk»  to  that  party.  < 

The  Jfoftrfito  and  Jansmi^  in  IVance  kare  a  thousand 
onintelligiMe  disputes,  which  are  not  worthy  the  refleotion' 
ofa  man  of  sense:  Bat  whrtprineipalfydistingui^es  these 
two  sects,  and  alone  ra^its  attention,  is  the  diiiarout  q^i- 
rit  of  their  religion.  The  iUblMrts  conducted  by  die  cft»» 
mUSi  are  greot  friends  to  superstition,  rigid  observers  of 
external  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  devoted  to  the  autlK>- 
rity  of  the  priests,  and  to  tradition.  The  tXnMMiMr  ore 
^thusiasts,  and  sealous  promotors  of  the  passionate  dero* 
tion,  and  of  the  inward  life;  Uttle  influenced  by  authority ; 
and)  inn  word,  but  half  Cathcdics.  Theccmsequencesare 
eiaetly  confbrmdble  to  the  foregoii^  reasoning. .  The«%- 
mMi  are  the  tyrants  of  the  people,  and  die  slaves  of  the 
centt:  And  the  JtmseoMte  presenre  aUve  the  small  sparks 
of  the  love  of  liberty  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  French- 
nation, 
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INHERE  are  certain  sects,  wfaich  secretly  form  themselves 
in  tlie  learned  world,  as  well  as  factions  in  the  political ; 
and  though  sometimes  they  come  not  to  an  open  ruptnre, 
they  give  a  different  turn  to  the  ways  of  thinking  of  those 
who  have  taken  part  on  either  side.  The  most  remark- 
able of  this  kind  are  the  sects  founded  on  the  different 
sentiments  with  regard  to  die  tKgnUff  qf  human  nature  : 
whidi  is  a  point  diat  seems  to  have  divided  philosophers 
and  poets,  as  well  bjs  divines,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
worid  to  this  day.  Some  exalt  our  species  to  the  skies,  and 
represent  man  as  a  kind  of  human,  demigod,  who  derives 
his  origin  firom  heaven,  and  retains  evident  marks  of  his 
lineage  and  descent  Others  insist  upon  the  blind  sides 
of  hmnan  nature,  and  can  discover  nothing,  except  vanity, 
in  which  man  surpasses  the  otbfer  animals,  whom  he  affects 
so  nradi  to  despise.  If  an  author  possess  the  talent  of 
ilietoric  and  dedamation,  he  commonly  takes  part  with 
the  former:  If  his  turn  Ke  towards  irony  and  ridicule,  he 
natoraSly  throws  himself  into  the  other  extreme. 

I  am  &r  fit>m  thinking,  that  all  those,  who  have  depre- 

'  ciated  our  species,  have  been  enemies  to  virtue,  and  have 

exposed  the  frailties  of  their  fellow-creatures  with  any  bad 

intention.     On  the  contrary,  I  am  sensible  that  a  delicate 
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sense  of  morals,  especially  when  attended  with  a  splene- 
tic temper,  is  apt  to  gyre  a  man  a  disgust  of  the  world,  and 
to  make  him  consider  the  common  course  of  human  affiurs 
with  too  much  indignation*    I  must,  however,  be  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  sentiments  of  those,  who  are  inclined  to 
think  favourably  of  mankind,  are  more  advantageous  to 
virtue,  than  the  contrary  prindples,  which  give  us  a  mean 
opinicm  of  our  nature.    When  a  man  is  prepossessed  with 
a  high  notion  of  his  raid:  and  character  in  thexseadon,  he 
will  naturally  endeavour  to  act  up  to  it,  and  will  scorn  to 
do  a  base  or  vicious  action,  which  might  sink  him  below 
that  figure  which  he  makes  in  bis  own  imagination.     Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  all  our  polite  and  &sbionable  moral- 
ists insist  upon  thb  topic,  and  endeavour  to  represent  vio^ 
unworthy  of  man,  as  wdl  as  odious  in  itself. 

We  find  few  disputes,  that  are  not  founded  on  some 
ambiguity  in  the  expression;  and.  I,  am  persuaded,  that 
the  present  dispute,  concerning  the  dignity  or  ineaan^s 
of  human  nature,  is  not  more  exempt  from  it  than  any 
other.  It  may,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  consider,  what 
is  real^  and  what  is  only  verbal,  in  this  controversy. 

That  there  is  a  natural  difference  between  merit  and  de- 
merit,  virtue  and  vice,  wisdom  and  folly,  no  reasonable 
man  will  deny :  Yet  it  is  evident,  that  in  affixing  the  term, 
which  denotes  either  our  i^probation  or  blame,  w^  are  com- 
monly-more influenced  by  comparison  than  by  any  fixed 
unalterable  standard  in  the  nature  of  things.  In  like  man- 
ner, quantity,  and  extension,  and  bulk,  ajre  by  j^vi^ry  one 
acknowledged. to  be  real  things:  But  when  we. call  any 
animal  greai  or  liUk^  we  always  form  a  secret  comparison 
between  that  animal  and  others  of  the  same  species ;  and 
it  is  that  comparison  which  regulates  our- judgment  con- 
cenung  its  greatness.    A  dog  and  a  horse  may  be  9tf  the 
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very  same  size,  wliile  tlie  one  is  admkred  for  the  greatness 
of  its  bulk,  and  the  other  for  the  smallness.  When  I  am 
present,  therefore^  at  any  dispvte^  I  idways  contidtf  with 
myself,  whether  it  be  a  question  of  ocnoparisoD  or  not  duit 
is  the  subject  of  the  oontrorersy ;  and  if  it  be,  whether  the 
disputants  conqpare  the  same  objects  togedier,  or  taUk  of 
things  Aat  are  widely  different. 

In  forming  oar  notions  of  human  nature,  we  are  apt 
to  make  a  comparison  between  men  and  animals,  the  only 
creatures  endowed  with  thought  that  &11  undilr  our  senses^ 
Certainly  this  comparison  is  favouraUe  to  mankind.  Ob 
the  one  hand,  we  see  a  creature,  whose  thoughts  are  not 
limited  by  any  narrow  bounds,  either  of  place  or  time$ 
who  carries  his  researches  into  the  most  distant  regions  of 
this  globe,  and  beyond  this  globe,  to  the  planets  and  heac 
Tenly  bodies ;  looks  badcward  to  consider  the  first  origin,  at 
least  the 'history  of  the  human  race;  casts  his  eye  forward 
to  see  the  infioence  of  his  actions  upcm  posterity,  and  the 
judgments  which  will  be  formed  of  his  character  a  thou- 
sand years  hence ;  a  creature,  who  traces  causes  and  ef- 
fects to  a  greet  length  and  intricacy;  extracts  general  prin- 
ciples from  particular  appearances ;  improves  upon  his  dis«- 
coverks ;  corrects  his  mistakes ;  and  makes  his  v^y  errors 
pn^table.  On  the  odier  hand,  we  are  presented  with  a 
creature  the  very  reverse  of  this;  limited  in  its  obserra^ 
tions  and  reasonings  to  a  few  sensible  objects  which  smv 
round  it;  without  cnriosi^,  without  foresight;  Mindly 
conducted  by  instinct,  and  attaining,  in  a  short  time,  its 
tttmost  petdectioii,  beyond  which  it  is  never  able  to  advance 
a  single  step.  What  a  wide  diiierence  is  there  between 
these  creatures  I  And  how  exalted  a  notion  must  we  en- 
tertain of  the  former,  in  comparison  of  the  latter ! 

There  are  two  means  commonly  employed  to  ^iaStroy 
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this  ooneluaipn :  Hr0t,  By  making  an  uofair  representa^ 
tion  of  tli9  case)  and  io^istitig  only  upon  the  weabifesses  of 
human  nature.  And,  secomUjs  By  forming  a  new  and  s^ 
cret  comparison  betw^n  man  and  beings  of  the  most  per-* 
feet  wisdom.  Among  the  other  eaccellencies  of  man^  this 
is  one,  that  he  can  form  an  idea  of  perfections  much  be* 
yond  what  he  has  experience  of  in  himself;  and  is  not  li- 
mited in  his  conception  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  He  can 
easily  exalt  his  notions,  and  c^mceive  a  d^ree  of  know* 
ledgci  which,  when  compared  to  his  own,  will  make  the 
latter  appear  very  contempdble,  and  wiU  cause  the  diffe* 
rence  between  that  and  the  sagacity  of  animals,  in  a  man- 
ner, to  disaiqiear  and  vanish.  Now  this  being  a  point,  in 
which  all  the  world  is  agreed,  that  human  understanding 
fiiUs  infinitely  short  of  perfect  wisdom ;  it  is  premier  we 
should  know  when  this  comparison  takes  place,  that  we 
may  not  dispute  where  there  is  no  real  diSerenoe<in  our  sen* 
timenta.  Man  fitlls  much  more  short  of  perfect  wisdom,  and 
even  of  his  own  ideas  of  perfect  wisdom,  than  animals  do 
of  man;  yet  the  latter  difference  is  so  considerable,  that 
nothing  but  a  comparison  with  the  former  can  make  it  ap- 
pear of  little  moment. 

It  is  also  usual  to  congMire  one  man  with  another;  and 
fiodii^  very  few  whom  we  can  call  wise  or  virtuoua^  we  are 
apt  to  entertain  a  contemptible  notion  of  our  species  ja 
general.  That  we  may  be  sensible  of  the  fallacy  of  this 
way  of  reasoning,  we  may  observe^  Uiat  the  honourable  ap- 
pellations of  wise  and  virtnous  are  not  ano^ed  to  Buy 
particular  degree  of  those  qualities  of  vMhm  and  tirim ; 
brat  arise  altogether  from  the  comparison  we  make  between 
one  man  and  another.  When  we  find  a  man,  who  arrives 
at  such  a  pitch  of  wisdom  as  is  very  uncommon,  we  pro- 
nomice  him  a  wise  man:  So  that  to  say,  there  ai^  few 
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wise  men  in  the  world,  is  really  to  say  nothing ;  since  it  is 
only  by  their  soarcily  that  they  merit  diat  appeUation. 
Were  die  lowest  of  onr  species  as  wise  as  TnUy,  or  Load 
Bacon^  we  diould  still  ha^e  reaaoo  to  say  that  these  are  fisw 
wisQ  men.  For  in  that  case  we  should  exalt  our  notions 
of  wisdoDiy  and  dionld  not  pay  a  singolar  honour  te  any 
one,  who  was  not  singnlariy  distingoished  by  hb  talents. 
In  ly^e  manner,  I  hare  heard  it  obserred  by  thonglitlesB 
people^  that  there  are  few  women  possessed  cf  beauQr)  in 
comparison  of  those  who  want  it;  not  oonsideringf  tkut 
we  bestow  the  epithet  of  AooMfj^only  on  snch  as  poaseiB 
a  degree  of  bdanty  that  is  eomaoik  to  them  with  a  few. 
The  same  d^ree  of  beau^  in  a  womnii  is  sailed  defctmi- 
tf^  which  is  treated  as  real  beauty  in  one  of  oar  sts. 

As  it  is  usual,  in  ferming  a  notion  of  our  speeies^  to 
MW^aare  it  with  the  other  species.aboTe  or  below  it,  or  to 
Gonopaiev  the  iacKnduals  oi  the  species  among  thsmselvies ; 
so  we  often  omnpare  together  the  dUfesent  motives  or  m- 
toating  principles  of  human  nature^  in  order  to  fegidale 
•our  judgment  ooDoeming  it  And,  indeed  this  is  the  qd- 
ly.kind  of  oompariaon  wlunh  is  worth  our  al1entioii,r  or  <fe- 
iciAsa  an]f!  thing  in  the  present  questioai.  Ware  our  selish 
mtd  yickms  prittdpka  so  mnch  predeminaat  nbotreour  so- 
cial and  Tirtnoui^  as  is.  asserted  by  somepbiIosq9lM9i%  ifte 
.'Oi^t  mMbubied^  to  ealenaut  a  CMmtemplibkrnQtims  of 
.liiiSQsmiaaiaBre*'.  . 

..  Thtiit  iatmtsh  of  a  ^ute  of  ironi)  in  attliMaocMtw^ 
.^iHay.  WheSL*  a  mad  denies  the  sinaenty  of  alL  pnUie 
lapiait  ov^flelAMii  H^t^^om^  0^^w9mmahff^(l  9mM:9L 
jtes vrittjt |04iMktQf him*  . Perhi|pisl»e Mi^rlotelfais fialih 
^eo  isfaodtsei;  and4isti»eibis  a9MliMriM.iq  vmrnoy^wU^tm 
idovlbtaceiieefsiijfiiu  force  sodrealilty.  But  ^then  he  prp- 
iSeeds  afterwfnrde  to  rfject  all  privitte  £riendsfa^  if  (no  i 
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tettat  or  self-love  uitemiix  itself^  I  am  then  c<Hifident  that 
be  dsases  tenns^  and  confounds  the  ideas  of  thmgs ;  since 
it  k  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  so  feelfisfa,  or  rather  so 
'stoptd,  as  to  make  no  difievence .  between  one  man  and 
another,  and  give  no  preference  to  qualities,  whidi  engage 
hia  approbation  and  esteem*  Is  lie  also,  say. I,  a&insensir 
Me  to  an^r  as  be  pretends  to  be  to  friendship?  And  does 
infury  and  vrozig  no  more  affect  him  than  kindness  tor  be- 
nefits? Impossible:  He  does  not  know  hims^:  He 
Jttii  foi^otten  the  movements  of  his  heart ;  or  ralherf  he 
makes  use  of  a  difierent  language  ficom  the  rest  of  his 
oodntrymen,  aiid  calb  not  Airigs  by  their  ptoper  names. 
What  say  you  of  natural  affection !  (I  subjoin)  la  that  al- 
so a  apecies  of  self-love  ?  Yes :  All.  is  self-iove*  Ycmr 
diildren  are  loved  only  because  they  are  yours :  Your 
fticnd  for  a  like  reasMm :  And  ynr  country  engages  you 
only  so  far  as  it  has  a-conneotmn  with  yamrseff:  Were  the 
idea  of  self  removed,  nothing  would  afifeet  you :  You 
worid  be  akbgether  unactive  and  insensible :  Or,  if  you 
ever  give  yourself  any  movement,  it  woukl  only  be  from 
vanky,  anda  desire  of  fame  and  reputation  to  this  same 
self.  I  am  wiffing,'  reply  Ij  to  receive  your  interpretation 
-of  human  actions,  provided  you  admit  the  facts.  That 
speoies  t]f  self«k>ve,  which  displays  itsdf  in  kindness  to 
iodwes,  you  ralajBt  allow  to  hsm  great  hiflnence  over  human 
actions,  and  even  greater,  on  many  occasions,  than  that 
^MA  'remains  in  its  i  original  shape  and  form.  For  /how 
fewatethere,  having  a  family,  chfldren,  and  rdations,  who 
4I0  not:  spend  m^w  on  the  misdntenance  and  education  of 
tbese-thali  on  tiiefa'^iwnpleasares?  This,  indeed,  youjustiy 
observe^  mny  proceed  firom  their  self^love^  since  the  pro- 
iqperity  of  (hdr  fhmily  and  friends  is  4>n^  or  the  chie^  of 
then-  pleasures,  as  well  as  «beir  chief  honour.    Be  you  al- 
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SO  one  of  these  selfish  men,  and  you  are  suiro  of  en^eiy  Qite^^ 
good  opiMon  and  good  will  ;•  oiv  not  to.  •sliock  your  eavi 
with  ^liese  expi^esflkNfts,  the  self-love  of  orery  eM»  and  oiiae 
ampDg  the  rest,  will  then  incline  us  toMrveyoUt  aod-speak 
well  of  you* 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  two  things  which  have  led 
astray  those  philosophers,  that  have  insisted  so  much  on  the 
selfishness  of  man.  In  the  fir^A  place,  they  found,  that 
every  act  of  virtue  or  friendship  was  attended  ¥dth  a  secret 
pleasure ;  whence  they  concluded,  that  friendship  and  vir- 
tue could  not  be  dinnterested.  But  the  fallacy  of  this  is 
obvious.  The  virtuous  sentiment  or  passion  produces  the 
pleasure^  and  does  not  arise  from  it*  I  feel  a  plduure  ia 
doing  good  to  my  friend,  because  I  love  him ;  but  do  not 
love  hun  for  the  sake  of  that  pleasure. 

In  the  wxmi  place,  it  has  always  been  found,  that  the 
virtuous  are  far  from  being  indifierent  to  praise;  and 
therefore  they  have  been  represented  as  a  set  of  vain-glo- 
rious men,  who  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  applauses  of 
others.  But  this  iJso  is  a  fallacy.  It  is  very  unjust  in  the 
world,  when  they  find  any  tincture  of  vanity  in  a  laudable 
action,  to  depreciate  it  upon  that  account,  or  ascribe  it  oi- 
tirely  to  that  motive.  The  case  is  not  the  same  with  vi^ 
niQr,  as  with  other  passions.  Where  avarice  or  revenge 
enters  into  any  seemingly  virtuous  action,  it  is  difficult  fin: 
us  to  determine  bow  &r  it  enters,  and  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose it  the  sole  actuating  prindple.  But  vanity  is  so  close- 
ly allied  to  virtue,  and  to  love  the  fame  of  laudable  actions 
approaches  so  near  the  love  of  laudable  actions  for  thdr 
own  sake,  that  these  passions  are  more  capable  of  mixture^ 
than  any  other  kinds  of  affection ;  and  it  is  almost  impos* 
sible  to  have  the  latter  without  scnne  degree  of  the  former. 
Accordingly,  we  find,  that  this  passion  for  glory  is  always 
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wavped  and  varied  according  to  thepajfticular  taste  or  dis- 
poaition  0f  Che  mind  an  which  it  fiilb.  Nero  had  the  ^aae 
vanity  in  driving  a  diariol,  that  Trepan  had  in  governing 
the  empire  with  jnstice  and  ability*  To  love  the  glory  of 
virtuous  deeds  is  a  sure  proof  of  the  love  of  virtue. 
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OF  CIVIL  LIBERTY. 


±HOSE  who  employ  their  pens  on  poiitieal  sobjectSi  free 
from  party-jnige,  and  perty'f  rejadioes,  cultivmte  a  aciencet 
which,  of  all  others,  cootribiites  most  to  public  uttli^,  and 
even  to  the  private  satiafaction  of  those  who  addict  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  it.  I  am  apt,  however,  to  entertain 
a  saspicion,  that  the  world  is  still  too  yoong  to  fix  many 
general  truths  in  politics  which  will  remain  true  to  the 
latest  posterity.  We  have  not  as  yet  had  experience  of 
three  thousand  years ;  so  that  not  <»ily  the  art  of  reason- 
ing is  still  imperfect  in  this  science,  as  in  all  others,  but 
we  even  want  sufficient  materials  upon  which  we  can  lea^ 
son.  It  is  not  fully  known  what  d^ee  of  refinement, 
either  in  virtue  or  vice,  human  nature  ib  8iisoq>tible  o^ 
nor  what  may  be  expected  of  mankind  from  any  great 
revolution  in  their  education,  customs,  or  principles.  Ma- 
chiavel  was  certainly  a  great  genius ;  but,  having  confined 
his  study  to  the  furious  and  tyrannical  govenunents  of 
ancient  times,  or  to  the  lltde  disorderly  principalities  of 
Italy,  his  reasonings,  especially  upon  monarchical  govern-, 
ment,  have  been  found  extremely  defective ;  and  there 
scarcely  is  any  maxim  in  his  Prmee  which  subsequent  ex- 
perience has  not  Entirely  refuted.  **  A  weak  prince,"  says 
he,  **  is  incapable  of  receiving  good  counsel ;  for,  if  he 
VOL,  J.  Q 
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consult  with  several,  he  wUi  not  be  able  to  choose  among 
their  different  counsels.  If  he  abandon  himself  to  one^ 
that  minister  may  perhaps  have  capacity,  but  he  will  not 
long  be  a  minister.  He  will  be  sure  to  dispossess  his 
master,  and  place  himself  and  his  family  upon  the  throne." 
I  mention  this,  among  many  instances  of  the  errors  of  that 
politician,  proceeding,  in  a  great  measure,  from  his  having 
lived  in  too  early  an  age  of  the  world,  to  be  a  good  judge 
of  political  truth.  Almost  all  the  princes  of  Europe  are 
at  present  governed  by  their  ministers,  and  have  been  so 
for  near  two  centuries ;  and  yet  no  such  event  has  ever 
hai^>ened,  or  can  possibly  hi^pen.  Sejanus  might  pro*- 
ject  dethroning  the  Ceesars,  but  Fleury,  though  ever  so 
vicious,  could  not,  while  in  his  senses,  entertain  the  least 
hopes  of  dispossessing  the  Bourbons. 

Tfade  was  never  esteemed  an  affiiir  of  state  till  the  last 
century ;  and  there  scarcely  is  any  ancient  writer  on  politics 
who  has  made  mention  of  it*.  Even  the  Italians  have  kept 
a  profound  silence  with  regard  to  it,  though  it  has,  now 
engaged  the  chief  attention,  as  well  of  ministers  of  state 
as  of  speculative  reasoners*  The  great  opulence,  gcan«- 
deur,  -and  military  achievements  of  the  two  maritime 
powers,  seem  first  to  have  instructed  mankind  in  the  im^ 
portahce  of  an  extensive  commerce*    .    . 

Having  therefore  intended,  in  this  essay,  to  make  a  full 
comparison  of  civil  liberty  and  absolute  government,  and 
to  show  the  great  advantages  of  the  former  above  the  latter » 
I  began  to  entertain  a  suspicion  that  no  man  in  this  age 
was  sujfficiendy  qualified  for  such  an  undertaking ;  and  that 
whatever  any.  one  should  advance  on  that  head  would,  in 

*  Xenop^on  mcDtiotis  it,  but  wiUi  a  doubt  if  it  be  of  ftay  advantage  to  % 
•tote.  £i)«  tuu  tfctf^tu  afsAsi'ri  viXtf,  &c.  Xbm.  Hxaao. — Plato  to. 
Ul\y  ^xdudf  8  it  from  Lis  ixsaginary  republic.     Dc  Lc^ibus,  lib.  iv. 
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bM  prolmbillty,  be  refuted  by  further  earperience,  and  be 
rgeoted  by  posterity.  Such  mighty  revoluticMis  have  hap* 
pened  in  human  affiurs,  and  so  many  events  have  arisen 
contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  andents,  that  they  are 
sufficient  to  beget  the  suspicion  of  still  further  changes. 

It  had  been  observed  by  the  andents,  that  all  the  arta 
and  sci^ices  aM>se  among  free  nations;  and  that  the  Per- 
sians and  Egyptians,  nbtwithstamding  their  ea$e»  opulence^ 
and  luxury,  made  but  faint  efforts  towards  a  relish  in  those 
finer  pleasures,  which  were  carried  to  such  perfectidn  by 
the  Greeks,  amidst  continual  wars,  attended  with  poverty, 
and  die  greatest  simplicity  of  life  and  manners.     It  had  al- 
so been  observed,  that,  wheo  the  Greeks  lost  their  liberty, 
though  they  increased  mightily  in  ridies  by  means  of  the 
conquests  ot  Alexander ;  yet  the  arts,  from  that  moment, 
deeM&ed  among  them,  and  have  never  since  been  able  to 
Tt&Bt  their  h^ad  in  that  climate.  Learning  was  transplanted 
to  Rome^  the  only  free  patiom  at  that  time  in  the  universe ; 
and  Having  met  with  so  favourable  a  soil,  it  made  prodi- 
gious shoots  for  above  a  century;  till  the  decay  of  liber- 
ty produced  also  the  decay  of  letters,  and  spread  a  total 
barbarism  over  the  world.    From  these  two  experiments^' 
of  which  each  was  double  in  its  kind,  and  shewed  the  fall 
of  learning  in  absolute  governments,  as  well  as  its  rise  in 
popular  ones,  Longinus  thought  himself  sufficiendy  justi- 
fied in  asserting,  that  the  arts  and  sciences  could  never 
flourish  but  in  a  free  government :  And  in  this  opinion  he 
has  been  followed  by  several  eminent  writers  *  in  our  own 
Goimtry,  who  either  confined  their  view  merely  to  ancient 
facts,  or  entertained  too  great  a  partiality  in  favour  of  that 
form  of  government  established  among  us. 

But  what  would  these  writers  have  said  tp  the  instances 

•  Mr  Addlf on  and  Lonl  ShailoKbnry. 
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tfinoderja  Home  sad  FloreDce?  Ofwhichthefonnercar* 
wA.tQ  penfcK^n  aU  the  fiiier  arts  of  sculpture,  piduluigt 
^  misic,  $s  w^  as  poetiy*  tbough  Hgroaued  under  tyrw* 
liyiaud  wdqr  the  tyranny  of  priasta :  WJbHe  the  latter  made 
its  <duef  progre98  in  the  arts  and  actwoes  after  it  hq^.to 
loae  its  libaly  by  the  usurpation  of  the  fiunily  of  Medici^ 
AjJQStOf  Tasaoi  Galileo^  no  inoi^e  than  Rafdiafsl  or  Michael 
Ang^loy  ware  not  bom  in  republics.  And  thou^  the 
Iiombard  school  was  fiunons  as  wdll  as  the  Rpman^  yet  the 
Venedaiii  have  had  the  smallest  share  in  its  honours,  and 
seem  xaillier  inferior  to  the  other  Italians  in  their  genius 
fiir  the  arts  and  sciences.  Rubens  established  his  school 
at  Antwerp^  not  at  Amsterdam.  Dresden^  not  Hamburgh, 
is  the  centre  of  politeness  in  Germany. 

But  the  most  eminent  instance  (^  the  flourishing  of  learn- 
ing in  abflohite  governments  b  that  of  France,  which  scarce* . 
ly  ever  enjoyed  any  established  liberty,  and  yet  has  car- 
ried the  arts  and  sciences  as  near  perfection  as  any  other, 
nation.  The  English  are,  perhaps,  greater  philosophers ; . 
the  Italians  better  painters  and  musicians ;  the  Romans 
were  greater  orators :  But  the  French  are  the  onl^  people, 
exccftt  the  Greeks,  who  have  been  at  once  philosophers, 
poets,  oratcHTs,  historians,  painters,  architects^  sculpt(», 
and  musicians.  With  regard  to  the  stage,  they  have  ex-, 
celled  even  the  Greeks^  who  iiir  excelled  the  English. 
Andf  in  common  life,  they  have,  in  a  great  measure^  per- 
fected that  art,  the  most  useful  and  agreeable  of  any»  FJrt 
de  Vivre,  the  art  of  socie^  and  conversation. 

If  we  consider  the  state  of  the  sciences  and  polite  ai^s  in^ 
our  own  country,  Horace's  observation,  with  r^ard  to  the 
Romans,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  applied  to  the  British* 


Sed  in  rongum  tamen  «vum 
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Hie  ekgaacc  and  propriety  of  stylerhaiyeljeen  Ttiry  miteli 
tieg^acted  amoi^  «8«  We  hate  no  dicdonArj  of  our  iMr 
jpmg^  and  scaroely  a  tblertblie  gramnudr.  The  firat  polite 
prose  %e  have  was  writ  hj  a  man  who  is  atSi  alifre  K  Aa 
to  Sprats  Lock^  and  even  Temple^  they  knew  tod  Mttle  of 
the  mles  of  art  to  be  estaemed  el^fpmt  writaas*  Theproae 
of  Bacon,  Harrington,  and  Milton,  ia  altdgaliier  atitf  and 
pedantic,  thongh  their  aenae  be  e]l:oeUent  Men,  in  diia 
totintry,  hate  been  so  mnch  occupied  in  the  great  diaputea 
o£lUig&M,  PMScs^  and  PiUbsqpAy,  that  they  had  no  ra* 
Bah  jbr  the  seemingly  minute  obserrationa  of  gtammar  and 
tsiticisnL  And,  thongh  this  torn  of  thiakiag  moat  ha?a 
eonriderably  improved  our  sense  and  our  talent  of  reason^ 
ing,  it  must  be  confiessed,  that  even  in  those  sdences  abote 
mentioned,  we  have  not  any  standavd^book  which  we  can 
transmit  to' posterity :  And  the  utmost  we  hate  to  boasted 
are  a  few  essays  towards  a  more  just  philosophy ;  which 
indeed  prosaise  ii^,  but  have  not  as  yet  reached  any  d^ 
gree  ef  perfection. 

It  has  become  an  established  opinion,  that  dommeroe 
can  never  flourish  but  in  a  free  government ;  iind  this 
opindon  seems  to  be  founded  on  a  longer  and  larger  eic« 
perienoe  than  the  foregoing,  with  r^rard  to  the  arts  and 
adenDes.  If  vre  trace  comme'roe  in  its  progress  through 
Tyi^  Athens,  Syracuse,  Carthage,  Venice,  Florence^ 
Genoa,  Antwerp,  Holland,  England,  &c«  we  shall  alwaya 
find  It  to  have  fisEed  its  aeat  in  free  governments.  The 
three  greatest  trading  towns  now  in  Europe,  are  London,, 
Amsterdam,  and  Hamburgh  {  all  free  cities,  and  Protestant 
cities ;  that  is^  efegoying  a  double  liberly.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  the  great  jealousy  entertained  of 
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late  with  regard  to  the  commerce  of  France,  seems  to  prove 
4bAt  tbis, maxim  is  no  more  certain  and  inialUbJie  than  the 
jfdr^foing,  and  that  the  subjects  of  an  absolute  prince  Biay 
become  our  rivals  in  oommerce  as  well  as  in  learning. 

Durst  I  deliver  my  opinion  in  an  affiiir  of  so  mueb  un- 
certainty,  I  would  assert,  that  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  the  Frendv-there  is  something  hurtful  to  amunerce  in* 
herent  in  the  very  nature  of  absolute  government,  and  in- 
separable from  it;  though  the  reason  I  should  assign  for 
this  c^inion  is  somewhat  different  from  that  which  is  com- 
monly insisted  on.  Private  property  seems  to  me  almost 
as  secure  in  a  civilized  European  monarchy  as  in  a  repub- 
lic; nor  is  danger  much  apprehended,  in  such  a  govern- 
ment, from  the  violence  of  the  sovereign,  more  than  vre 
commonly  dread  harm  from  thunder,  or  earthquakes,  or  any 
accident  the  most  unusual  and  extraordinary.  Avarice,  the 
spur  of  industry,  is  so  obstinate  a  passion,  and  works  its 
way  through  so  many  real  dangers  and  difficulties,  thai  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  scared  by  any  imaginary  danger,  which 
is  so  small,  that  it  scarcely  admits  of  calculation.  Com- 
merce, therefore,  in.my  opinion,  is  apt  to  decay  in  absolute 
governments,  not  because  it  b  there  less  seeure,  but  beosnee 
it  is.  less  honofurcMe*  A  subordioation  of  rank  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  support  of  monarchy*  Birth,  titles,  and' 
places  must  be  honoured  above  industry  and  riches.  And 
while  these  noticms  prevail,  all  the  considerable  traders 
wi{tl)e  tempted  to  throw  up  their  commerce,  in  order  to 
purchase  some  of  those  employments,  to  which  privileges 
and  honours  are  annexed. 

*  fiSAce  I  am  upon  this  head,  of  th^  alterations  whith  time 
has'prdd:uced,  or  may  produce  in  politics,  I  must  observe, 
that  all  kinds  of  government,  free  and  absolute,  seem  to 
have  undergone,  in  modern  limes,  a  great  change  for  the 
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better^  with  regard  both  to  foreign  and  domestio  manage^ 
oenL  The  balance  of  power  i»  a  secret  in  politioB,  iiitty 
loiown  only  to  the  present  age;  and  I  most  add,  tiiat  the 
internal  police  of  states  has  also  received  great  improve* 
anents  within  the  last  eentnry.  We  are  informed  l^  Sal* 
lusty.that.Gililitie's  army  was  much  augmented  by  the  ac- 
cession of  the  highwaymen  about  Rome ;  tboi^h  I  believe^ 
that  all  of  that  profession  who  are  at  present  dispersed  over 
JQurope  would  not  amount  to  a  regiment.  In  Cicero's 
l^eadmgs  for  Milo,  I  find  this  argument  among  others, 
made  use  of  to  prove  that  his  client  had  not  assassinated 
Clodius.  Had  Milo^  said  he,  intended  to  haipe  IdUed  CIo- 
dius,  he  had  not  attacked  him  in  the  day-time,  and  at  suck 
a  distance  firom  the  cily :  He  had  waylaid  him  at  night, 
near  the  suburbs,  where  it  might  have  been  pretended  that 
he  was  IdUed  by  robbers ;  and  the  frequency  of  the  acci- 
dent would  have  fovo^red  the  deceit*  This  is  a  surpriinng 
proof  4)f  the  loose  policy  df  Rome,  and  of  Ae  number  and 
force  of  these  robbers;  since  Clodius  *  was  at  that  time  at-* 
tended  by  thirty  slaves,  who  were  completely  armed,  and 
suEfficiendly  accustomed  to  blood  imd  danger  in  the  frequent 
tumultB  eaciced  by  that  seditious  tribune.  v 

1  Jbitthoughallkinds  of  government  be  improved  in  mo- 
dem: lames,  yet  monarchical  government  seems  to  have 
laade.tfae  greatest  advances  towards  perfection.  It  may 
now  be  affirmed  of  civijized  monarchies,  what  was  former-  L" 
]y  said  in  praiseof  republics  aloiie,  Aof  they  ore  a  govern^ 
meni  ^Laws^  not  qf  Men.  They  are  found  susceptible  of 
order,  ^method,  and  constancy,  to  a  surprising  degree. 
Properly  is  there  secure ;  industry  encouraged ;  the  arts 
flourish;  and  Aie  prince  lives  secure  among  bis  subjects, 

..^,YJ4e  Ate.  PwL  in.Qoit.  luro.MUonfi..    ... 
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like  a  fiitber  among,  his  childreD.  There  are,  perhaps,  and 
haut  been.lbr  tv^D  oenturies,  neaf  two  hundred  absoluitt 
pxinoeiy  ^mat  and  amallt  in  Europe;  and  aliowing  twen* 
tj  jKMprs'to  eaoh  Joeigik,  we  magr  Jsuf^KMe,  that  diere  have 
faeeti  111  Ihe  whole  two  thousand:  monarohB  or  grants,  aa 
the  Oteett&wonld  baYccalled  them:  Yetof  these  there  has 
not  been  ohe^  not-even  Philip  il.  of  Spain/  so  bad  as  Ti^ 
berius,  CaUgula^  Nero»  or  Domitian/ whp  were  fiKtvki 
twdve  amongst  the  Roman  emperors.    It  must,  howevei^ 
be  oonfesaed,  that  though  monietschica}  govemineiitB  haifi^ 
^proached  nearer  to  popular  ones,  in  gendeness  and  sl»« 
hiiity,  they  are  istill  inferior.     Our  modem  educatioh  and 
^ustom^  instil  more  humanity  and  moderation  than  the  an** 
vient ;  but  ha v^  not  as  yet  been  able  to  overcome  entineljr 
the  i^advanta^s  of  that  form  of  goveminent. 
.  JBut  bei'e  I  must  beg  leave  to  advance  a  conjeoim^,  whioh 
seems  probable,  but  which  posterity  alone  can  fidly  judge 
Qf,    I  em  apt  to  think,  that  iii'imonarchical  goveinments: 
there  is.  a  8<)Mrce  of  improveaoent,  and  in  popular  govenir* 
«»enta  a  source  of  di^^iaracy,  which  in.  time  will  bdng 
these  q^ecies  of  civil  polily  stitt  nearec  an  equality.    1^ 
greatest  abuses,  wbiftb  arise  in  France^  the  most  peifitot 
model  of  pure  monarchy,  proceed  not  from  the  numbev  or 
weight  of  the  taioesy  beyond  wbat  are  to  be  met  with  iti  free 
countries ;  but  from  the  expensive,  unequal,  arbitral^,  and 
intricate  method  of  levying  them»  by  whidi  the  industry  of 
th^  poor,,  especially  of  the  peasants  and  farmecs,  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  discouraged,  and  agficulture  rendered  a 
beggarly  and  sbivish  emplaym^t*    But  to  whose  advan** 
tage  do  these  abuses  tend  ?  If  to  that  of  the  nohiHty,  they 
flight  be  esteemed  inherent  in  that  form  of  government ; 
since  the  nobility  are  the  true  supports  of  monarchy ;  and 
it  is  natural  their  interest  should  be  more  consulted,  in  such 
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»  conBlituUoii,  than  tlmt  of  the  peopk.  But  ihe  nebUtty 
aac^  m  realify)  the  chief  losers^  by  0kif  oppiession ;  sinee  it 
miDS  tbeir  estates,  snd  beggars  theif  tenaiitB.  l^e  only 
^iikeca  by  it  are  the  FbumeiiW;  a  a^ea  of  men  valber  o;* 
diotta  to  the  Bobilify'  and  the.  whole  kkigdem*  If  a  prfnee 
or  miiiister)  tfaerefive,  should  anqse,  endow^  with  aii&i^ 
ciept  discenmient  to  know  hia  own  and  the  public  interest 
and  with  snfficknt  fiirce  of  mind  to  teeak  through  aneient 
custmns)  we  might  expect  to  see  these-  abuses  Fenedied  t 
'in  ^hii&  ease  tiie  ^Hfferehce  between  that  absolute  govern-* 
ment  and  our  free  one  would  not  appear  so  considet'rilAe 
as  at  present. 

The  source  of  degeneracy,  which  may  be  remarked  in 
free  governments,  consists  in  the  practice  of  contracting 
debt,  and  mortgaging  the  public  revenues,  by  which  taxe^ 
may,  in  time,  become  altogether  intolerable,  and  all  the 
property  of  the  state  be  brought  into  the  hands  of  the  pu- 
blic. This  practice  is  of  modem  date.  The  Athenians, 
though  governed  by  a  republic,  paid  near  two  hundred /ler 
cent  for  those  sums  of  money,  which  any  emergence  made 
it  necessary  for  them  to  borrow ;  as  we  learn  from  Xeno^ 
phon  '.  Among  the  modems,  the  Dutch  first  introduced 
the  practice  of  borrowing  great  sums  at  low  interest,  and 
have  well  nigh  ruined  themselves  by  it  Absolute  princes 
have  also  contracted  debt ;  but  as  an  absolute  prince  may 
make  a  bankruptcy  when  he  pleases,  his  people  can  ne- 
ver be  oppressed  by  his  debts.  In  popular  governments, 
the  people,  and  chiefly  those  who  have  the  highest  ofiices, 
being  commonly  the  public  creditors,  it  is  difficult  for  the 

XtrttTtv  Ui  mf  «^«(^9 — u  )f  ys  ^Mtrot  Ah^tutn  wXu»f»  Xn4^»9rm  umr 
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state  to  make  uto  of  this  remedy,  which,  however,  it  maj 
sometiines  be  necessary,  is  always  cruel  and  barbarous. 
This,  therefore,  seems  to  be  an  incomrenience,  which  near-^ 
ly  threatens  ^I  free  governments ;  especially  cor  own,  at 
tbepresentjuiictoreofaflSurs.  And  what  a  strong  motive 
is  this,  to  iticrease  our  frugality  of  puUic  money ;  lest,  tot 
want  of  it,  We  be  reduced,  by  the  multifdicity  of  taxes,'or 
what  is  worse,  by  our  public  impotence  and  inalnlity  for 
defence,  to  curse  our  very  liberty,  and  wish  ourselves  in 
the  same  state'  of  servitude  with  all  the  natioiis  diat  sur« 
round  us  ? 


■•  •  w 
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or  KLOgUSNCE, 

jThosk  who  consider  the  periods  and  revolntions  of  hu« 
man  kind,  as  represented  in  history,  are  entertained  with 
«  spectacle  full  of  pleasure  and  variety,  and  see  with  sur* 
prise,  the  manners,  customs  and  opinions  of  the  same  spe- 
cies susceptible  of  such  prodigious  changes  in  different  pe* 
Tiods  of  time.  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that,  in  dvU 
hisloary,  there  is  found  a  much  greater  unifonaity  in  the 
history  of  learning  and  science,  and  that  the  wars,  nego* 
ciatioDs,  and  politics  of  one  age,  resemble  more  those  of 
another,  dian  the  taste,  wit,  and  speculative  principles.  In- 
terest and  «nbition,  honour  and  shame,  friefidship  and  en^ 
iriity,  graititude  and  reven^,  are  the  prime  movers  in  all 
public  iransactions ;  and  these  passions  are  of  a  very  stub* 
bom  and  iintractable  nature,  in  eompariAon  of  the  senti- 
ments and  undterstahdtng,  which  are  easily  varied  by  edu- 
cation and  example.  The  Goths  were  much  more  infe*. 
rior  to  the  Bcmians  in  taste  and  sdenc^  than  in  courage 
and  virtue.    '  '. 

But  not  to  compare  together  natibtis  so  widely  differ^t ; 
it  may  be  observed,  that  even  this  latter  period  of  hunudi 
leanuog  is^  in  many  respects,  of  ad  opposite  charai^ter  to 
ihe  ancient ;  and  that^  if  we  be  superior  in  phiIosophy»  wo 
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ate  still,  notwithstanding  all  our  refinements,  much  infe-« 
rior  in  eloquence. 

In  ancient  times,  no  work  of  genius  was  thought  to  re- 
quire so  great  parts  and  capacity,  as  the  speaking  in  pu- 
blic ;  and  some  eminent  writers  KaTe  pronounced  the  ta<^ 
lents,  even  of  a  great  poet  or  philosopher,  to  be  of  an  in- 
ferior nature  to  those  which  ure  requisite  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking. Greece  and  Rome  produced,  each  of  them, 
but  one  accomplished  orator  a  dud  whatever  praises  the 
other  celebrated  speakers  might  merit,  they  were  still  es- 
teemed much  inferior  to  these  great  models  of  eloquence* 
It  is  obsei^able,  that  the  ancient  critics  eonld  a^arodiy  fiad 
twooretors  in  any  oge^  who  deserved  to  be  placed  preeife* 
ly  in  the  same  rank)  and  possessed  the  same  degree  of  me* 
rit.  Calvus,  Cdius,  Crario^  Mortensius,  Caesar^  rose  oii« 
above  another :  But  the  greatest  of  that  e^  wm  infimor 
^  Cicero>  the  most  eloquent^ieaker  thathadever  appear- 
ed in  Rome.  Those  of  fine  taste,,  howiever,  ptonousoed 
this  judgment  of  the  Roman  oraitor,  aswdl  aa  of  the  Gre** 
oian,  that  bothoftfaem  surpassed  in  eloquence  all  ^t  had 
ever  .appeared,  but  that  they  were  fiur  fiKim  reaching  the 
pef&otiopw  their  art,  which  was  infinite^  and  not  tailveK« 
^seeded  human  fime  to  attain^  but  hlwaQ.iXMgilMltU>ll  to 
conceive.  Cicero  declarei  himself  satisfied  with  his  owb 
p^ormanees ;  nr^,  even  with  those  ofjOemosAmes.  ha 
mmt  iwidiB  €t ixqicum  m^m  oia^eB^'SKjs  he»  et  temper  aUqmd 
immeMitmi  iif^Miumfue  deiidenmt. 

Of  all  the  polite  and  learned  nlitions,  England  alone  pe0<r 
sesses  a  popular  government,  or  admits  into  the  legislatura 
such  numerous  assemblies  as  can  be  snpposed  to  lie  under 
die  dominion  of  ^(N}uenee.  But  what  h|tt  England  to  boaai 
of  in  this  particular  ?  In  enumerating  the  great  men*  whoi 
have  dqne  hdqodr  to  oipr  country,  we  exult  tp  ous  poetii 
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And  plulosopfaers ;  bat  what  orators  are  ever  mentioned  ?  t 
eafidierearetliemoniiaeiitsoftheirgeiBuatobeiQetwith?  | 
Tbere  aie  fonnd,  indeed,  in  our  hialorie%  thenunesof  fe? 
▼eral,  who  directed  the  resolutions  of  our  parliament:  But 
neither  theniselTeanor  othen  ham.  taken  the  pains  to  pre- 
sence dieir  peaches :  and  ike  authori^,.  which  thej  post 
sessed,  seems  to  have  l»6en  owing  to  their  experi^ioe,  wi»* 
dom»  ocpower^  more  than  to  their  talents  for  oratory.  At 
present^  there  are  above  half  a  doasen  speakers  in  the  two 
hooMB,  wlio^  in  the  jud|piieBt  of  the  pidiHc^  have  reached 
vwy  near  the  same  pilch  of  eloquence;  and  no  man  prei* 
lands  to  give  any  otte  the  pnferenoe  above  the  rest  This 
seemstomea<»]{teinproo^  that  none  of  them  have  attain-^ 
ed  much  beyond  a  mediocrity  in  ibebr  art,  .and  that  the 
Iqpecies  of  doquence,  which  they  aspire  to,  gives  no  ezmw 
cise  to  tfae-siddimear  faculties  of  the  mind,  but  may  be  reach- 
ed hf  ordmaiy  talents  and  a  slight  application.  A  han«> 
dred  cabinet  makers  in  London  can  work  a  table  or  a 
chair  equally  well ;  but  no  one  poet  can  write  verses  with 
such  ^'irit  and  elegance  as  Mr  Pc^* 

We  are  told,  that  when  Demosthenes  was  to  plead,  all 
ingenious  .men  flocked  tQ  Athens  from  the  most  remote 
parts  of  Oneeoe,  as  to  the  most  celebrated  spectacle  of  the 
world  *.  At  London  you  may  see  men  sauntering  in  the 
court  of  requests,  while  the  most  in^ortant  debate  is  car-> 
rying  on  in  the  two  houses ;  and  many  do  not  think  tfaem-^ 
selves  suffid^itly  compensated  for  the  losing  of  their 
dinners,  by  all  the  eloquence  of  our  most  celebrated  speak- 

*  Ne  illud  quidem  intdligunt,  non  modo  ila  memoria  proditum  esie,  sod 
itn  necewc  Imase,  cam  DemosUienes  dictunis  eauet,  ut  concunuB,  audiendi 
eauM,  ex  tota  Orceia  ilerent.  At  cum  isti  AtUci  dicunt^  non  modo  a  co-^ 
rona  (qu«d  ett  ipniBi  miacmkile)  sed  etiam  ab  advocatia  relinquimlur. 

Cicero  4c  CUarU  Oratorilmt* 
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eiv.  When  old  Gibber  is  to  act,  the  curiosity  of  several 
is  more  excited,  than  when  our  prime  minister  is  to  de^- 
fend  himself  from  a  motion  for  his  removal  or  impeach- 
ment* 

Even  a  person,  unacquainted  with  the  noUe  remains  of 
ancient  orators,  may  judge,  from  a  few  strokes,  that  the 
style  or  species  of  their  eloquence  was  infinitely  more  su* 
blime  than  that  which  modem  orators  aspire  to.     How 
absurd  would  it  appear,  in  our  temperate  and  calm  q>eak« 
ers/  to  make  use  of  an  .^^aogCtjepfe,  like  that  noble  one  of 
Demosth^ies,  so  much  celebrioted  by  Quintilian  and  Lon* 
ginus,  when  justifying  the  unsuccessful  battle  of  .Chaeronea, 
he  breaks  out.  No,  my  fellow-citizens,  No:  You  have 
not  erred*     I  sweifir  by  the  numes  -of  those  heroes,  who 
fought  for  the  same  cause  in  the  plains  of  Marathon  and 
Platsea*''    Who  could  now  endure  such  a  bold  and  poeti<» 
cal  figure. as  that  which  Cicero  employs,  after  describing, 
in  the  most  tragical  terms,  the  crucifixion  of  a  Roman 
citiaen  ?   ^<  Should  I  paint  the  horrors  of  this  scene,  not  to 
Roman  citizens,  not  to  Ae  allies  of  our  state,  not  to  those 
who  have  ever  heard  of  the  Roman  name,  not  even  to 
men,  but  to  brute  creatures ;  or,  to  go  farther,  should  I 
lifl  up  my  voice,  in  the  most  desolate  solitude,  to  the  rocks 
and  mountains,  yet  should  I  surely  see  tliose  rude  and  in- 
animate parts  of  nature  moved  with  horror  and  indigna* 
tion  at  the  recital  of  so  enormous  an  action  ^."     With 
what  a  blaze  of  eloquence  must  such  a  sentence  be  sur* 

*  The  original  is :  **  Quod  si  bsec  non  ad  cives  Roxnanosi  non  ad  aliquos 
amicos  nostriD  civitatis,  non  ad  eos  qui  populi  Romani  nomen  audiiscat ; 
denique*  «i  non  ad  homines,  Terum  ad  besttas ;  aut  etjam,  ut  longius  pro* 
grcdiar,  si  in  aliqua  dcsertiasima  lolitiidine,  ad  saxa  et  ad  soopulos  b«c  con^ 
queri  et  deplorare  YeUem,  taman  mnnia  muta  atque  inaniyna,  tanta  et  tmm. 
indigiM  rorura  atrodtate  comiaoferentur.  Cic>  in  Ver* 
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teimded  to  give  it  gmoe,  or  cause  it  to  make  any  impress 
aionon  the  hearers?  And  what  noUe  art  and  sublime 
talents  are  requisite  to  arrive,  by  just  degrees,  at  a  aemti^ 
B^Bnt  so  bold. and  excessive :  To  inflame  the  audience,. so 
as  to  make  tkimi  accompany  the  speaker  in  sudi  violent 
passions^  and  jsuch  -elevated  conceptions.^  and  to  conceal 
under  a  tori^nt  of  eloquence,  the  artifice  by  which  aU  Am 
is  effectuated!  Should  this  sentment  even. appear. to  iia 
excessive,  as  pierbaps  justly,  it  may,  it  will  ar  least  serve  to 
give  an  idea  of  thQ  style  of  ancient  eloquence,  where  sadi 
swelling  expresaions  wei^  notr^cted  as  wholly  mdxBtrona 
and  gigantic  '  . 

Suitable  to  this  vehemence  bf  thought  and  expnessiony 
was  the  itdi^mence  of  actios^  observed  in  the  ancient  ctmn 
tors*  The  supplosio  peduif  or  stampii^  with. the  fix>t,  waa 
one  of  the  most  usual  and  moderate  gestures  which  thegr 
made  use  of  ^ ;  though  that,  is  now  esteemed  too  violent^^ 
either  £bgc  the  senate,  bar,  or  pulpit}  and  is  o^ly  admitt^ 
into  the  thea^e,  to  aciQony)aoy  the  mdat  violent  passions^ 
which  are  there  represented. 

One  is  son^ewhat  at  a  Iqss  to  .what  cause  we  n^i^  asclib^ 
so  sensible  a  declin^e  of  elpquence  in  latter  ages.  The  ge- 
nius of  maokind,  at  all  times,  is  perhaps  equal :  The  mo-* 
dcms  have  applied  themselves,  with  great  industry  and 
success^  to  all  the  other  ^rts  and  sciences :  And  a  learned> 
nation  possesses  a  popular  government;  a  circumj^tance 
which  seems  requisite  for  the  full  display  of  th^se  noble  la^- 
lents :  But  notwithstanding  all  these  advantage,  our  pro- 

*  UbI  dolor?  Ubi  axxlor  onixni,  qui  etlam  ex  mfandum  iogexuia  elioexv 

'voces  et  querelas  solet  ?  nulla  perturbatio  animi,  nulla  corporis :  irons  no» 

percussa,  non  femur ;  pedis  fquod  mimmum  est  J  nulla  supplosio.     Itaque 

tantiim  abfnit  ut  inflammares  nostros  animos ;  sonmum  isto  loco  vix  tene- 

IwnBs.  Cicfro  de  Claii*  Oratoribus* 
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gres6  in  eloquence  is  vety  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  of 
thfi  advances  which  we  baye  made  in  all  other  parts  of 
learning.  ^ 

Shall  we  assert,  that  the  strains  of  ancient  eloquence  are 
ansuiitahle  to  our  age^  and  ought  not  to  be  imitated  by  mo- 
dem orators  ?  Whaterer  reasons  may  be  made  use  of  to 
prove  thisy  I  am  persuaded  they  will  be  found,  upon  exa- 
mination, to  be  unsound  and  unsatisfactory. 

Mnt,  It  may  be  said,  that,  in  ancient  times,  during  the" 
loarishing  period  of  Greek  and  Roman  learning,  the  mu- 
nicipal laws,  in  every  stat^  were  but  few  and  simple,  and 
the  decision  of  causes  was,  in  a  great  measure,  left  to  the 
equity  and  common  sense  of  die  judges.  The  study  of  die 
kw8  was  not  then  a  laborious  occupation,  requLnng  the 
dnxlgeary  of  a  whole  life  to  finish  it,  and  incompatible  widi: 
every  other  study  or  profession.  The  great  statesmen  and 
generals  among  the  Romans  were  all  lawyers ;  and  Cice- 
ro^ to  shew  the  fecility  of  acquiring  this  science  declares, 
that  in  the  midst  of  aU  his  occupations,  he  would  under- 
take, in  a  few  days,  to  make  himself  a  complete  civilian. 
Now,  where  a  pleader  addresses  himself  to  the  equity  of 
his  judges,  he  has  much  more  room  to  display  his  elo- 
quence, than  where  he  must  draw  his  arguments  from  strict  ' 
laws,  statutes,  and  precedents.  In  the  former  case,  many 
circumstances  must  be  taken  in ;  many  personal  considera- 
tions regarded ;  and  even  favour  and  inclination,  which  it 
belongs  to  the  orator,  by  his  art  and  eloquence,  to  conci- 
liate, may  be  disguised  und^  the  appearance  of  equity. 
But  how  shall  a  modem  lawyer  have  leisure  to  quit  his 
toilsome  occupations,  in  order  to  gather  the  flowers  of 
Parnassus  ?  Or  what  opportunity  shall  he  have  of  display- 
ing them,  amidst  the  rigid  and  subtle  arguments,  objec- 
tions and  replies,  which  he  is  obliged  to  make  use  of?  The; 
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greatest  genius,  and  greatest  orator,  who  should  pretend 
to  plead  before  the  ChanceUori  after  a  monfli's  study  of 
the  lawS)  would  <Hily  labour  to  make  himself  ridiculous. 

I  am  ready  to  own,  that  this  circumstance,  of  the  mul<- 
taplicity  and  intricacy  of  laws,  b  a  discouragemept  to  elo- 
quence in  modem  ^times :  But  I  assert,  that  it  will  not  en-» 
tirely  account  for  the  decline  of  that  noble  art  It  may 
banish  oratory  from  Westminster-Hall,  but  not  from  ei- 
ther house  of  Parliament  Among  the  Athenians,  the 
Areopagites  expressly  forbade  allallurements  of  eloquence ; 
and  some  hate  pretMided>  that  in  the  Oreek  orations,  writ- 
tai  in  the  jMflRfeftoy  form,  there  is  not  so  bold  and  rheto* 


a  style  as  appears^  jhfi.^oman.  But  to  what  a 
pit^7B31h^  AlllMlrascarry  their  eloquence  in  the  deUr 
heraHoe  kind,  when  affiiirs  of  state  were  canvassed,  and  the  f 
liberty,  happiness,  and  honour  of  the  republic  were  the  [ 
sid>ject  of  debate?  Disputes  of  this  nature  elevate  the  ge- 
nius above  aU  others,  and  give  the  fullest  scope  to  elo-> 
quenoer  nid  such  cBspittes  are  very  frequent  in  this  na« 
tioo* 

Aoood^,  1%  may  be  pretended,  that  the  decline  of  elo- 
quence is  owing  to  the  superior  good  sense  of  the  modems, 
who  rgect  with  disdain  all  those  rhetorical  tricks  employ- 
ed to  seduce  the  judges,  and  will  admjt  of  nothing  but  so- 
lid argument  in  ftny  debate  of  deliberation.  If  a  man  be 
accused  of  murder,  the  feet  must  be  proved  by  witnesses 
und  evidence,  wd  the  laws  will  afterwards  determine  th^ 
pOBiafamimt  of  the  criminal.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
describe,  in  strong  colours,  the  horror  and  cruelty  of  the 
action;  to  introduce  the  relations  of  the  dead,  and,  at  a 
signal,  make  them  throw  themaelves  at  the  feet  of  the 
jadges,  imploring  justice,  with  tears  and  lamentations: 
And  stSl  more  ridiculous  wouM  it  be,  to  etnploy  a  picture 

VOL,  !•  H 
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rcjM-eseming  the  bliHKly  deed,  in  order  to  move  the  judged 
bf  the  display  of  so  tragical  a  spectacle;  though  we  know 
that  thia  artifice  was  soQietiines  practised  by  the  pleaders 
of  old  '•  Now,  banish  the  pathetic  firom  public  discourses, 
and  you  reduce  the  speakers  merely  to  modem  eloquence; 
that  is,  to  good  sense,  delirered  in  proper  expressions. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  acknowledged,  that  our  modem  cu»* 
toms,  or  our  supjerior  good  sense,  if  you  will,  should  make 
our  orators  more  cautious  and. reserved  than, the  ancient^ 
in  attempting  to  inflame  the  pa^sipns,  or  elevate  the  ima- 
gination of  their  audience:  But  I  see  no  reascm  why  it 
should  make  them  despair  absolutely  of  succeeding  in  that 
attempt.  It  should  make  them  redouble  their  art,  not 
abandon  it  entirely.  .  The  ancient  orators  seem  also  to 
hove  been  on  their  guardagainstthis  jealousy  of  their  au- 
dience;  but  they  took  a  different  way  of  eluding'  it  \  They 
hurried  away  with  such  a  torrent  of  snbHme  and  pathetic, 
that  they  left  their  hearers  |io  leisure  to  perceive  the  arti- 
fice by  which,  they  were  deceived.  N&y,  to  coosider  the 
matter  aright,  they  were  not  deceived  by  any  artifice.  The 
orator,  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius  and  ekxjuence,  first 
inflamed  himself  with  anger,  indignation,  pity,  sorrow; 
and  then  communicated  those  impetuous  movements  to 
his  audience. 

Does  any  roan  pretend  to  have  more  good  sense  than 
Julius  Ciesar  ?  yet  that  haughty  conqueror,  we  know,  was 
sp  subdued  by  the  charms  of  Cicero's  eloquence,  that  he 
was,  in  a  manner^  coi^train^  to  change  his  settled  pur- 
pose and  resolution,  and  to  absolve  a  criminid,  whom,  be- 
fore diat  orator  pleaded,  he  was  determined  to  condemn. 

Some  objections,  I  own,  notwithstanding  his  vast  sue* 

*  QoiMtit.  lib.  Ti.  09.  1.  ^  LoMomuf,  cap.  15. 
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€08^  isay  lie  against  some  passages  of  the  Rohiaii  orator* 
He  is  too  florid.and  rhetorical :  His  figures  are  too  strik'* 
kg.aadpalpaUe:  The  diTirionsofhisdjacottrae  are  drawn 
daefly  from  the  roles  of  the  adiods :  And  his  irit  disdains 
net-ahrays  die  artifioe  even  of  a  pan,  rhyme,  or  ^ng^  of 
wc»ds»  The  Greoiaii  addraned  lumaclf  to  an  aodEenee 
nrooh  less  refined  than  the  Boman  senate  or  judges.  The 
lowest  Tulgar  of  Athens  were  his  sovoreigns^  and  the  tabU 
ters  of  his  eloquence  *.  Yet  is  his  manner  more  diaste  and  ; 
anstexe  than  that  of  the  other.  Coulditbecopiedy  itssuo^ 
oesa  would  be  infidUUe  over  a  modem  asaemtaly.  It  is  ra» 
pid  harmony,  eacactiy  a<]^arted  to  tibe  sense:  It  is  vdi^ 
ment  reasomng,  without  any  appearance  of  art:  It  is  dis- 
dain, anger,  bohfaiess,  fipeedom,  anvdved  in  a  contiiioed 
stream  of  argument :  And,  of  all  human  productions,,  the 
orations  of  Demosthenes  present  to  us  the  modeb  wfaidi 

■ 

approach  the  nearest  to  perfection. 
.    nUrdfy^  It  may  be  peetended,  that  the  disorders  of 'the 
ancient  governments,  and  the  enormous  crimes^  of  whidi 
the  citbens  were  often  guilty,  affiuded  much  ampler  mat* 
«  «,  *.p«»  4- «,  b.  ».  with -«,  4.  ^. 
dems.    Were  there  no  Verres  or  CadUne^  there  would  be  \ 
no  Cicero*    But  that  this  reason  canliaye  no  great  influ-  « 
ence  is  evident.    It  would  be  easy  to  find  a  Philip  in  mo- 
dem times;  but  where  shall  we  find  a  Demosdienes? 

What  remains,  then,  but  that  we  lay  the  blame  on  the 
vrant'of  genius,  or  of  judgment,  in  our  ^>eakers,  who  ei- 
ther found  themaetves  incapable  of  reaching  the  heights  of 
smdent  doquenee,  or  rejected  aU  sudi  endeavours,  as  un- 
suitable to  the  spirit  of  modem  assemblies?  Afewsucces»> 
ful  attempts  of  this  nature  might  rouze  the  genius  of  the 
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nalioDy  excite  the  emulatum  of  tbe  youili,  aod  ftconstont 
«ttr  eajm  to  a  more  sublime  and  more  pathetic  elocaiioii» 
than  what  we  have  been  hidierto  entertained  with.  There 
u  aertainlyBoaiething  accidental  in  the  first  rise  and  pro<^ 
gress  of  the  arts  in  any  nation.  I  donbt  whedier  a  very 
satisfiictDry  reason  can  be  given,  whyancient  Rome^  though 
il received  all  its  refiawments  firom  Greece,  conldattainon* 
lytoarelidif(»'8tatBary,  paintings  and  ardiitecture,  widi^ 
out  reaehing  the  practice  of  these .  arts :  While  modem 
Aome  has  been  excited  by  a  few  remains  found  am<M^  the 
rattts  of  antiqaity,  and  has  produced  artists  of  the  greatest 
eminence  and  distinctioD.  Had  such  a  caltiyated  genius 
for  ovatory,  as  WaUer^s  for  poetry,  arisen  during  thexivil 
wars,  when  liber^  began  to  befidly  estaUished,  and  popur* 
lar  assemldies  to  «ater  into  all  the  most  material  points  of 
govermnent;  lam  persuaded  so  iUustrious  an  eiaun{de 
would  hare  given  a  quite  different  tarn  to  British  eloquence^ 
and  made  us  reach  the  perfection  of  the  ancient  modeL 
Our  orators  would  then  have  done  honour  to  their  coon^ 
try^  as  well  as  our  poets,  geometers,  and  philoso^iers ;  and 
British  Ciceros  have  appeared,  as  well  as  British  Archime-^ 
deses  and  Virgils. 

It  is  seldom  or  never  found,  when  a  false  taste  in  poetry 
or  eloquence  prevails  among  any  people,  that  it  has  been 
preferred  to  a  true,  apon  comparison  and  reflection.  It 
commonly  prevails  merely  from  ignorance  of  the  true,  and 
ftom  the  want  of  perfect  models  to  lead  men  into  a  juster 
apprehensioa,  and  more  r^ned  relish  of  those  productions 
of  genias.  When  Aae  appear,  they  soon  mate  all  snffira* 
-ges  in  their  favour,  and  by  their  natural  and  powerful 
ehamsy  gain  over,  even  the  most  prejudiced,  to  the  love 
and  admiration  of  them.  The  principles  of  every  passion, 
and  of  every  sentiment,  is  in  every  man ;  and,  when  touch- 
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^  pvoperly,  diey  rise  to  life,  aod  wann  tbe  beirts  and  con- 
vey that  Mitttfaction,  by  which  a  work  of  genius  is  distfai* 
goithed  from  die  adnkerate  beauties  of  a  d^doas  wit 
andfinMy.  And,  if  thisobaenratioii  be  trnef  wkhr^jafd 
to  all  the  Ubend  arts,  it  nmst  be  pecnliarly  so  wkh  ngavd 
to  eloqoeaee;  whidi,  being  nerriy  oelodaled  few  the  pv- 
biic,  and  tor  men  of  the  world,  oannot,  with  any  pretenoe 
of  reason,  appeal  from  the  people  to  more  refined  judges, 
but  must  submit  to  the  publie  verdict  mthout  reserve  or 
limitation.  Whoever,  upon  comparison,  is  d^ea^d  by  a 
oomman  audience  the  greatest  orator,  ought  most  certain- 
ly to  be  pronoimced  such  by  men  of  science  and  emdfticn* 
And  though  an  indiffi^rent  speaker  BMiy  triumph  for  al<mg 
time,  and  be  esteemed  altogether  perfect  by  the  vtdgar,  who 
are  satisfied  with  his  accomplishments,  and  know  not  in- 
whdt  he  is  defective ;  yet,  whenever  the  true  genius  arises, 
Ae  draws  to  him  the  attention  of  every  one,  and  imnkedi- 
ately  appears  superior  to  his  rivaL 

Now,  to  judge  by  this  rule,  ancient  eloquence,  that  is, 
the  sublime  and  passionate,  is  of  much  jaster  taste  than  the 
modem,  or  the  argumentative  and  rational ;  and,  if  pro- 
perly execoted,  will  always  have  more  command  and  au- 
thority over  nuittkiDd.  We  are  satisfi^  with  our  mediocri- 
ty, because  we  have  had  no  experience  of  any  thing  better  i 
But  die  ancients  had  experience  of  both ;  and  upon  com/ 
parisoB,  gave  the  prrfsrence  to  that  fund  of  which  they 
km90  left  us  such  af^lauded  models.  For,  if  I  mistake 
not,  our  modem  eloquence  is  of  the  same  style  or  species 
with  that  which  ancient  critics  demmiinated  Attic  eto- 
quenoe,  that  is,  cafap,  elegant,  and  subtile,  whidi  instruct- 
ed the  reason  more  ^an  affected  the  passions,  and  never 
raised  its  tone  above  argument  or  common  discourse. 
Such  was  the  eloquence  of  I.ysins  among  the  Athcniansr 
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and  of  Colvus  among  the  Romans.    These  were  esteemecl 

in  their  time ;  but,  when  compared  with  Demoethene&aiid 

CioerO)  were  eclipsed  like  a  taper  when  set  in  die  rays  of  a 

meridian  son.  Those  latter  orators  possessed  the  same  de- 

gance,  and  subtilty,  and  force  (^argiiinent  with  the  fcnrmer ; 

r  but,  what  rendered  them  chiefly  admirable,  was  that  pa- 

I  thetic  and  snMjme^  whichf  on  prc^per  occasions,  they  threw 

)  into  their  discourse^  and  by  whidi  they  commaaded  the 

resolution  of  their  audieace. 

Of  this  species  of  eloqumiccf  we  have  scarcely  had  any 
instance  in  England,  at  least  in  our  public  speakers.     In 
our  writers,  we  haye  had  some  instances  which  have  met 
with  great  applause,  and  might  assure  our  ambitious  youth 
of  equal  or  superior  glory  in  attempts  for  the  revival  of  an- 
cient, eloquence.  Lord  Bolingbrdce's  productions,  with  all 
their  defects  in  a^^ument,  metbod,  and  precbion,  contain 
a  fiNToe  and  energy  which  our  orators  scarcely  ever  aim 
at;  though  it  is  evident  that  such  an  elevated  style  has 
much  better  grace  in  a  speaker  than  in  a  writer,  and  is  as- 
sured of  more  prompt  and  more  astonbhing  success.     It 
is  there  seconded  by  the  graces  of  voice  and  action :  The 
movements  are  mutually  communicated  between  the  ora- 
tor and  the  audience :  And  the  very  aspect  of  a  large  as- 
sembly, attentive  to  the  discourse  of  one  man,  must  inspire 
him  with  a  peculiar  elevation,  sufficient  to  give  a  prc^riety 
to  the  strongest  figures  and  expressions.    It  is  true^  there 
is  a  great  prejudice  af  ainsA  set  U)eecke$  >>  and  a  man  can- 
not escape  ridicule,  who  repeats  a  discourse  aa  a  -school- 
boy does  his  lesson,  and  takes  no  notice  of  any  thing  that 
has  been  advanced  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  But  where 
is  the  necessity  of  falling  into  this  absurdity  ?  A  public 
speaker  must  know  beforehand  the  question  under  debate. 
He  may  compose  all  the  arguments,  objections,  and  an-« 
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sirers,  such  as  be  thinks  will  be  most  proper  Tor  his  dis^ 
course*.  If  any  thing  new  occur,  he  may  supply  it  from 
his  invention ;  nor  will  the  difference  be  very  apparent  be^ 
tween  his  elaborate  and  his  extemporary  compositions. 
The  mind  naturally  continues  with  the  same  tm/ieliM  or  . 
fiinxj  which  it  has  acquired  by  its  motion ;  as  a  vessel,  1 
once  impelled  by  the  oars,  carries  on  its  course  for  some 
tiip^  when  the  original  impulse  is  suspended. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that,  even 
though  our  modem  orators  should  not  elevate  their  style, 
or  aspire  to  a  rivalship  with  the  ancient ;  yet  is  there,  in 
most  of  their  speedies,  a  material  defect,  which  they  might* 
correct,  without  departing  from  that  composed  air  of  ar- 
gnmast  and  reasoning,  to  which  they  limit  their  ambidon. 

eir  great  affectation  pf  ftytempftrary  <?i<y;o|jjre^K<io  made 

them  reject  aU  order  and  method,  which  seems  so  requisite 
to  argument,  and  without  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
produce  an  entire  conviction  on  the  miiid.  It  is  not,  that 
one  would  recommend  many  divisions  in  a  public  discourse, 
unless  the  subject  very  evidently  oflbr  them ;  But  it  is  easy, 
without  this  formality,  to  obserxe..»,  mfithodg^wd  mftkctfaat 
method  conspicuous  to  the  hearers,  who  will  be  infinitely 
pleased  »^  jsfMfa^guments  rise  naturally  from  ane  an- 
other, and  will  retain  a  more  thorougn  perrfbasion,  than 
can  arise  from  the  strongest  reasons,  which  are  thrown 
together  in  confiision. 

*  TIm  fint  of  Um  AtlwniaiM,  who  composed  and  wit>te  his  speeches*  wms 
Peficlfls^  a  man  of  busiQets  and  a  man  of  aeate,  if  avtr  theva  was  one, 
I^tfTtf  y^tunvi  Xs)«9  ly  ^uuu^m  giiri,  T#y  iTjgs  m,witt  ^^(fkuJ^^nm* 
Sttidas  in  ni(t«Af$. 
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OF  THE  RI8E  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  ARTS  AND 

SCIENCES. 

JM  OTHING  requireg  greater  mcetj^  in  our  inquiries  con-* 
ceming  human  affidrs^  than  to  distinguish  exactly  what  is. 
owing  to  dkmce^  and  what  proceeds  from  danmis  $  nor  is 
there  any  subject^  in  which  an  author  is  more  liable  to  de* 
oeive  himself  by  false  subtleties  and  refinements.    To  say, 
that  any  event  is  derived  from  chance,  cuts  short  all  fiirther 
inquiry  concerning  it,  and  leaves  the  writer  in  the  same 
state  of  ignorance  with  the  rest  of  mankind*    But  when 
the  event  is  supposed  to  proceed  &om  certain  and  stable 
causes,  he  may  then  di^lay  his  ingenuity,  in  assigning, 
these  causes^  and  as  a  man  of  any  subtlety  can  never  be  at 
fl  lo^s  in  this  jparticular,  he  has  thereby  an  opportunity  of 
swelling  his  volumes,  and  discovering  his  profound  know* . 
ledge,  in  observing  what  escapes  the  vulgar  and  ignorant* 
The  distinguishing  between  chance  and  causes  roust  de- 
pend upon  every  particular  man's  sagadly,  in  considering 
every  particular  incident.    But,  if  I  were  to  assign  aiqr 
ganeral  rule  to  help  us  in  applying  this  distinction,  it  would 
be  liie  fiiHowing,  What  depend$  vpon  a  fiw  persons  is^  in ' 
a  great  measure^  to  be  ascribed  to  ckanccj  or  secret  and  un- 
known  causes ;  What  arises /rom  a  great  number^  may  (ifien 
be  accounied/or  by  determinate  and  known  causes, ' 
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Two  DAtural  reasons  xnay.be  assigned  for  this  rule* 
Mm^  If  you  suppose  a  dye  to  hav^  any  bias,  liowevev 
anallt  to  a  particular  side^  this  bi^s*  though,  perhaps^  i( 
may  aot  appear  in  a  few  throw^i  will  certainly  prevjail  iq 
a  great  number,  and  will  cast  the  balance  entirely  to  that 
side.  In  like  manner,  when  any  eoutes  he^t  a  particiilar 
inelination  or  passion^  at  a  certain  time,  andamonga  oer- 
lain  people;  though  many  individuals  may  esqape  the  oon^ 
ta0K»H  and  be  ruled  by  passions  peculiar  to  themsdi^e% 
y«t  the  Budtitade  will  certainly  be  seissed  by  the  common 
a&ction,  and  be  gpvecned  by  it  in  all  their  actiops. 

SiBetmd^f  Thoaeprinciidesorcause^whicharefiMedta 
operate  on  a  ibultitude,  are  always  of  agrosser  and  more 
iBtubborn  nature,  less  sobjeet  to  acoidenls^  and  less  iia^ttexk^ 
«ed  by  wbiat«nd  pcifate  iailcy»  than  those  which  q^raCe 
<«  »  few  oidy.  The  latter  are  o<Mnmon}y  so  ddicats  and 
refined,  that  the  smallest  kioident. in  the  health*  edupalion* 
or  fMTtnne  of  a  particulat  person,  is^su^ciuit  to  divert 
their  course:  and  retard  Iheir  operation ;  nor  is  it  }>ossibler 
to  reduce  them  io  any  general  maxims  or  observations*. 
Their  influence  at  one  time  will  never  assure  us  conc^rn-^ 
i|ig  theur  infliftence  at  anothei^ ;  even  though  aU  the.  ge- 
neral: ctrciimstanoss.  should  be  the  same  in  both  cas&Sk 

To  judge  \3hf  this  rule,,  the  domestic  and  thcf  gi^adual 
Tevoltttions  <^  a  state  miiat.  be  a  more  proper  Subject  o€ 
reaaoning  and  observiitiob,  than  the  foreign  and*  tlie  vio*H 
lent,  wUdi  are  oomnionly  produced  by  single  persons,  and, 
aiambre  influenoed  by  whim^  f6lly,  or  eapne%.  than  by 
.general  pasaions  and  interesta.  The  dq»rewiian  of  th^ 
lonU^  and  riae  of  the  commons  in  En^and,  after  tbe$t9»r 
tttter  of  alienation  and  the  increase  of  trade  and  industry^ 
4re  more  eamly  accounted  Cbr  by  general  principles^  tboa 
the  depression  of  the  Spanish,  and  rise  of  the  French  mo-. 
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narchy  after  the  death  of  Charles  Quint.  Had  Harry  IV. 
Cardinal  Richelieti,  and  Louis  XIV.  been  Spaniards ;  and 
Philip  II.  III.  and  IV.  and  Charles  IL  been  Froicbmen, 
the  history  of  these  two  nati(»i8  had  been  entirely  rever« 
sed« 

For  the  same  reason,  it  is  more  easy  to  account  for  the 
rise  and  pn^press  of  commerce  in  any  kingdom,  than  for 
that  of  learning ;  and  a  state,  which  should  apply  itself  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  one,  would  be  more  assured  of 
success,  than  one  which  should  cultivate  the  other.  Ava-. 
rice,  or  the  desire  of  gain,  is  an  universal  passicHi,  which 
operates  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  upon  all  persons  : 
But  curiosity,  or  the  love  of  knowledge,  has  a  very  limit- 
ed influence,  and  requires  youth,  leisure,  education,  ge- 
nius, and  example,  to  make  it  govern  any  person.  .  You 
will  never  want  booksellers,  while  there  are  buyers  of 
books :  But  there  may  frequently  be  readers  where  there 
are  no  authors.  Multitudes  of  people,  necessi^  and  li- 
berty, have  begotten  commerce  in  Holland :  But  study 
and  application  have  scarcdy  produced  any  eminent  wri- 
ters. 

We  may,  therefiire,  conclude^  that  there  is  no  subject, 
in  which  we  must  proceed  mth  more  caution,  than  in  tra- 
cing the  history  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  lest  we  assign 
causes  which  never  existed,  and  reduce  what  is  merdy 
contingent  to  stable  and  universal  principles.  Those  who 
cultivate  the  sciences  in  any  state,  are  always  few  in  num- 
ber :  The  passion,  which  governs  them,  limited :  Thdr 
taste  and  judgment  delicate  and  easily  perverted :  And 
their  applicatioii  disturbed  with  the  smallest  accident 
TThance,  therefore,  or  secret  and  unknown  causes,  must 
have  a  great  influence  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  all  the 
refined  arts. 
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•  But  tliere  is  a  reason,  which  induces  me  not  to 
the  matter  altogether  to  chance.  Though  the  persons, 
who  cultiTate  the  sciences  with  such  astonishing  success, 
as  to  attract  the  admiration  of  posterity,  be  always  few,  in 
all  nations  and  all  ages;  it  is  impossible  but  a  share  of  the 
same  spirit  and  genius  must  be  antecedently  diffused 
through  the  people  among  whom  they  aris^  in  order  to 
produce,  form,  and  cultirat^^  from  their  earliest  infancy, 
the  taste  and  judgment  of  those  eminent  writeirs.  The 
mass  cannot  be  altogether  insipid,  from  which  such  refi- 
ned spirits  are  extracted.  There  is  a  Ood  wiikin  m^  says 
Ofid,  teiyio  JreoMes  IJkrf  dVMney^ 
iedK  Poets  in  all  ages  have  advanced  this  clahn  to  in- 
spiration. There  is  not^  however,  any  thing  supernatural 
in  the  case.  Their  fire  is  not  kindled  firom  heaven.  It 
only  runs  along  the  earth ;  is  caught  from  one  breast  to 
another ;  and  bums  brightest,  where  the  materials  are  best 
prepared,  and  most  hi^pilycBsposed.  The  question,  there- 
fore, concerning  die  rise  and  progress  of  the  arts  and 
scienoes^  is  not  altogether  a  question  concerning  the  taste, 
genins,  and  spirit  of  a  few,  but  concerning  those  of  a  whole 
people ;  and  may,  therefore^  be  accounted  for,  in  some 
measure)  by  general  causes  and  principles.  I  grant,  that 
a  inan,  who  should  inquire,  why  such  a  particular  poet,  as 
Homer,  for  instance,  existed,  at  such  a  place,  in  such  a 
time,  would  throw  himself  headlong  into  chimaera,  and 
could  never  treat  of  such  a  subject,  without  a  multitude  of 
fidse  subtleties  and  refinements.  He  might  as  weU  pre- 
tend to  give  a  reason,  why  such  particular  generals,  as 
FalHus  and  Scipio,  lived  in  Rome  at  such  a  time,  and  why 
Fabius  came  into  the  world  before  Scipio.     For  such  in- 

■  Est  Deus  in  nobis ;  agitante  calesdmus  illo  : 

Impetus  hie,  sacrae  semina  mentis  habet.         On*'  Ftui,  Vb.  L 
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cidents  as  tbese^  no  other  reafion  can  be  gWw  thaft  tfaiif  of 
Horace:  ; 

Scit  gepiusy  jiatalc  comcsy  qui  tempcrat  attruin. 
Naturae  Deus  humanie,  moitalls  in  unnm 


•(^ttodque  caput,  vultu  mutabiluv  aH)us  et  ater. 


Bpt  I  am  persuacled,  that  in  maay  ca8e&  fpxA  rea«oii$f 
might  be  given,  why  such  a  nal&Hi  ia  mora  |^}ite  and* 
learned,  at  a  particular  timei  tlian  any  of  ltd  nflighbonim. 
At  l^asty  th&  iit  so  ouriotis  a  sobjeot,  that  it  wcrea  ]^ty«tp: 
abaodcNi  it  entirely,  before  we  have  found  whether  it  bai 
susceptible  of  reasoning,. and  can  be  reduced  to  any  gen^. 
ral  prinoiples* 

My  first  observation^  on  tt|i$  hised  is»  T^  U  i^.tawpaili  ♦ 
Idefor  ike  €»U  ofirf  Mmcea  to  arite^  aijir$ti  mmnigamjfgfQ^ 
ph,  wJm  ihatpeoph  mgefjf  the  bkmng  qfafreegopmmieiit*, 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  whc^  men  orie.ay  yet  bav^- 
barous  and  ignorant,  they  seek  no  farther  socfurky  agpinat  .- 
mutual  violence  and  injustioe,  than  the  ohoiee  of  some  rur 
lers,  few  or  many,  in  whom  they  place  an  implicit  o<Nifi«< 
dence^  without  providing  any  security,  by  laws  w  poUti*^ 
cal  institution^  against  the  violence  and  injusliee  cftibese- 
mleri*    If  the  iinthority  be  centered,  in  a  single  persfw,, 
and  if  the  people^  either  by  conquest,  or  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  propagation,  increase  to  a  great  multitude,  the 
inonarch,  finding  it  impossible,  in  hia  own  person,  to  exe*- 
cute  every  ofiice  of  sovereignty,  in  evei^  place,  must  del^ 
gate  his  authority  to  inferior  magistrates,  wha  preside 
peace  and  order  in  their  respective  districts.    As  expe- 
rience  and  education  have  not  yet  refined,  the  judigmaiits 
of  men  to  any  considerable  degree,  t)ie  prince,  who  is  bitn<- 
self  unrestrained,  never  dreams  of  restraining  his  ministers, 
but  delegates  his  full  authority  to  every  one,  whom  he  sets^ 
over  any  portion  of  the  people.     All  general  Jaws  arc  at- 
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tended  wkh  ineonveniences,  when  implied  to  particular 
eases ;  and  k  requires  great  paietratioii  and  experience, 
bodi  to  perceive  that  these  incoiiveoieiioes  are  fewer  than 
wliat  resldt  £roin  fitU  discretioiiary  powers,  in  every  ma- 
giatrate,  and  also  to  discern  what  general  laws  are»  upon 
the  whole,  attended  with  fewest  inconveniaicest    This  is 
a  Blatter  of  so  great  dificnlty,  diat  men  may  have  aude 
some  advances,  even  in  the  sublime  arts  of  poetry  and  do* 
quenpe,  where  a  vapidity  of  genius  and  imagination  as* 
aista  their  progress,  beftire  they  have  arrived  at  any  gttat 
refinement  in  their  municipal  laws,  where  frequent  trials 
and  dili^pent  ebsenisation  cm  alone  direct  their  improve* 
nents.    It  is  notf  therefore,  to  be  supposed,  that  a  barba- 
foua  monarch,  nnrestrained  and  aninstmcted,  will  ever 
became  a  legislator,  or  think  of  restraining  his  BtukawSf 
in  every  province,  or  even  his  Codii^  in  every  village*  We 
are  told,  that  the  kte  Gmt,  though  actuated  with  a  noble 
genius,  and  smit  with  the  love  and  admiratioQ  of  Euro* 
pean  arts;  yet  professed  an  esteon  for  the  Turkish  policy 
in  this  particular,  and  approved  of  such  smmaary  deoisi<ms 
of  causes,  as  are  practised  in  that  barbarous  nKmarchy, 
where  the  judges  are  not  restrained  by  any  methods,  forms, 
or  laws.     He  did  not  perceive^  how  contrary  such  a  prac- 
tice would  have  been  to  all  bis  other  endeavours  for  refi- 
ning his  people.     Arbitrary  power,  in  all  cases,  is  some- 
what oppressive  and  debasing ;  but  it  is  altogedier  ruinous 
and  mtoleraUe,  when  contracted  into  a  small  compass ; 
aad  becomes  still  worse^  when  the  persoi^  who  possesses  i^ 
lonows  that  die  time  ef  bis  authority  is  limited  and  uncer- 
t«HK  BcM  $iiifec§M  iimqmm  Mto8  s  vUei^nialktM*.  He 
governs  the  subjects  with  full  authority,  as  if  they  vere  his 
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own ;  and  with  negligence .  or  tyranny,  as  belangiog  to 
another.  A  people,  governed  after  .  such  a  manner,  ara 
slaves  in  the  full  and  ptapet  sense  of  the  word :  and  it  is 
impossible  they  can  ever  aspire  to  any  refinements  of  taste 
or  reason.  They  dare  not  so  much  as  pretend  to  enjoy 
the  necessaries  of  life  in  plenty  or  security. 

To  expect,  therefore^  that  the  arts  and  sciences  should 
take  their  first  rise  in  a  monarchy,  is  to  expect  a  oontn^ 
diction.  Before  these,  refinements  have  taken  {dace,  the 
monarch  is  ignorant  and  unmstructed ;  and  not  having 
knowledge  sufficient  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  necessity 
of  balancing  his  government  upon  general  laws,  he  dele- 
gates his  full  power  to  all  inferior  magistrates.  Thb  bar-* 
barons  policy  debases  the  people,  and  for  ever  prevents  all 
improvements.  Were  it  possible,  that,  befiyre  science  were 
known  in  the  world,  a  numareh  could  possess  so  much  wis- 
dom as  to  become  a  legislator,  and  govern  his  people  by 
law,  not  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  their  fellow-subjects,  it 
might  be  possible  for  that  species  of  government  to  be  the 
first  nursery  of  arts  and  sciences.  But  that  supposition 
seems  scarcely  to  be  consistent  or  rationaL 

It  may  happen,  that  a  republic,  in  its  infant  state,  may 
be  supported  by  as  few  laws  asa  barbarous  monarchy,  and 
may  entrust  as  unlimited  an  authority  to  its  magistrates  or 
judges.  But,  besides  that  the  firequent  elections  by  the 
people  are  a  considerable  check  upon  authority ;  it  is  im- 
possible, but  in  time,  the  necessity  of  restraining  the  magis- 
trates, in  order  to  preserve  liberty,  must  at  last  appear,  and 
give  rise  to  general  laws  and  statutes.  The  Boman  Ccm* 
suls,  for  some  time,  decided  all  causes,  without  being  con- 
fined by  any  positive  statutes,  till  the  people,  bearing  this 
yoke  with  impatience,  created  the  decemvirs^  who  promul- 
gated the  iwehe  tables ;  a  body  of  laws,  which,  though, 
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perhaps,  they  were  not  equal  in  bulk  to  one  English  act  of 
parliament,  were  almost  the  only  written  rules,  which  re- 
gulated property  and  punishment,  fi>r  some  ages,  in  that 
famous  rqaoldic*  They  wet^  howeyer,  suflBcient,  together 
with  the  forms  of  a  free  government,  to  secure  the  Uvea  and 
properties  of  the  citizens ;  to  exempt  one  man  from  the 
dominion  of  another;  and  to  protect  every  one  against  the 
violence  or  tyranny  of  his  fellow*citiaens.    In  such  a  situ»» 
tion  the  sciences  may  nuse  their  heads  and  flourish ;  but 
never  can  have  being  amidst  such  a  scene  of  oppression 
and  slavery,  as  always  results  from  barbarous  mcmarchies, 
where  the  people  alone  are  restrained  by  the  authority  of 
the  magistrates,  and  the  magistrates  are  not  restrained  by 
any  law  or  statute.     An  unliniited  despotism  of  this  na- 
ture, while  it  exists,  eflfectnally  puts  a  stop  to  all  improve* 
talents,  and  keeps  men  from  attaining  that  knowledge^ 
which  is  requisite  to  instruct  them  in  the  advantages  »• 
rising  from  a  better  police,  and  more  moderate  authority. 
Here  then  are  the  advantages  of  free  states.    Though 
a  republic  should  be  barbarous,  it  neceasarily,  by  an  in^ 
fallible  operation,  gives  rise  to  Law,  even  before  mankind 
have  made  any  considerable  advances  in  the  other  scien- 
ces.    From  law  arises  security :  From  security  curiosity : 
And  from  curiosity  knowledge.     The  latter  steps  of  this 
progress  may  be  more  accidental ;  but  the  former  are  al- 
together necessary*     A  republic  without  laws  can  never 
have  any  duration.    On  the  contrary,  in  a  monarchical 
government,  law  arises  not  necessarily  from  the  forms  of 
government.     Monarchy,  when  absolute^  contains  even 
something  repugnant  to  law.  Great  wisdom  and  reflection 
can  alone  reconcile  them.    But  such  a  degree  of  wisdom 
can  never  be  expected,  before  the  greater  refinements  and 
improvements  of  human  reason.    These  refinements  re- 
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quire  curiosity,  security,  and  law.  Tlieyir^  growtli,  there* 
fore,  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  can  never  be  expected  in. 
despotic  governments. 

There  are  other  causes  whicli  discourage  the  rise  of  the 
refined  arts  in  despotic  governments ;  though  I  take  the 
want  of  laws,  and  the  del^ation  of  full  powers  to  every 
petty  magistrate,  to  be  the  priscipa].  Eloquence  certainly 
^rings  up  more  naturally  in  popular  governments:  Emu- 
lation, too,  in  every  accomplishment,  must  there  be  more 
animated  and  enlivened ;  and  genius  and  capacity  have  a 
foUer  scope  and  career.  All  these  causes  render  free 
governments  the  only  proper  marury  for  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

The  next  observation  which  I  shall  make  on  this  head 
is,  ThoA  nothing  is  morefmmrabk  to  the  rUe  qfpdtUeneu 
end  leannngi  than  a  mtmber  if  nevgtbowrviig  and  indepemfi 
eni  skUUf  amnected  iogMer  by  commerce  and  poHcif.  The 
emulation,  which  naturally  arises  among  those  neighbour*- 
ing  states,  is  an  obvious  source  of  improvement :  But  what 
I  would  chiefly  insist  on  is  the  stop,  which  such  limited 
territories  give  both  to  power  and  to  andhoriiy. 

Extended  governments,  where  a  single  person  has  great 
influence,  soon  become  absolute ;  but  small  ones  change 
naturally  into  commonwealths.  A  large  government  is 
-aecustoined  by  degrees  to  tyranny ;  because  each  act  of 
Tiolence  is  at  first  performed  upon  a  part,  which,  bdng 
ifistant  from  the  majority,  is  not  tdcen  notice  of,  nor  excites 
any  violent  ferment.  Besides,  a  large  government,  though 
the  whole  be  disomtented,  may,  by  a  little  art,  be  kept  in 
obedience ;  while  each  part,  ignorant  of  the  resolutions  erf* 
the  re\it,  is  afraid  to  begin  any  commotion  or  insurrectiMi. 
Not  to  mention,  that  there  is  a  superstitious  reverence  for 
jprinces,  which  mankind  naturally  aontiact  when  they  do 
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not  often  ste  the  sarerBigiH  end  when  many  of  theu  be- 
come not  aoqnainted  with  him  jo  as  to  perouTe  hb  weak« 
ncflses.  And  as  hirge  states  can  aflbrd*  great  eaqpaise^  in 
order  to  support  the  pomp  of  majesty;  this  is  •  kind  of 
fittdnaticm  on  meii>  and  natiirally  contributes  to  the  cnsla- 
▼ii^  of  them* 

In  a  small  govemmenty  any  act  of  oppression  is  imme- 
diately known  throughout  the  whcde:  The  murmurs  and 
discontents  proceeding  from  it,  are  easily  communicated: 
And  the  indignation  arises  the  higher,  because  the  sidbjeds 
are  not  apt  to  qjprdieiid,  in  such  states^  that  the  distanoe 
is  very  wide  between  themselves  and  their  so?ere^  «<Na 
many**  said  the  prince  of  Cond^  <<  is  a  hero  to.his  Vdbt 
de  CkambreJ^  It  is  certain  that  admiration  and  aoquaiitl* 
ance  are  altogether  incompatible  towards  any  mortal  crea- 
ture. Sleep  and  love  convinced  even  Alexander  himself 
that  he  was  not  a  Qod:  But  I  suppose  that  such  as  daily 
attended  him  could  eanly,  from  the  nmnberless  weaknesses 
to  which  he  was  subject,  have  g^ven  him  many  still  more 
convincing  proofs  of  his  humanly. 

But  the  divisions  into  small  states  are  favourable  to 
learmni^  by  stopping  the  progress  to  ioMon^  as  well  as 
that  ai  power.  Reputation  is  often  as  great  a  fascination 
upon  men  as  soveseignty,  and  is  equally  destructive  to  the 
freedom  of  thought  and  examination.  But  where  a  num- 
ber of  neighbouring  states  have  a  great  intercMrse  of  arts 
and  mntmerce,  dieir  imttaal  jealou^  keeps  them  from  re- 
ceiving too  lightly  the  law  from  each  other,  in  matters  of 
taste  andofreas<ming,  and  makes  them  examine  every  work 
of  art  with  the  greatest  care  and  accuracy.  The  contagion 
of  popldsr  opinion  i^eads  not  so  easily  from  one  {dace  td 
another^  It  readily  recdves  a  check  in  s<Mne  state  or  other, 
wiiere  it  concnrs  not  with  the  prevailing  prejudices*    And 
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ncydiing  but  n^re  and  reason,  or  at  least  what  bears  them 
a  strong  resemblance,  can  force  its  way  through  all  ob- 
stacles, and  dnite  the  most  rival  nations  into  an  esteem  and 
admiration  of  it. 

•  Greece  was  a  cluster  of  Kttle  principalities,  which  soon 
became  republics ;  and  being  united  both  by  their  near 
neighbourhood,  and  by  the  ties  of  the  same  language  and 
interest,  they  entered  into  the  closest  intercourse  of  com- 
merce  and  learning.  There  concurred  a*happy  climate,  a 
soU  iM^  unfertile,^  and  a  most  harmonious  and  comprehen* 
sive  language ;  so  that  every  circumstance  among  that 
people.seemed  to  favour  die  rise  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Each  city  produced  its  several  artists  and  |ihildsophers^ 
who  refused  to  yield  the  preference  to  those  6f  the  neigh- 
bouring republics :  Their  contention  and  debates  sharpen- 
ed the  wits  of  meii :  A  vaViely  of  objects  was  preisented.to 
the  judgment,. while  each  challenged  the  preference  to  the 
rest ;  and  the  sciences^  not  being  dwarfed  by  the  restraint 
of  authorial  were  enabled  to  make  such  considerable 
shoots,  as  are  even  at  this  time  the  oli^ects  of  our  admira- 
tion. After  the  Roman  ChrUHim  or  CaihoKe  church  had 
spread  itself  over  the  civilized  world,  and  had  engrossed 
all  the  learning  of  the  times ;  being  really  one  large  state 
within  itself,  and  united  under  one  head ;  thb  variety  of 
sects  immediately  disappeared,  and  the  Peripatetic  philo- 
s<^y  was  alone  admitted  into  all  the  schools,  tothentter 
depravation  of  every  kind  of  learning.  But  mankind  ha- 
ving at  length  thrown  off  this  yoke,  af&irs  are  now.  re- 
turned nearly  to  the  same  situation  as  before,  and  Europe 
is  at  present  a  copy,  at  large^  of  what  Greece  was  formerly 
a  pattern  in  miniature.  We  have  seen  the  advantage  of 
this  sitfiation  in  several  instances.  What  checked  the  pno- 
gi^ess  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  to  which  the  French 
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ttUjon  shciired  such  a  strong  propensity  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  bat  the  opposition  made  to  it  by  the  other 
nations  of  Enrope,  who  soon  discovered  the  weak  sides  of 
that  philosophy  ?  The  severest  scnitinyy  which  Newton's 
theory  has  ondergone,  proceeded  not  from  his  own  coun* 
trymen,  bnt  from  fore^ners ;  and  if  it  can  overcome  the 
obstacles,  which  it  meets  with  at  present  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  it  will  probably  go  down  triumphant  to  the  latest 
posterity.  The  English  are  become  sensible  of  the  scan* 
daloos  Ucentionsness  of  their  stage,  from  the  example  of 
the  French  decency  and  morals.  The  French  are  con* 
vinoed,  that  their  theatre  has  become  somewhat  eflfeminate^ 
by  too  much  love  and  gallantry;  and  hefpn  to  approve  of 
the  more  masculine  taste  of  some  neighbouring  nations. 

In  China,  there  seems  to  be  a  pretty  considerable  stock 
of  politeness  and  sdence^  which,  in  the  course  of  so  many 
centuries,  raight  naturally  be  expected  to  ripen  into  some- 
thing more  perfect  and  finished,  than  what  has  yet  arisen 
from  them.  But  China  is  one  vast  empire,  speaking  one 
language^  governed  by  one  law,  and  syn^mthising  in  the 
same  manners.  The  authority  of  any  teacher,  such  as 
Confucius,  was  propagated  easily  from  one  comer  of  the 
empire  to  the  other.  None  had  courage  to  resist  the  tor* 
rent  of  popular  opinion.  And  posterity  was  not  bold 
enough  to  dispute  what  had  been  universally  received  by 
their  ancestors.  This  seems  to  be  one  natural  reason,  why 
the  sciences  have. made  so  slow  a  progress  in  that  mighty 
empire  ^ 

If  we  ccmsider  the  face  of  the  globe,  Europe  of  all  the 
ibnr  parts  of  the  world  is  the  most  broken  by  seas,  rivers, 
and  mountains ;  and  Greece  of  all  countries  of  Europe. 

•  See  NoTi  [F.] 
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Htace  these  regions  were  naturally  divided  intd  several 
distinct  governments.  And  hence  the  seiraces  arose  in 
Greece ;  and  Europe  has  been  hitherto  the  most  constant 
habitation  of  them. 

^  I  have  sometimes  been  inclmed  to  think,  that  interrup* 
tions  in  the  periods  of  learning,  were  they  not  attended 
with  such  a  destnictioii  of  ancient  books,  and  the  records 
of  history,  would  be  rather  finrourable  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  by  breaking  the  progress  of  authority,  and  de* 
throning  the  tyrannical  usurpers  over  human  reason.  In 
this  particular  they  have  the  same  influence  as  interrup- 
tions in  politiod  govemaients  and  societies*  Consider  the 
blind  submission  of  the  ancient  j^osophers  to  the  several 
masters  in  each  school,  and  you  will  be  convinced^  tiiat 
litde  good  could  be  expected  from  s  hundred  centuries  of 
such  a  servile  philosophy.  Even  die  Eelectios,  who  arose 
about  the  age  of  Augustus,  notwithstanding  their  profiMNi- 
ing  to  choose  freely  what  pleased  them  from  every  difie* 
rent  sect,  were  ye^  in  the  main,  as  alavudi  and  dependent 
as  any  of  their  brethren ;  since  they  sought  fiir  truth,  not 
in  Nature,  but  in  the  several  sdiools ;  where  d^y  supposed 
she  must  necessarily  be  found,  though  not  united  in  a  bo- 
dy^ yet  dispersed  in  parts.  Upon  the  revival  of  learnings 
those  sects  <tf  Stoics  and  E^cuieans,  Platonists  and  Py* 
thagoridans,  could  never  regain  any  credit  or  authority ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  example  of  their  fidl,  kept 
men  from  submitting,  with  such  blind  deference,  to  those 
new  sects,  which  have  attempted  to  gain  an  ascendant  over 
diem. 

The  third  observation,  which  I  shall  form  on  this  head, 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  is,  Tkai 
though  Ae  (ndy  proper  nursery  qf  these  nobk  pboUe  be  a 
free  itate  /  jfet  may  iheg  he  tranepkaUed  intio  amy  gewm- 
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;  amiikai  a  rqmbHc  is  mai  fmawrabk  to  the  growth 
^Aemnane^  ami  a  eb^lmd  momuxkif  to  that  <f  the  poUte 
orttL 

To  balance  a  large  state  or  society,  whether  monardiical 
or  repubiicati,  on  general  laws,  is  a  work  of  so  great  diffi- 
critjr,  that  no  human  genius,  however  oompr^ hensive^  is 
able,  by  the  mere  dint  of  reason  and  reflection,  to  effiK^t 
it.  The  judgments  of  many  must  nnite  in  this  work:  Exi 
perience  must  guide  their  labour :  Time  must  bring  it  to 
perfection :  And  the  feeling  of  inconveniences  must  correct 
the  mistakes,  which  they  inevitably  fidl  into,  in  their  first 
trials  and  experiments.  Hence  appears  the  impossibility, 
that  this  undertaking  should  be  begun  and  carried  on  in 
any  monarchy ;  since  such  a  form  of  government,  ere  ci- 
vilized, knows  no  other  secret  or  policy,  than  that  of  en- 
tmstiiig  unlimited  powers  to  every  governor  or  magis- 
trate^ and  subdividing  the  people  into  so  many  classes  and 
orders  of  slavery.  From  such  a  situation,  no  improve- 
ment can  ever  be  expected  in  the  sciences,  in  the  liberal 
arts,  in  law%  and  scarcely  in  the  manual  arts  and  manu- 
fiietttfes.  The  same  barbarism  and  igncMBnce,  with  which 
^e  govienunent  commences,  is  propagated  to  all  posterity, 
and  oaia  liei^r  come  to  a  perkxl  by  the  efforts  or  ingenui- 
tjr  of  such  unhappy  slaves. 

But  though  law,  the  source  pf  all  security  and  happi- 
ness, arises  late  in  any  government,  and  is  the  slow  product 
of  order  and  of  liberty,  it  is  not  preserved  with  the  same 
diSeatty  with  which  it  is  produced ;  but  when  itha^  once 
ti^en  root,  is  a  hardy  plant,  which  will  scarcely  ever  pe- 
IMi'thMnigK  the  ill  culture  of  men,  or  the  rigour  of  the 
season^.  The  arts  of  luxury,  and  much  m<Mre  the  liberal 
arts,  whidi  depend  on  a  refined  taste  or  sentiment,  are 
easfly  lost ;  because  they  are  always  relished  by  a  few  on- 
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ly,  whose  leisure,  fortune,  and  genius,  fit  them  for  sncb 
amusements*  But  what,  is  profitable  to  every  mortal,  and 
in  common  life,  when  once  discovered,  can  scarcely  fall 
into  oblivion,  but  by  the  total  subversion  of  society,  and 
by  such  furious  inundations  of  barbarous  invaders,  as  ob- 
literate all  memory  erf*  former  arts  and  civility.  Imitation 
also  is  apt  to  transport  these  coarser  and  more  naefiil  arts 
from  one  climate  to  another,  and  make  them  precede  the 
refined  arts  in  their  progress ;  though,  perhq[>s,  they  sprang 
after  them  in  their  first  rise  and  propagation.  From  these 
causes  proceed  civilized  monarchies ;  where  the  arts  o£  go- 
vernment, first  invented  in  free  states,  are  preserved  to  the 
mutual  advantage  and  security  of  sovereign  and  subject, . 

However  perfect,  therefore,  the  monarchical  form  may 
appear  to  some  politicians,  it  owes  all  its  perfisction  to  the 
republican ;  nor  is  it  possible,  that  a  pure  despotism,  esta- 
blished among  a  barbarous  people,  can  ever,  by  its  native 
force  and  energy,  refine  and  polish  itself..  It  must. borrow 
its  laws,  and  methods,  and  institutions,  and  consequently 
its  stability  and  order,  firom  free  governments.  These  ad- 
vantages are  the  sole  growth  of  republics*  The  extensive 
despotism  of  a  barbarous  monarchy,  by  entering  into  the 
detail  of  the  government,  as  well  as  into  the  principal  points 
of  administration,  for  ever  prevents  all  such  improvements. 

In  a  civilized  monarchy,  the  prince  alone  is  unrestrain- 
ed iu  the  exercise  of  his  authoti^,  and  possesses^  alone  a 
power,  which  is  not  bounded  by  apy  thing  but  custom, 
example,  and  the  sense  of  bis  own  interest.  Every  minis- 
ter or  magbtrate,  however  eminent,  must  submit  to  &e 
general  laws  which  govern  the  whole  society,  and  must 
exert  the  authority  delegated  to  him  afler  the  manner  which 
is  prescribed.  The  people  depend  on  none  but  their  so- 
vereign for  the  security  of  their  property.     He  is  so  far 
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removed  frc»ii  tfaem,  and  is  so  much  exempt  frompriiftete 
jealousies  or  interests,  that  thb  dependence  is  scarcely  iblt»' 
And  thus  a  species  of  government  arises,  to  which,  in  a 
high  political  rant,  we  may  give  the  name  of  T^raftay ;' 
but  which,  by  a  just  and  prudent  administration,  may  af-' 
finrd  tolerable  security  to  the  people,  and  may  answer  most' 
of  the  okIs  of  political  society. 

But  thou^  in  a  civilisEed  monarchy,  as  well  as  in  a  re-' 
public,  the  people  have  securily  for  the  enjoyment  of  thdr 
property;  yet  in  both  these  forms  of  government,  those 
who  possess  the  supreme  authority  have  the  disposal  of 
many  honours  and  advantages,  whidi  excite  the  ambittonf 
and  avarice  of  mankind*  The  only  difference  is,  that,  iii 
a  rqiublic  the  cssididates  for  office  must  look  downwards 
to  gain  the  suffimges  of  the  people ;  in  a  monarchy,  they ' 
must  turn  their  attention  upwards,  to  court  the  gbocf 
graces  mid  favoor  of  the  great.  To  be  successful  in  thed 
former  way,  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  make  himsetf  tMs*^' 
yk^  by  his  industry,  capacity,  or  knowledge :  To  be  prcw 
sperous  in  the  latter-way,  it  is  requisite  for  him  to  render 
himself  agrteabky  by  his  wit,  complaisance,  or  civility.  A- 
strong  gaiitts  succeeds  best  in  republics :  -  A  refined' tasted 
in  monardues :  'And,  consequendy^  the  sciences  are  the 
mtMre  natural  growth  of  the  one,  and  the  polite  arts  of  the 
other. 

- '  -  Mbt  to  nieMiori^  that  monarchies,  receiving  their  chief 
stability  from  a  superstitions  reverence  to  priests  and 
piihce^  have  commonly  abridged  the  liberty  of  reasoning, 
with  regard  to  religion  and  politics,  and  consequently  me- 
taphysics and  morals.  All  these  form  the  most  consider^ 
able  branches  of  science.  Mathematics  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, which  only  remain,  are  not  half  so  valuable. 

Among  the  arts  of  conversation,  no  one  pleases  more 
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thM  mubwl  d^erence  or  civility^  wlucb  l^adi  us  tp  raiig^, 
our  own  uicluiatioiui  to  those  of  our  oompunbiH  and  to 
curb  and  Conceal  tIuit.pre3ttiiq>tion  and  anoganoo^  ik>  .na- 
tural to  the  human  mind*  A  good-natur^  ton$  who  U 
well  educated,  practises  this  civility  to  every  mortal,  with- 
out premeditation  pr  interest.  But  in  order  to  render  thgt 
valuable  quality  general  among  any  people^  it  seems  ne- 
cessary to  assist  the  na^ral  disposition  by  some  general 

motive.  Where  power  rises  upwards  from  the  p<^ple  to 
the  greati  as  in  all  republicsj  such  refinements  of  civility 
are  apt  to  be  little  practised;  since  the  whole  state  is,  by 
that  meansj  brought  near  to  a  level,,  and  every  me^nber  of 
it  is  rendered,  in  a  great  measure,  independent  of  another. 
The  people  have  the  advanti^;^  by  the  authority  of  their 
suffi-ages;  the  great  by  the  siqp^ilQrity  of  their  .statioQ. 
Sut  in  a  civilised  monarchy,  there  is  a  long  train  of  de-« 

pendence  from  the  prince  to  the  pea§a^t>  which  is  n^tgre^t 
enough  tp  render  property  precarious,  or  depress  the  piinds 
of  the  peoplei  but  is  sufficient  to  b^;et  ii|  every  one  an  in* 
dination  to  pl^eiise  bis  syperiorsi  and.  to  form  himself  upon 
those  models,  which  are  most  ficpeptable  tp  people  of  con- 
dition  and  education.  Pc^itoneis  pf  mapner^  therefore^ 
arises  most  ^at^ral]y  in  mmarchiea  and  courts;  and  wbefo 
that  flourishes,  npne  of  the  liberal  arts  will  be  altogethi^ 

neglected  or  despised. 

'  The  republics  in  Europe  are  at  present  noted  for  want 
pf  politeness*  lie  good-mamers  </a  Su^jss  cMlmdm 
Holland  *,  is  an  expression  for  rusticity  among  the  French. 
The  English,  in  some  degree,  fall  under  the  same  censure» 
notj^rithstandii^  tbeir  learning  and  genius.    And  if  the 

*  G*eftt  U  politeaBe  d'un  Suisse 
En  HoUande  ciTilisc.  Rousseau.  ' 
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Vtadaaam  be  an  coDeepUan  to  the  fule^  they  owe  it,  per- 
btip6f  t6  their  coBMnimiftiap  vM^  the  other  Italians,  most* 
of.  whose  gownunaits  b^get  a  dependence  more  than  suf- 
ficient fi»F  dviliadng  their  mannen* 

It  is  difBcidt  to  pronoimce  any  judgment  concerning  the 
refinements  of  the  ancient  repablics  in  this  parUcnlar :  Bnt 
I  amapt  tosuqKCt,  that  the  arts  of  conversation  were  not 
brought  so  near  to  perfectiim  am<»ig  them  as  the  mrts  of 
writing  and  composition.  The  scurrility  of  the  ancient 
orators,  in  many  instances,  is  quite  shocking,  and  exceeds 
all  belief.  Vanity  too  is  often  not  a  little  ofiensire  in  an-' 
thors  of  those  ages  ' ;  as  well  as  the  common  licentiousness 
and  immodesty  of  their  style.  Quioimgm  impmUcm^  mM- 
Utj  ganeo,  manUf  vmire,  pen^  kma  palria  iaemmrnnty 
says  Sallust  in  imenf  the  gravest  and  most  mohd  passagea 
of  hia  history.  Nam/irii  a$U$  Hdenam  CkoMM^  Utarrimm 
MK  omsa,  is  an  expression  of  Horace,  in  tracing  the  ori- 
gin of  moral  good  andevil»  Ovid  and  Lucretius  *9  areal- 
most  as  Jicentjouii  intheir  style  as  Lord  Rochester  i  though 
fth^fermer  were  fine  genitlemen  and  delicate  writers,  mid 
the  latter,  from  the  corruptions  of  that  court  in  which  he 
Uved,  seems  to  h|ive  thrown  offaU  regard  to  shame  and  de<* 
eency.  Juvenal  in^idcates  modesty  with  great  seal ;  but 
aetsa  very  bad  example  oflt,  if  we  consider  the  impudence 
of  his  ^zprassimiStf  .  . 

*  li  ii  needlen  |o  cit^  Qicero  or  Flinj  on  this  heft4 :  They  are  too  nmcli 
noted.     But  one  is  a  litUe  surprised  to  And  Arrian,  a  very  grave.  Judicious 
Writer,  Interrttfit^lhe  tbroad  of  his  nSmtJon  all  of  sudden,  to  tell  bb  reackn 
<l»i  be  lifaaaairia  as  MMkettt  aaiosgltitf  dieeka  for  claf iMB^ 
was  for  arms.    Ub.  L 

^  Thitpoel  (aeo  lib*  iv«  1 16^.}  racoouneads  a  very  extraordinary  cure  for 
lovs,  nnd  wliai  one  etpect^  J^  to  meet  with  in  so  elegant  and  philosophical 
a  poem.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  original  of  some  of  D|r  Swift's  images. 
Hie  elegant  CptvUn^  uiA  Flyednis  fall  under  the  samo  censure. 
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I  shall  also  be  bold  to  affirm,  that  among  the  ancients, 
there  was  not  much  delicacy-of  breedings  or  that  polke  de- 
ference and  respect,  T^ich  civility  obliges  us  either  to  ex- 
press or  counterfeit  towards  the  persons'  with  whom  we 
converse.  Cicero  was  certainly  one  of  the  finest  gentle- 
men of  his  age;  yet  I  must  confess  I  have  frequently 
been  shocked  with  the  poor  figure  under  which  he  repre-^ 
sents  his  firiend  Atticus,  in  those  dialc^es  .where  he  him- 
self is  introduced  as  a  speaker.  That  learned  and  virtuous 
Roman,  whose  dignity,  though  he  was  only  a  private  gen- 
tleman, was  inferior  to  that  of  no  one  in  Rome,  is  there 
shown  in  rather  a  more  pidfiil  light  than  Philalethes's: 
firiend  in  our  modem  dialogues.  He  is  a  humble  admiiier 
of  the  orator,  pays  him  firequent  compliments,  and  receives . 
his  instructions,  with  all  the  deference  which  a  scholar 
owes  to  his  master  ^  Even  Cato  is  treated  in  somewhat 
of  a  cavalier  manner  in  the  dialogues  Dc  FifUbwh 

One  of  the  most  particular  details  of  a  real  dialogue,  > 
which  we  meet  with  in  antiquity,  is  related  by  Polybius  ^  i 
when  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  a  prince  of  wit  and  parts». 
met  with  Titus  Flamininus,  one  of  the  politest  of  the.  Ro-. 
mans,  as  we  learn  firom  Plutarch  S  accompanied  with  am- 
bassadors fixmi  almost  all  the  Greek  cities*  The  ^tcdian. 
ambassador  very  abruptly  tells  the  king,  that  he  talked  like, 
a  fool  or  a  madman  (x«(iin)  <<  That's  evident,  (says  hiS/ 
Majesty),  even  to  a  blind  man  f*  which  was  a  raillery  on 
iheblindnesis  of  liis  excellency*  Yet  all  this  did  not  pass,  the 
usual  bounds :  For  the  conference  was  not  disturbed ;  and 
Flamininus  was  very  well  diverted  with  these  stjt>kes  of  hu-- 

*  An.  Xon  mihi  videtur  ad  beate  yiTendum  salirtetse  yututem.  Has. 
Athercula  Bnito  meoTidetor ;  cujus  «go  judidimit  pace  tus  dixerim,  longo 
antepono  tuo.     2V<c.  Qutett.  lib,  v. 

«  Lib.kviL  «  In  Vita  Flamin. 
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moor*  At  the  end,  when  Philip  craved  a  little  time  to 
consult  with  his  fri^ids,  of  whom  he  had  ncme  present, 
the  Roman  general,  being  desirous  also  to  show  his  wit,  as 
the  historian  says,  tells  him,  <<  Hiat  perh^s  the  reason 
why  he  had  none  of  his  friends  with  him,  was  because  he 
had  murdered  them  aU;**  which  was  actually  the  case. 
This  unprovoked  piece  of  rusticity  is  not  condemned  by  the 
historian;  caused  no  farther  resentment  in  Philip  than 
to  excite  a  Sordonian  smile,  or  what  we  call  a  grin ;  and 
hindered  him  not  from  renewing  the  conference  next  day. 
Plutarch  %  too,  mentk>ns  this  raillery  amongst  the  witty 
and  agreeable  sayings  of  Elamininus. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  apdogiaed  for  his  fiunous  piece  of  in^ 
solence,  in  saying,  Eeo  et  rex  msus,  I  ami  my  Kmgy  by 
observing,  that  this  expression  was  conformable  to  the  Im^ 
tin  idioniy  and  that  a  Boman  always  named  himself  beCire 
the  person  to  whom,  or  of  whom,  hespake.  Yetthisseema 
to  have  been  an  instance  of  want  of  dvflity  among  that 
people*  The  ancients  made  it  a  nde,  that  the  person  of 
the  greatest  dignity  should  be  mentioned  first  in  the  dis^ 
course ;  insomudi,  that  we  find  the  spring  of  a  quarrel 
and  jealousy  between  the  Romans  and  ^tolians,  to  have 
been  a  poet's  naming  the  ^tolians  before  the  Romans  in 
eelebrtUing  a  victory  gained  by  their  united  anns  over 
the  Macedonians  ^  Thus  Livia  disgusted  Tiberius  by 
placing  her  own  name  before  his  in  mi  inacriptioii  ^. 

No  advantages  in  fthia  world  are  pure  and  unmixed.  In 
li)ce  manner,  ai' modern  poUtieness,  which  is  naturally,  so 
omaniental,.  runs  often  into  afiectation  and  foppery,  dis^ 
guise  and  insincerity ;  so  the  ancient  simplicity,  which  is 

•  Flttt  in  Vfto  VkoBom.        ^  Itrid*        •  Tuk,  Aon.  Wb,vLt»p.  64, 
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nfttnrally  so  jtmiahk  and  affectiag,  often  degaierates  into 
riurticity  and  abuse,  scurrility  and  obscenity. 

If  the  superiority  in  politeness  should  be  aUowed  to  mo* 
dem  times,  the  modern  notions  of  galbmirjh  the  natural 
prodnoe  of  courts  and  monarchies,  will  probably  be  as^ 
signed  9»  the  causes  of  this  refinement.  No  one  denies 
this  invention  to  be  modem  * :  But  some  of  the  more  zeal- 
0IIS  partisans  of  the  ancients  have  asserted  it  to  be  foppish 
and  ridiculous,  and  areproach,  rather  than  a  credit^  to  the 
present  age^.  It  may  here  be  proper  to  examine  this 
question* 

Nature  has  implanted  in  ail  living  creatures  an  afiection 
between  the  sexes,  whichy  even  in  the  fiercest^  and  most 
n^Mupious  animals^  is  not  merely  confined  to  the  satisfiic- 
tion  of  the  bodily  Appetite,  but  begets  a  friendship  and  mu-* 
tual  sympathy,  which  runs  through  the  whole  tenor  <^  their 
lives*  Nay,  even  in  those  species,  where  nature  limits  the 
indulgence  of  this  appetite  to  one  season  and  to  one  ob- 
ject and  forms  a  kind  of  marriage  or  association  between 
a  single  male  and  female,  there  is  yet  a  visible  complacency 
and  benevolence,  which  extends  farther,  and  mutually  so£« 
tens  the  affections  of  the  sexes  towards  each  other.  How 
mooh  more  must  this  have  place  in  Bia%  where  the  con^ 
finement  of  the  iqfqpetite  is  not  natural,  but  either  is  derived 
accidentally  from  some  strong  charm  of  love,  or  arises  from 
reflectioiis  on  duty  and  convemence.  Notbis^,  the^ore, 
can  proceed  less  from  aflfeotation  than  the  passion  of  gal- 
lutry.  It  is  naimal  in  the  highest  degree*  Art  and  edu« 
eation,  in  the  most  elegant  courts,  make  n6  more  altera** 


*  In  the  Self^TormerUor  o{  Terence,  dinuiy  whenerer  be  comes  to  town, 
in9lea4  o(  w«ttiag  on  hie  suftreMy  send*  for  her  toconetoUitti 
^  Lord  Shatobury.     See  bis  Jtforalwlf. 
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tion  on  it  th«i  on  all  the  other  landal^  piMions.  Thqr 
only  tarn  Ae  waiad  moite  towards  it ;  tbejr  reftne  it ;  tbey 
pdish  it;  and  give  it  a  pioper  grace  and  eaqmssioiL 

Bal  gallantly  is  as  y^aanmi  as  it  is  m&imtiL  To  eor* 
rect  sBdi>gff08S-Vice%  as  lead  us  to  oooomit  real  ii^nry  on 
oAers,  istfaopartof  aaerals,andtlieobjeetof  tkemostoiw 

dinaryedncadon.  Where  Mill  is  not  attended  to^  in  sMie 
degree,  no  human  society  ean  snbeist  But»  in  order  to 
render  ceirrersation,  and  the  intercoorse  of  minds  more 
easy  and  agreeable,  good  manners  hanre  been  intented,  and 
hare  carried  the  matter  somewhat  farther*  Wherever 
nature  has  given  the  mind  a  propensity  to  any  vice,  or  to 
any  passion  disagreeable  to  others,  refined  breeding  has 
taught  men  to  throw  the  bias  on  the  opposite  aide^  and  to 
preserve,  in  all  thdr  behaviour,  the  appearance  <xf  senti« 
Inents  different  from  those  to  which  they  naturally  incline. 
Thus,  as  we  are  eommonly  ptood  and  selfish,  and  apt  to 
assume  the  preference  above  olliersi  a  polite  man  learns 
to  bdmve  with  deference  towards  his  companions,  and  to 
yidd  die  superiority  to  them  in  all  the  common  incidents 
of  seeie^.  In  Ifte  manner,  wherever  a  person's  sitnatian 
may  natovally  beget  any  disagraeafale  suspidon  in  him,  it 
is  the  part  of  good  manners  to  prevent  it,  by  a  studied  die* 
I^y  of  sentiments,  direody  contrary  to  those  of  T^ich  he 
is  apt  te  be  jealous*  Thus,  old  men  know  dieir  luficmitiesi 
and  naturally  dread  eontenqf>t  from  the  youth :  Hence 
well-educated  youth  redouble  the  instances  of  respect  and 
deference  to  their  elders.  Strangers  and  foreigners  are 
without  protection  t  Hence,  in  all  polite  coimtries,  they 
receive  the  highest  dvilities,  and  are  entitled  to  the  first 
place  in  every  company.  A  man  is  lord  in  his  own  femi* 
ly ;  and  his  guests  are,  in  a  manner,  subject  to  his  autho- 
rity :  Hence^  he  is  always  the  lowest  person  in  the  compa- 
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ny ;  attentive  to  the  wmts  of  eveiy  one;  and  giving  him- 
self all  the  trouU^  in  order  to  please,  wUcfa  may  not  be- 
tray too  visible  an  affisctation,  or  imjxise  too  much  con- 
straint on  his  gaests'*.  Gallantry  is  nothii^  but  an  in- 
stance of  the  same  generous  attention.  As  natoi^  has  gi- 
ven num  the  sup^iority  above  womaifif  by  endowing  him 
with  greater  strength  both  of  mind  and  body;  it  is  his  part 
to  alleviate  that  superiority,  as  much  as  possible,  by  the 
generosity  ofhis  behaviour,  and  by  a  studied  defisrence  and 
complaisance  for  all  her  inoUnations  and  <ypinions*  Bar- 
barous nations  display  this  superiority,  by  reducing  their 
females  to  the  most  abject  slavery ;  by  confining  them,  by 
beating  them,  by  selling  them,  by  killing  them*  But  the 
male  sex,  among  a  polite  people,  discover*  their  authority 
in  a  more  generous,  though  not  a  less  evident  miaiiner ;  by 
civility^  by  respect,  b/'complaisance,  and,  in  a  word,  by 
gallan^.  In  good  company,  you  need  not.  aa]c,  Ayhois 
the  master  of  the  feast?  Tlie  man  who  sits  in  the  lowest 
plaice,  and  who  is  always  industrious  in  helping  every  one, 
is  certainly  the  person.  We  must  eithei'  condemn  all  such 
instances  of  generosity,  as  foppish  and  affected,  or  admit 
of  gallantry  among  the  rest.  The  ancient  Muscovites 
wedded  their  wives  with  a  whip,  instead  of  a  ring.  The 
same  people,  in  their  own  houses,  took  always  the  prece- 
daicyabQveforeigners,even^  foreign  ambassadors.  These 
two  instances  of  their  generosity  and  politeness  are  much 
of  apiece. 

*  The  frequent  mention  in  ancient  authors  of  that  ill-bred  custom  of  the 
master  of  the  family'i  eating  better  bread,  or  drinking  better  wine  at  table, 
than  he  afforded  his  guests,  is  but  an  indiffiurentmark  of  the  ciTility  of  tfaosa 
ages.  Sea  Jufenalysat.  5. ;  fUn.  lib.  xIt.  cap.  IS. ;  also  PUnii  EpisL  JLu. 
cian  de  meroede  oonductis,  Saturnalia,  &c*  -  There  is  scarcely  any  part  of 
Europe  at  present  so  unciyilised  as  to  admit  of  such  a  custom. 

^  See  Relation  of  three  Embassies,  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
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Gallantry  is  not  less  coinpat3>le  with  wisdom  and  pn^ 
det^oa,  tfaim' wilh  natmt  and  gmer&utjf  $  and»  when  under 
proper  xy^giilations»  contributed  more  than  any  other  inven- 
tion to  the  eniertainmiad  and  iimprovement  of  the  youth  of 
both  sexesl  AiAong  every  species. of. animalS)  nature  has 
founded  on  the  love  between  the  sexes  their,  sweetest  and 
best  ienjoyinent.  But  the  satisfaction  of  the  bodily  wpp^ 
tite  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  gratify  the laind;  and^  even 
among  brute  creatures,  we  find  that  their  play  and  dalli- 
ance, and  other  expressions  of  fiondness,  form  the  great- 
est part  of  the  entertainment.  In  rational  beings,  we  must 
certainly  admit  the  mitod  for  a  consid^able  share*  Were 
we  to  rob  the  feast  of  all  its  garniture  of  reason,  discourse, 
sympathy,  £rie&dship»  and  gaiety*  what  remains  would 
scarcely  be  worth  acceptance,  in  the  judgment  of  the  truly 
elegant  and  luxurious* : 

What  iH^ttesr  school  for  manners  than  the  company  of 
virtuous  tromen^  where  themutoalendtevour  to  please  must 
insensibly  polish  the  mind,  where  the  example  of  the  fi^- 
male  softness  and  modest^must  communicate  itself  to  their 
admirers,  and  where  the  delicacy  of  that  sex  puts  every 
<me  on  his:  gua|d»  lest  he  give  offeood.  by  any  breadi  of 
decency? 

,  Among  .the  ancients,  Uie  .chaxacter  of  the  fair  sex  was 
considered  as.  aUog^ther  domestic ;  nor  w«re  they;  regard* 
ed.as  part  of  the  polite  world,  or  <^.good  company.  This, 
perhaps,  is  the  true  reason  why  the  andients  have-not  left 
us.  one  piece  of  pleasantry  that  is  excellent  (unless  one  may 
'  ecxcept  the  Banquet  of  Xenophon,  and  the  Dialogued  of 
Lucian},  thongh  msiny  of  their  serious  compositions  aieal-^ 
together  inimitahte.  Horace  condemns  the  coame  ndllb- 
ries  and  jcold  jests  of  Plautus :  But,  though*  the  most  easy, 
agreeable,  and  judicious  writer  in  the  world,  is  his  own 
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talent  for  ridioife  reiy  strikfa^  or  fefined  ?  TbUf  there- 
foie^  is  one  consideniUe  impravemeiit^  which  Ihe  polite 
arts  ha?e  received  from  gaUantiyt  and  irom  oourts  where 
it  first  aroM. 

Boty  to  retnm  from  this  digrearioii^  I  dMdl  advance  it  aa 
Ajburth  obfervation  on  this  subject,  of  the  Hsi^  abd  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  and  scfenoesj  THat  tflAla  lie  art$  tmd 

liqr  «alitfv%  or  fMir  neeuiarify  dedmef  tmd  mUbm  or 

It  mast  be  confessed,  thatthis  maxim,  thoagb  conform 
maUe  to  experience,  may  at  first  sight  be  esteemed  con- 
trary to  reason.  If  the  natural  genius  (tf  mankuid  be  the 
same  in  all  ages,  and  in  almcist  all  eoimtiies  (as  seans  to 
be  the  truth,)  it  must  very  much  forward  and  cultivate  this 
genius,  to  be  possessed  of  patterns  in  every  art,  which  may 
regulate  &e  taste,  and  fix  the  objects  of  imitatioB.  The 
models  lefl  us  by  the  ancients  gave  birth  to  all  the  arts 
about  200  years  ago^  and  have  m^htily  advanced  their 
progress  in  every  country  of  Europe:  Why  had  they  net 
a  like  eflect  during  the  reign  of  IVqan  aiid  liis  succes- 
sors^ when  they  wore  mueh  inore- entire,  aod  we#e  still 
admired  and  studied  by  the  whole  world  ?  So  late  as  the 
emperor  Justinian,  the  Fbe^  by  way  of  distinction,  was 
understood,  among  die  Oh^eeks^  tabe  Hbaser)  among  the 
Romans,  ViiyL  Suchadmiiations  still  remained  for  these 
divine  geniuses ;  though'  no  poet  had  api^eared  for  many 
centuries,  who  could  justly  pretend  to  have  imitated  them. 

A  man's  genius  is  always,  in  the  begmningof  life,  as  mudi 
unkmMmtbhimselfasto  others:  and  it  is  only  after  fiisqueni 
trials,  attended  with  success,  that  he  dares  think  himsdf 
eqmd  to  those  undertdkings,  inwhfeh  those,  who  have  snc^ 
eeeded,  have  fixed  the  admiratmn  of  mankind.    If  bis  own 
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uftkMi  be  atoeady  pOBSWscd  of  maiy  models  of  eloquence^ 
he  nalnraUy  oompaies  his  own  javenile  exerciseft  with  Iheae ; 
and  being  MDable  of  the  great  di^roportion^  is  discou* 
raged  firoDi  anj  farther  attempts^  and  nerer  aims  at  a  ri- 
yabhip  with  those  andior^  whom  he  so  mvieh  adsBdxes^ 
A  noMe  emnlation  is  the  sonrce  of  every  eaLoellence>  Ad^ 
niniiion  and  modes^  natayalt|r  extinguish  this  enniktien. 
And  no  coie  is  so  liable  to  an  excess  of  adiniratbri  and 
modestjr  as  a  truly  great  genius. 

Next  loemulaAiDn^  the  greatest  eaeonragjer  of  the  nobk 
arts  is  praise  and  gtory.  A  wrker  is  animated  with  new 
foros^  when  he  heara  Ae  iqpplauseirof  the  world  for  his  for^ 
mer  pradadieQs;  and,  being  roused  by  vath  a  motiv<^  he 
cAen  reaches  a  pitdi  of  psrfection»  which  is  e^fually  Mr*' 
prising  to  himsdf  and  to  his  readers.  But  when  the  posta 
of  honour  ara  all  oocapied,  his  £rst  attempts  are  but  coUU 
ly  received  by  the  public;  being  ooni|Maed  to  prodiic- 
tionsy  whidi  ara  both  in  theaaselves  mora  exeeUent^  mid 
have  abready  the  advantage  of  an  established  reputation. 
Wera  Mdiere  and  Comeille  to  brii^  upon  the  stage  at 
present  their  early  prodnctions,  whidi  wera  formerly  so 
well  received,  it  would  discourage  the  youngpoets^  to  see 
the  iadidference  and  disdain  of  the  puUic  Theignorance 
of  the  age  ah>ne  could  have  given  admission  to  the  Prsace 
qf  Tgre  i  but  it  is  to  that  we  owe  7%e  Moor :  Had  Everf 
Mtm  ta  Hi  Hmtowr  been  rajected,  we  had  never  seen 
Fb^pone. 

Perhaps,  it  may  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  any  nation 
to  have  the  arts  imported  from  their  neighbours  in  too 
great  perfection*  This  extinguishes  emulation,  and  sinks 
the  ardour  of  the  generous  youth.  So  many  modeb  of 
Italian  painting  brought  to  England,  instead  of  exciting 
our  artists,  is  the  cause  of  their  small  progress  in  that  no- 

VOL.  I.  K 
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ble  art  The  same,  perhaps,  was  the  case  of  Rome,  when 
it  received  the  arts  from  Greece.  That  multitude  of  po- 
lite productions  in  the  French  language,  dispersed  all  over 
Grermany  and  the  Norths  hinder  these  nations  from  cul- 
tivating their  own  language,  and  keep  them  still  depen- 
dent on  their  neighbours  for  those  elegant  entertainments. 
•  It  is  true,  the  ancients  had  left  us  models  in  every  kind 
of  writing,  which  are  highly  worthy  of  admiration.  .  Bat 
besides  that  they  were  written  in  languages  known  only 
to  the  learned ;  besides  this,  I  say,  the  comparison  is  not 
so  perfect  or  entire  betweeq  modem  wits,  and  those  who 
lived  in  so  remote  an  age.  Had  Waller  been  bom  in 
Rome,  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  his  first  productions 
had  b€^n  despised,  whw  compared  to  the  finished  odes  of 
Horace.  •  But  in  this  island  the  superiority  of. the  Roman 
poet  diminished  nothing  from  the  fame  of  the  English. 
We  esteemed  ourselves  sufficiently  happy,  that  our  climate 
and  languagiB  could  produce  but  a  faint  copy  of  so  excel- 
lent an  original. 

In  short,  the  arts  and  sciences,  like  some  plants,,  require 
a  fresh  soil ;  and  however  rich  the  land  may  be,  and  how- 
ever  yoo  may  recrait  it  by  art  or  care,  it  will  never,  when 
once  exhausted,  produce  any  thing  that  is  perfect  or  finish*- 
ed  in  the  kind. 
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« 

It  i3  a  great  mortificatioQ  to  the  vanity  of  man,  that  his 
utmost  art  and.  industry  can  never  equal  the  meanest  of 
Nature's  prodnctions»  either  for  beauty  or  value.  Art  is 
only  the  under-worknian^  and  is  employed  to  give  a  few 
s^rdkes  of  embellishment  to  those. pieces  which  come  from 
the  hand  of  the  master.  Some  of  the  drapery  may  be  of 
his  drawing  but  be  is  not  allowed  to  touch  the  (principal 
f^mre.  Art  may  make  a  suit  of  clothes^  but  nature  must 
produce  a  man. 

:  Evenin  those  productionsoommonly  denominated  works 
of  art,  we  find  that  the  noblest  of  the  kind  are  beholden 
for  th^  chief  be9;iity .  to  the  force  and  happy  influence  of 
nattti^  To  the  native  enthusiasm  of  the  poets»  we  owe 
whateveir  Vpdmirable  in  their  prodactions»  The  greatest 
genius,  yhere  nature  at  any  time  fails  him,  (fi3r  she  is  not 
equaly^tbrows  aside  the  lyre,  and  hopes  not,  from  the 
rules  j5f  art,  to  reach  that  divine  harmony,  which  must 
prpcy^  from  her  inspiration  alone.    How  poor  are  those 

*  Or,  Tke  man  ef  eUganee  and  pUature,  The  intention  of  this  and  the 
tliS]^  Iblkiwiiig  Ettsys  is  not  to  much  to  explain  aoeuratdy  Ae  sentimekits 
o^ttia  anoent  aects  of  philoaophy,  as  lo  deUrer  the  aentimenta  of  seot»aiat 
>i%turaUy  form  themseWea  in  the  world,  and  entertain  different  ideas  of  bu« 
n^BA  life  and  happiness.  I  have  given  each  of  them  the  name  of  the  philo- 
^phical  sect  to  which  it  bears  the  greatest  affinity. 
'  k2 
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songs,  where  a  happy  flow  of  fancy  has  not  furnished  ma- 
terials for  art  to  embellish  and  refine  ! 

But  of  all  the  fruitless  attempts  of  art,  no  one  is  so  ridi- 
culous, as  that  which  the  severe  philosophers  have  under- 
taken, the  producing  of  an  orHfieial  kcqipiness^  and  making 
'  us  be  pleased  by  rules  of  rea8on,  and  by  reflection.  Why 
did  none  of  them  claim  the  reward,  which  Xerxes  promised 
to  him,  who  should  invent  a  new  pleasure  ?  Unless,  per- 
haps, they  invented  so  many  pleasures  for  their  own  use, 
that  they  despised  riches,  and  stood  in  no  need  of  any  en- 
joyments, which  the  reward  i£  thai  monarch  oondd  pro^ 
ovre  them*  I  am  ^pt,  mdted,  to  think,  tlMt  ii^f  were 
not  willing  to  furnish  the  Pennaii  court  with  a  new  plea^ 
sure,  by  presenting  \%  with  so  new  and  unusual  an  object 
ofridicttk.  Their  specuhtions,  wli«i  e(»ifined  to  theoiy, 
and  grtiraly  d^veved  in  thesdsKKils  of  Cbeeee,  might  e:^ 
citei  admiralion  in  thdr  ignorant  pspils ;  but  the  attempt- 
ifig  to  reduce  such  principles  to  praetioewottld  soon  have 
betrayed  their  absurdity. 

You  pretend  to  makemehapptyby  reasQa,  and  by  rules 
of  art  You  must  then  create  me  mjfw  by  nile»  of  art, 
for  on  my  original  frame  andstmcture  dfl^  iny  happiness 
depmd  But  you  wvmt  power  to  eflectthi^iN^skifltoo^ 
lamafiraid;  norcanIeBtQrtaiBaless(^io»W»<^ti^"^B 
wisdom  than  of  yours ;  and  let.  her  conduct  the  ip*<*^« 
^Hiich  she  has  so  wisely  Beamed,  I  find  that  I  sbouJ^^'^^y 
spoil  it  by  tampering. 

To  what  purpose  should  I  pretend  to  regulate,  rel^^ 
or  invigorate  any  of  those  springs  or  prmciples  which  Jf*" 
ture  has  imphmted  in  me?  Is  this  the  road  by  whic»l 
must  reach  happiness  ?  But  happiness  impliea  ease,  co^ 
tcntmeat,  repose,  and  pleasure;  not  watchfiihiess,  care! 
and  fatigue.     The  health  of  my  body  consists  in  the  fa 
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dlity  with  which  all  its  operations  are  perfonaed.  The 
stomach  digests  the  aliments;  the  heart  drcnlates  the 
blood ;  the  brain  separates  and  refines  the  spirits ;  and  all 
this  widiont  my  conoeming  myself  in  die  matter*  When* 
by  my  will  alone  I  can  stop  the  blood,  as  it  rang  with  im» 
petoosity  along  its  canals^  then  may  I  hope  to  ohaUge  the 
course  of  my  sentiments  and  passions.  In  vain  should  I 
strain  my  fiM:i]lties»  and  endeavour  to  receive  pleasure  from 
an  object,  which  is  not  fitted  by  nature  to  a£bct  my  organs 
with  del^L  I  may  give  myself  pain  by  my  fiiiitless  en- 
deavours, but  shall  never  reach  any  pleasure. 

Away  thai  with  all  those  vain  prelenoeft  of  making  oni^ 
selves  happy  widiin  ourselves,  of  feasting  on  our  own 
thoughts,  of  being  satisfied  with  the  conscjoutaess  rf  welt- 
dmng,  and  of  despising  all  assistance  and  all  sujq^lies  from 
external  objects.  Thb  is  the  voice  trf*  pride,  not  of  na- 
turcb  And  it  were  %dl  if  even  this  pride  could  support 
itself  and  ouwiirinnicatff  a  teal  mumd  pleasuirc^  however 
aaebncholy  or  severa*  Bat  this  impotent  pride  caa  do  no 
more  than  legokta  the  otrfrigfc,  and  with  infinite  paini  and 
attention  tjdaarpeae  the  language  and  countedattoe  to  a  phi- 
loto|^cal  dignity,  in  order  to  deceive  the  ignorant  vulgar. 
The  hearty  meanwhile^  as  empty  of  aU  eijajmentt  and  the 
niad,  nntvpported  by  ite  proper  dDjecte^  sinks  into  the 
deepest  sotTOw  and  dqecticih  Miserable)  but  vain  mortal  I 
Thy  mind  be  h^ipy  within  itsdfi  With  what  resources  is 
it  tadowed  to  fill  so  immense  a  void,  and  supply  the  place 
nf  bU  thy  bddily  senses  and  fiunilties?  Can  tliiy  head  sub- 
sist withotit  thy  oibef  members?  In  iuch  a  situation, 

VFlist  Iboliah  figon  nrait  it  make? 
Do  nothing  ebt  but  deep  and  ake. 

Into  such  a  lethargy,  or  such  a  melancholy,  must  thy 
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mind  be  plunged,  when  deprived  of  foreign  occupations 
and  enjoyments. 

Ke^  me^  therefore,  no  longer  in  this  violent  constraint. 
Confine  me  not  within  myself,  but  point  out  to  me  those 
objects  and  pleasures  which  a£Pord  the  chief  enjoyment. 
But  why  do  I  apply  to  you,  proud  and  ignorant  sages,  to 
shew  me  the  road  to  happiness  ?  Let  me  consult  my  own 
passions  and  inclinations.  In  them  must  I  read  the  dic- 
tates of  nature,  not  in  your  frivolous  discourses. 

But  see,  prppitious  to  my  wishes,  the  divine,  the  amiable 
Pleasure  *,  the  supreme  love  of  Gods  and  men,  advances 
towards  me.  At  her  approach,  my  heart  beats  with  ge- 
nial heat,  and  every  sense  and  every  faculty  is  dissolved  in 
joy ;  while  she  pours  around  me  all  the  embellishnients  of 
the  spring,  and  all  the  treasures  of  theautiimn.'  The  me- 
lody of  her  voice  charms  my  ears  with  the  sofbest  musics 
as  she  invites  me  to  partake  of  those  delicious  fruits,  which, 
with  a  smile  that  diffuses  a  glory  on  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  she  presents  to  me.  The  sportive  cupids  who  at- 
tend her,  or  fan  me  with  their  odoriferous  wings,  or  pour 
on  my  head  the  most  fragrant  oils,'  or  offer  me  their'spark- 
ling  nectar  in  golden  goblets :  O !  for  ever  let  me  spread 
my  limbs  on  this  bed  of  roses,  and  thus,  thus  feel  the  de- 
licious moments,  with  sofl  and  downy  steps,  glide  along. 
But  cruel  chance !  Whither  do  you' fly  so  fiut?  Why  do 
my  ardent  wishes,  and  that  load  of  pleasures  under- which 
you  labour,  rather  hasten  than  retard  your  unrelenting 
pace.  Suffer  me  to  enjoy  this  sofl  repose,  afier  all  my' fa- 
tigues in  search  of  happiness.  Suffer  me  to  satiate  myself 
with  these  delicacies,  afier  the  pains  of  so  long  and  so 
foolish  an  abstinence. 

*  0UI  Voluptas.     Luc&iT. 
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But  it  will  not  do.  The  roses  have  lost  their  hue,  the 
fruit  Its  flavour,  and  that  delicious  wine^  whose  fumes  so 
late  intoxicated  all  my  senses  with  such  delight,  nowsdU- 
cits  in  vain  the  sated  palate.  Pkature  smiles  at  my  lan- 
guor. She  beckons  her  sister,  Virtue,  to  come  to  her  as- 
sistance. The  gay,  the  frolic  Virtue^  observes  the  call,  and 
brings  along  the  whole  troop  of  my  jovial  friends.  Wel- 
come, thrice  welcome,  my  ever  dear  companion!^  to  these 
shady, bowers,  and  to  this  luxurious  repast*  Your  pre- 
sence has  restored  to  the  rose  its  hue^  and  to  the  fruit  its 
flavoar.  The  vapours  of  this  sprightly  nectar  now  again 
ply  around  my  heart ;  while  you  partake  of  my  delights, 
and  discover,  iu  your  cheerful  looks,  the  pleasure  which 
you  receive  from  my  happiness  and  satisfaction.  Hie  like 
do  I  receive  from  yours ;  and,  encouraged  by  your  joyous 
presence,-shall  again  renew  the  feast,  with  which,  from  too 
much  enjoyment,  my  senses  are  well  nigh  sated,  while 
the  mind  k^t  not  pace  with  the  body,  nor  afforded  relief 
.to  her  overburdened  partner. 

In  our  cheerful  discourses,  better  than  in  the  formal 
reasoning  of  the  schools,  is  true  wisdom  to  be  found.  In 
our  friendly  endearments,  better  than  in  the  hollow  debate 
of  statesmen  and  pretended  patriots,  does  true  virtue  dis- 
play itself.  Forgetful  <^  the  past,  aecure  of  the  future^  let 
us  here  enjoy  the  present ;  and  while  we  yet  possess  abeing, 
let  us  fix  some  good,  beyond  the  power  of  fate  or  fortune. 
To*morrow  will  bring*  its  own  pleasures  along  with  it : 
Or,  should  it  dis^point  our  fond  wishes,  we  shall  atleofst 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of.  reflecting  on  the  pleasures  of  to-day. 

Fear  not,  my  friends,  that  the  barbarous  dissonance  of 
Bacchus,  and  of  his  revellers,  should  break  in  upon  this 
entertainment,  and  confound  us  with  their  turbulent  and 
clamorous  pleasures.    The  sprightly  muses  wait  around ; 
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and  widi  their  charming  symphony,  sufficieDt  to  toAen  the 
wolves  and  tygers  of  the  savage  desert,  inspire  a  soft  joy 
into  every  Jx>som*  Peac^  harmony,  and  concord,  reign 
In  this  retreat ;  nor  is  the  silence  ever  broken  but  by  the 
music  of  our  son'gs,  or  the  cheerfiil  accents  of  our  friendly 
voices. 

But  hark !  the  favourite  of  the  muses,  the  gentle  Damon 
strikes  the  lyre ;  and  while  he  accompanies  its  harmonious 
notes  with  his  more  harm<Hiious  song,  he  inspires  us  with 
the  same  happy  debauch  of  &ncy,  by  which  be  is  himself 
transported.  ^  Ye  happy  youths,**  he  sings,  "  Ye  fa- 
voured of  Heaven  ^,  while  the  wanton  spring  pours  upon 
you  all  her  blooming  honours,  let  not  gbrp  seduce  yon, 
with  her  delusive  blaze,  to  pass  in  perils  and  dangers  this 
delicious  season,  this  prime  of  life*  Wisdom  points  out  to 
you  the  road  to  pleasure :  Nature  too  beckons  yon  to  fol- 
low ber  in  that  smootii  and  flowery  path.  Will  you  shut 
your  ears  to  their  commanding  voice?  Will  you  harden 
your  heart  to  their  soft  allurements  ?  Oh,  deluded  mor- 
tals I  thus  to  lose  your  youth,  thus  to  throw  away  so  in-» 
valuable  a  present,  to  trifle  with  so  perishing  a  blessing* 
Contemplate  well  your  recompence.  Consider  that  glory, 
which  so  allures  your  proud  hearts,  and  seduces  you  with 
your  own  praises.  It  is  an  echo,  a  dream,  nay  the  A^ 
dow  of  a  dream,  dissipated  by  every  wind^  and  lost  by 
evefy  contrary  breath  of  the  ignorant  and  ill<^udging  mul- 
titude. You  fear  not  that  even  death  itself  shall  ravish  it 
from  you.  But  behold !  while  you  are  yet  alive^  calumny 
bereaves  you  of  it ;  ignorance  neglects  it ;  nature  enjoys  it 

*  An  imitatioii  d  the  Syrens  eong  in  Tasto : 
O  GioTinetti,  mentre  ApiUe  et  Maggio 
V'  amnuntan  di  fiorit^  et  verde  ipoglie,"  &c. 

GiMresakmme  SbenH,  Cbiilo  IC 
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nol ;  fancy  alone,  renouncing  every  pleasurei  receives  this 
airy  reoompence,  empty  and  unstable  as  herself.'' 

Thus  the  hours  pass  unperceived  along,  and  lead  in  their 
wanton  train  all  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  all  the  joys  of 
hanncmy  and  friendship.  Smiling  vmocence  closes  the 
procession ;  and,  while  she  presents  herself  to  our  ravished 
eyes,  she  embellishes  the  whole  scene,  and  renders  the  view 
of  these  pleasures  as  transporting,  after  they  have  past  us, 
as  when^  with  laughing  countenances,  they  were  yet  ad- 
vancing towards  us. 

But  the  sun  has  sunk  below  the  horizon ;  and  darkness, 
stealing  silently  upon  us,  has  now  buried  all  nature  in  an 
universal  i^ade.  **  Rejoice,  my  ftiends,  continue  your  re- 
past, or  change  it  for  soft  repose.  Though  absent,  your 
joy  or  your  tranquillity  shall  still  be  mine.*^  Bvt  wkiikar 
do  pom  gof  On^at  new  pkaswrts  eatt  you  from  our  oo- 
defy  f  Is  Aere  taghi  agreeMe  icMaut  your  JHcrtds  1  And 
can  mtghi  please  in  uMeh  wt  partake  noif  ^  Yes,  my 
friends;  Ae  joy  which  I  now  seek,  admits  not  of  your 
participation.  Here  alone  I  wish  your  absence :  And 
here  akme  can  I  find  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  your  society.** 

But  I  have  not  advanced  far  through  the  shades  of  the 
thick  wood,  which  spreads  a  double  night  around  me,  ere^ 
methinks,  I  perceive  through  the  gloom  the  charming 
Caelia,  tihe  mistress  of  my  ^hes,  Tt^ho  wanders  impatient 
through  the  grove,  and,  preventing  the  appointed  hour,  si- 
haoAy  chides  my  tardy  steps.  But  the  joy,  which  she  re- 
ceives from  my  presence,  best  pleads  my  excuse ;  and  dis- 
sipating eyery  anxious  and  every  angry  thought^  leaves 
iroom  for  nought  but  mutual  joy  and  rapture.  With  whut 
Words,  my  fair  one,  shall  I  express  my  tenderness,  or  de- 
scribe the  emotions  which  now  warm  my  transported  bo- 
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8om  !  Words  are  too  faint  to  describe  my  love ;  and  if, 
alas  !  you  feel  not  the  same  flame  within,  in  vain  shall 
I  endeavour  to  convey  to  you  a  just  conception  of  it.  But 
your  every  word  and  every  motion  suffice  to  remove  this 
doubt ;  and  while  they  express  your  passion,  serve  also  to 
inflame  mine.  How  amiable  this  solitude,  this  silence, 
this  darkness  !  No  objects  now  importune  the  ravished  soul. 
The  thought,  the  sense,  all  full  of  nothing  but  our  mutual 
happiness,  wholly  possess  the  mind,  and  convey  a  plea- 
sure, which  deluded  mortals  vainly  seek  for  in  every  other 
enjoyment.—— 

But  why  does  your  bosom  heave  with  these  sighs,  while 
tears  bathe  your  glowing  cheeks  ?  Why  distract  your  heart 
with  such  vain  anxieties  ?  Why  so  often  ask  me,  How  Umg 
nny  love  shall  yet  endure  f  Alas  !  my  Cselia,  can  I  resolve 
this  question  ?  Do  I  hum  how  long  my  Itfe  shall  yet  enF- 
dure  f  But  does  this  also  disturb  your  tender  breast  ?  And 
is  the  image  of  our  frail  mortality  for  ever  present  with 
you,  to  throw  a  damp  on  your  gayest  hours,  and  poison 
even  those  joys  which  love  inspires  ?  Consider  rather,  that 
if  life  be  frail,  if  youth  be  transitory,  we  should  well  em- 
ploy the  present  moment,  and  lose  no  part  of  so  perishable 
an  existence.  Yet  a  little  moment,  and  these  shall  be  no 
more.  We  shall  be,  as  if  we  had  never  been.  Not  a  me- 
mory of  us  be  left  upon  earth ;  and  even  the  fabulous 
shades  below  will  not  afford  us  a  habitation.  Our  fruitless 
anxieties,  our  vain  projects,  our  uncertain  speculations, 
shall  all  be  swallowed  up  and  lost  Our  present  doubts, 
concerning  the  original  cause  of  all  things,  must  never, 
alas  I  be  resolved.  This  alone  we  may«be  certain  of,  that 
if  any  governing  mind  preside,  he  must  be  pleased  to  see  us 
fulfil  the  ends  of  our  beings  and  enjoy  that  pleasure  for 
which  alone  we  were  created.  Let  this  reflection  give  ease 
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to  your  anxious  thoughts ;  but  render  not  your  joys  too 
serious,  by  dwelling  for  ever  upon  it  It  is  sufficient,  once 
to  be  acquainted  with  this  philosophy,  in  order  to  give  an 
unbounded  loose  to  love  and  jollity,  and  remove  all  the 
scruples  of  a  vain  superstition:  But  while  youth  and  {)as» 
sion,  my  fair  one,  prompt  our  eager  desires,  we  must  find 
gayer  subjects  of  discourse,  to  intermix  with  these  amorous 
caresses. 


ESSAY  XVI. 
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X  U£R£  is  this  obvious  and  material  diflference  in  the  con- 
duct of  nature,  with  regard  to  men  and  other  Animalgj 
that,  haying  endowed  the  former  with  a  sublime  celestial 
spirit,  and  having  given  him  an  a£Bjiity  with  superior 
bemgs,  she  allows  not  such  noble  fieiculties  to  lie  lethargic 
or  idle ;  but  urges  him  by  necessity  to  employ,  on  every 
emergence,  his  utmost  art  and  industry.  Brute-creatures 
have  many  of  their  necessities  supplied  by  nature,  be- 
ing clothed  and  armed  by  this  beneficent  parent  of  all 
things :  And  where  their  own  industry  is  requisite  on  any 
occasion,  nature,  by  implanting  instincts,  still  supplies  them 
with  the  arty  and  guides  them  to  their  good  by  her  unerr- 
ing precepts.  But  man,  exposed  naked  and  indigent  to 
the  rude  elements,  rises  slowly  firom  that  helpless  state,  by 
the  care  and  vigilance  of  his  parents;  and,  having  attained 
his  utmost  growth  and  perfection,  reaches  only  a  ci^iacity 
rf  subsisting,  by  his  own  care  and  vigilance.  Everything 
is  sold  to  skill  and  labour ;  and  where  nature  furnishes  the 
materials,  they  are  still  rude  and  unfinished,  till  industry, 
ever  active  and  intelligent,  refines  them  firom  their  rude 
state,  and  fits  them  for  human  use  and  convenience. 

*  Or  the  nuui  ol  action  tad  Ttrtue. 
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Acknowledge,  thereforet  O  nm  I  the  beneficence  of 
natare;  for  she  has  given  thee  that  intdl^^ence  whidi  sup* 
pliea  all  thy  neoesaitiesu  ButletnotindoleDee^iBiderthe 
fidse  appearance  of  gratitude^  perraade  thee  to  rest  coq* 
teated  with  her  presents.  WouUstdioaretnmtotheraw 
herbage  for  thy  food,  to  tint  opea  sky  for  thy  ooveriagv 
and  to  stones  and  dnfas  for  thy  defence  against  the  raven- 
ous animals  of  the  desert?  Thtti  return  also  to  thy  savage 
manners,  to  thy  timoioos  superstitbiv  to  Ay  brutal  ign^ 
ranee ;  and  sink  thysdf  below  those  animals,  whose  condi- 
tioQ  thou  admirest,  and  wonldst  so  fondly  imitate* 

Thy  kind  parent,  Nature,  having  given  thee  art  and  in- 
tdligence^  has  filled  the  whole  globe  widi  materials  to  em- 
ploy these  talents :  Harken  to  her  voice^  which  so  plainly 
tells  thee,  that  thou  thyself  shonldst  also  be  the  object  of 
diy  industry,  and  that  by  art  and  attention  alone  thou 
canst  accpire  that  ability  which  will  raise  Aee  to  thy  pro- 
per station  in  the  universe.  Behold  this  artisan  who  con- 
verts a  rode  and  shapeless  stone  into  a  noble  metal ;  and, 
mouHmg  diat  metal  by  his  cunning  hands,  creates^  aa  it 
were  by  magic,  ewtary  weapon  ton  his  defimce,  and  every 
ntensil  for  his  convenience.  Ha  has  not  this  skill  from 
natare:  Use  and  practice  hav«  taught  it  him:  andifthou 
irouUst  enudatD  hb  success^  thou  must  foHow  hi»  laborious 
fixytsteps. 

But  while  thou  outMionriiy  aapircat  to  perfecting  thy 
bodSy  powers  and  faculties,  wouldst  thou  eMon^f  neglect 
thy  mind,  and,  from  a  preposterous  sloth,  leave  it  still  rude 
and  uncultivated,  as  it  came  finxn  the  hands  of  natare  ? 
Far  be  such  folly  and  negligence  fircmi  every  rational  being. 
If  nature  has  been  frugal  in  her  giAa  and  fndowinwaifj, 
there  is  the  more  Heed  of  art  to  supply  her  dsfaets.  If  she 
has  been  generoais  and  liberal,  know  that  she  still  expects 
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industry  and  application  on  our  part,  and  revenges  herself 
in  proportion  to  our  negligent  ingratitude.  Tlie  richest 
genius,  like  the  most  fertile  soil,  when  uncultivated,  shoots 
up  into  the  rankest  weeds ;  and  instead  of  vines  and  olives 
for  the  treasure  and  use  of  nuui,  produces,  to  its  slothful 
owner,  the  most  abundant  crop  of  poisons. 
/The  great  end  of  all  human  industry,  is  the  attainment 
of  happiness;  For  this  were  arts  invented,  sciences  culti- 
vated, laws  ordained,  and  societies  modeled,  by  die  most 
profound  wisdom  of  patriots  and  legislators.  Even  the 
lonely  savage,  who  lies  exposed  to  the  clemency  of  the 
elements,  and  thefury  of  wild  beasts,  foists  not,  for  a  mo- 
ment, this  grand  object  of  his  being.  Ignorant  as  heis  of 
every  art  of  life,  he  still  keeps  in  view  the  end  of  all  those 
arts,  and  eageriy  seeks  for  felicity  amidst  that  .darkness 
with  which  he  is  environed.  But  as  much  as  the  wildest 
savage  is  inferior  to  the  polished  citizen,  who,  under  the 
protection  of  laws,  enjoys  every,  convenience  which  indus- 
try has  invented ;  so  much  is  this  citizen  himself  inferior 
to  the  man  of  virtue^  and  the  tnie  philosopher,  who  go- 
verns his  appetites,'  subdues  his  passions,  and  has  learned, 
from  reason,  to  set  a  just  value  on  every  pursuit  and  en- 
joyment. For  is  there  an  art  and  apprenticeship  neces- 
sary for  every  other  attainment?  And  is  there  no  art  of 
life,  no  rule,  no  precepts  to  direct  us  in  this  principal  con- 
cern ?  Can  no  particular  pleaaniebe attained  without  skill ; 
and  can  the  whole  be  regulated,  without  reflection  or  in- 
telligence, by  the  blind  guidance  of  appetite  and  instinct? 
Surely  then  no  mistakes  are  ever  committed  in  this  affair, 
but  every  man,  however  dissolute  and  negligent,  proceeds 
in  the  pursuit  of  haj^iness  with  as  unerring  a  motion,  as 
that  which  the  celesdal  bodies  observe,  when,  conducted  by 
the  hand  of  the  Altnighty,  they  roll  along  the  ethereal 
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pbdns*  Bat  if  mistakes  be  often^  be  inevitably  committed, 
let  US  register  these  mistakes ;  let  us  consider  their  causes ; 
let  us  weigh  their  importance;  let  us  inquire  for  theb  re- 
medies; When  from  this  we  have  fixed  all  the  rules  df 
conduct,  we  are  phUoBopkan.  When  we  have  reduced 
these  rules  to  practice,  we  are  ae^es* 

Like  many  subordinate  artisti,  enqployed  to  form  the  se- 
veral wheels  and:q>rings  of  a  machine ;  such  are  those  who 
excel  in  all  the  particular  arts  of  life.  He  is  the  master 
workman  who  puts  those  several  parts  together ;  moves 
them  according  to  just  harmony  and  proportion ;  and  pro- 
duces true  felicity  as  the  result  of  their  conspiring  ord^ • 

While  thou  hast  such  an  alluruig  otgect  in  view,  shall 
that  labour  and  attention,  requisite  to  the  attainment  of 
thy  end,  ever  seem  burdensome  and  intolerable?  Know, 
that  this  labour  itself  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  felicity 
to  which  thou  aspirest,  and  that  every  enjoyment  soon  b^ 
comes  insipid  and  distasteful,  when  not  acquired  by  fiitigue 
and  industry.  See  the  hardy  hunters  rise  from  their 
downy  couches,  shake  off  the  slumbers  which  still  weigh 
down  thdr  heavy  eyeJids,  and  ere  Jurora  has  yet  covered 
the  heavens  with  her  flaming  mantle,  hasten  to  the  forest. 
They  leave  behind,  in  their  own  houses,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourpig  plains,  animals  ofevery  kind,,  whose  fleskflimishes 
the  most  delicionis  fiure,  and  whickofier  themsdyes.tathe 
&tal  stroke.  Laborious  man  disdains  so  easya  purchase. 
He  seeks  for  a  prey,  which  hides  itself  from  his  search,  or 
flies  from  his  pursuit,  or  defends  itself  from  his  violenoe^ 
Having  exerted  in  the  chase  every  passion  5>f  the  miod» 
and  eveiy  member  of  the  body,  he  then  finds  thexhams 
of  repose,  and  with  joy  compares  his  pleasures  to  ttiose/of 
his  engaging  labours*  * 

And  can  vigorous  industry  give  pleasure  to  the  pursuit 
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etoi  of  the  moat  worthless  prey»  whtdi  frequentfy  escapee 
our  talk  ?  And  canaotthe  same  industry  render  the  calii* 
vating  of  our  nund,  the  moderating  of  our  passions^  the 
enlightening  of  our  reason,  an  agreeable  occupation;  while 
weare  evety  day  sensible  of  oar  progress,  and  behold  o«r 
inward  features  and  coontenance  brightemng  inoeasaatlgr 
with  new  charms?  Bqgmby  curing  yourself  of  this  lethar- 
gic indolence ;  the  task  ia  not  difficnlt :  Yon  need  but 
taste  the  sweets  of  honest  labour*  Proceed  to  learn  the 
just  value  of  erery  pursuit ;  long  study  ia  not  requiaiter 
Compare,  though  but  for  once,  the  mind  to  the  body,.¥ir«^ 
toe  to  fcHTtune,  and  glory  to  pleasures  You  wilLtheaper* 
ceiye  the  advantages  of  industry :  You  will  then  besesnble 
what  are  the  proper  objects  of  your  industry.. 

In  vain  do  yoK  seek  repose  from  beds  of  rosea:  Invaia 
do  you  hope  for  enjoyment  from  the  most  delicioua  winea 
and  fruits*  Your  indolence  itself  becomes  a  fieitigue;  your 
{deasure  itsdf  creates  disgust.  The  mind,  unexerdaed,. 
finds  every  delight  insipid  and  loathsome;  andereyetthe 
body,  full  of  noxious  humours,  feels  the  torment  of  ita 
multiplied  diseases,  yournoUer  part  is  sensiUeof  thein* 
vading  poison,  and  seeks  in  vain  to  relieve  its  ancciety  by 
new  pleasures,  which  still  angmoit  the  &tal  malady. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  that,  by  ibis  eager  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure, yon  more  and  more  expose  yonrsdf  to  fortune  and 
accidents,  and  rivet  your  affections  on  external  olgedSy 
which  chance  may^  in  amomcnt^  ravish  from  you.  I  shall 
suppose  that  your  indulgent  stars  ficvour  you  still  voA  the 
eiqoyment  of  your  riches  and  possessions.  I  prove  to  you*, 
that  even  m  the  midst  of  your  luxurious  pleasmcs,  yon 
are  unhappy ;  and  that,  by  too  mudi  indulgence,  you  are 
incapable  of  enjoying  what  prosperous  fortune  stiU  aUewa 
you  to  posiseas. 
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Bat  sttrdy  the  instability  of  fortune  is  a  consideration 
not  to  be  overlooked  or  neglected.  Happiness  cannot  pos- 
sflbly  exist  where  -there  is  no  security ;  and  security  can 
hare  no  place  where  fortune  has  any  dominion.  Though 
that  unstable  deity  should  not  exert  her  rage  against  you, 
the  dread  of  it  would  stiH  torment  you;  would  disturb  your 
slumbers,  haunt  your  dreams,  and  throw  a  damp  on  the 
joHity  of  your  most  delicious  banquets. 

The  temple  of  wisdom  is  seated  on  a  rock,  above  the 
rage  of  the  fighting  elements,  and  inaccessible  to  all  the 
malice  of  man.  The  rolling  thunder  breaks  below ;  and 
thbise  more  terrible  instruments  of  human  fury  reach  not 
to  so  sublime  a  height  The  sage,  while  he  breathes  that 
serene  air,  looks  down  with  pleasure,  mixed  with  compas- 
sion, on  the  errors  of  mistaken  mortals,  who  blindly  seek 
for  the  true  path  of  life,  and  pursue  riches,  nobility,  ho- 
nour, or  power,  for  genuine  fdicity.  The  greater  part  he 
bdiolds  disappointed  of  their  fond  wishes :  Some  lament, 
that  having  once  possessed  the  object  of  their  desires,  it  is 
ravished  from  them  by  envious  fortune ;  and  all  complain, 
that  even  their  own  vows,  though  granted,  cannot  give 
them  happiness,  or  relieve  tiie  anxiety  of  their  distracted 
minds. 

But  does  the  sage  always  preserve  himsdf  in  this  philo- 
sophical indifference,  and  rest  contented  with  lamenting 
the  miseries  of  mankind,  without  ever  employing  himself 
for  their  reUef  ?  Does  lie  constantly  indulge  this  severe 
wisdom,  which,  by  pretending  to  elevate  him  above  human 
accidents,  does  in  reality  harden  his  heart,  and  repder  him 
careless  of  tlie  interests  of  mankind,  and  ci  society  ?  No ; 
he  knows  that  in  this  sullen  Apathy  neither  true  wisdom 
nor  true  happiness  can  be  found.  He  feels  too  strongly 
the  charm  of  the  social  afiisctions,  ever  to  counteract  so 
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0weet,  so.  natural,  so  virtaous  a  propensity.  £Teii  wlien, 
bathed  in  tears,  he  lainent<i  the  miseries  of  the  human  raoe^ 
of  his  country,  of  his^  friends,  and  unable  to  give  succour^ 
can  only  reUeve  them  by  compassion ;  he  yet  rejoices  in  the 
generous  disposition,  and  feela  a  satisfiu;ti6n  superior  to 
that  of  the  most  indulged  sense.  So  engaging  are  the  sen- 
tim^its  of  humanity,  that  they  brighten  up  the  very  face 
of  sorrow,  and  operate  like  the  sun,  which,  shining  on  a 
dusky  dbud  or  falling  rain,  paints  on  them  the  most  glo- 
rious colours  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  circle  of 
nattire. 

But  it  is  not  here  alone  that  the  sooid  yirtues  display 
their  energy^  With  whatever  ingredient  you  mix  them^ 
they  are  still  predominant  As  sorrow  cannot  overcome 
them,  so  neither  can  sensual  pleasure  obscure  them.  The 
joys  of  love,  however  tumultuous,  banish  not  the  tender 
iittitimeBts  of  sympathy  and  affection.  They  even  derive 
their  chief  influence  from  that  generous  passion;  and  when 
presented  al<me,  affi>rd  nothing  to  the  unhappy  mind  but 
lassitude  and  disgust  Behold  this  sprightly  debauchee, 
who  professes  a  contempt  of  all  other  pleasures  but  those 
of  wine  and  jollity:  Separate  him  from  his  conipanions^ 
like  a  spark  from  a  fire,  where  before  it  contributed  to  the 
funeral  blaze:  his  alacri^  sudd^y  extingubhes;  and, 
though  surrounded  with  every  other  meatis  of  delight^  he 
loaths  the  sumptuous  banquet,  and  prefers  even  the  most 
abstracted  study  and  speculation,  as  more  agreeable  and 
entertaining. 

But  the  social  passions  never  afibrd  such  traasporting^ 
pleasures,  or  make  so  glorious  an  appearance  in  the  eyes 
both  of  Gon  and  man,  as  when,  shaking  bS  every  eaiKhly 
mixture,  they  associate  themselves  with  the  sentiment^'  oT 
virtue,  and  prompt  us  to  laudable  and  worthy  actions*    Am 
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htfnioiiioiis  colcmn  mutually  give  and  reoeiva  a  lustra  by 
their  firiendly  union ;  so  do  these  enaoUing  sentiments  of 
the  human  mind.  See  die  triumph  of  nature  in  panntal 
albctioii  I  What  selfidi  passion;  what  sensual  cklight  is 
a  matdi  for  it;  whether  a  man  exults  in  the  prosperity 
and  yhrtne  of  his  offipring^  or  flies  to  their  sueoour,  through 
the  most  threatening  and  tremendous  dangers  ? 

Proceed  still  in  purifying  the  generous  passion  you  will 
still  the  xskouce  admire  its  shining  glories.  What  charms 
are  there  in  the  harmony  of  minds»  and  in  a  friendship 
founded  on  mutual  esteem  and  gratitude  I  What  satisfac- 
tion in  relieving  the  distressed,  in  comforting  the  afficted» 
in  raising  the  &Uen,  and  in  stopping  the  career  of  cruel  for- 
tune, or  of  more  crud  num,  in  their  insults  over  the  good 
and  virtuous  I  But  what  supreme  joy  in  the  victories  over 
vice  as  wdl  as  misery,  when,  by  virtuous  example  or  wise 
exhortation,  our  fellow-creatures  are  taught  to  govern  their 
passions,  reform  their  vices,  and  subdue  their  worst  ene- 
mies, which  inhabit  within  their  own  bosoms  i 

But  these  objects  are  still  too  limited  for  the  human 
mind,  which,  being  of  celestial  origin,  swells  with  the  di- 
vinest  and  most  enlarged  affections,  and,  carrying  its  at- 
tention beyond  kindred  and  acquaintance  extends  its  be- 
nevolent wishes  to  the  most  distant  posterity.  It  views  li- 
berty and  laws  as  the  source  of  human  hairiness,  and  de- 
votes itself,  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  to  their  guardianship 
and  protection.  Toils,  dangers,  death  itself  carry  their 
charms,  when  we  brave  them  fpr  the  public  good,  and  en- 
noble that  beings  which  we  generously  sacrifice  for  the  in- 
terests of  our  country.  Happy  the  man  whom  indulgent 
fortune  allows  to  pay  to  virtue  what  he  owes  to  nature,  and 
to  make  a  generous  gifi  of  what  must  otherwise  be  ravish- 
ed from  him  by  cruel  necessity. 

l2 
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In  tlie  true  sage  and  patriot  are  united  whatever  cad 
distingnish  human  nature,  or  elevate  mortal  man  to  a  re- 
aemblahce  with  the  Diybiitj^.  The  softest  benevolenoe, 
tlie  most  nndiittnit^  r^sdltttion)  the  tenderest  sentunents, 
the  most  sublinto  love  bf  "tirtue)  all  these  animate  snoebf- 
^brely  his  transported  botiGon.  What  satisfaction,  when 
he  looks  wilhiif ,  to  fltid  the  most  torbulent  passions  tuned 
tQ;jtffthiifrmotty  aiid  eonwrd,  and  every  jarring  sound  ba- 
idshed  from-  this  endianting  music  !  If  the  contemplation, 
'  even  of  inanimatla  beauty,  is  so  delightful ;  if  i^  ravishes 
the  senses,  even  when  Ihe  fair  form  is  foreign  to  us :  what 
must  be  the  elects  of  moral  beauty  ?  and  what  influence 
mast  it  have,  when  it  embellishes  our  own  mind,  and  is 
the  result  of  our  own  reflectien  and  industry  ? 

But  where  fs  ihe  reward  effrirtimf  Ami  tohai recompense 
has  ycOttre  provided  Jbr  sikthfmp&nahtMcriftces,  as  those  of 
life  and  fortme^  which  tve  must  o^fen  mahe  to  it?  Oh^  sons 
'  of  earth  !  Are  ye  ignorant  bf  the  value  of  this  celestial  mis* 
tress  ?  And  do  ye  mleanly  fai^re  for  her  portion,  when  ye 
-  observe  her  genuine  charms  ?  But  know,  that  Nature  has 
been  indulgent  to  human  weakness,  and  has  not  left  this 
favourite  child  naked  and  unendowed.  She  has  provided 
virtue  with  the.  richest  dowry ;  but  befa)g  careful,  lest  the 
sliurcments  of  interest  should  engage  such  suitors,  as  were 
insensible  of  the  native  worth  of  so  divine  a  beauty,  she  has 
wisely  provkled,  that  this  dowry  can  have  no  charms  but 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  already  transported  with  the 
love  of  virtue.  Glory  is  the  portion  of  virtue,  the  sweet 
reward  of  honourable  toils,  the  triumphant  crown  which 
covers  the  thoughtful  head  of  the  disinterested  patriot,  or 
the  dusty  brow  of  the  victorious  warrior.  Elevated  by  so 
sublime  a  prize,  the  man  of  virtue  looks  down  with  con-* 
tempt  on  all  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  and  all  the  me* 
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naces  of  danger.  Death  itself  loses  its  terrors,  when  he 
considers,  that  its  dominion  extends  only  over  a  part  of 
him,  and  that,  in  spite  of  death  and  time,  the  rage  of  tlie 
elements,  and  the  endless  vicissitude  of  human  affairs,  he 
is  assured  of  an  immortal  fame  among  all  the  sons  of  men. 
There  surely  is  a  Being  who  presides  over  the  universe; 
and  who,  with  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  has  reduced  the 
jarring  elements  into  just  order  and  proportion.  Let  spe- 
culative reasoners  dispute,  how  far  thjs  beneficent  Being 
extends  his  care,  and  whether  he  prolongs  our  existence 
beyond  the  grave,  in  order  to  bestow  on  virtue  its  just  re- 
wan))  and  render  it  fuUy  triumphant,  Tlie  maa  of  morals, 
without  deciding  any  thing  on  so  dubious  a  subject,  i&  sa- 
tisfied with  the  portion  nsuurked  out  to  him  by  the  Supreme 
Disposfir  of  all  tibungs.  (jratefiilly  he  accepts  of  that  fan* 
tber  reward  prepared  for  kirn ;  but  i^  dhapfiointed,  he 
tbinka  not  virtue  aii  en^y  name,  but  justly  esteeming  it 
its  owft  reward^  he  gratefully,  acknowledges  the  boimly  of 
his  Cceatoi^  who^  by  calling  him  into  existence,  has  tii«M^ 
by  aiSasnled  him  aa  opportanily  of  once  acquiriag  so  inv»» 
liiaUe  »  poasesaioii. 
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X  o  some  philosophers  it  appears  matter  of  surprise,  that 
all  mankind,  possessing  the  same  nature,  and  being  en<-\ 
dowed  with  the  same  faculties,  should  yet  differ  so  widely 
in  their  pursuits  and  inclinations,  and  that  one  should  ut* 
teriy  condemn  what  is  fondly  sought  after  by  another.  To 
some  it  appears  matter  of  still  more  surprise,  that  a  man 
shoiild  differ  so  widely  from  himself  at  different  times; 
and,  after  possession,  reject  with  disdain  wha^  before  was 
the  object  of  all  his  yows  and  wishes.  To  me  this  feverish 
uncertainty  and  irresolution,  in  human  conduct,  seems  al- 
together unavoidable ;  nor  can  a  rational  soul,  made  for 
the  contemplation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  his  works, 
ever  enjoy  tranquillity  or  satisfaction,  while  detained  in  the 
Ignoble  pursuits  of  sensual  pleasure  or  popular  applause. 
The  Divinity  is  a  boundless  ocean  of  bliss  and  glory :  Hu- 
man minds  are  smaller  streams,  which,  arising  at  first  from 
this  ocean^  seek  still,  amid  all  their  wanderings,  to  return 
to  it,  and  to  lose  themselves  in  that  inunensity  of  perfec- 
tion. When  checked  in  this  natural  course  by  vice  or  foU 
ly,  they  become  furious  and  enraged ;  and,  swelling  to  a 
torrent,  do  then  spread  horror  and  devastation  >  on  the 
neighbouring  plains.  /' 

f  Or»  tht  man  of  contfaipktiMi)  wad  phUgtcj^ictl  d  .crodoa. 
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In  vaia,  by  pompous  phrase  and  passionate  expression, 
eachrecommends  his  own  pursuit,  and  invites  thecredulous 
hearers  to  an  imitation  of  his  life  and  manners.  The  heart 
belies  the  countenance,  and  sensibly  feels,  even  amid  the 
highest  success,  the  onsatisfiustory  nature  of  all  diose  plea-* 
sures  which  detun  it  from  its  true  object  I  examine  the 
▼duptuous  roan  before  enjoyment ;  I  measure  the  vehe- 
mence d[  his  desire^  and  the  importance  of  hb  object ;  I 
find  that  all  his  happiness  proceeds  only  from  that  hurry 
of  thought,  which  takes  him  from  himself,  and  turns  his 
view  from  his  guOt  and  misery.  I  consider  him  a  moment 
after ;  he  has  now  enjoyed  the  pleasure,  which  he  fondly 
sought  after.  The  sense  of  his  guilt  and  misery  returns 
upon  him  with  double  anguish :  His  mind  tormented  with 
fear  and  remorse;  his  body  depressed  with  disgust  and 
satiety. .   .. 

But  a  more  august,  at  least  a  more  haughty  personage, 
presents  himself  boldly  to  our  censure;  and,  assuming  the 
title  of  a  philosopher  and  man  of  morals,  ofiers  to  submit 
to  the  most  rigid  examination.  He  challenges,  with  a  vi- 
sible, though  concealed  impatience,  our  approbation  and 
i^laiise ;  and  seems  o£fended,  that  we  should  hesitate  a 
moment  before  we  break  out  into  admiration  of  his  virtue. 
Seeing  this  inqiatience,  I  hesitate  still  more ;  I  b^n  to 
examine  the  motives  of  his  seeming  virtue :  But,  behold  \ 
era  I  can  enter  upon  this  inquiry,  he  flings  himself  from 
me;  and,  addressing  his  discourse  to  that  crowd  of  heed- 
less auditors,  fondly  amuse%  them  by  hb  o^agnificent  pre- 
tenftiops. 

. .  O  philosopher  !  thy  wisdom  is  vain,  and  thy  virtue  uur 
{profitable.  Thou  seekest  the  ignorant  applauses  of  men, 
Mt  the  solid  reflections  of  thy  own  conscience,  or  the  more 
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•olid  approbation  of  that  Being,  who,  with  one  regard  of 
his  all-seeing  eye,  penetrates  the  universe*  Thou  surely 
art  conscious  of  the  hoUowness  of  thy  pretended  probity ; 
whilst  calling  thyself  a  citizen,  a  son,  a  friend,  thou  for* 
gettest  thy  higher  sovereign,  thy  true  father,  thy  grcj^test 
benefactor.  Where  is  the  adoration  due  to  infinite  per* 
fection,  whence  every  thing  good  and  valuable  is  derived  I 
Where  is  the  gratitude  owing  to  thy  Creator,  who  called 
thee  forth  from  nothing,  who  placed  thee  in  all  these  rela- 
tions to  thy  fellow-creatures,  and  requiring  thee  to  fidfil 
the  duty  of  each  relation,  forbids  thee  to  neglect  what  thou 
owest  to  himself,  the  most  perfect  being,  to  whom  thou 
art  connected  by  the  closest  tie  ? 

But  thou  art  thyself  thy  own  idol.  Thou  worshippest 
thy  tmaginary  perfections :  or  rather,  s^isible  of  thy  real 
imperfections,  thou  seekest  only  to  deceive  the  world,  and 
to  please  thy  fimcy,  by  multiplying  thy  ignorant  admirers. 
Thus,  not  content  with  neglecting  what  is  most  exodlent 
in  the  universe,  thou  desirest  to  substitute  in  his  place 
what  is  most  vile  and  contemptible. 

Consider  all  the  works  of  men's  hands,  all  the  inventions 
of  human  wit,  in  which  thou  sSectest  so  nice  a  discern- 
ment. Thou  wilt  find,  that  the  most  perfect  producticm 
still  proceeds  from  the  most  perfect  thou^t,  and  that  it  is 
MIND  alone  which  we  admire,  while  we  bestow  our  i^ 
plause  on  the  graces  of  a  well-proportioned  statue,  or  the 
symmetry  of  a  noble  pile.  The  statuary,  the  architect^ 
come  still  in  view,  and.  makes  us  reflect  on  the  beauty  of 
his  art  and  contrivance,  which,  from  a  heap  of  unformed 
matter,  could  extract  such  expressions  and  proportions. 
This  superior  beauty  of  thought  and  inteltigence  thou  thy- 
self aduiowledgest,  while  thou  invitest  us  to  c(Mitemplate) 
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in  thy  conduct,  the  harmony  of  a£fections,  the  dignity  of 
sentiments,  and  all  those  graces  of  a  mind  which  chiefly 
merit  our  attention.  But  why  stoppest  thou  short?  Seest 
thou  nodiing  farther  that  is  valuable  ?  Amid  thy  rafyturous 
applauses  of  beauty  and  order,  art  thou  still  ignorant 
where  is  to  be  found  the  most  consummate  beauty,  the 
most  perfect  order  ?  Compare  the  works  of  art  with  those 
of  nature.  The  one  are  but  imitations  of  the  other.  The 
nearer  art  approaches  to  nature,  the  more  perfect  is  it 
esteemed.  But  still,  how  wide  are  its  nearest  approaches, 
and  what  an  immense  interval  may  be  observed  between 
them  ?  Art  copies  only  the  outside  of  nature,  leaving  the 
inward  and  more  admirable  springs  and  principles,  as  ex- 
ceeding her  imitation,  as  beyond  her  comprehension.  Art 
copies  only  the  minute  productions  of  nature,  despairing 
to  reach  that  grandeur  and  magnificence,  which  are  so 
astonishing  in  the  masterly  works  of  her  original.  Can 
we  then  be  so  blind  as  not  to  discover  an  intelligence  and 
a  design  in  the  exquisite  and  most  stupendous  contrivance 
of  the  universe?  Can  we  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  feel  the 
wannest  raptures  of  worship  and  adoration,  upon  the  con- 
templation of  that  intelligent  Being,  so  infinitely  good  and 
wise? 

The  most  perfect  happiness,  surely,  must  arise  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  most  perfect  object.  But  what  more 
perfect  than  beauty  and  virtue  ?  And  where  is  beauty  to 
be  found  equal  to  that  of  the  universe,  or  virtue  which  can 
be  compared  to  the  benevolence  and  justice  of  the  Deity  ? 
If  aught  can  diminish  the  pleasure  of  this  contemplation, 
it  must  be  either  the  narrowness  of  our  faculties  which 
conceals  from  us  the  greatest  part  of  these  beauties  and 
perfections,  or  the  shortness  of  our  lives,  which  allows  not 
time  sufiicient  to  instruct  us  in  them.     But  it  is  our  com- 
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fort)  that  if  we  •mploy  worthily  the  faculties  here  assigned 
lis,  they  wiU  be  enlarged  in  another  state  of  existeooe^  so 
as  to  render  us  more  suitable  worshippers  of  oar  Maker ; 
and  that  the  task,  which  can  never  be  finished  in  timet 
will  be  the  business  of  an  etermty. 
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I  HAVS  long  enCertauied  a  fnqfMcum  with  regard  to  tha 
dedsions  of  philoflopkeni  vpotk  all  subjects^  and  found  in 
myself  a  greater  inclination  to  diqpate  tban  assent  to  their 
concluaons.  There  is  one  mistalce,  to  which  they  seem 
liable^  almost  without  exception;  they  confine  too  much 
principles)  and  make  no  account  of  that  vast  variety 
nature  has  so  much  effected  in  all  her  operations. 
When  a  philosopher  has  onoe  laid  h<dd  of  a  fiatvourite 
principle^  which  perhaps  accounts  for  many  natural  eflfects, 
be  extends  the  same  principle  over  the  whole  creation^ 
and  reduces  to  it  every  phenomenon^  though  by  the  most 
violent  and  absurd  reasoning.  Our  own  mind  being  nar- 
row and  contracted^  we  cannot  extend  our  conception  to 
the  variety  and  extent  of  nature^  but  imagine  that  she  is 
as  much  bounded  in  her  operations)  as  we  are  in  our  spe- 
culation. 

But  if  ever  this  infirmity  of  philosophers  is  to  be  sus- 
pected on  any  occasion)  it  is  in  their  reasonings  concern- 
ing  human  life,  and  the  methods  of  attaining  happiness. 
In  that  case  they  are  led  astray,  not  only  fay  the  narrow- 
ness of  their  understandings^  but  by  that  also  of  their  pas- 
sions. Almost  every  one  has  a  predominant  inclination^ 
to  which  his  other  desires  and  affections  submit,  and  which 
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governs  him,  though  perhaps  with  some  intervals,  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  life.  It  is  difficult  for  him  to  ap- 
prehend, that  any  thing  which  appears  totally  indifferent 
to  him  can  ever  give  enjoyment  to  any  person,  or  can 
possess  charms  which  altogether  escape  his  observation. 
His  own  pursuits  are  always,  in  his  account,  the  most  en- 
gaging, the  objects  of  his  passion  the  most  valuable,  and 
the  road  which  he  pursues  the  only  one  Aat  leads  to  hap- 
piness. 

But  would  these  prejudiced  reasoners  reflect  a  moment, 
there  are  many  obvious  instances  and  arguments  sufficient 
to  undeceive  them,  and  make  them  enlarge  their  maxims 
and  principles.  Do  th^  not  see  the  vast  variety  of  in- 
clinations and  pursuits  among  our  species,  where  each 
man  seems  fiilly  satisfied  with  his  own  course  of  life,  and 
would  esteem  it  the  greatest  unhappinese  to  be  confined 
to  that  of  his  ndghbour  ?  Do  they  not  feel  in  themselves, 
that  what  pleases  at  one  time,  displeases  at  another  by  the 
change  of  inclination,  and  that  it  is  not  in  their  power,  by 
their  utmost  efforts,  to  recall  that  taste  or  appetite  which 
formerly  bestowed  charms  on  what  now  appears  indiffer- 
ent or  disagreeable  ?  ^Wliat  is  the  meaning  therefore  of 
those  general  preferences  of  ihe  town  or  eountry  life,  of  a 
life  of  action  or  one  of  pleasure,  c^  retirement  or  society ; 
when,  besides  the  diH^eot  mclinations  of  different  men, 
every  one's  experienee  may  convince  him,  that  each  of 
these  kinds  of  life  is  agreeable  in  its  turn,  and  that  their 
variety  or  their  judicious  mixture  chiedy  contributes  to  the 
rendering  all  of  tliem  agreeable? 

But  shall  this  business  be  allowed  to  go  altogether  at 
adventures?  And  must  a  vasm  only  ccMisnIfhis  humour  and 
inclination,  in  order  to  determine  bis  course  ef  life,  with- 
out employing  his  reason  io  inform  him  what  road  is  pre- 
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ierabk,  and  leads  most  surely  to  happiuess  ?  Is  thei*e  no 
difference,  then,  between  one  niAn's  conduct  and  another? 
I  answer,  there  is  a  great  difference*  One  man,  follow*- 
jng  bis  inclination,  in  choonng  his  course  of  life,  may  em- 
fihy  mnch  surer  means  for  siaieceeding  than  another,  who 
is  led  by  inclination  into  the  same  course  of  life,  and  pur- 
sues the  saode  object  Are  riches-^  chief  ohfed  of  yow 
desires  ?  Acquire  skill  in  your  profession :  be  diligent  in 
the  exercise  of  it ;  enlarge  the  circle  of  your  friends  and 
stcquaintance ;  avoid  pleasure  and  expense :  and  never  be 
generous,  but  with  a  view  of  gaining  more  than  you  could 
save  by  frugality,  ffhuld  you  acquire  the  pubUc  esteem  f 
Guard  equally  against  the  extremes  of  arrogance  and  fawn- 
ing. Let  it  appear  that  you  set  a  value  upon  yourself,  but 
without  despismg  others.  If  you  fell  into  either  of  the  ex- 
tremes, you  either  provoke  men's  pride  by  your  insolence, 
or  teach  them  to  despise  you  by  your  timorous  submission, 
and  by  Ae  mean  opinion  whidi  you  seem  to  entertain  of 
yourself. 

These,  you  say,  are  the  maxims  of  common  prudence 
and  discretion ;  what  every  parent  inculcates  on  his  child, 
and  what  every  man  of  sense  pursues  in  the  course  of  life 
which  he  has  chosen.— What  is  it  then  you  desire  more  ? 
Do  you  come  to  a  philosopheir  as  to  a  cunmng  Man,  to  learn 
sometiinig  by  magic  or  witchcrefl,  beyond  what  can  be 
known  fay  common  prudence  and  dtscretion  ? — ^Yes ;  we 
come  to  a  plulosopher  to  be  instructed,  how  we  shall  choose 
our  ends,  more  than  the  means  for  attaining  these  ends. 
We  want  to  know  what  desire  we  shall  gratify,  what  pas- 
sion we  shall  comply  with,  what  appetite  we  shall  indulge. 
As  to  the  rest,  we  trust  to  common  sense,  and  the  general 
maxims  of  the  world,  for  our  instruction. 
.  I  am  sorry,  then,  I  have  pretended  to  be  a  philosopher: 
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For  I  find  your  questions  very  perplexing ;  and  -am  in  dan- 
ger,  if  my  answer  be  too  rigid  and  se?eve»  of  paaaingfiva 
pedant  and  scholastic;  ifit  be  too  easy  and  free»  of  bring 
takai  for  a  preacher  of  vice  and  inuDorality.  Howewr* 
to  satisfy  yon,  I  shall  deUv<er  myopiniop  iqK>n  the  nuitleiv 
and  shall  only  desire  you  to  esteem  it  of  as  little  conse^ 
quenee  as  I  do  myselE  By  that  means  you  will  neither 
think  it  worthy  of  your  ridicule  nor  your  anger. 

If  we  can  depoid  lapan  any  prindple^  which  we  learn 
from  phikflophy,  this,  I  think,  may  be  considered  as  cer- 
tain and  undoubtedi  that  there  is  nothing,  in  itself,  valua^ 
Ue  or  despicable,  desirable  or  hatefiil,  beautiful  or  deform- 
ed; but  that  these  attributes  arise  from  the  particular  con- 
stituti<m  and  fabric  of  human  sentiment  and  aflfection. 
What  seems  the  most  delicious  food  to  one  animal,  appears 
loathsome  to  another :  What  a£fects  the  feeling  of  one  with 
delight,  produces  uneasiness  in  another.  This  is  etmfess- 
edly  the  case  with  regard  to  all  the  bodily  senses:  But,  if 
we  examine  the  matter  more  accurately,  we  shall  find  that 
the  same  observation  holds  even  where  the  mind  concurs 
with  the  body,  and  mingles  its  sttitiment  with  the  exterior 
qipetite* 

Desire  this  pasnonale  lover  togive  you  a  character  of 
hismistress:  He  will  tell  you,  that  he  is  at  a  loss  for  words 
to  dey ribe  her  charms,  and  will  ask  you  very  seriously,  if 
ever  you  weue  acquainted  with  a  goddess  or  an  angel  ?  If 
yon  answer  that  you  never  were :  He  will  then  say,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  yod  to  form  a  conception  of  sudi  divine 
beauties  as  those  which  his  charmer  possesses ;  so  complete 
a  shape;  such  well-proportioned  features;  so  engaging  an 
air;  such  sweetness  of  disposition;  such  gaie^  of  humour* 
You  can  infer  nothmg,  however,  from  all  this  discourse, 
but  that  the  poor  man  is  in  love ;  and  that  the  general  ap« 
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petite  between  the  sexes,  which  nature  has  infused  into  all 
animals,  is  in  him  determined  to  a  particubir  object  by 
some  qoaUdes  whieh  give  him  pleasure.  The  same  divine 
creature,  not  only  to  a  diflbrent  animal,  but  also  to  a  di^ 
ferent  man,  appears  a  mere  mortal  bdng,  and  is  beheld 
with  the  utmost  indiflbrenoe. 

Nature  has  given  all  animals  a  like  prgudlce  in  &voor 
of  their  of^pring.  As  soon  as  the  helpless  in&ntsees  the 
light,  though  in  every  olher  eye  it  appears  a  despicable  and 
a  miserable  creature,  it  is  regarded  by  its  Ibnd  parent  with 
the  utmost  affection,  and  is  preferred  to  every  other  object, 
however  perfect  and  aooon^lished.  The  passioa  alooe^ 
arising  from  the  original  structure  and  formation  of  human 
nature,  bestows  a  value  on  the  most  insignificant  object 

We  may  push  the  same  observation  fSyrther,  and  may 
oondude  that,  even  when  the  mind  operates  alone,  and 
feeling  the  sentimentof  Uame  or  ajqnrobation,  pronounces 
one  object  defiirmed  and  odious,  another  beautiful  and  »• 
miable;  I  say  that,  even  in  this  case,  those  qualities  are  not 
really  in  the  objects,  but  belong  entirely  to  the  sentiment 
of  that  mind  which  blames  or  praises.  I  grant,  that  it  vrill 
be  more  difficult  to  make  this  proposition  evident,  and,  as 
it  were,  palpable^  to  negligent  thinkers ;  because  nature  is 
more  uniform  in  the  sentiments  of  the  mind  than  in  most 
feelings  of  the  body,  and  produces  a  nearer  resemblance  in 
the  inward  than  in  the  outward  part  of  human  kind.  There 
is  something  approaching  to  principles  in  mental  taste;  and 
cridcs  can  reason  and  dispute  more  plausibly  than  codu 
c»r  perfumers.  We  may  observe^  however,  that  this  uni- 
formity among  human  kind,  hinders  not,  but  that  there 
18  a  considerable  diversity  in  the  sentiments  of  beauly  and 
worth,  and  that  education,  custom,  prejudice,  caprice,  and 
humour,  frequently  vary  our  taste  of  this  kind.    You  will 
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never  convince  a  man,  who  is  not  accustomed  to  Italian 
music,  and  has  not  an  ear  to  follow  its  intricacies,  that  a 
Scots  tune  is  not  prefisrable.  Yon  have  not  even  any  sin« 
gle  argument  beyond  your  own  taste,  which  you  can  em- 
ploy in  your  behalf:  And  to  your  antagcmist  his  particular 
taste  will  always  appear  a  more  convincing  argument  to  Uie 
contrary.  If  you  be  wise,  each  of  you  will  allow  that  the 
other  may  be  in  the  right;  and  having  many  other  in* 
stances  of  this  diversity  of  taste,  you  will  both  confess,  that 
beauty  and  worth  are  merely  of  a  relative  nature,  and  con- 
sist in  an  agreeable  sentiment,  produced  by  an  object  in  a 
particular  mind,  according  to  the  peculiar  structure  and 
constitution  of  that  mind« 

By  this  diversity  of  sentiment,  observable  in  human  kind» 
nature  has,  perhaps,  intended  to  make  us  sensible  of  her 
authority,  and  let  tu  see  what  surprising  changes  she  could 
produce  on  the  passions  and  desires  of  mankind,  merely  by 
the  change  of  their  inward  fabric,  without  any  alteration 
on  die  objects.  The  vulgar  may  even  be  convinced  by 
this  argument.  But  men,  accustomed  to  thinking,  may 
draw  a  more  convincing,  at  least  a  more  general  argument^ 
from  the  Tery  nature  of  the  subject. 

In  the  opeFBtion  of  reasoning,  the  mind  does  nothing 
but  run  over  its  objects,  as  they  are  supposed  to  stand  in 
reality,  without  adding  any  thing  to  them,  or  dmn'nialitng 
any  thing  from  them.  If  I  examine  the  Ptolomaic  and 
Copemican  systems,  I  endeavour  only,  by  my  inquiries, 
to  know  the  real  situation  of  the  planets ;  that  is,  in  other 
words,  I  endeavour  to  give  them,  in  my  conception,  the 
same  relations  that  they  bear  towards  each  other  in  the 
heavens.  To  this  operation  of  the  mind,  therefore,  there 
seems  to  be  always  a  real,  though  joften  an  unknown  stan^ 
dard,  in  the  nature  of  things ;  nor  is  truth  or  falsehood 
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"vwableby  die  varipils  appi^eBMQS.of  iiuaikindt  Thoogli 
dllbe  httflMiR  race  slKNild  for  ever ccmmIii^c^  that  the  sua 
moves,  and  the  eardi  remains  at  rest,  the  sun  stirs  not  an 
fech fioBS Ua plaiee  for  all  these  reasonings;  and  inch 
iwndnskins  are  eternally  fake  and  ierronewai ' 

JBbt  the  case  is  not  the  same  with  the  qualHi^  of  Asm* 
^fid  amd  d^ffmt^  duirabk  and  odimta,  as  wjth  troth  and 
frisehood.  In  the  ibrmtf  case,  the  mind  is  not  content 
with  merely  sorveying  its  ol^ts,  as  they  stsnd  in  them- 
adves:  It  also  feels  a  sentiment  of  delight' or  oneasinesi!, 
;a|iprobation  or  blame,  conseqoeiA  to  that  survey ;  and  this 
aeatiment  detennines  it  to  affix  the  epithet  betnUifidord^ 
finned,  dmrable  or  cdiOHB^  Now,  it  ia  evident,  that  this 
sentiment  must  dqpoid  upon  the  particular  fidiric  or  struc- 
ture of  the  mind^  which  enables  such  particular  forms  to 
operate  in  such  a  particular  manner,  and  produces  a  sym- 
pathy or  confcvmity  between  the  mind  and  its  otgects. 
Vary  the  structure  of  the  mind  or  inward  organs,  the  spnti- 
ni^t  no  longer  follows,  though  tl^eibrm  remains  the.aame. 
The  sentiment  being  different  from  the  object,  and  arisii^j 
from  its  operation  upon  the  organs  of  tlie  mind,  an  altera- 
.  tion  npon  the  latter  most  vary  the  effect,  nor  can  the  same 
object,  presented  to  a  mind  totally  different,  produce  the 
same  sentiment 

This  conclusion  every  one  is  apt  to  draw  of  himse^^, 
without  much  philosophy,  where  the  sentiment  is,  evifd<jn4y 
diatingnishable  from  the  object*  Who  is  not  sensible,  that 
power,  and  glory,  andvengeance, are  not  de^in^^leof  them- 
selves, but  derive  all  their  value  from  the  stnictura  of  Im- 
nmnpassims,  which  begets  a  desire  towarda  such  partiqi- 
lar  pursuits?  But  with  regard  to  beauty,'  either  natural  or 
moral,  the  case  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  difierent  The 
agreeable  quality  is  thought  to  lie  in  the  object,  not  in  the 
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sentimentV  and  Ast  merdjr  beoanse  dw  flatttuneoiiS'iiotio 
tttrbnloit  ^d  vkdentail  todistiiigokh  itMl^  id  an  eni^at 
ifianiier,  from  l&e  ptfccfptkm  of  the  abjaoL 

*  But  a  Ultia  reflection  svAce^to  distingi^isb'  dicni#\<A 
man  may  kn&tr  axacdy  all  the  •chrdea  aod^dlipsas  ^oSitke 
'Cepet^afeahaystem,  and  all  liie  irregular  spirals  loflthe 
'  PtoUnoAitidj  ^Mthout  p^roeiVin^  dilat^a  former  iainora  ikmgi^ 
'dftil'flian  die  lattser.  'EaeKd  has  ftdlyesplained  evety 
qfaality  of  the  circle,  but  has  not,  in  any  propooitiatt,  aaid 
*a'  word  of  iti  beauty.'  The  reason  is  evidtet.  Beau^  is 
not  a  qualitjr  ef  die  circle.    It  lies  not  in  any  part  of  {tbe 

'Kne,  te^Aoseparta  are  all  eqoaify'  distant  from  a  oommon 

*  centre.    It  is  only  theeifeet,  which  that  £gare'  produoBs 
tipc/n  a; -mind,  whose  patdeulbr&bric  or  stnMtere  renders 

'il  siiscepdble  of  sadk  sendments.    In  vain  would  you  look 

'tUr.  it  in  die  circle,  or  sMk  it,  either  by  your  senses,  or  by 

•       •  •  «  .      .  , 

*  mathematical  reasonings,  in  all  die  properdesof  that  figure* 

'  The  inadiwnadcian j  wbo  tock  no  other  pleasure  in  read- 

*  ing  Virgil,'  but  diat'of  exilmining  iBneas's  voyage  by  the 

*  map, 'might  perfecdy  understand  the  meaning  of  every 
'iLatint^ord,  employed  by  diat  divine  author;  and,  con- 
-  sequendy,  might  haveadistinctideaof  the  whole  nartadon. 
'  ne  would  .'even  have  a  more  distinct  idea  of  it,  than  they 

could  attain  v^ho  had  not  studied  so  exacdy  die  geogn^y 
'  bfthepoem. '  He  knew,  therefor^  eVeiy  thing  in  the  poem : 
CBut^h^wkS' ignorant  of  its  beauty;  beoAMse  thebeauQry 
^^roperly-  ispeaking^  lies  not  la  ^e  poemi  •  but  in  di^  senti- 
'ihent  Wt&kifc^of  the  readcik>«  And  wherea  ma^  has  no  such 
'^Ikm^^tempe^  fts  to  aiaka  iiim  ftd  thia  aetitimea^  he 
"niust'fee  ^kiorant  of  die  bisAty,  .thougli  poasessed  pf  tbe 
Science  iiiidita!dti!sliMiding'CfM  ^  '  ^ 

•    •    •      '-'  .  •        i"  '      ■    ;  '  .  .'  .'T'  '}    .,. 
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iUmi  mtvemo^  ttpon  ibe  wb^le  Is,  daitit  itaol^|jrom% 
Mt«<^^^iiwrtfk  ^lmf9)^  whkkmy  penrapurna^  that 
jir^cfm  dateimlnelibeiQpjmeEuty  biu  mfe^  firoooi  (dii^^pas^- 
Mfi^  with  which  he  piirai|es  it,  and  the  success^  whi^  hf 
j|ief&t$;with.iik.hi».piin«jit.  Objects  have  fil^aolate^  no 
.w^Vth  <^  tbIiiq  ia^  th^mselTes*  They  deciver  thar  wartii 
m&Kfiltf  from  Ibe  pa^^KMu  If  that  be  atrong  and  steady^ 
iv>d  s^neees^iii,'*  the  person  la  happy.  It  cannot  reasonably 
be  doubted,  but  a  little  miss,  dressed  in  amew  gown  for  a 
dancing-school  haU^  refs^ives  as  complete  enjoyment  as  th^ 
.gfefiJt^t  pra<W^  who.trinmphsln  the  splendour,  of  his  «Io- 
*iW^W^  while  he^  governs  the  passions  and  resohitions  of  a 
rl^meroiis  assembly, 

AU  tbi^diffi^^nce^  therefore^  between  cme  man  and  aA- 

» 

.other,r  :Tdth  ii^gRrd  to  life,  consists  either  in  the  pasrioHf  or 
in-.  tbei.ei^synisitf  ^  And  these  differences  are  sufficient  to 
produce  the  wid^  ^extremes  of  happiness  and  mis^i^. 

To  be  happy,  the  passion  mnst  o^sther  be  too  violent  nor 
.«¥>  rwu8$*    In  the  first  case,  the  mind  is  in  a'perpetoal 
,lmrry  and  tumnltj  in  the  second,  it  sinks  into  a  disagree- 
able indolence  and  lethargy* 

Tabe  happy,  the^passicm  must  be  benJg^  and  social; 
,  not  rough  or  £^rce«  The  a£Pections  of  the  latter  kind  are 
B^near^sQ  i^iieeable  to  the  ieeliag^  as  those  of  the  ibrmen 
.  Whpt  wQI  oompare  rancour  apd . animosity,,  envy  and  re- 
.^eage,  to  friendship^  benigiiityv^lemency»  and  gratitiide? 
.  •  To.  be  happy*  the  passioQ.must  be  cheerftil  and  gay,  not 
;  gloomjF  and  mekmdioly *  A  propensity  to  hope  and  joy ris 
.real  riches:  One  to  fear  and  sorsow,  real  poverty. 

Some  passioiis  or  inclinations,  in  the  eufaifms^tpi  tl^jr 
.  cbi^Qt,  are  not  so  st^y  or  constant  as  others,  nor  convey 
.  «9cht  durfi^e  pleajsi^e  and  s^ajtisfaqtion*  Philoscpki^:^ 
^Pi^ti^ffov  ijistaiv^  UKe  tbeenAusia^of  a  p^et,  ,is>^ 
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transitory  effisct  of  high  spirits,  great  leisure^  a  fine  geoiusf 
and  a  habit  of  study  and  contemf^laticii;  Btttnotwitibalttid- 
ing  all  these  circitmstances»  an  abstract,  invisible  object^ 
l&e  that  which  aotero/  rdigion  alone  presents  td  us,  can- 
not long  actuate  the  mind,  or  be  of  any  itoment  in  life. 
To  render  the  passion  of  continuance,  we  must  find  some 
>*  method  of  a&cting  the  senses  and  imagination,  and  must 
embrace  some  huioricalas  well  as pkUosophieal  aooount  of 
the  divmity.  Popular  superstitions  and  observances  are 
even  found  to  be  of  use  in  this  particular* 

Though  the  tempers  of  men  be  very  diMferent^  yet  we 
may  safely  pronounce  in  general,  that  a  Ufe  of  pleasure 
cannot  support  itself  so  long  as  one  of  business,  but  is  much 
more  subject  to  satietjr  and  disgust  The  amusements 
which  are  the  most  durable  have  all  a  mixture  of  ^plica- 
tion and  attention  in  them ;  such  as  gaming  and  hunting. 
And,  in  general,  business  and  action  fill  up  all  the  g^reat 
vacancies  in  human  life. 

But  where  the  temper  is  the  best  disposed  for  any  eii- 
jcymenij  the  object  is  often  wanting :  And  in  this  reapeet^ 
the  passions,  which  pursue  external  objects,  contribute  not 
so  much  to  happidess,  as  those  which  rest  in  ourselves ; 
since  we  are  neitiier  so  certain  of  attaining  such  oligectSy 
-nor  so  secure  in  possessing  them.  A  passion  for  learning 
is  preferable,  with  regard  to  happiness,  to  one  for  riches. 

Some  men  are  possessed  of  great  strengtii  of  mmd ;  and, 
even  when  they  pursue  exiemat  objects,  are  not  mudi  af- 
fected by  disappointmei^  but  renew  their  application  and 
industry  wi(h  the  greatest  cheerfulness.  Nothing  contri- 
butes more  to  happiness  than  such  a  turn  of  mind. 

According  to  this  idiort  and  imperfect  sketch  of  human 
life^  the  happiest  disposition  of  mind  is  the  virimmti  or, 
in  odiet  wdrds,  diat  whidi  leads  to  action  and  emjJoynieat, 
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randerg  us  MuiUe  to  the  social  pasaions,  steds  the  heart 
ag«ui9t  the  a8$aiilt8  of  fertnae^  redaceB  the  affactUMu  to  % 
just  moderation^  makes  our  own  thom^  aa  entertauuneaj^ 
to  iis»  and  mcliiies  lis  rather  to  the  pleasoxes  of  society  wd 
conversatksBiy  .than  to  tboae  of  the  senses*  Thi%  in  the 
iBe«i  tinie^  musl^bdobvious  to  the  moat  careless  reasooer, 
that  iUl  diqpoutknciB  of  mind  are  not  alike  &Toiirable  to 
haKnaessy  and  that  one  passion  or  bamour  maj  be  ex-, 
tremdy  desirable^  while  another  is  equally  disagreeable* 
And*  indeed*  oQ  the  diiQ^reoce  betareen  the  conditions  o^ 
life  depends  upoa  the  miiMl ;  nor  is  [there  any  one  situ*^ . 
tion  of  aflbirs*  in  itself^  preferable  to  another.  Good  an^V 
ill*  both  natural  and  moral,  are  entirely  relative  to  human 
sentiment  and  affection.  No  man  would  ever  be  unfaif^ 
pff  could  he  ^ler  hb  feelings*  Proteus-like*  he  would 
^ode  aU  attacks*  by  the  oontinnal  altentions  of  his  shape 
and  form* 

.  But  of  this  re^wfoe.  nature  has,  in  a  great  measure*  de« 
pfjye)!  us»  Th^.&bric  immI  constitution  of-  our-  mind  ao 
Wut0  depends  on  our  dioke*  than  thatof  our  body*  The 
generality.ofiQ^nheve  not  even  the  sn^allest  notion,  that 
any  alter^t^  in  this  respect  can  ever  be  desirable*  As  a 
stveam  npeepierily  follows  tl^  several  inclinations  of  the 
gf  Ottad.oti  whi^  it;mnS'S  so^are  the  ignoraat  and  thought- 
ban  parl.df  mankind  actuated  by  their,  natural  propensi- 
lies*  Sodi  are.eftqtual^  fgy^clndec^  from  aU  pretensions 
4a  pjhfloppphgV  and  thf9  medicine  4ifike,$nimi^  so  muchl^iaast- 
iSd^.  8ut>^ve9^pon  the  wise  and  dioughtfnl*  nature  has 
at  prodi^gkma  injIiMince ;  nor  is  it  alwaysin  a  man's  power, 
bjilbe  utaiost  art  and  industry*  to  correct  his  temper*  and 
attain  that  virtuous  character*  to  which  he  aspirea*  The 
Mspire  of  philosophy  extends  over  a  few;  and  with  re-? 
gaxd  to,  tliese  too,  her  authority  is  very  weak  and  liaiited* 
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Men  may  wdl  be  sensible  of  iJie  value  ofvirtiie,  and  m»y 
desire  to  attain  it;  but  it  is  not  always  oertaki,  that  Ifcey 
WiH  be  sttccessfid  in  tfaeir  wishes. 

Whoever  considers,  without-prejodiee^  theeoarseof  h»* 
mail  actions,  vnll  find,  that  mankind  are  alsiost  entirriy 
gtiHed  by  constitution- and  temper,  and  that  general  max^ 
ims  have  little  inSttenc^  bal  9ofm$a  they  aSeCt  our  taste 
or  sentiment.  If  a  man  have  a  lively  sense  of  honour  jMid 
virtue,  widi  moderate  passions^  his  conduct  w91  always  be 
^nfennableto  the  rules  of  morality;  or  if  ha-depatt  from 
thelm,  hiff  return  wil  be  easy  add  esqi^itbiuar  On^  the 
other  hand,  where  one  is  bora  of.  so  perverse  a  firame-of 
mind,  of  so  ctdlous  and  insensible  a  dispositiim,  as  to  baem 
ndr  relish  for  virtue  and  humanity,  no  sympa&y  with  his 
fefiow-creatnres,  no  desire  of  esfeeemf  and  applause;  smch 
A  one  must  be  aHowed  entirely  incttrable,:iior  is  there  any 
remedy  in  philosophy.  He  reaps  no  satisfieiction  but  from 
low  and  sensual  objects,  or  fixMn  the  sMlsi^genoe  of  malig- 
nant  passibhs :  He  feds  no  remofcfefo  control  hiavteioM 
inclinations :  He  has  not  even  that  sense  or  taste^  whiok  la 
tequisite  to  make  him  desire  a  better  diaraeter. .  For  my 
][)art^  rknow  not  how  I  should  address  myself  to  such  a 
oh^  t^rfiywhatar^ments  I  should  end^eavourto  rA^m 
him.  Shduld  I  tell  him  t>f  the  inwtnd  satisfiKStion  wUeh 
results  from  laudable  andhtmane  actions,  the  ddie«ftepla»^ 
sure  of-dttinterested  love  and  friendship,  thelasdng^eik* 
joymfents  of  II  good  name  and  an  eistaldished  eharaeter,  M 
might  st!llTeply,  that  these  were,  peihapsy  plteures  to  suidi 
tfs  t^ere  susceptible  of  them ;  but  thal^  fin*  his  part^  he  finds 
hhns^xif  a  quite  diflerent  '.turn  and  -disposition.  linmt 
repeat  ft;  my  philbsophy  affi>i*d^ii6  remedy  in'steh's^asiei 
ndr  ^couldl  do  any  thing  but  lament  thfai  person's  anfalipA' 
py  condition.    But  then  I  ask,  If  any  other  frfiilosophy 


Tim  pa^fTic.  Mnri 

Q$m^9ffsmi  a^xwiCKly;  at  if ^itfl^  {HWP^lft  X^J^miMlfm* 

their naCiural finuii0 of  mind?  JOxiierieiiOB  will  noa.coiMfr 
nkM  M  of  d|«  0(>qlr<M7»  ^d  1  ^  ▼»tttp:ejtg^fi^l|gi9^ 

Ili9fc;pcrluqp%  tli»  dijef  Iwiefit.  wbi^k^nwltj^  fimm  fihikht 
ffomito  sesre^  ippenftWo  inflptace,  ;tbiai  Ai^  it^  i|qjn»f 

a 

■  .lti»:cwirtw>.<h»taperi(yitfay^^ 

libttfnl  ***«  a^-A^Mci- juaH  hnmaiiitiiii  ^^  teiaiiiiiit  <**Mi  ^K^inakw 

et<liiofiflfill»:ewHfainifc  ip  wjUbh  tsatyjrtUA  (la^Jbjfiioiii: 
QOBttft.  .  ICriwelyi  iwvy  mrdly  hiBff>Pit  4)»t  ^iWf^  nfk 
taileaAd  ksr^liiig i«.ilo4|  al  ]M8<b  an  hopi^tipfiQi^.  i^Mfpi 
ever  frailties  may  attend  him.  The  bent  of  his  m^p^4(]| 
qietaUtive.sltidies  jal»t  |ii<H^ 

a^^rresisiiissiisihttiftiV^of  all'the^deetficiea  and  duties;  ofJifit* 
H*  fodi  mrtPi^Mlrift  mowJ  dietinfitionin  vfrffrtirttrriMid 
neBneEbs^ jMMrJaliia aene^  of  this  ludddiBiiniahed«>'battt»iaii 
tlia«oiilnirf»  itis  maoh  inw^ased,  h^tfWMm^  :-  i  I 
'  Bepidfts  sBgh  ^ipweniiMf  ii|iaiig«|i  itpon-ifce  tepfMl  Mid 
disposttion»  it  is  highly  probable,  that  oth^a  I6ii9r>t>a  fMof 
diioedi>y fl^j^  and  appliottrnv .  Xba  .pmi«m»  49f^ 
oCiadBcalibBi'jBMr  GoMinaa  dStnthat  tha  itMitd  ifl..«^»  akai 

tMafiDiiBjfinaBiila  itsiirin^l  mikiiinnd  atdanlm^i  <  i jLsAA'mrfa 
Ki»  JrAyy^  iiwsfttiitf  initrit  i^ytar  W*»«ffH^  ani  ihnad  his^indi 

^^^^^^^■^'^^^  ^"  ^^«^^^^«^^p»^yw  ^p^p^i#  "v^v  ^^  *4p«saB»^p^  ^^i^ism^^^^  ^^^^vv*WiNip 

Igranfatiaiial  effiMrt^  fiNimtbafiiM>.toawda.4)||a!^^ 
andldoiditnottMittintim^  lie  wiU/findi  in  kiaiMiyai^ 


an  alteration  for  the  better.  .1    J/.  v..;i! 
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'  HiiMt  ii'andther  poir^rftil  means  of  rdfintiiiiig  the  ih ifi^' 
ftMlfin^plftiiCikig  in  -  it  good  d&iposdtiioiis  and  indsnatieiia. 
A  matt  who  continties  in  a  course  of  sobrie^  and  tempe^ 
yattce»  will  hate  riot  and  disorder :  If  he  engage  in  bnai- 
Mas  dr  atndy^  indolence  wiB  aeem  a  pmni^hnitnt  to  hhn  ? 
If  be  constrain  hioisetf  to  practite  bent^cenee  ttidalBi^ 
bffiCy;  he  will  sbon  abhor  all  instances  of  pride  and  tio-^ 
knee.  Where  one  is  thoroughly  conTinced  that  the  Tir^ 
foons  course  of  life  is  preferable ;  if  he  have  blit  rasoliK 
Iknn  eittni^h,  fer.vome  tim<^  to  impose  a  violenee  cm  hin^ 
^ri^'Ms  reformaddn  needs  not  to  be -despaired  of.  The 
ttlsfortuile  is»  diat  this  conviction  and  this  itesolution  never 
can  hkve  plaee^  unless  a  man  be^  beforehand,  tolerably  ^iiw 
tnoiis.  ' 

'  -  Here  then  is  the  chief  triumph  of  art  and  phBosophy : 
It  inseniiilily  rdbies  tlie  temper^  and  it  points  ont  to  us 
Ansa  dispositions  which  we  should  ^tdeavour  to  attain,  bf 
n^nstant  %eiU  of  mind,  and  by  repeal  AoMl  •  Beyond 
tliis  I  cannot  acknowlec^  itto  have  great  influence;  «ad 
I  must  Entertain  Ambts  concerning  all  tboaa  exhortaiionB 
and  eoQMlatiens^  whidi  are  in  aiieh  vogne  among  apeeo- 
latlTe  reiBoners. 

«  We  ^have  already  obaerred,  that  no  qt^ects  afe,  hi 
tMuMitei^  4ariraUe  or  odious,  insiuabts  or  despaeaUe; 
lkir(|hai»bl|)eota«cqaire  these  qusiities  innnthe  pMioafar 
abuMototf  and  t&bttiJMkm  of  ilioniind  wikkk  aarwqrs  Anhiu 
'Itodimlnidhi  Acwfot^  w  augmenUmy  penbn'aivnhif  fer 
an  «kje^.toaxcileor-modett|toiiis;pnsii0n%  dilsre«mao 
dfaiedt  asgttMnts  or- reasons^  wfaioh  can  beenqpibyad.'with 
aayftvue  wiaiMnee.  tlva  €atchh^fif:flie%>lilcp  Qoutt* 
IfauH  if  ^t'giwe  UMM^  pkasare,  is  preferable  to  the  hankifltg 
oflriUheastiUke  William  Bufbs,  or  conquering  ef  king, 
doms  like  Alexander. 


•bIj  bythe  ffiflhtimcnt  of  •  wiriott  of  evet]^  WyhrUiMl»'.  we 
»ajr  alMiarv%  tliirt;  the  fnidM»  in  pMnokulcisg  itt  veidiel^ 
condden  not  fth« obfect  mmplyt  as  it.ia  iii'ilaBir»  Jbui Ml^>  ^i 
i«}rsst  With  all.  the  drearoataoces  whidb  eltend  il*  A  *an 
tteiipMftfd  nitb  joy,  on  acMoiii  oC  hit  {mamMyig  a  flkiF; 
mouif  odnfises  not  his  ^km  to  Ae  (^lilteritig  stone  halbra 
hfaikc  Hn  also  oonsidars  its  rarity^  and  JhMM»okk%arMes 
hit  pkasvMalid  esmbaltoii*  Here  tjietoifoi^a phiadtyhUr 
nay  step  illy  and  srifgestpacticidar.^rtcnn^  aiid  ijoMUasfh 
lKin%  Mid  drcnmManoes,  anhich  otherwise  wqwtfd  .hayfs 
eseajliad  Qs^  and  fay  Ihal  viMRis,  he  nia(f  father  iQ0df«ale  av 
aiekci  any  partteidar  pasaioB. 

It  vkay  seeni  nnrsasoiiable  absolotely  to.denjr  Ihe  siadtQ** 
lity  of  phfloaophy  in  this  reflpectt  But  it  must  be  conAaeH 
edy  thst  tfaore  lies  ihb  strong  presuaiptkm  sgahM  il>.  ihat^ 
if  these  views  be  natural  and  obvious,  they  would  hataiach 
awnad  bf Aenisdf^Bs^  without  the  asMsMncemf  phikisaphy ; 
iBdhej.  ha  iM  nalttral,  they  netar  :Gan  hevn  maf.  inflnenaa 
nofthe  affitetiona.  ailsseairedfa  very  delicalaoatwe^  and 
ramiafc  hstfimsed  or  consftraifwlhy  the  ntnMt  airt  or  indas- 
try.  Acpbtidstatidnwhichwa^eekforonpafpoas^^WlMflb 
we  eaMr  intorwith  diffietdty^  wUdi  w«  caHnot  atMiit^with: 
out  flue  and  attention,  wflL  never  prddnce  tilostf  gemate 
daraUe  mmvimm  ntsjof  pitanon,  wbisb  aia.'tboms^liaf  i. 
amtiheiaanrtilntianrtf Aaiamd*  ^Jkimmmm*^ 
sisH  pfelendilbAiMhtadMlf  af  love^hjsiiieMlag  hifclni^^ 
thioagfa  the  mrii^kiid  mednun  of  a  xaiorosoope  or  prosj^aet, 
and  bdMUing'  thclva*  the  ooanenaas  of  her  skin,-  ahd  ason- 
stPoosd^^Yiporlianof'herftatare^  as  hope  to^^pidtla'or 
niadeiate  ihay  paswtt  byvthe  mljffcW  ai^^  Shb^ 

neca  or  an  Epictetiis.    The  remembrance  of  the  naturid 
aspect  and  situation  of  the  object,  wiU,  in  both  cases,  still 


If0    .  muvrritr. 

teetirupoiiUib*  TbeircAi^aiisafpliilotdplrf.aref^^^ 
Hb  and  distant  Ip  take  phoe  in  coiiiliKmlife^  ar'eipfli(;tett 
any  affection.  The  air  is  too  fine  t^  breathe  i|i^/  wh^ie  i^ia 
aboredie  winds  and  ck»uds  oftlieatnuMfdiieiv*'  -^  ^  !.  - » 
Another  defiM  cf  tkose  veined^nflectiob^  whldi  |)1u)<h 
sophy  SQ^eata  to  uai  m^  that  cmmnonly  tkeircinrii0l<^Um»i 
nish  w  «atlng|ittb  kHix;  victoas  pa8sio»Sy  iritfaout  dimiaUm 
Hj^  ing>  or  i^xtEBgidsbyig  aac^'M  are  irirtaott%'  md  retidesiiifij 
Aieiaiii^<k|tiiIJ^mdA  and  inactive*  •  Tbejiws/fiDtf 
die  «MMt  parti  geneiialf'^afad  ate  iippUcaUe  to  :a)l  'oofir  aljfooM 
tions. '  In  vain  do  we  hope  to  direct  Uieir  iiifliience  only 
M^oM^aide.  Ifbyiiicesaflint  study  and  medltatiaiiWbsfe 
rendered  them  intimate  and  present  tx>  ns,  thi^y  wfll:  ope* 
rate  dnvnghout,  and  spread  an  nniversal  insensibffitj  direr 
the  mind.  Wlneii  we  destroy  Ae  nerie%  we  extingnitli 
tte  sefis^^pleasnre,  together  with  diot  of  paiiv' hi Ilwbb<» 

msn-boay.'-  «■•      •;■''•"  " ;' '-  '  ••  -« 

it.wiil  bq  easy/bybne  glance  of  the  eye^  to  Afid  bneot 
other  ot  these  defebts  in  most  of  those  pUleaophieal  rsifec^ 
tionsi'  9»inttcb4^bn(ted  both  inaacSeht  andmodehi  tiiHaai 
l>tfiiorti^%iMcaor9<U^qf m^  saylli^pfaifesajphcies:^ 
aiertllMiNMNpoM  yraii^  MMfcnibeiffU 

lUsin^fleeticIn  kadr  ^s^  mtoi  a  iiad  .opinion  of  human  Ium 
tttMy^-Md^ttnist  extiiigu]A4lM(  social  aftdaons.^  ititebda 
ais^<i«^  pvoteht  aH^vettovs^'Ibif  »man'8ia»irn  i^riines  piAm 
hO'ebMidk^s^  that  *«i(»^is>a9babaal  torn  j<a»« 

tIaa|n»ii|SliniB|iPtO''brale'crafltQveBA><!^     '•\\V\n  .:\\  C/\\.y\.\i 

det  fijit  dtoiaaic  fff^^yokt  ^MSl  partiMea^  iniftMf  *  !lHfatif 

"i  ••'.'•  •■      -I        .   -    .1'.     '    :  .1     t .     •■''  .   •       '  '       \   .    :     •'•'..'  '.S 


*  I 


the  iNi  I  miflkr  arise  from*  iii*lleem'<ippr^ 

OMM  mud  litipeiJIkMMs  ^  wm  a^  dbo  tamprehfffiied  ^Ai  ^ 

order  qfAeuniterBei 

i 

If  plagues  and  earthquakes  break  not  hearen's  design, 
^hy  then  a  Boftau  or  a  Catalikk  ?  ' 

Let  this  be  allowed ;  and  my  own  vices  will  also4)j^  a'|m«l 
of.^.sMietorderi  .    «   '    •    v.    "  .-..  •.,a.v  ";. 

^ .  7Kk>  o8^  who  sai^ir  ^at  noM  u(^.h9P|^»  WJbo  ine^f^mt 
a^veopisioii*  a.S||art^[^^ce|ll^^^23k^         mHiimw 

'•  •  •  • 

.  ..4fa9  f^:(0m  to  i^Mi^fnaillk  i  amt  i$  he  nmprmi Pt^mt 

l^metiiqfkm  m»fi'9om^iiifo»f4i9a9Urf  Yesr^tte^  jffitir 
Ti^iipiPtMf  laiiiant^tbatM^liQn^^  miaftwW>» 

yoa  pretend  to  ea«^ him*  /  i;  .,i.. 

Ifm  nnttlmw  i^  ti^-keUBr^  «^  im\hme,  rmkmi^np(W\ii, 
fi|||fftp(ton.Q^.tb^iU^.o^^  Ao^.caiji  M^vv^  Pf^e^ 

tiqn,wip^iipnd^  Jim  I»VN)«itWid  m(ip^ 

tma  kaaoTet  £>x  fiKHftMM*iyi4)  cwiff  jJk^affMBiai  flnd  ■  fffmdrriair 

JKmt  manjf  hmguagea  are  tke^  fay8.M>  <<rAffiMfif)4ll^ 
understand  f   The  PtmiCj  Spanish,  GattiCy  Effgptian,  ^. 

*  Plut.  Lacon*  Aifophlheg. 


ITS  EfiAAY  xrui. 

fVUkrcffwd  to  aU  Amj  fftm.^tn  a$if\fou  wweieqf^  ^ 
jfw  are  hidigirmt  about  4ke  matter,  h  it  then  w  great  a 
mi^fbrtanetobedettftoonekmguagemoire^'i 

I  like  better  the  repartee  of  Antipater  the  Cyrenaic, 
when  some  women  were  condoling  with  him  for  his  blind- 
ness: What!  says  he,  Doytmihinklherearenoplectswresm 
ike  dark? 

Nothing  can  be  mare  destructivej  says  Fontenell^  to  an^ 
Utiont  and  tks  paeeion  fir  eenqneelf  than  the  tme  eg&tom  ^ 
aMtrommf.  WkM  a'-poot  tUng'ieeifen  the  tvhote  globis  in 
eompariecn  of  the  infinite  extent  qftJaiare  f  Thh  con^er^ 
ation  is  evidently  tod  distant  ever  to  hare  any  ^fect.  Or, 
If  it  had  any,  would  ft  not  destroy  patriotism  as  well  as  am- 
bitidn  ?  'Tlie  same  gallant  author  adds,  with  some  reason, 
tkat  (he  bright  eyes  of  the  ladies  are  the  only  objects  which 
losenodiing  of  their  lustre  or  value  from  the  most  exten- 
sive views  of  astronomy,  but  stand  ptoof  against  every  As- 
tern. Would  phUosopliers  advise  u^  to  Iteiit  our  affections 
to  them?' 

'  JBMfii,  says  Plutarch  to  a  friend  in  banishment,  ie  no 
eoit:  MathematkUme  tell  uSf  Oat  the  whole  earth  ie  bat  d 
point,  coinpared  to  the  keavefte.  To  dumg€  onie  emmirj^y 
Mai,  i$  UUk  mbre  Sum  to  remow  from  om 
Man  is  not  a  plants  rooted  in  a  certain  spot  of  earA :  jU 
ttoOe  and  M  dimates  are  dUhe  mtked  to  him^.  These  to- 
)Mtis  arei'admihiMe,  cdtild  tSiey  fiiU  only  faito  the  hands  of 
banished  persons.  But  what  if  they  come  also  to  t]ie  Icnow^ 
l6(]^  of  those  who  fire  employed  in  public  affiiirs,  and  de- 
stroy all  tiilsit  attachment  to  their  native  country  ?  Or  will 
diey  ^i^riitelik^  the  quack's  medidne,  which  is  eqniilly 
good  for  »  diabetes  and  a  dropsy?  ^ 

*  TttK.  Qjucat.  lib.  t.  ^  D$  anlitu 


T«s  sccrac.  m 

*  It  k  certain,  were  a  guperior  being  thrast  into  a  kuimin 
bbdyy  that  thie  wIk^  of  ^enrould  to  bim  af^j^eai^  so  meai^ 
eontemptlble/  and  puerile,  that  he  neter  could  be  ladtioed 
to  take  part  in  anj  Aiagt  and  would  acaroeljr  give  atten- 
tion to  what  passes  aromld  him»  To  aigage  him  to  niili 
a  condescension  as  to  {day  even  tile  paft  of  a-  Phflip  widi 
zeal  and  alacrity,  woulil  be  much  more  diflBlcnlt,  dMUi  40 
constrain  the  same  I%ilip,  after  having  been  a  kkig  $ni 
a  conqueror  during  ffily  years^  to  mend  cdd  shoes  mA 
proper  cave  and  attention;  the  occupation  which  La- 
cian  assigns  him  in  the  infernal  regions.  Now,  all  the 
same  topics  of  disdain  towards  human  affiiirs,  wbieh  eouU 
operate  on  this  supposed  being,  occur  alao  to  a  jklHO' 
"Bopher  f  but  being,  in  some  measttr^  dispropottioned  .tt> 
homan  capacity,  and  not  beii^  fertifled  by  die  ctsp^- 
rience  of  any  thing  better,  they  make  not  a  foil  impM»- 
sion  on  him.  He  sees,  but  he  feels  not  sufficiently  thear 
truth :  and  is  always  a  suMime  philosopher,  when  hj^ 
needs  not;  that  is,  as  long  as  nothing  disturbs  ban,  or 
rouses  his  affections.  While  others  play,  he  wonders  at 
Aeir  keenness  and  ardour;  but  he  no  soMier  pats  m  hk 
own  stake,  than  he  is  commonly  tnmqK>rted  with  the 
same  passions,  that  he  had  so  much  condemned,  while  he 
remained  a  spectator. 

There  are  two  coasiderati<ms,  chiefly,  to  be  met  wMhln 
books  of  philoso|Ay,  firom  wiiich  any  iv^Kntaht  eSect  is  to 
be  expected,  and  that  because  these  ccmsideradons  mte 
drawn  ttom  common  life,  and  ocour  upon  the  most  super- 
ficial view  of  human  afBfurs*  When  we  reflect  on  the 
.  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  how  deqpicable  seem  all 
our  pursuits  of  happiness?  And  even,  ifwewouldentead 
o«r  concern  beyond  our  Qwn  life,  how  firii^ohmsiq»pear  oar 
most  enlarged  and  most  generous  projects;  when  we  eon- 


0idfiiyjCi^.U|9e«siuM;ch|iiig^8  and  revoUnJons  of  biuuai  af- 
Aiir%  'by  ^ich  h^  md  l^axiiiiig^  jkx>oks  and  govcaauaenl^ 
|ice,biucri0c|  jfmv  ^7  ^^  ^  ^J  ^  rapid  j^eam,  and  ai^ 
JbilMi4biiattaWM<W9Wpfii»atter?  Such  a  reflectum  ferr 
mmiytmd$  to  mortify  all  our  pasiH^>iis :  But  does  it  n^t 
lhQre]KfiMai|ti(i:i«prk  Ua(9  pirtifioe  of  |ia]tur^  ^ho  has  h#p- 
fil|f:idbc^tiiedtWuito4«i.bpimoii,  Aat  human  life  is  of  spue 
(n{>o9tMi09  ?.  Jkt^d  m^'  npt  such  a  jcflection  b^  employed 
fdith  BiKHt^ss  by  iM^nptijious  reasoners,  in  order  to  lead  us, 
•firvAU:  tbd  pathtf  of  action  and  virtue)  into  the  flowery  fields 
dT  indolence  and  pleasure. 

!/'.W^:9i^.iQfoniiedby  Thucydides,  thot^  during  the  fa- 
41IM0  plagH^iPf  jAljbensy  ykken  death  seenaed  present  to  eve^ 
'igrhm^*  t9<4A$$<^^be  ;niffth  and  ipiiety  prevailed  among  the 
•pqeple^.yhoie^prt^  one  another  to.  make  the  mast>af 
lifa.aa>ioDg  as  iteoM^hun^d*    The  same  observation  i^made 
*J^y  iBo|Kcaoe»  m^  r^gtfrd  to  (he  plague  o£  J^oraice. .  A  l^ke 
'Pl-inciplfe  makes  soldi^s,  during. w|ur,  be  more  addicted  to 
iriot  iMd^elqieilse,  ihm.  any  other  race  of  men.    Piioseot 
:pltriirtiim  is  alSvays:  of  un|)brtance;,nnd  whatever  diminiskes 
.-ibeibofOTtaniQe  of  aU  other  object^y  most  bestow  on  it  an 
flflditiivaal  influenee  «nd  value. . 
!  Tkto:  a6Mid  j^bftoscq^bical  dondiden^Dn.  whidi  may  of- 
ten have  an  influence  on  the  affections,  is  deriyedf  fixmi  o, 
/fgotepariMn  i>f  P^  <3f9tn  eondition  wilii  the  condition  of 
(Otbeoes;    Tbis.Qeai^arisoil.lv^ai:e0OiHiiku^ 
jO;  oNDOicm'lifei  jbut  the  misfortline  is,  that  we  are  rather 
-a|yt>tooompafe:Ottr4tttnai^an  with  that  of  our  svperie^ 
DthaO' widi  !&at  «f  tout  ihferiots*'    ▲  pkilostq>her  corrects 
llh«.natu]ykliiQrfllilgr»-  by  tdiUJog  his  view  to  the  other  side, 
iim.  ordsit.tD/vandttr.<hHDs6lf.'eA$y  in  the  situation  to  which 
ifiartuiiq^asifMhfiiMidJuAi.''.^'^^     arefev  people  who  ace 
"WA  siiBoe|)UbVB?tC>(isMie  looasohitaon  from  this  refleptioQ, 


ihoM^  loa  Twy  gOodrnakiUied twi^ .tbe 3rMW- oC.buman 

4MwpataioA.'for.  thoie  of  olhfsn^  Such  is  Um  vOftevfiMiMi 
evw  of  (bQ  best  of  tbese  pbilosopbtcd  topio*  ofMfojM^ 

•  «  • 

.:  Ithril coodode thwinlyct withobacrvipg^ <faa<»'Jtlwiig^ 
Mrtoe  W  ividottbtocUy  tbe  best  fihoioe^  ivhep  it  is  ^Mafa^ 
flUe»  yei  ssdi  is  the 4isoiNler  imd cQvAmom joChmaaj^^fr 
fain,  that  no  perfect  or  regular  4iMaribi|tiflll  <xff  happilMS 
luid. iniaeiy  ia  erer,  in  this JUfe^  to  be  ^ffpeetad. .  N0t<|Qly 
/the  gooick  of  fortune^  and  the  caidowmmt^  of  tb^  .body 
<holh  of  which  are  importaCDt,)  not  only  th^^  aAvaofti^^ 
4  81^^  are  wtefoaUy  divided  bflftw3Qe9i:4i6.yii4tiQU«  mi  yir 
ipiousb  bttt  e^w  the  mind  itself  partakes,  iMsdme  d^gr«e^ 
•f  Ihis.diflorder ;  and  the  most  worthy  cbara^tfers  by;t^ 
^nery  coni^titiit&m  of  the  passion%  ei\|^ys  not  idways  th^ 
.hi^iest &lii:ity»  .  .;./ 

,' . JiJs  obsevyabky  that tboogh eyeiy  bodiily  pm pc<NcefK^ 
.fimawMtae  disorder  in  tbe.  pturt  or  of^psti,  yet  thepmJs 
notalvsiira  proportioned  to  the.  disorder»  but  is  gf«atei{  ^ 
.lesia^  ^q«)cding;to.tb^^|;ve^r.^)essa0Qsibi}iiy.l^ 
H^on  n^bid^  the  noxious  hnmoaTa  e&ert  the)r  iofln^QciL,  i  A 
:IS90fiaM:^<pi»dqoes  more  violmljoanynUions  fi£  pejn  fbfm 
a/iMlmt jor  aAqvqr.     In  Uke(i<kaAneri  ivitb  K^g^A  tihth^ 
economy  of  the  mind,  we  may  ohs^in^  jHuu,  aU  vioe^s.  h- 
fde^^pemcioos;  yet  the  distmrbwoe  9r;p|iiii  iis^ietsipea- 
^snredjWtJ^  »ttiire.witb.e34«MStpro^       M>  Ai^^l^^pw^ 
.^rfl.Tioe;  ;iior  is  thetHum  .of  bigh^t  virtue  ev^i^ab^Wieti^ 
.fftamwt^naL^icetdeats,  alwfQrathermoatlH^^    ^i^Qdmy 
,#iid  mdbaehQly'dia|>QsitiQiii  is.^isKinly}  l9:eMri«MwiMi^ 
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II  tice  or  imperfecUoft ;  bat  as  it  may  be  aeoooipiaiitd  uriih 
^reat  sense  of  faonMT  and  great  integrity)  it  may  be  Sbmad 
ifk  ^ery  worthy  charaoMrs,  though  it  is  snflkient  alooa  to 
imbitfcer  Hfe»  and  render  the  person  afibcted^nHch  it  ^om* 
pletely  miserable^  Oh  the  other  hand,  a  selfish  villain  may 
possess  a  spring  and  alacrity  of  temper,  a  certain. ^laie^f^ 
keta%  which  is  indeed  a  good  quality,  but  which  is  reward- 
^  much  beyond  its  meiit,  and  when  attended  wilb  good 
-fiirtime^  wiU  ^oomp^isate  for  the  uneasiness  and  rjeaMine 
arising  fi^m  M,  the  other  Tices. 

^  I  shall  add,  as  an  observation  to  the  same  purpose,'  that, 
if  a  man  be  liable  to  a  vice  or  imperfection,*  it  may  often 
happen,  that  a  good  quality,  which  he  possesses  alcHigwitk 
it,  will  render  him  more  miserable,  than  if  he  were  com- 
'pletely  vicious,  •  A  person  of  such  imbecility  of  teinpei% 
as  to  be  easily  broken  by  affliction,  is  more  unhappy  for 
being,  endowed  with  a  generous  and  friendly  dispositioay 
which  gives  him  a  lively  concern  for  others,  and  exposes 
'  him  the  more  to  fortune  and  accidents.  A  sense  of  shame, 
in  an  imperfect  character,  is  certainly  a  virtue ;  but  pro- 
duces great  uneasiness  and  remorse,  from  which  the  aban- 
doned vflhun  is  entirely  free.  A  very  amorous  complexion, 
with  a  heart  incapable  of  friendship,  is  happier  than  the 
same  excess  in  love,  with  a  generosity  of  temper,  which 
'  transports  a  man  beyond  himself,  and  renders  hima  total 
-  iiiave  to  the  object  of  his  passion. 
'  Ih  a  wo^d,  human  life  is  more  governed  by  fertone  than 
by  reason  $  is  to  be  regarded  more  as  a  dull  pastime  than 
a  serious  occupation ;  and  is  more  influenced  by  particular 
humour,  than  by  general  principles.  Shall  we  engage  our- 
selves in  it  with  passion  and  anxiety?  It  is  not  worthy  of 
so  much  concern.     Shall  we  be  indiffisrent  about  what 

happens  ?  We  lose  all  the  pleasure  of  the  game  by  our 
1 
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pUegm  and  cftrelessneis.  While  we  are  reasoning  con- 
oermng  life,  life  is  gone ;  and  death,  though  pahaf9  diey 
receire  him  difierentlyy  yet  treats  alike  the  fool  and  the  phi- 
losopher.  To  reduce  life  to  exact  mle  and  method  is  com- 
moidy  a  puinjfhl,  oft  a  froidess  occupatioD :  And  is  it  not 
alao  a  proo^  that  we  ofemdne  the  prise  fer  which  we  con- 
tend? Even  to  reason  so  carefully  concerning  it,  and  to  fix 
with  accuracy  its  just  idea,  wtald  be  overvaluing  it,  were 
it  not  that,  to  soone  tempers,  this  occupation  is  one  of  the 
most  amusing  in  which  life  could  possibly  be  employed. 
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OF  ^Ol^lfq^iWr  AHU  DITQ»C^, 


Asr  miNPriage  is  an  engftgeteent  enler^  kito  I7  iiinftwJ 
consent,  and  has  for  its  end  the  propagation  of  the  species, 
it  is  evident,  that  it  must  be  susceptible  of  ail  the  Tariety  of 
conditions  which  consent  establishes,  provided  they  be  not 
contrary  to  this  end. 

A  man,  in  conjoining  himself  to  a  woman,  is  bound  to 
her  according  to  the  terms  of  his  engagement :  In  beget- 
ting children,  he  is  bound,  by  all  the  ties  of  nature  and 
humanity,  to  provide  for  their  subsistence  and  education. 
When  he  has  performed  these  two  parts  of  duty,  no  one 
can  reproach  him  with  injustice  or  injury.  And  as  the  terms 
of  his  engagement,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  subsisting  his 
offspring,  may  be  various,  it  is  mere  superstition  to  ima- 
gine, that  marriage  can  b^  entirely  uniform,  an(}  ^yi  ad- 
mit only  of  one  mode  or  form.  Did  not  human  laws  re- 
strain the  natural  liberty  of  men,  every  particular  marriage 
would  be  as  different  as  contracts  or  bargains  of  any  other 
kind  or  species. 

As  circumstances  vary,  and  the  laws  propose  different 
advantages,  we  find,  that,  in  different  times  and  places, 
they  impose  different  conditions  on  this  important  con- 
tract. In  Tonquin,  it  is  usual  for  the  sailors,  when  the 
ship  comes  into  the  harbour,  to  marry  for  the  seaSon;^  and, 
notwithstanding  this  precarious  engagement,  they  are  as«> 
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tmrni^  it  wm^of  ifat  atrietetl  <icy  ity  to  timv  bH  M  w# 
uio  the  vhdie  mnwgWHl  of  tllitr  i4m99»  frpo»  tfeMi^ 

aMnewhero  wad^  ikfit  1I10  «e|NiUie  of  Athfiiai  lutving  lost 
anjr  of  ha  citiinui  by  irar  aiid.  peaCil wiiok  nU^wed^y^vy 
Bun  to  mury  twowhe^  m  QtAes  tbesociiiw  tp  v^iair  ths 
ivmstBvUobfaaAbeaQsvid^hgFlhi^fffll^^  Thepo^t 
JQhiripUM kuppoiMA  t9>  be  ^agfM  to  iwax^Al^  Vixen*, 
vko^sofilBgiiadlHmwith  ihewjmliWMiwii  w4  qtv»|el«,  tbat 
hcfbwBW»ovr  ftftor » R<ofiwi»dtwi»o^toftr r  w^iathe 
«nljr tboMMol  wiitar,  p^Ii«p»  tb4  ofolyppel^  UffHtovfr  inir 

mtf^miimt^  whm^  a  gr^f^t  i^iaqy  iwn  ai?4  a  ^w  women 
axeffq)fKWoiU^l^4^pwv«c)l;fi4clnfl^  th^capr 

tWft  of  the  t]r«Mip^  Hi  ordar,  ta  ot^riate  those.  ^nfUess  qiuur- 
f«ls  wUch  arose,  i^^galatas  tbeir  s^arjrii\ge»  ffter  Ib^fol- 
lewiog  wapnar :  ]9ia  takes  a  l^and^oaie  fefnale  ta  ^liosetf 
aloaa  j  arnica  ooa  tM  eveiy  couple  of  inferior  officer^  aJO/d 
lofiv^of  the  loweitraiik  he  gfive  oi^  vife  in  common. 

The  aopi^ift  SfilXHM  ha4  f^  sipfqllMr  kind  of  nuvria^  to 
bn  met  with  aoH^  no  other  people.  Any  fiumberofthen), 
aa  tan  or  a  doaens  joined  in  a  socie^  tPtf^ther,  which  w^s 
pevkapa  areqviiiite  &a  pmtHal  defence  in  those  barbarous 
times.  In  ox^  tp  Iwik  tbia  ^opiety  Jjia  c^seiv  they  took 
tm  e^oa)  Auinbar  of  wives  in  oonunon. ;  and  whatever  phiU 
daen  vieRa  Umk  v^ro  vapoted  U^  h4oBg  t»  all  of  thea;i, 
ani  weio.  aeeofdingJIy  provided  for  by  the  whole  coa^niii- 

Amoi^  the  ii^io0  c]:eature%  natuae  herself  being,  the 
aa|gaginf  Je^pslaliMS  presesibea  aU  the  lawa  which  regnlate 
4bm.jm^mgifH  sW.vacmtko^o  laws  accwdiiisJtf^  the  dif- 

n2 
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•ferent  circumstanees  of  the  creature.    Where  she  iiir« 
'Irishes,  wttht ease,  food  and  defence  to  the  new-born  ani- 
mal, the  present  embrace  terminates  the  marriage ;  and 
the  care  of  the  o£&pring  is  committed  entirely  to  the  fe- 
male.    Where  the  food  is  of  more  difficult  purchase,  die 
marriage  continues  for  one  season,  tyi  the  common  pro- 
geny can  provide  for  itself;  and  then  the  union  imme- 
diately dissolves,  and  leaves  each  of  the  parties  free  to  en- 
ter into  a  new  engagement  at  the  ensuing  season.    But 
nature  having  endowed  man  with  reason,  has  fiot  so  ex- 
actly regulated  every  article  of  his  marriage-contrad^  but 
has  left  him  to  adjust  them,  by  his  own  prudence^  aoccMrd- 
ing  to  hiB  particular  circumstances  and  situation.     Muni- 
cipal laws  are  a  supply  to  the  wisdmn  of  each  individual ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  restraining  the  natural  liberty 
of  men,  make  private  interest  submit  to  the  interest  of  the 
public.  All  regulations,  therefore,  on  this  head,  are  equally 
lawful,  and  equally  conformable  to  the  principles  of  na- 
ture ;  though  they  are  not  all  equally  convenient,  or  equally 
iiseM  to  society.     The  laws  may  allow  of  polygamy,  as 
among  the  Eagtem  nations ;  or  of  voluntary  divorces,  as 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  or  they  may  ccmfine  one 
man  to  one  woman,  during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives, 
as  among  the  modem  Europeans.     It  may  not  be  dis- 
agreeable to  consider  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
which  result  from  each  of  these  institutions. 

The  advocates  for  polygamy  may  recommend  it  as  the 
only  effectual  remedy  for  the  disorders  of  love,  and  the  on- 
ly  expedient  for  freeing  men  from  that  slavery  to  the  fe- 
males, which  the  natural  violence  of  our  passions  has  im- 
posed upon  us.  By  this  means  alone  can  we  regain  our 
right  of  sovereignty ;  and,  sating  our  appetite,  re-establish 
the  authority  of  reason  in  our  mkids,  and,  of  amsequencey 
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our.  own  amhorUy  io  our  frmalies.  Mam  Use  a  w6«)c  ao- 
vereigi^.  being  luiable  to  Mi}^)ort  faim^etf  agiimit  ihe  wiles 
and  intfigiies  of  kb  sobjecU,  miutpliiyomefielioiiagtaiiet: 
another,  and  become  abaetuta  by  the  mutual  jealooty  of 
the  females.  ToiMifkkmmIi(>gavmiuukuxAv%tfiilmnr 
im;  and  by  nggteetiug  it^  the  Eiuropeans  undergo  a  more. 
gfievoQS  and  a. more  ignominious  slavery  than  the  Turks 
or  Persians,  who  are  subjected  indeed  to  a  sovereigl^  that 
lies  at  a  distanoe  from  them,  but  in  their  daaotestic  affairs 
rule  with  an  uneontroUable  sway. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  with  bettor  i^ason, 
that  this  sorereignty  of  the  male  is  a  real  usurpation,  and 
destroys  that  nearness  of  rank,  not  to  say  equality,  which 
nature  has  established  between  thesexes.  Weare,  by  nar 
ture,  their  lovers,  their  friends,  their  patrons :  Would,  we 
wittii^ly  exchange  such  endearing  appellations  Ipc  the  bar- 
barous title  of  master  and  Qrrant  ? 

In  what  capacity  shall  we  gain  by  this  inhumim  proceed- 
ing? As  lovers,  or  as  husbands  ?  The  te^er  is  t<>taUy  an* 
nihiiated ;  and  courtship^  the  most  agreeable  sc^ie  in  life, 
can  no  longer  have  place  where  women  have  not  the  free 
disposal  of  themaelves,  but  are  bought  and  sdd,  like  the 
meanest  animaL  The  kufbtmd  is  as  little  a  puner,  having 
fbimd  the  admirable,  secret  of  extinguishing  every  part  of 
love^  except  its  jealonsy.  No  roae  without  its  thorn ;  but 
he  must  be  a  foolish  wretdi  indeed,  that  thn>ws  away  the 
rose  and  preserves  only  the  thorn. 

But  the  Asiatic  manners  are  as  destructive  to  friendship 
aS'to  love.  Jealousy  excludes  men  from  all  intimacies  and 
familiarities  with  each  other*  No  one  dares  bring  his 
friend  to  his  house  or  table,  lesthe  bring  a  lover  to  his  nu- 
merona  wivjes.  Hence,  all  over  the  East,  eachfamUyis  as 
much  sapMrate  from  another  as  if  Ifaey  were  so  many  disr 


ttnet  kittgdoBM*  Mb  wo&der  then  that  .SolottOby 
like  an  eAflftera  prino^  mdk  his  eev^n  bandnMl  i(ri^«%  and 
thvM  iMiidMd  ksMMbifles,  lAithottt  Me  frielid)  could  wtite 
9(>pathedeallyMM^nmigthevatit^^  the  world.  Had 
he  tried  the  ^eepet  of  one  nrffis  or  suBtnsft,  a  few  fria&dSy 
and  a  gi«al  iMiiy  cotnpaiiioiiB^  he  might  l|a^e  Jbutid  life 
soMewliat  more  agreeabla  Destrqjr  love  and  fiiendflbip^ 
what  remahis  m  die  worid  woith  aieeeplidg? 

llie  bad  eduGatkm  of ehildreti)  enpemaily  «hildrenof  con- 
dition, is  another  unavoidable  conae^Meaof  these  aaatem 
iMtitiitfODs.  Hidfee  whi^  pasi  the  eaHy partof  life  among 
slates^  are  o«dy  qnaKied  to  be,  themselves,  slaves  and  ty^ 
rants  $  and  in  every  futnre  Intereoarne^  ekbte'  with  thdir 
hlfeifors  or  MperiOTBi  ai«  ajpa  to  foi^  the  tuitiird  ^ 
of  mankind.  What  att»tk>n,  too^  can  it  be  supposed  « 
pareat^  whose  seraglio  afibfds  him  fifty  aons,  will  give  to 
instilling  principles  of  moralitj^  or  scleiiee  into  4a  progeny^ 
with  whom  he  bimsdif  is  scarcely  acquainted^  and  whom  he 
hfpet  w^  ao  divided  an  affection  P  Barbarism^  theref<N«^ 
appears,  fh>m  reason  as  well  as  experfence,  to  be  the  insQ«- 
parabie  attendant  of  polygsmy. 

Ih  leader  polygamy  tnora  ^aous^  t  siecd  not  rax»it 
Hie  Mghtfbl«fibcts  of  JealoM)%  and  the  constramt  hi  whidi 
ft  holds  .the  fair  iftean  all  ovtt*  tbe  east  In  thoae  coumtiaea 
men  am  not  allowed  to  have  any^osrimuerCe  wkh  the  ft^• 
tnilet,  not  (sven  pby^kiaM^  wheto  ekknen  may  be  aqppo^ 
sed  to  have  extinguished  all  ^mototi  passkms  m  At  bosoms 
^the&hr,  and^  at  the  same  time,  has  rendered  them  ttnfit 
nA^eetaof  desa^.  TbuMefett^alif  a%  ihat  when  he  yrm 
%iK>aght  into  the  <3#i(ai(iSe^^MM^  iSeragGoa^ 
^he^  waa^not  a  fittla  sutptibM^  in  looking  akng.ia  gslkry, 
eo  sen  a  grait  vmsriber  of  ftiak«d  arms  standing  out  feon  the 
sUfeU^  the  room,  .  He  could  not  imagine  whatthiaconU 
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aMA^  H1I  he  will  fnld  thiif  ihtmi  miwi  hiliiiilrd  ft>  hodioi- 
whkb  ke  dust  istT%  wJlhMt  loioin^  a^f  fltore  tibwt 
thMB  Ihaa  wbftt  ^«  «K>ttld  kftta  finMM  tJio  axBiflk  Deims 
liot^lowe4«»  a|k«<|MMlontiftlw^lkiit,  kNr^vcA^ffaBr 
»tttndftiito»  k6t  fae  laigkt  find  it  nftcKitJuy  te  iaquiM  ooii» 
cerwBg  eiFotHiBliMes  itUeh  the  cMkMjf  of  tlie  Sera|^ 
$tki^  not  4K>  te  veYwtol*  Hmce  pkyiMaBs  in  the  £wt 
pretend  tofcaowiJl  Jbofliiafifointhepdie^  m  our  qpiadu 
in  Sttnfpe  iiaderliJte  to  tuke  a  peM^n  merely  &ott  do^^ 
his  weler.  I  suppose  hmi  Maomtm  Toulmdbct  been  of 
lhi«ia(terkmd^  h^  woal4  sio^  in  Conitaatincfde,  tuvve  been 
dlM^  bjf  the  jeellHii  Turks  to  be  fiinitthed  wilh  mate* 
rials  riiqa£ritb  foi*  «faEeriising  Us.art 

Ia  teddier  coontrj,  >riMce  polygamy  »  ibo  tUowedy 
tliey  Mbder  tkdr  wives  cripples^  and  make  their  feet  bf  no 
use  to  them,  in  order  to  confine  them  to  ti>eur  own  houses. 
Bat  it  wiU,  jwaiiwps»  appear  atiaag^e^  that^  in  a  Emrapean 
QOimtryi  jealousy  can  yet  'be-catried  to  eocha  height  that 
it  is  indecent  eo  much  as  4o  suppose  tfaatji  woman  of  rank 
can  have  tost  or  Jegs»  Witness  dM  foUowiag  story,  which 
we  hB?%fi(om  Tsry  gDod:«Btbority  K  Wiien  the  mother 
of  tlm  lateUiq^  offilpaki  waaoa  her  toad  tewnrds  Madrid, 
she  passed  tluron^  a  little  town  in  Spain  fsihous  for  its 
nanufiu^toiy  of  gkrees  and  iMockings.  The  magistrates  of 
Ihe  jdaee  thought  they  «o«id  not  better  express  their  joy 
-for  the  recsptim  4»f  their  new  qao«n»  than  by  presenting 
her  with  a  sample  of  those  comslodttie%  Sat  whieh  ahuie 
thilr  t«r#n  was  reoMuleable.  The  mtffof  Amo,  who  oon- 
daetod  tlie  ^fttioesS)  received  the  glo'pisi  '9ory  graciously: 
hik^  when  <he  sitoekings  were  presented,  faefluqg  them 
away  with  grent  bidigtMtioti,  4iai  serversly  reprimanded  the 

«.  Mmok^i  08  fti  Ctur  4*£spag*te,  pur  Bttidatne  ^^Jhai»y* 
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magistrates  fiwr  this  egregious  piece  of  indecency.  Know, 
sagra  he,  li«t^  qwm  qf  Spam  ka$  no  legs*  The  young 
queen,  who  at  that- time  understood  the  language  but  im- 
perfeetly,  and  had  often  been  frightened  with  stories  of 
Spanish  jealousy,  imagined  that  they  were  to  cut  off  her 
legs*  Upon  wbiiA  she  Ml  a-^crying,^  and  begged  dtem  to 
conduct  her  back  to  Cvermany,  for  that  she  never  ooidd 
endure  the  operation ;  and  it  was  with  some  diiBculty  they 
could  appease  her.  Philip  IV.  is  said  never  in  his  life  to 
have  laughed  heartily  but  at  the  recital  of  this  story. 

.Having  rejected  Polygamy,  and  matched  one  man  with 
one  woman,  let  us  now  ooosider  what  duraticm  we  shall  as- 
sign to  their  unicm,  and  whether  we  shall  admit  of  those 
voluntary  divorces  which  werecustomaryamongthe  Greeks 
andRcmians.  Those,  who  would  defend  this  practice  may 
eaqploy  the  following  reasons. 

^  How  often  does  disgust  and  aversion  arisi^  after  mar<* 
riage,  from  the  most  trivial  accidents,  or  from  an  incompa^ 
tibility  of  humour;  where  time^  instead  of  curing  the 
wounds,  proceeding  fiom  mutual  injuries,  fosters  them 
everyday  the  more,  bynewqnarrdsand  reproaches?  Let 
us  sqparate  hearts  which  were  not  made  to  associate  to* 
gether.  Either  of  them  may,  perhaps,  find  another  for 
winch  it  is  better  fitted.  At  least,  nothing  can  be  more 
cruel  than  to  preserve,  by  violence,  an  anion,  which,  at 
fiist,  was  made  by  mutual  love^  and  is  now,  in  effect,  dis- 
solved by  mutual  hatred. 

But  the  liberty  of  divorces  is  not  only  a  cure  to  hatred 
and  domestic  quarrds :  It  is  also  an  admirable  preserva- 
tive against  them,  and  the  only  secret  for  keeping  alive 
tlwt  love  which  first  united  the  married  couple.  The  heart 
of  man  delighte  in  liberty :  The  very  image  of  constraint 
is  grievous  to  it :  When  you  would  confine  it  by  violence, 
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to  wliat  would  otherwise  have  been  its  choioe)  the  incUna- 
ticm  immediately  chamgea^  and  dedre  is  tun&ed  into  aver- 
sioiu  K  the  pdblic  Interest  will  not  allow  us  to  enjoy  in ' 
polygamy  that  varieiy  which  is  so  agreeable  in  love;  at 
kaaty  deprive  us  not  of  that  liberty  which  is  so  essentially 
requiaitew  In  vain  you  tell  me,  that  I  had  my  dmee  of 
the  person  with  whom  I  woold  conjcmimysdE  I  had  my 
choice,  it  is  true,  of  my  prison ;  but  this^  is  bttt  a  small 
comfort,  since  it  must  still  be  a  prison. . 

Such  are  the  arguments  which  may  be  urged  in  favour 
of  divorces :  But  theie  seem  to  be  these  three  unanswer- 
able objections  against  them.    Fir$it  What  must  become 
of  the  children  upon  the  separation  of  the  parents  ?  Must 
they  be  committed  to  the  care  of  a  stepmother ;  and  inr 
stead  of  the  fond  attention  and  concern  of  a  parent,  feel 
all  the  indifference  or  hatred  of  a  straxiger,  or  an  enemy? 
These  inconveniences  are  sufficiently  felt,  where  nature 
has  made  the  divorce  by  the  doom  inevitable  to  allmor- 
tals :  And  shall  we  seek  to  multiply  those  inconveniences 
by  multiplying  divorces,  and  putting  it  in  the  power  of 
parents,  upon  every  caprice,  to  render  their  posterity  mi- 
serable? - 

SeeomBify  If  it  be  true,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  heart 
of  man  naturally  delights  in  liberty,  and  hates  every  thing 
to  which  it  is  confined ;  it  is  also  tru^  on  the  other,  that 
the  heart  of  man  naturally  submits  to  necessity,  and  soon 
loses  an  inclination^  when  there  appears  an  absdiute  impos- 
sibility of  gratifying  it  These  prindples  of  human  nature, 
you'll  say,  are  contradictoiy :  But  what  is  man  but  a  heap 
of  contradictions !  Though  it  is  r^narkable^  that  where 
principles  are,  after  this  manner,  contrary  in  their  opera- 
tion, they  do  not  always  destroy  each  other;  but  the  one 
or  the'  other  may  predominate  on  any  particular  occasion, 
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aooordkig  As  eitttiitaslaacw  tun  ihora  at  l«ss  fi^^ 
it  For  flMtMice»  loiwe  h  ii  ^wllew  — dinyiitietit  yBiioD» 
fUQ  of  <»piioM  mod  vanadoBs:  arising  in  a  maaieftt  fixna 
a  feature  from  ta  air^  fiom  nodittig,  feuid  sudctenij  extin* 
gitiaikjqg  aflar  feke  aame  mntier.  Sddi  a  paswon  Teqiifava 
Kbeii/afaomiali thfti^}  and  therefore  Ekisa  had  neaaaa^ 
idieil*  ill  0rdtf  to  pr«Bcrve  this  paasioi%  die  nsfi^^ 
17  Jier  beb^red  AbdanL 

How  oft,  when  press^  to  mamage,  hare  t  aaicl. 
C«rM'MiaOU»r«birt€liDMlHklcfakffelMilttde:      . 
Lov^  Ave  » t^  ciiightWlittmiii  tfiift» 
apoMuk  lii«l%fat  «rili|;i,  and  ia  a  mm^Mki  Bam, 


BttlJrioNMi^ffe  a  calni  and  sedate  anfectioti)  cottuucted  by 
JMsM  ahd  tenieftted  by  habit ;  sptinging  frbtii  lotig  ac- 
ijuainta&ee  and  matual  obligations ;  withoot  jetdoasies  or 
fear^  andwithoiitlliosefeveiridfa  fitsof  heat  and  cold,  irhich 
catiM  suth  an  agreeable  torment  in  the  amorous  passion. 
So  jN>ber  an  atfection^  therefore,  as  friendship,  rather  thrives 
ander  constraint,  and  nerer  rises  to  such  a  height,  as  when 
any  itroAg  interest  or  necessity  binds  two  persons  together, 
and  gtves  th^m  some  common  object  of  pursuit  We  need 
not,  therefore,  be  afiraid  of  drawing  the  marriage-knOt, 
iHiMli  t^iefly  sttb^bts  by  iHendship,  the  closest  possible. 
Thfe  ^ftiity  between  iSie  persons,  where  it  is  solid  tind  sin- 
te*fe,  trflll  tailke^  gain  by  it:  And  where  k  is  wjr^erhig  &nd 
ttfttfiertahi,  this  is  'Ax^  best  expedient  fi>r  ftxmg  it  How 
nwttky  frivftlotts  qtmrrels^d  disgusts  are  there,  wWdi  peo- 
ple of  cottttttton  ^dence  endeavour  to  forget,  wheu  they 
Ke  nml^'anecesshy  of  passing  their  lives  together;  but 
wltttfi  would  sooti  be  inflamed  into  th^  most  deadly  hati*ed, 
weretheyimrsuedto  the  utmost,  uhder  the  prospect  of  aft 
edsy  separation  ? 
In  the  rtf^rf  plaee,  We  must  consider,  that  nothing  is 
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more  dAngerons  than  to  unite  two  persons  so  dosdy  in  all 
their  interests  and  concerns,  as  man  and  wife,  without  ren- 
dering the  anion  entire  and  totaL  The  least  possibility  of 
a  sqmrate  int^est  must  be  the  source  of  endless  quarrels 
and  suspicions.  The  wife,  not  secure  of  her  establishment, 
will  still  be  driving  some  separate  end  or  project ;  and  the 
husband's  selfishness,  being  accompanied  with  morepower, 
may  be  still  more  dangerous* 

Should  tliese  reasons  agunst  voluntary  divorces  be  deem- 
ed insufficient,  I  hope  nobody  will  pretend  to  refuse  the 
tostimony  of  cKperience.  At  the  time  when  divorces  were 
aoit  Tmfjaeat  aaaong  the  iUmaWi  mtttvii^ges  wars  imat 
rare;  and  Augusliii  was  dbljgedp  bj  penal lasv%  t^ioree 
men  of  fasliion  into  the  married  state :  A  circumstance 
^rfaitth  is  fecareoly  to  be  Icvad  m  mf  <»dier  i^  or  natioa. 
The  mere  andei^  laws  of  Bsie^  Which  prohibited  4Jtor- 
^e8|  am«aEtNBidy  ptnis^  by  Dionjsiui  tiUyosraMsesiiSS 
Wtsndwfol  was  Am  hlurmooy,  sap  the  hiH6riatt|  which  ibis 
iasepamable  umoA  t(  intetoerix  pfodoosd  between  mareiM 
parsonsl  while  each  of  diem  etmaidelwi  the  inentabfene- 
eeMty  b;  which  tbey  were  iarioed  together^  kuid;abiitdi>i|- 
ed  att  psospect  «f  «ny  od»r  choicB  or  estebliihfl»aat« 

The  «tdiisten  of  poiygamyaiKldiirwfott  auffictMitlgrre- 
pmkmaui^mir  pnsent  EcMpten  pntdice  with  r^^eid 
iMfffiage^ 
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ESSAY  XX. 


OF  SIMPLICITY  AND  REFINEMENT  IN  WRITING. 

1^  IKE  writing,  according  to  Mr  Addison,  consists  irf^  sen- 
timents which  are  natural,  without  being  obvioiis.  There 
cannot  be  a  juster  and  more  concise  definition  of  fine  writ- 
ing. 

Sentiments,  which  are  merelynatoral,  affect  not  the  mind 
with  any  pleasure,  and  seem  not  worthy  of  our  attention. 
•The  pleasantries  of  a  waterman,  the  observations  of  a  pear 
sant^  the  ribaldry  of  a  porter  or  hackney  coachman,  all  of 
these  are  natoral  and  disagreeable.  What  an  insipid  co- 
medy should  we  make  of  the  chit-chat  of  the  tea-Cable^  co- 
pied fiiathfully  and  at  foil  length  ?  Nothing  can  please  per- 
sons of  taste,  but  nature  drawn  with  all  her  graces  and  or- 
naments, &iM&fMil»fV;  orif  we  copy  low  life,  the  strokes 
must  be  strong  and  remarkable,  and  must  convey  a  lively 
image  to  the  mind.  The  absurd  naiveie  of  Saneo  Pcmcko 
is  represented  in  such  inimitable  colours  by  Cervantes,  that 
it  entertains  as  much  as  the  picture  of  the  most  magnani- 
mous hero  or  the  softest  lover. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  orators,  philosophers,  critics, 
or  any  author  who  speaks  in  his  own  person,  without  in- 
troducing other  speakers  or  actors.  If  his  language  be  not 
elegant,  his  observations  uncommon,  his  sense  strong  and 
masculine,  he  will  in  vain  boast  his  nature  and  simplicity. 
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He  may  be  correct ;  but  he  never  will  be  agreeable.  It  is 
the  unhappiness  of  such  authors,  that  they  are  never  blam- 
ed or  censured.  The  good  fortune  of  a  book^  and  that  of 
a  man,  are  not  the  same*  The  secret  deceiving  path  of 
life,  which  Horace  talks  of,  Jblleniis  aemiia  vUa^  may  be 
the  happiest  lot  of  the  one ;  but  is  the  greatest  misfortune 
which  the  other  can  possibly  fiill  into. 

Chi  the  other  hand,  productions  which  are  merely  sun- 
prising,  without  being  natural,  can  never  give  any  lasting 
entertainment  to  the  mind.    To  draw  chimeras,  is  not^ 
properly  q>eaking^  to  oapy  or  imitate.    The  justness  of  the 
representation  is  lost,  and  the  mind  is  displeased  to  find  a 
picture  which  bears  no  resemblance  to  any  originaL   Nor 
are  such  excessive  refinements  more  agreeable  in  the  epis- 
tolary or  philosophic  styles  than  in  the  que  or  tragic.  Too 
much  cMrnament  is  a  iault  in  every  kind  of  producticm.  Un* 
common  expressioiui,  strongflashes  of  wit,  pointed  simQes, 
and  epigrammatic  turns,  espedally  when  thqr  recur  too 
friequently,  are  a  disfigurement^  rather  than  any  embeUish- 
mcait  of  discourse.    As  the  eye,  in  surveying  a  Gothic 
buildings  is  distracted  by  the  midtiplici^  of  ornaments, 
and' loses  the  whole  by  its  minute  attention  to  the  parts; 
so  the  mind,  in  perusing  a  work  overstocked  with  wit,  is 
fiitigued  and  disgusted  with  the  constant  endeavour  to 
shine  and  surprise.    This  is  the  case  where  a  writer  over- 
abounds  in  wit,  even  though  that  wit,  in  itself  should  be 
just  and  agreeable.    But  it  conunonly  hiqppens  to  such 
writers,  that  they  seek  for  their  favourite  ornaments,  even 
where  the  subject  does  not  afford  th^m;  and  by  that  means 
have  twenty  insipid  conceits  for  one  thought  which  is  real- 
ly beaatUuL 

There  is  no  object  in  critical  learning  more  ccqrioos 
thidk  this;  of  the  just  mixture  of  sinqpUcity  and  refinonent 
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in  writiog^;^  and  theveftn^  not  to  wanissat  in  too  htg%  4 
IMi,  I  AmU  confine  mysetf  to  «  few  general  obseinwtiQiifl 
m  fhiit  head* 

Ifm^  I  tJbneryBf  TkiU  tilough  c3oem$c$  tf  b$A  kimk  am 
ii>  bt  atkfitkdy  aniAom§h  a  proper  mkKmm  oughi  i&  he$hH 
diefhi  exK  producHens^  yet  tkh  medium  lies  not  in  a  poini^ 
but  admits  of  a  considercAk  latitude.  Consider  the  wide 
distance,  iii  this^  respect,  between  Mr  Pope  and  Lncre- 
tkts;  These  seem  to  lie  in  the  two  greatest  extremes  of 
refinement  and  simplicity  in  which  a  poet  can  indulge 
himself  without  being  gnihy  of  any  blameable  excess.  Alt 
thfetatcrval  maybe'filferf  with  poet?  who  may  drftr  fl^m 
each  other^  but  maybe  equally  admirable,  each  in  his  pe* 

<  • 

ctdbr  styfe  and  nMdnier.  OomeiBe  and  Congrere,  who 
earry^dtetr  vat  and  refinement  somewhat  fkrthei  than  Mr 
Pbpe,  fiF  poets  of  $0  diffkrent  a  kind  can  be  compared  to* 

•        ■       •  ■ 

gether,)  and  Sophocles  and  Terence,  who  are  more  simple 

r  • 

than  Lncretitts,  seem  to  baT«  gone  out  of  that  mediom  in 
which  the  most  perffect  prodnctions.  are  fbmid,  and  to  be 
gmhy  of  some  excess  In  these  opposite  characters.  Of  aM 
die  great  poets,  Virgil  and  Racine,  te  my  optiaion,  lie 
nearest  the  centre,  and^  are  the  flirthest  reihoiped  ftottt  both 
the  extremities. 

Sfy  sfcowf  obserratfon  on  this  head  h^  Thai  it  is  wfy 
d^ffttuU^  ifMt  impossiU&y  tOf  expMn  by  words  wkem  the  just 
m^dhtm  lies  between  the  excesses  of  strnpUeify  end  tefbi^- 
Mntf  or  ktgice  etny  rtdt  by  which  we  can  hnowpreeisely'^ 
hnmds  between  the  fdait  and  ^  beauty.  A  crItSe  may  not 
orily  discduirse  -very  jtiditibusly  on  this  head  withont  i»^ 
stniibthig  his  readers^  bttt  even  witftont  understandShg  the 
matter  perfectly  himself.  There  is  not  a  finer  pieee  of 
^ffi^istn  llran  Mte^  Bisseftathn  on  Pastsrals  by  Fonfisnelle, 
jif '  i^nreif,'  Oy  a  numoer'  or  r enee tmn s  anv  pniJ 
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liitoaingij  Itt  tadevroim  to  iK^dM.  jiMt  jncdiiua  "mhkk  'm 
takabh  ta  tiMt  tpfiOKtt  of  wfiliq^    BvtktanyliMMtA 
Aa  pMforrit  cf  tfait  anAor,  aiidlMiwiUibe«6iinMe4llMi; 
thnjiHliiiaBftcritk^  nolwidistmduig  biftfiae  rrngnningj.  "^ 
had  a  fake  taste,  and  fixed  the  poittl  af  petfieelMii  midl 
■MiwrAeeactfcmaaf  wfiniimtnithMtpw^ 
adbut  o£    The  aendflieiitB  of  has  dwpbarda  am  hrUar 
allied  ttt  the  tolktkeaof  Facia  ifaan  to  the  Ibcfila  of  A«c»- 
dia.    Bat  i^a  it  ianmwRBthlr  to  fttwawy  from  hit  eritiaat 
nawfOTiigi     Hebhwaflsatt  eyaea«ra«;»tetiByaB4oro»- 
flscBt  as  nmdi  as  Vir^  caidd  hanre  dana^  hnd  that  groat 
poet  wrote  a  Joscytatinaoifc  this  ^>ewa  qf  pretty,    Hi^ii^ 
ei^  di&ient  the  tastes  of  mem  thuir  geaersl  discdufatop 
Aese  sdbjecta  ia  roewfionly  die  saaen.    No  criticfim  <M  "^ 
be  kstnutsve  vlikh  deasends  mt  to  fsivtiaiitarift  Md  Is 
Bol  fatt  of  eauunpks and flfaialratiaBtt.    Il  ia  alleged Mi^l 
hands,  that  heanty^  aa  vaU  aa liciiM^  alwaja Uta io^ %iaa- 
diain^  bat  vfaare  this  medium  isfJblQQdift  agftafe  qnfus 
tion^  and  qm  Mver  be  safficientlj^  exph^aad  bj  gWf«$l 
feasoaiiigs. 

I  ahaB  ddirer  it  aa  a  Ikkd  ohswrwaltqp  tai  d»a  ai^^i^ 
TKot  IM»  sayir  la  fta  autrs  or,  oar  fyan2  upaiiasl  Jfta.iwww.  <f 
iijjUiasnaf  Haa  Arf  ^  awBylrn^^  caii  liM liMPiMt  ilMii^ 
a^r  airsss  is  Aoift  tea  beaatiful^  oJidaMUS  daqgeiwa  4«a 

Is  is  a  aertain  vqIcv  the*  vlt  aad.  passioai  Mac^iHw^ 
incompatible.  When  the  affections  aia.nuivadki  Ihaii9^  is 
BO  pisea  f«r  4ba  jafiagjnatihn.  The  paad  «f  miaikping 
natnraHj  Iknited,  it  ia  inpoaaibla  that  aU  itaiaaiAtiaa  oan 
opevats  at  oboO';  ssmI  the  mora  asijr  eii*pDldemiQaM^  ih^ 
fcsavoom.  ia  ^baife  &v  theoAeralia  eitcatthM  YJgffvr* 
For  thia  veaaan,  a  gtaqtsr  dqpree  of  sizapti^  is  favwad 
hi  alt  oataposiAoM  where  aaov  atuLaotnns,  andr  pMiiMis 
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are  painted^  than  in  such  as  oonsiat  of  reflections  and  ob«- 
senrations.  And  as  the  former  species  of  writing  is  the 
more  engaging  and  beautifal,  one  may  safely,  upon  this 
account,  give  the  preference  to  the  extreme  of  8ira|dicity 
above  that  of  refinement      . 

We  may  also  observe,  that  those  compositions  which 
we  read  the  oftenest,  and  which  every  man  of  taste  has 
got  by  heart,  have  the  reconunendation  of  simplicity,  and 
have  nothing  surprising  in  the  thought,  wh^i  divested  c£ 
that  el^[ance  of  expression,  andharmony  of  numbers,  with 
which  it  is  clothed.  If  the  merit  of  the  composition  lie  in 
a  point  of  wit,  it  may  strike  at  first;  but  the  mind  antici- 
pates the  thought  in  the  second  perusal,  and  is  no  longer 
aflkcted  by  it.  When  I  read  an  epigram  of  Martial,  the 
firstline  recalls  the  whole ;  and  I  have  no  pleasure  in  re- 
peating to  myself  what  I  know  already.  But  each  line, 
each  word  in  Catullus  has  its  merit,  and  I  am  never  tired 
with  the  perusal  of  him.  It  is  sufiicient  to  run  over  Cow- 
ley <mce;  but  PameU,  after  thefiftieth  reading,  is  as  fresh 
as  at  the  first.  Besides,  it  is  with  books  as  with  women, 
wh^re  a  certain  plainness  of  manner  and  of  dress  is  more 
enga^ng  than  that  g^are  of  paint,  and  airs,  and  apparel, 
which  may  dazzle  the  .eye,  but  reaches  not  the  affections. 
Terence  is  a  modest  and  bashful  beauty,  to  whom  we 
grant  every  thing,  because  he  assumes  nothing,  and  whose 
purity  and  nature  make  a  durable,  though  not  a  violent 
impression  on  us. 

But  refinement,  as  it  is  the  less  beaui^idf  so  is  it  the 
more  dangerous  extreme,  and  what  we  are  the  aptest  to 
fall  into.  Simplicity  passes  for  dulness,  when  it  is  not  ac- 
companied with  great  elegance  and  propriety.  -On  the 
contrary,  there  is  something  surprising  in  a  blaze  of  wit 
and  conceit.    Ordinary  readers  are  mightily  struck  with 
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it,  and  falsdiy  imagine  it  to  be  the  moat  difficult,  as  well 
as  most  excellent  way  of' writing.  Seneca  abounds  with 
agreeable  fiuilts,  says  Quintilian,  iUmndai  ditlcibus  piUiSf 
and  for  that  reason  is  Ihe  more  disngenms,  and  the  more 
apt  to  pervert  the  taste  of  the  young  and  inconsiderate. 

I  shall  add,  that  the  excess  of  refinement  is  now  more 
to  be  guarded  against  than  ever ;  because  it  is  the  extreme 
which  men  are  the  most  apt  to  fall  into,  after  learning  has 
made  some  progress,  and  after  eminent  writers  have  i^ 
peared  in  every  species  of  conqposition.  The  aideavour 
to  please  by  novdily  leads  men  wide  of  simpUctty  and  nsi- 
ture,.  and  fiUg  tfa«r.writings  with  a£fectatioii  and  ^oaaeit. 
It  was  thus  the*  Asiatic  eloiiQence  dcgafaeretod  so  muck 
fiom  the  Attic  It  was  thus  th^age  of  Glaudins  and  Ner« 
became  so  much  inftrior  to  that  of  Angnstas  in  taste  and 
genius.  And  perhaps  diere  are,  atproMni^  some  symptoms 
of  a  like  degeneracy  of  taste  in  France,  asweDasih  £i^ 
land. 
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L  HE  Tulgar  are  apt  to  carry  all  luOional  characters  to  ex- 
tremes ;  andy  having  once  established  it  as  a  principle^,  that 
any  people  are  knayish,  or  cowardly,  or  ignorant)  they 
will,  admit  of  no  exception,  but  cbmprdbend  ev^  indivi^ 
dual  under  the  same  censure...  Men  of  [sense  cond^ooii 
these  undistinguidiing  judgments ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  they  allow  that  each'  nation  has  a  peculiar  set  of  man-* 
ners,  and  that  some  particular  qualities  are  more  freqMent* 
ly  to  be  met  with  among  one  people  than  among  their 
neighbours.     The  conunon  people  in  Switzerland  have 
probably  n^ore  honesty  than  those  of  the  same  rank  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  every  prudent  man  will,  from  that  circumstance 
alone,  make  a  difference  in  the  trust  which  he  reposes  in 
each.     We  have  reason  to  expect  greater  wit  and  gaiety 
in  a  Frenchman  than  in  a  Spaniard ;  though  Cervantes 
was  bom  in  Spain.     An  Englishman  will  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  have  more  knowledge  than  a  Dane ;   though 
Tycho  Brahe  was  a  native  of  Denmark. 

Different  reasons  are  assigned  for  these  national  charac^ 
ten  i  while  some  account  for  them  from  morale  others*  from 
ph^mcal  causes.  By  morcd  causes,  I  mean  all  circumstances, 
which  are  fitted  to  work  on  the  mind  as  motives  or  rea- 
sons, and  which  render  a  peculiar  set  of  manners  habitual 
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lo  US,  Of  this  kind  are^  the  nature  of  the  government,  the 
revoliiuoiis  of  public  affairs,  the  plenty  or  penury  in  which 
the  people  live,  the  situation  of  the  nation  with  regard  to 
its  neighbours,  and  such  like  circumstances.  By  physical 
causes,  I  mean  those  qualities  of  the  air  and  climate, 
which  are  supposed  to  work  insensibly  on  the  temper,  by 
altering  the  tone  and  habit  of  the  body,  and  giving  a  par- 
ticular complexicMi,  which,  though  reflection  and  reason 
may  sometimes  overcome  it,  will  yet  prevail  among  the 
generality  of  mankind,  and  have  an  influence  on  their 
manners* 

That  the  character  of  a  nation  will  much  depend  on 
moral  causes,  must  be  evident  to  the  most  superficial  ob- 
server ;  since  a  nation  is  nothing  but  a  collecti<m  of  indi- 
viduals, and  the  manners  of  individuals  are  frequently  de- 
termined by  these  causes.    As  pover^  and  hard  labour 
debase  the  minds  of  die  common  people,  and  render  them 
unfit  for  any  science  and  ingenious  profession ;'  so^  where 
any  govemmoit  becomes  very  oppressive  to  all  its  subjects, 
it  inust  have  a  proportional  effect  on  their  temper  and  ge- 
nius, and  must  banish  all  the  liberal  arts  from  among  them. 
The  saine  principle  of  moral  causes  fixes  die  character 
of  different.professions,  and  alters  even  that  disposition, 
which  the  particular  members  receive  fix>m  the  hand  of 
nature.     A  sobBar  and  a  priegi  are  different  character^  in 
all  nations,  and  all  ages ;  and  this  difierence  is  founded 
on  circnmstaitres  whose  operation  is  eternal  and  unalter- 
able. 

The  uncertainty  of  their  life  makes  s<ddiers  lavish  and 
generons,  as  well  as  brave :  Their  idleness,  together  with 
the  large  societies  which  they  form  in  camps  or  garrisons, 
inclines  them  to  pleasure  and  gallantry :  By  their  frequent 
change  of  company,  they  acquire  good  breeding  and  an 
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openness  of  behaviour :  Being  employed  only  against  a 
public  and  an  open  enemy,  they  become  candid,  honest, 
and  undesigning :  And  as  they  use  more  the  labour  <^  the 
body  than  that  of  the  mind,  they  are  commonly  thought- 
less and  ignorant  *. 

It  is  a  trite,  but  not  altogether  a  false  maxim,  that 
priesti  of  cUl  reHgions  are  the  same ;  and  though  the  cha- 
racter of  the  profession  will  not,  in  every  instance,  prevail 
over  the  personal  character,  yet  it  is  sure  always  to  pre- 
dominate with  the  greater  number.  For  as  chemists  ob- 
serve, that  spirits,  when  raised  to  a  certain  height,  are  all 
the  same,  from  whatever  materials  they  be  extracted;  so 
these  men,  being  elevated  above  humanity,  acquire  a  uni- 
form character,  which  is  entirely  their  own,  and  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is,  generally  speaking,  not  the  most  amiable 
that  is  to  be  met  with  in  humiui  society.  It  is,  in  most 
points,  opposite  to  that  of  a  soldier;  as  is*  the  way  of  life, 
from  which  it  is  derived  *'• 

As  to  physical  cauaes,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  altogether 
of  their  operation  in  this  particular ;  nor  do  I  think  that 
men  owe  any  thing  of  their  temper  or  genius  to  the  air, 
lood,  or  climate.  I  confess,  that  the  contrary  opinion  may 
justly,  at  first  sight,  seem  probable ;  since  we  •  find  that 
these  circumstances  have  an  influence  over  every  other  ani« 
mal,  and  that  even  those  creatures,  which  are  fitted  to  live 
in  all  climates,  such  as  dogs,  horses,  &c.  do  not  attain  the 
same  perfection  in  all.  The  courage  of  bull-dogs  and 
game-cocks  seems  peculiar  to  England.  Flanders  is  re- 
markable ibr  large  and  heavy  horses :  Spain  for  horses 
light,  and  of  good  mettle.  And  any  breed  of  these  crea- 
tures, transplanted  from  one  country  to  another,  will  soon 

•  Sm  Noti  IH.  J  ^  See  Non  [I.] 
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lose  the  qualities  which  they  derived  from  their  native  cli- 
mate.    It  may  be  asked,  why  not  the  same  with  men  *  ? 

There  are  few  questions  more  curious  than  this,  or 
which  will  oftener  occur  in  our  inquiries  concerning  hu- 
man afiieurs ;  and  th^efore  it  may  be  proper  to  give  it  a 
full  examination. 

The  human  mind  is  of  a  very  imitative  nature ;  nor  lis 
it  possible  for  any  set  of  men  to  converse  often  together, 
without  acquiring  a  similitude  of  manners,  and  communi- 
cating to  each  other  their  vices  as  well  as  virtues.  The 
propensity  to  company  and  society  is  strong  in  all  rational 
creatures ;  and  the  same  disposition,  which  gives  us  this 
propensity,  makes  us  enter  deeply  into  each  other's  senti- 
ments, and  causes  like  passions  and  inclinations  to  run,  as 
it  were,  by  contagion,  through  the  whole  club  or  knot  of 
companions.  Where  a  number  of  men  are  united  into 
one  political  body,  the  occasions  of  their  intercourse  must 
be  so  frequent,  for  defence,  commerce,  and  government, 
that,  together  with  the  same  speech  or  language,  they 
must  acquire  a  resemblance  in  their  manners,  and  have  a 
common  or  national  character,  as  well  as  a  personal  one^ 
peculiar  to  each  individual.  Now,  though  nature  produces 
all  kinds  of  temper  and  understanding  in  great  abundance, 
it  does  not  follow,  that  she  always  produces  them  in  like 
proportions,  and  that  in  every  society  the  ingredients  of  in- 
dustry and  indolence,  valour  and  cowardice,  humanity  and 
brutality,  wisdom  and  folly,  will  be  mixed  after  the  same 
manner*.  In  the  infimcy  of  society,  if  any  of  these  disposi- 
tions be  found  in  greater  abundance  than  the  rest,  it  will 
naturally  prevail  in  the  composition,  and  give  a  tincture  to 
the  national  character.    Or  should  it  be  asserted,  that  no 

«  See  NoTS  [K.] 
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species  of  temper  can  reasonably  be  presumed  to  predo- 
minate, even  in  those  contracted  societies,  and  that  the 
same  proportions  will  always  be  preserved  in  the  mixture; 
yet  surely  the  persons  in  credit  and  authority,  being  a  still 
more  contracted  body,  cannot  always  be  presumed  to  be 
of  the  same  character ;  and  their  influence  on  the  manners 
of  the  people  must,  at  all  times,  be  very  considerable.  If, 
on  the  first  establishment  of  a  republic,'a  Brutus  should  be 
placed  in  authority,  and  be  transported  with  such  an  en- 
thusiasm for  liberty  and  public  gobd,  as  to  overlook  all  the 
ties  of  nature,  as  well  as  private  interest,  such  an  illustrious 
example  will  naturally  have  an  eflfect  on  the  whole  society, 
and  kindle  the  same  passion  in  every  bosom.  Whatever 
it  be  that  forms  the  manners  of  one  generation,  the  next 
must  imbibe  a  deeper  tincture  of  the  same  dye ;  men 
being  more  susceptible  of  all  impressions  during  infiincy, 
and  retaining  these  impressions  as  long  as  they  remain  in 
the  world.  I  assert,  then,  that  all  national  characters, 
where  they  depend  not  on  fixed  moral  causes,  proceed  from 
such  accidents  as  these,  and  that  physical  causes  have  no 
discernible  operation  on  the  human  mind.  It  is  a  maxim 
in  all  philosophy,  that  causes  which  do  not  appear,  are  to 
be  considered  as  not  existing. 

If  we  run  over  the  globe,  or  revolve  the  annals  of  history, 
we  shall  discover  everywhere  signs  of  a  sympathy  or  con- 
tagipn  of  manners,  none  of  the  influence  of  air  or  climate. 

jFVts^  We  may  observe,  that  where  a  very  ^tensive 
govjemment  has.  been  established  for  many  centuries,  it 
spreads  a  national  character  over  the  whole  empire^  and 
communicates  to  every  part  a  similarity  of  manners.  Thus 
the  Chinese  have  the  greatest  uniformity  of  character 
imaginable,  though  the  air  and  climate,  in  difierent  parts 
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of  those  vast  dominions,  admit  of  very  eonaidefable 
tions. 

Seoondfyy  In  small  govemmaits,  which  are  contiguous^ 
the  people  have  notwithstanding  a  dtfierent  character^  and 
are  often  as  distinguishable  in  their  manners  as  the  most 
distant  nations,  Athens  and  Thebes  were  but  a  short  day's 
journey  from  each  other;  though  the  Athenians  were  as 
remarkable  for  ingenuity,  politeness,  and  gaiety,  as  the 
Thebans  for  dulness,  rusticity,  and  a  phlegmatic  ten^r. 
Plutarch,  discoursing  of  the  effects  of  air  on  the  minds  of 
men,  observes,  that  the  inhalHtants  of  the  Pirsum  possessed 
very  different  tempers  from  those  of  the  higher  town  in 
Athens,  which  was  distant  about  four  miles  from 'the  for*' 
mer:  iSut  I  believe  no  one  attributes  the  difference  <£ 
manners,  in  Wapping  and  St  James's,  to  a  difierence  of 
air  or  climate. 

7Wh%,  The  same  national  character  commonly  follows 

the  authcririty  of  government  to  a  precise  boundary';  and 

»     • 

upon  crossing  a  river  or  passing  a  mountain,  one  ftnds  a 
new  set  of  manners,  with  a  new  government. '  The  Lan* 
guedocians  and  Gascons  are  the  gayest  peof^  in  France ; 
but  whenever  ydu  pass  the  Pyrenees, '  you-  are'  among 
Spaniards.  Is  it  conceivkble,-  tfiat  die  <)uaUtie9  of  the  air 
should  change  exactly  with  the  limits  of  an  empire,  which 
depend  so  much  on  the  accidents  of  batdes,  negociations, 
and  marriages ?     '  ^^^''• 

. ' JRMMSfy,  Whefe  imy  setof'meny'scattemi  Wr  distant 
nations, .  maintadn  a  close  society  or  communication  to- 
geffi^,  they  acquiref  a  similitude  o^  manners,  and  have  but 
little  in  common  with  the  nations  amongst  n^hom  tjki<6y  live. 
Thus  the  Jews  in  Europe,  and  the  Armenians  in  the  E^t^ 
have  a  peculiar  character ;  and  the  former  are  as  much 
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noted  for  firsttd,  aa  the  latter  for  probity  K  The  Juwi$  in 
all  Boman  Catholic  countries  are  also  observed  to  have  a 
chaiiacter  peooliiOr  to  themselves. 

JPiftUy^  Where  an  accident,  as  a  di&rence  in  langvage 
or  religion,  keq>s  two  nations,  inhabiting  the  same  cpun- 
tiy,  from  mixing  with  each  other,  thegr  will  perserve,  du- 
ring several  centories,  a  distinct  and  even  opposite  set  of 
manners.  The  integrity,  gravity,  and  bravery  of  the  Turks, 
form  an  exact  contrast  to  the  deceit,  levity,  and  cowardice 
of  the  modem  Greeks. 

SixAfyt  The  same  set  of  manners  will  foUow  a  nation, 
and  adhere  to  them  over  the  whole  globe,  as  well  as  the 
same  lows  and  language.  The  Spanish,  English,  French 
and  Dutch  colonies,  are  aU  distinguishable  even  between 
the  tropics. 

SeoenMjff  The  manners  of  a  people  change  very  con* 
aiderably  from  one  age  to  another ;  either  by  great  altera-  . 
tkns  in  their  government,  by  the  mixtures  of  new  people 
or  by  that  inconstancy,  to  which  all  human  afiairs  are  sub- 
ject. The  ingenuity,  industry,  and  activity  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  have  nothiog  in  common  with  the  stupidity  and 
indolence  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  those  regions. 
Candonr,  bravery,  and  love  of  liberty,  formed  the  character 
of  the  ancient  Romans ;  as  subtlety,  cowardice,  and  a  s1a« 
vish  disposition,  do  that  cf  the  modem.  The  old  Spaniards 
were  restless,  turbulent,  and  so  addicted  to  war,  that  mpmy 
of  theib  killed  themselves  when  deprived  of  their  arms  by 
the  Romans  \  One  would  find  an  equal  difficulty  at  pre* 
sent  (at  least  pne  jvould  have  found  it  fifty  years  ago)  to 
rouse  up  the  modem  Spaniards  to  arms.    The  Batavians 

•  Sm  Non  [JL] 
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watt  all  soldiers  oS  fortune^  and  hired  theQsaclTea  into  tbe 
Roman  armiei.  Their  posterity  make  use'  of  foreigners 
for  the  same  purpose  that  th^  Romans  did  their  ancestors. 
Thoogh  some  few  strokes  of  the  French  character  be  the 
same  with  that  which  Caesar  has  ascribed  to  the  Ganki 
yet  what  oom^Mrison  between  the  ciTiUty,  hmnanity»  and 
knowledge  of  the  modem  inhabitants  of  that  country,  and 
the  ignorance,  barbarity,  and  grossness  of  the  ancient  ? 
Not  to  insist  upon  the  great  difference  between  the  present 
possessors  of  Britain,  and  those  bef(»e  the  Roman  con- 
quest ;  we  may  observe  that  our  ancestocs,  a  few  centuries 
ago,  were  sunk  into  the  most  abject  superstition ;  last  oen- 
tury  they  were  inflamed  with  the  most  fimous  enthusiasm, 
and  are  now  settled  into  the  most  cool  indiflference  wMi 
regard  to  religious  matters,  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  na- 
tion of  the  wcnrld* 

EigAMff  Where  several  neighbouring  nations  have  a 
very  close  oommnnicntiim  together,  either  by  policy,  con^- 
merce^  or  travellii^,  they  acquire  a  similitude  of  manners, 
proportioned  to  the  communication.  Thus  all  the  Franks 
^»pear  to  have  a  uniform  character  to  the  eastern  nations. 
The  differences  among  them  are  like  the  peculiar  accents 
of  different  provinces,  which  are  not  distinini1shd>le  ex- 
cept  by  an  ear  accustomed  to  them,  and  which  contanonly 
escape  a  foreigner. 

NbUUif^  We  may  often  remark  a  wcmderful  mixture  of 
manners  and  character^  in  the  same  nation^  speaking  the 
same  language,  and  subject  to  the  same  government:  And 
in  this  partictdar  the  English  are  the  most  remarkable  of 
any  people  that  perhaps  ever  were  in  the  worid.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  aaeribed^to  die  mutability  and  uncertainty  of  their 
climate,  or  to  any  other  pkytioal  causes ;  since  all  these 
causes  take  place  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Scotland, 
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wkhoat  having  the  same  e£bct  Where  the  gorernmeiit 
of  a  nation  is  altogether  republican,  it  is  i^t  to  beget  a 
peculiar  set  of  manners*  Where  it  is  altogether  monarch* 
ical,  it  is  more  apt  to  have  the  same  eflect ;  the  imitation 
of  superiors  spreading  the  national  manners  faster  among 
the  people.  If  the  governing  part  of  a  state  coosi3t  altog&r 
ther  of  merchants,  as  in  Holland,  their  uniform  way  of  life 
will  fix  their  character.  If  it  consists  chiefly  of  nobles  and 
landed  gentry,  like  Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  the  same 
efiect  follows.  The  genius  of  a  particular  sect  or  reli» 
gion  is  also  apt  to  mould  the  manners  of  a  pec^le.  But 
the  English  government  is  a  mixture  of  monarchy,  aristo- 
cracy, and  democracy.  The  people  in  authority  are  com- 
posed of  gentry  and  merchants.  All  sects  of  religion  are 
to  be  found  among  them.  And  the  great  liberty  and  in- 
dependency, which  every  man  enjoys,  allows  him  to  display 
the  manners  peculiar  to  him.  Hence  the  English,  of  any 
people  in  the  universe,  have  the  least  of  a  national  charao* 
ter ;  unless  this  very  singularity  may  pass  for  such* 

If  the  characters  of  men  depended  on  the  air  and  cli- 
mate, the  d^rees  of  heat  and  cold  should  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  have  a  mighty  influence ;  since  nothing  has  a 
greater  e£fect  on  all  plants  and  irrational  animals.  And 
indeed  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  that  all  the  nations, 
which  live  beyond  the  polar  circles  or  between  the  tropics, 
are  infierior  to  the  rest  of  the  species,  and  are  incapable  of 
all  the  higher  attainments  of  the  human  mind.  The  po> 
verty  and  miaearj  of  the  northern  inhabitants  of  the  glbbe^ 
and  the  indolence  of  the  southern,  from  their  few  jnecessi'^ 
ties,  may,  perhaps,  account  for  this  remarkable  diflferettoe, 
without  our  having  recourse  to  pkgrioal  causes.  This^ 
however,  is  certain,  that  the  characters  of  nations  are  very 
promiscuous  in  the  temperate  climates,  and  that  almost  all 
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tbe  general  observftdons,  which  have  been  formed  of  the 
more  southern  or  more  northern  people  in  these  dimates, 
are  found  to  be  uncertain  and  fallacious  *• 

Shall  we  say,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sun  inflames 
the  imagination  of  men,  and  ^ves  it  a  peculiar  spirit  and 
vivacity  ?  The  French,  (Greeks,  Egyptians  and  Persians, 
are  remarkable  for  gaiety.  The  Spaniards,  Turks,  and 
Chinese,  are  noted  for  gravity  and  a  serious  deportment, 
without  any  such  difference  of  climate  as  to  produce  this 
diflerence  of  temper. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  who. called  all  Other  nati<ms 
barbarians,  confined  genius  and  a  fine  understanding  to 
the  more  southern  climates,  and  pronounced  the  northern 
nations  incapable  of  all  knowledge  and  civility.  But  our 
island  has  produced  as  great  men,  either  for  action  or 
learning,  as  Greece  or  Italy  has  to  boast  of. 

It  is  pretended,  that  the  sentiments  of  men  become  more 
delicate  as  the  country  approaches  nearer  to  the  sun ;  and 
that  the  taste  of  beauty  and  elegance  receives  proportional 
improvements  in  every  latitude ;  as  we  particularly  observe 
of  the  languages,  of  which  the  more  southern  are  smooth 
and  melodious,  the  northern  harsh  and  untunable.  But 
this  observation  holds  not  universally.  The  Arabic  U 
uncouth  and  disagreeable:  The  Muscovite  soft  and  must- 
caL  Energy,  strength,  and  harshness,  form  the  character 
of  the  Latin  tongue:  The  Italian  is  the  most  liquid, 
smooth  and  efieminate  language  that  can  possibly  be  ima- 
gined.  Every  language  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  man- 
ners  of  the  people ;  but  much  more  on  that  original  stock 
of  words  and  sounds,  which  they  received  from,  their  an- 
cestors, and  which  remam  unchangeable^  even  while  dieir 

»  8m  Non  [M.] 
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mannersadmitof thegreatestalterations.  Whocajj  doubt, 
but  the  English  are  at  present  a  more  pdike  and  knowing 
people  than  the  Greeks  were  for  several  ages  after  the  siege 
of  Troy  ?  Yet  is  there  no  comparison  between  the  lan- 
guage of  Milton  and  that  of  Homer.  Nay,  the  greater 
the  alterations  and  improvements,  which  happen  in  the 
manners  of  a  t>eople,  the  lei^s  can  be  expected  in  their  lan- 
guage. A  few  eminent  and  refined  geniuses  will  commu- 
nicate their  taste  and  knpwlMge  to  a  whole  people,  and 
^  produce  the  greatest  improvements ;  but  they  fix  the  tongue 
by  their  writings,  and  prevent,  in  some  degree,  its  farther 
changes. 

Lord  Bacon  has  observed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  are,  in  general,  more  ingenious  than  those  of  the 
north;  but  that  where  the  native  c^acold  climate  has  ge- 
nius, he  rises  to  a  higher  pitch  than  can  be  reached  by  the 
southern  wits.  This  observation  a  late  ^  writer  confirms, 
by  comparing  the  southern  wits  to  cucumbers,  which  are 
commonly  all  good  in  their  kind ;  but  at  best  are  an  insi- 
pid firuit :  While  the  northern  geniuses  are  like  melons,  of 
which  not  one  in  fifty  is  good ;  but  when  it  b  so,  it  has  an 
exquisite  relish.  I  believe  this  remark  may  be  allowed 
just,  when  confined  to  the  European  nations,  and  to  the 
present  age,  or  rather  to  the  preceding  one :  But  I  think 
.  it  may  be  accounted  for  from  moral  causes.  All  the  sciences 
and  liberal  arts  have  been  imported  to  us  from  the  south ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  that,  in  the  first  order  of  appli- 
cation, when  tecited  by  emulation  and  by  glory,  the  lew, 
who  are  addicted  to  them,  would  carry  them  to  the  great- 
est height,  and  stretob  every  ne^e,  and  every  fiusully,  to 
reach  the  pinnacle  of  perfi^ction.    Such  illustrious  exam- 

■  Dr  Berkclsy.     Mlnut*  Philosopher. 
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ples^pread  know^ledge  every  where,  and  beget  au  univer- 
sal esteem  for  the  sciences :  After  which,  k  is  no  wonder 
that  industry  relaxes;  while  men  meet  not.with  suitable 
eneouragementy  nor  arrive  at  such  distinction  by  their  at- 
tainments.    The  universal  diffusion  of  learning  among  a 
people,   and  the  entire  banishment  of  gross  ignorance 
and  rusticity,  is,  therefore,  seldom  attended  with  any  re- 
markable perfection  in  particular  persons.     It  seems  to  be 
taken  for  granted  in  the  dialogue  de  OratoribuSj  that  know- 
ledge was  much  more  common  in  Vespasian's  age  than  in 
that  of  Cicero  and  Augustus.     Quintilian  also  complains 
of  the  profanation  of  learning,  by  its  becoming  too  com- 
mon.   <<  Formerly,''  says  Juvenal,  *^  science  was  confined 
to  Greece  and  Italy.     Now  the  whole  world  emulates 
Athens  and  Rome.     Eloquent  Graul  has  taught  Britain, 
knowing  in  the  laws.    Even  Thule  entertains  thoughts  of 
hiring  rhetoricians  for  its  instruction  \^    This  state  of 
learning  is  remarkable ;  because  Juvenal  is  himself  the  last 
of  the  Roman  writers  that  possessed  any  degree  of  genius. 
Those  who  succeeded  are  valued  for  nothing  but  the  mat- 
ters of  fact  of  which  they  give  us  information.    I  hope 
the  late  conversion  of  Muscovy  to  the  study  of  the  sciences 
will  not  prove  a  like  prognostic  to  the  present  period  of 
learning. 

Cajcdinal  Bentivoglio  gives  the  preference  to  die  north- 
em  nations  above  the  southern  with  regard  to  candour 
and  sinceri^;  andmentions,  on  theonehand,  die  Spaniards 
and  Italians,  and,  on  die  other,  die  Flemings  and  Ger- 

Stoifioty  lutlqui  pissertim  «et«tq  Metelli  ? 

Ni^ic  totu9  Gxiii«09  nostrasque  habet  orfoU  Atbenas. 

GaUia  causidicos  docuit  facunda  Britannos : 

De  conducendo  loquitur  jam  rhetore  Thule."     Sat.  15. 
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mans*  But  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  this  has  happened  by 
accident.  The  ancient  Romans  seem  to  have  been  a  can- 
did, sincere  people,  as  are  the  modem  Turks*  But  if  we 
must  needs  suppose^  that  this  event  has  arisen  from  fixed 
causes,  we  may  only  conclude  from  it,  that  all  extremes  are 
apt  to  concur,  and  are  commonly  attended  with  the  same 
consequences.  Treachery  is  the  usual  concomitant  of  ig- 
norance and  barbarism ;  and  if  civilized  nations  ever  em- 
brace subtle  and  crooked  politics,  it  is  from  an  excess  of 
refinement,  which  makes  them  disdain  the  plain  direct  path 
to  power  and  glory. 

Most  conquests  have  gone  from  north  to  south ;  and  it 
has  hence  been  inferred,  that  the  northern  nations  possess 
a  superior  degree  of  courage  and  ferocity :  But  it  would 
have  been  juster  to  have  said,  that  most  conquests  are  made 
by  poverty  and  want,  upon  plenty  and  riches.  The  Sara- 
cens, leaving  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  carried  their  conquests 
northwards  upon  all  the  fertile  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  and  met  the  Turks  half  way,  who  were  coming 
southwards  from  the  deserts  of  Tartary. 

Axi  eminent  writer  *  has  remarked,  that  all  courageous 
animals  are  i^so  carnivorous,  jand  that  greater  courage  is 
to  be  expected  in  a  people,  such  as  the  English,  whose  food 
is  strong  and  hearty,  than  in  the  half-starved  commonalty 
of  other  countries.  But  the  Swedes,  notwithstanding  their 
disadvantages  in  this  particular,  are  not  inferior,  in  martial 
courage,  to  any  nation  that  ever  was  in  the  world. 

In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  courage,  of  all  national 
qualities,  is  the  most  precarious ;  because  it  is  exerted  only 
at  intervals,  and  by  a  few  in  every  nation;  whereas  indus- 
try, knowledge,  civility,  may  be  of  constant  and  universal 
use,  and  for  several  ages  may  become  habitual  to  the  whole 

•  Sir  Waiiftm  Tflinple*i  Account  of  the  NetiserbudB. 
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people.  If  courage  be  presenred,  it  must  be  by  d&ciiditoe^i 
exan^le,  and  opinioci.  The  tenth  legion  of  Csfesar,  arid; 
the  raiment  of  Picardy  in  Fnad^'  weie  fimied  pronvbti 
cuonsly  from  among  the  citizens;  but  kariDg  onee  enterti 
tained  a  notion,  that  they  were  the  best  troops  in.tlie  ser^ 
vice,  this  very  opinion  reaDy  made  thetti  such.  '     •  i    .     * 

As  a  proof  how  much  courage  depends'  on  opinion^  .we 
may  observe,  that,  of  this  two  chief  tribes  of  the  Gredkj^ 
the  Dorians  and  lonians,:  the  former  wiere'alwf^  .esteem*^ 
ed,  and  always  appeared  more  brave  and  manly  than  ihe 
latter ;  though  the  colonies  of  both  the  tribes  wei^'  inter- 
spersed and  intermin^ed  throughout  all  the  extent.^ 
Greec^  the  Lesser' Asia,  Sicily,  Italy>  and  ihe  islands  of 
the  iEgean  sea.  The  Athenians  were  the :  only  loiiiaiis 
that  ever  had  any  reputation  fdr  valour  or  military  achieve^ 
ments;  though  even  these  were  deemed  inferior  to  the  La^ 
cedemonians,  the  bravest  of  the  Dorians. 

The  only  observation,  with  regard  to  the  difierenoe  of 
men  in  difierent  climates,  on  which  we  can  rest  any  weight, 
is  the  vulgar  one,  that  people  in  the  northern  regions  hav^ 
a  greater  inclination  to  strong  liquors,  and  diose  in  the 
^uthem  to  love  and  women.  On^  can  assign  a  very  pro* 
bable  physical  cause  for  this  difference.  Wine  and  distill* 
ed  waters  warm  the  frozen  blood  in  the  colder  climates, 
and  fortify  men  against  the  injuries  of  the  weather :  As  th^ 
genial  heat  of  the  sun,  in  the  count;ries  exposed  to  his 
beams,  Inflames  the  blood  and  exalts  the  passion  between 
the  seies. 

Perhaps^  too,  the  matter  may  be  accpunted  for  by  moral 
causes.  All  strong  liquors  are  rarer  in  tibe  north,  and  con- 
sequently are  more  coveted.     Diodorus  Siculus  *  tells  us, 

*  Lib.  T.  Hie  ume  author  ascribes  tititumitj  tothAt  peoples  s new ptoof 
that  national  characters  may  alter  very  much.     Tad^mityy  as  a  nationV 
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thiU  the  Gaub  in  hb  time  were  great  drunkards,  and  much 
addicted  to  wine;  chiefly,  I  suppose^  from  its  rarity  and 
novelty^  On  the  other  hand,  the  heat  in  the  sonthem  dn 
mates^  obUgmg  men  and  women  to  go  half  naked,  thereby 
renders  their  frequent  commerce  more  dangerous,  and,  in- 
flames their  jnutoal  passion.  This  makes  parents  and  hus«^ 
bands  more  jealous  and  reserved. ;  which  still  farther  in- 
flames the  piftfision.  Not  to  mention,  that  as  women  ri-« 
pen  sooner  in  the  southern  regions,  it  is  necessary  to  ob« 
serve  greater  jealousy  and  care  in  their  education ;  it  be- 
ing evident  that  a  girl  of  twelve  cannot  possess  equal  dis^ 
eretion  to  govern  this  passior^  with  one  that  feds  not  its 
tiolence  till  she  be  seventeen  or  eighteen.  Nothing  so 
much  encourages  the  passion  of  love  as  ease  and  leisure, 
or  is  more  destructive  to  it  than  industry  and  hard  labour ; 
and  as  the  necessities  of  men.  are  evidently  fewer  in  the 
warm  climates  than  in  the  cold  ones,  this  circumstance  a- 
lone  may  make  a  considerable  difierence  between  them. 

But  perhaps  the  fact  in  doubtful,  diat  nature  has,  either 
from  moral  or  physical  causes,  distributed  their  respective 
inclination  to  the  difierent  climates.  The  andent  Greeks, 
though  bom  in  a  warm  climate,  seemr  to  have  been  much 
addicted  to  the  bottle;  nor  were  their  parties  of  pleasure 
any  thing  but  matches  of  drinking  among  men,  who  pass- 
ed their  time  altogether  apart  from  the  fair.  Yet  when 
Alexander  led  the  Greeks  into  Persia,  a  still  more  south- 
em  climate,  they  multiplied  their  debauches  of  this  kind, 
in  imitation  of  the  Persian  manners  *.  So  honourable  was 
(he  character  of  a  drunkard  among  the  Persians,  that  Cy- 

chanoter,  impli^i  uafO#:iabUiieM.     AHstotle,  in  his  Politics,  book  ii.  o^  8. 
saysy  thait  the  Gauli  arf:  the  only  warlike  nation  who  are  n^Ugent  of  wamen. 

*  BabyloTtH  mMme  in  iHnvmt  it  qua  eMetafem  seguuntur,  tffuw  sumi* 
QoMT.  Cva.  lib.  T»*cap.  i. 
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tM  tb&  yQVO^g^f  soliciting  th«  sober  Lacedemoniaiis  ibr 
luoooiir  agfunst  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  claims  it  ohidly  on 
socQimt  of  his  superior  endowments,  as  more  yalorousi 
inore  bountilul,  and  a  better  drinker  *•  Darius  Hystaspea 
made  it  be  inacribed  on  his  tombrstbne^  among  his  other 
virtues  and  princely  qualities,  that  no  one  could  t>ear  a 
greater  quantity  of  liquor.  You  may  obtain  any  thing  of 
^e  Negroes  by  offering  them  strong  drink ;  and  may  ettily 
preraSl  with  them  to  sell»  not  only  their  children,  but  their 
wires  and  mistresses,  for  a  cask  of  brandy.  In  France  and 
Italy  few  drink  pure  wine,  except  in  the  greatest  heitfj  of 
summer;  and,  indeed*  it  is  then  almost  as  necessary,  in  or* 
der  to  recruit  the  spirits,  evaporated  by  heat,  as  it  is  in 
Sweden*  during  the  winter,  in  order  to  warm  the  bo^Ues 
congealed  by  the  rigour  of  the  season.  If  jealousy  be  re« 
garded  as  a  proof  of  an  amorous  disposition,  no  people 
were  more  jealous  than  the  Muscovites,  before  their  com- 
munication with  Europe  had  somewhat  altered  their  man- 
ners in  this  particular. 

But  supposing  tiie  fact  true,  tiiat  nature,  by  physical 
principles,  has  regularly  distributed  these  two  passions,  the 
one  to  the  northern,  the  other  to  the  southern  regions;  we 
can  only  infer,  that  the  climate  may  affect  the  grosser  and 
more  bodily  organs  of  our  frame,  not  that  it  can  work  on 
those  finer  organs,  on  which  the  operations  of  the  mind 
and  imderstanding  depend.  And  tiiis  is  agreeable  to  the 
analogy  of  nature.  The  races  of  animals  never  degenerate 
when  carefully  attended  to;  and  horses,  in  particular,  al« 
ways  show  their  blood  in  their  shape,  spirit,  and  swiftness  t 
But  a  coxcomb  may  beget  a  philosopher ;  as  a  man  of  vir- 
tue may  leave  a  worthless  progeny. 

*  Plut  Symp.  lib.  i  qtunt  4. 
VOL.  I.  P 
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I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing^  that  though' 
the  passion  for  liquor  be  mote  brutal  and  debasii^  dma 
lawe,  which,  when  properly  managed,  is  the  source  of  all 
politeness  and  refinement;  yet  this  gives  not  so  great  an 
adfaotage  to  the  southern  climates,  as  we  may  be  apt^  at 
first  sight,  to  imagine.  When  love  goes  beyond  a  certain 
|(>itch,  it  renders  men  jealous,  and  cuts  off  the  free  inter- 
cburse  between  the  sexes,  on  which  the  politeness  of  a  na- 
tion will  cpmroonty  much  depend*  And  if  we  would  sub-^ 
tiliae  and  refiae  upon  this  jkiint^  we  might  observe,  that 
the  people^  in  very  temperate  cUmates,  are  the  most  like* 
ly  to  attain  all  sorts  of  improvement;  their  blood  not  be- 
ing so  inflamed  lis  to  render  them  jedous,  and  yet  being 
warm  enough  to  make  them  set  a  due  valu^  on  ike  charms 
and  endowments  of  the  fair  sex. 
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It  seems  an  unaccountable  pleasure,  which'ttre  spectatorr 
ofa 'treU*written  tragedy  receive  from  sorrow,  terror,  tm- 
3tiety^  and  other  passions' tiiat  are' in  themselves  £sagtee^ 

able  and  uneasy.    The  more  'fliey  are  touched  and  affect^' 

•  ...  -        _  >  ^ 

ed,  the  more  are  diey  delighted  with  the  spectacle ;  and  as* 
sooti  as  the  uneasy  passions  cease  to  operate,  the  piece  ir 

f 

at  BXk  end*  -  One  seene  of  fiiU  joy  and  contentment  and  se« 
euti^  is  die  utmost  diat  -any  compositim  oF  this  kind 'can 
befar ;  and  it  is  sure  always- to  be  the  conchk£ng  one.  -  If 
Ml  the  texture  of  the  pieoe,  there  be  interwoven  any  scenes 
af  s^tisfaetion,  tkey  afibrd  cmly  faint  gleams  of  pleasure,- 
which  are' thrown  in  by  way  of  variety,-  and  in  order  to^ 
plunge  the  actors  into  deeper  distress  by  means  of  that' 
ed&fitet  and  disappointment  The  whole  art  of  the  poet  is 
employed,  in  rousing  and  supporting  the  compassion  and 
ffidignatioii,'the  anxiety  and  resentment,  of  his  audience. 
They  are  pleased  in  proportion  as  they  are  afflicted,  and 
never  are  i^  happy  as  when  they  employ  ttors,  sobs,  and 

swoln  with  the  tenderest  sympathy  and  compassion.  *  ^ 
-  The  few  critics.who  have  had  s6me  tincture  of  philoso^ 
pliy,  have  remarked  this  singular  phenomenon,*  and  have 
endeavoured  to  account  for  it 

?2 
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L'Abb^  Dubos,  in  his  reflections  on  poetry  and  paint'* 
ingy  asserts,  that  nothing  is  in  general  so  disagreeable  to 
the  mind  as  the  languid,  listless  state  of  indolence,  into 
which  it  &Ils  upon  the  remoral  of  all  passion  and  occupa^ 
Am*  To  get  rid  of  this  punful  sitnadon,  it  seeks  every 
amusement  and  pursuit ;  business,  gaming,  riiows,  execu« 
tions ;  whatever  will  rouse  the  passicms  and  take  its  atten* 
tion  firom  itselC  O^o  matter  what  the  passion  is ;  let  it  be 
disagreeable,  afflictin{^-melaadioly,  disordered;  it  is  still 
better  than  that  insipid  languor,  whidi  arises  from  perfect 
^anqyilUj^  Iiff4'rep9se«> 

.  |t  is  iiq^OTsib^  ^^  to  admit  this  accov^ty  as  b^ing,  ait. 
l^a^  ifjL  yr^  s atjsfactory*  You  ipay  observe,  when  there 
^^jfevqr^.tnbksofgamini^  that  aU  the  ctHopaoy  nin  to 
%)f^.  ]vhere  the  deqmt  play  iS|  eren  ^w^  t)iey  find 
])9tth^ire  the  best  phiyws*  The  vidWT  Qi^  ^  Iqm^  w^lgi* 
Qatien  of  ]iig}f  p»asipp8|  arisiag  fipm  graat  )o6$  or  gwb 

» 

^artajiii^ntr  {(^.i^fbfst^  t^^epa^th^tasi^w^hlnv 
ai^  if  spm^  i^^Iief  to  ii^t  oppf^ss&pPt  ivid^ir  which  men 
9Qnmiop}y  lal)our,  wfae^  V^  fptif^ly  t^  i^m:  ^Wn  t|tf>ii|^ta 
and,  meditations* ' 

^a  fi|id  thfut  oqnuQOi^  1^  fiiwaya  pugnifys  In  their  jsar-^ 
ifatioiiSy  allkind^  of  ^ang^)  pain,  distress  siduiess»  deaths^ 
rnqfAers^s^  ^ueltiasi  asw^^as  j^^  bcAUty*  mijrtb>  and 
p^^gnifipaOQe.  Ui^W  ^smi  MQff^  which  they  have  for 
Flying  thieip  cpi^qpaay,  fixkig  thek  aftyjitiop,  and  attaqh- 
i^g  t|iei9  ff>4^ch  p|irv^Up«#  rdaticgi^  by  this  passiima  and 
emotiqiis  w^ifh  th*f  ^ftfi. 

V^.PVliSai^^  M^  ^  f^tiitf^  thi$  sciuttwy  however  in- 
genious and  satisfactory  itnji^ji^peiv*    It  is  certaiiH  tbal 
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the  sam«  object  of  distreis,  wImoH  pl««i«»  In  «  trftgisll jr', 
were  it  mlfy  sot  befoM  Oi»  would  gin  thaniM: mdclign^ ; 
measfaMst;  tiioiigb  it  be  then  tlie  mogt  dR»tttt]  €Qro t6 
hngaor  and  indolence.  MonsieQr  IVmtenelld  i^ettuttd 
bttve  been  MnnUe  of  thit  dlfleidty ;  and  iMXdrdingljr  kt- 
tempts  anodier  solution  of  tiie  {ihehoaieittHi;  ^t  loMt  ieik^^ 
tome  addition  to  tketlieofy  abot^  mentiotted  ^  <  -' 
'  •^  t^leasttre  end  pAif^  says&e,  <«  whidi  «re  twi  mmH 
<<  uents  so  different  itt  tliomf^lves,  diibr  not  i(».inncl(  In 
^tfaeireanse.  Fi!cMd(eim|i$M^^f!tidGtittgilitiipi^ 
^  that  the  movement  of  pleasure^  pnshed  s  Uttib  toei  l^| 
*<  becomes  pain ;  and  that  tbe  movement  of  pain^l  a  littlo 
<<  moderate^  beeotaes  pleasiire.  Henc^  ii  prbosedst^  tiM 
**  theipo  is  snob  a  thing  as  n  sorrow^  soft  and:  agrtilatfle  s 
<<  It  is  a  pain  weakened  aaddiminished«  Tins  li^tt  pkes  ^  ' 
<^  naturally  to  be  moved  and  affictcd* '  Melancholy  i^lju 
<*  jects  suit  it,  and  even  disaetroas  and  somMful,  prbvifled 
,  **  they  are  soiUned  by  some  eijrcamstance*'  It  is  oixtain^ 
^  that^  on  tile  theatrOi  the  repi^eaenlation  faias  alMylf  :thn 
«<  eflbct  of  reality ;  yet  it  has  not  aki^hei*  that  efl{ect^ 
**  However  we  may  be  hurried  away  by  the  speeiatte^ 
^  wiiatever  doaikiiott  the  senses  atid  inia|^tiob  may 
^  usurp  over  the  reason^  thare  still  lurks  atth^  bottom  4» 
^  eertoBi  idea  of  fiklsehood  m  the  whole  of  wiuitwo  ifeei 
^  This  Mea,  though  weak  and  disguised^  siiffie»r4o  jdimiv 
^  nisk  die  pain  wjiich  we  sufier  front  the  misfortdaeni  of 
^  lliose  whom  we  io?e^  and  to.rednce  tkatafiiotiolkitosucV 
^  a pitdi  as  ooucverts  it  into  a  pleasure.  WaweepfDrlibB 
^*  misfortune  of  a  hero,  to  whom  we  are'alteclied^  In  thd 
\  <*  same  instant  we  comfort  ourselves^  by  feflectiBg^  .thst  it 

^  is  nothing  but  a  fiction  :  And  it  is  precisely  that' aiibv 
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^<  ture  of  saotiiiie&ts^  which  oomposes  an  agreeAle  Borrow t 

<<  and  tears  that  delight  us*    Bat  as  that  afflictiQii,  which 

*^  is  caused  by  exterior  and  sensibk  objects^  is  stronger 

^  than  the  consolation  which  arises  frdm  sin;  internal  re^ 

f^  flectiotty  they  are  the  effects  and  symptoms  of  sorrow^ 

f<  that  ought  to  predominate  in  tbe  o6m)>a8iti6n.'^  > 

This  solution  seems  jnst  and  coliyinicing ;  bat  perhaps 

it  wants  still  some  new  addition^  in  order  to  make  it  «n- 

swQl^  fully  the  phenolnenon  which  we  here  examine^    AD 

(he  passioo%  exdted  by  eloqueinc^,  are  agreeable  in  the 

highest  d^gnee^  as  lireU  as  those  which  are  moved  by  paint* 

ing  Imd  the  theatre*    The  Epilogues  of  Cicero  are,  on 

Ihis^  account  diieflyf  the  delight  of  every  reader  of  taste ; 

and  it  is  difficult  to  read  somepf  them  without  the  deepest 

sympathy  and  sonbw«    His  it^rit  bb  ad  oMtoi^  no  doubt^ 

d^ends  much  on  .his  success  in  this  partfcnlar.    When 

he.'had  raited  tears  in  his  judges  and  all  his  audience,  they 

irere.then  the  most  highly  delighted,  tod  expres^  the 

greatest  satia&ction  with  the  pleader*     The  pathetic  de^ 

scription  of  the  butchery^  made  by  Verres  of  the  Sicilian 

ea^itains,  is  A  masterpiece  of  dbis  kind :  But  I  believe  none 

will  aflirm»  that  the  being  present  at  a  meknchoiy  scene 

af  that  liature  wotdd  afford  Any  ^tertainmeut    Neither 

is  the  sorrow  here  softened  by  fiction  $  fbr  thp  audience 

were  convinced  ofthe  reality  of  every  circjamstam^  What 

k  it,  then,  which  in  this  case  raises  a  pleasure  fipdi  the 

bosom  cf  uneasiness^  so  to  speak ;  and  a  pleasut^  whlphf 

itili  retains  all  ihe  features  and  onward  symptoms  of  dis^ 

tress  tod  sorrow? 

•  I  answer :  This  extraordinary  effisct  proceeds  from  that 
very  eloquence,  with  which  the  mehncholy  scene  is  repi^e^ 
sented.  The  genius  required  to  paint  objects  in  a  lively 
^uumer,  the  art  employed  in  collecting  all  the  pathetic 


drciuDstaiMn^  tlie  Judgtneiit  displayed  in  disposing  them  $ 
the  exeicisc,  I  sayv  of  these  noble  talents,  together  with 
the  fofce  of  expression  and  beau^  of  oratorial  numbers, 
diffitae  the  highest  satirfaction  on  the  andienoe,  and  excite 
the  xnost  •deUghtful  .movements.  By  this  means,  the  un* 
eaniiesa  of  the  melancholy  passions  is  not  only  overpower- 
ed a^dc&ced  by  something  strcmger  of  an  opposite  kind; 
but'thie  whole  impulse  of  those  passions  is  converted  into 
pleasure  and  swells  the  delight  which  the  elcxpienoe  raises 
in  vs.  The  same  fborce  of  oratory^  employed  on  an  unin- 
tecestiog  subject,  would  not  please  half  so  much,  or  rather 
would  appear  altogether  ridiculous ;  and  the  mind,  being 
left  in  ajbaolute  culmness  and  indifference^  would  reUsb 
none  of  those  beauties  of  imagination  or  expression,j[Eh|ch, 
if  jofMd  to  passion^  give  it  such  exgymte^mitsijaumffit. 
The.  impulse jor  vehemience,  arising  from  sorrow,  compas- 
£on,  ^idignationt  ceceives  a  new  direction  from  the  senti- 
ments of  beauty*  The  latter,  being  the  predominant  mo- 
tion, sei^  ihe^  whole  mind,  and  /convert  the  former  into 
Chenjselves,  ai  least  tincture  them  so  stroi^ly  as  totally  to 
alter  ^tbeir  nature.  And  the  soul  being,  at  the  same  time^ 
roused  by  passion,  and  charmed  by  eloquence,  feels  on  the 
wbote  a  strong  movment,  which  is  altogether  delightful. 
The  same  principle  takes  place  in  tragedy;  with  this 
addition,  th^  tragedy  is  an  imitation;  and  imitation  is 
always  of  itself  agreeable*  This  circumstance  serves'  stiU 
farther  to  mooth  the  motions  of  passion,  and  convert  the 
whole  feeling  into  one  uniform  and  strong  enjoyineiit^ 
Objects  of  the  greatest  terror  and  distress  please  in  paant- 
ing,  and  jdease  more  than  the  most  beautiful  objects  that- 
appear  calm  and  iudifierent  *.    The  affection,  rous^g  the 
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mindi  exdtes  a  largt  $tock  of  spini  iilkt  vehemenoe ;  vhich 
U  feU  triOBforaied  into  pleasure  by  the  force  of  the  pr&« 
vailii^  iiiav^aieBt*(1[tis  thufllbe  fietioa  of  tra^tdy  aofteas 
the  pMu<»  by  an  infuaiQii  of  a  new  fiseUng^  not  merely  by 
weakening  or  diminishing  the  sorrow.  You  may  by  de^- 
gfees  weaken  a  real  sorrow,  till  it  totally  disappears;  yet 
in  nokie  of  its  gradations  will  it  ever  give  pleasure;  ex« 
cept»  perhaps^  by  aoddent,  to  a  man  sunk  under  lethargic 
mdblencc^  whom  it  rouses  from  that  languid  state. 
.  Xo  oonfirm  this  theory^  it  will  be  sufficient  to  produce 
cither  instances,  where  the  subordinate  movement  is  eon- 
verted  into  the  predominant,  and  gives  force  to  it^  though 
of  a  different,  and  even  sometimes  though  of  a  contrary 
natoffe^ 

Ncyrelly  naturally  rouses  the  mind,  and  attracts  our  at* 
toation ;  and  the  movements  which  it  causes  are  always 
converted  into  any  passion  belonging  to  the  oligect^  and 
join  their  force  to  it  Whether  an  eventexcile  joy  or  sor- 
row, pride  or  shame^  anger  or  good-will,  it  is  sure  to  pro- 
duce a  stronger  aflection,  when  new  or  unusuaL  And 
though  novelty  of  itself  be  agreeably  it  fortifies  the  pain- 
ful, as  well  as  agreeable  passions. 

Had  you  any  intention  to  move  a  person  eMremely  by 
the  narration  of  any  event,  the  best  method  of  increasing 
its  eflfect  would  be  artfully  to  dday  informing  him  of  it, 
and  first  to  excite  his  curiosity  and  impatience  before  you 
let  him  into  the  secret*  This  is  the  artifice  practised  by 
lago  in  .the  famous  scene  of  Shakeqieare;  and  every  spec- 
tator is  sensible,  that  Othello's  jealousy  acquii^s  additional 
force  frmn  his  preceding  impatience^  and  that  the  subor^ 
dinate  passion  is  here  readily  transformed  into  the  predo- 
minant one. 

Difficulties  increase  passions  of  every  kind;  and  by 
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MoiiDg  ouraftteiitiDD,  and  caicitiiig  oar  active  powers,  tliey 
produce  an  emotion)  which  nourishes  the  prevailing  a&c^ 
tioii. 

Parents  commonly  love  that  chiU  most  whose  sidtly,  iB' 
firm  frame  of  body,  has  ocQBSionedthem  the  greatest  pains, 
trouble^  and  anxiety,  in  I'earing  him*  The  agreeable  sen-^ 
timetit  of  aflbction  here  acquires  force  from  sentiments  of 
uneasiness. 

Nothing  endears  so  much  a  friend  as  sorrow  for  his. 
death.  The  pleasure  of  his  company  has  not  so  poweHUl 
an  influence. 

Jeahm^  is  a  painful  passion;  yet  without  some  share 
of  it,  the  e^eeable  a£EbctioQ  of  fove  has  difficulty  to  snb-^ 
sist  in  lis  fuH  force  and  violence^  Absence  is  also  a  great 
tource  dt  complaint  among  lovers,  and  gives  them  the 
greatest  uneasiness :  Yet  nothingis  more  favourable  totheir 
ttlutual  passion  jlian  short  intervids  of  that  kind.  And  if 
long  intervals  often  prove  &tal,  it  is  only  because,  through^ 
tSme,  men  are  accustomed  to  them,  and  they  cease  to  give 
dneasmess.  Jealousy  and  absence  in  love  compose  the 
dbke  piecante  of  the  Italians,  whieh  they  suppose  so  essen-» 
tial  to  all  pleasure. 

There  is  a  fine  observation  of  the  elder  Pliny,  which  il« 
Instrates  the  principle  here  insisted  on.  <<  It  is  very  re*' 
markabie,*^  says  he,  *<  that  die  last  works  of  celelM-ated  ar- 
tists, which  they  left  imperfect,  aris  always  the  most  prized, 
sOch  as  the  Iftis  of  Arisddes,  the  TyMnARinss  of  Nico- 
machus,  the  Msdea  of  Timomachus,  and  the  Venus  of 
Apelles.  These  are  valued  ev^ii  hboib  their  fiili  Aed  pro- 
ductions.  llie  broken  lineaments  of  the  piece,  and  the 
half-formed  idea  of  the  painter,  are  carefully  studied ;  and 
•ur  very  grief  for  that  curious  hand,  which  had  been  stop- 
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ped  by  deftth»  is  an  additional  increaae  to  our  plca^ 
sure  **" 

These  instances  (and  many  more  might  be  collected)  are 
sttficieAt  to  aflbrd  as  sdm^  insight  iiito'  the  andogy  of  oa* 
tor^  and  to  show  «%  that  the  pieasmne  whish  poets,  ora- 
ton»  and  musician^  give  us,  by  axdting  grie^  sorrow;  in- 
dignatioii,  compassiou,  is  not  so  extraordinary  or  para^ 
doxical  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear.  ^The  force  of  ima- 
gination, the  energy  of  expresfricm,  the  powto  of  nombers, 
ijbie  charms  of  imitation ;  all  thiese  are  naturally,  of  them- 
selves, delightful  to  the  mind :  And  when  the  otgect  pre-, 
sented  lafrs  also  bold  of  some  a&iftioUy  the  pleasui^  atill 
rises  upon  u%  by  tbe  c<niF^rsion  of  this  subordiniite. 
9ioveii|^t  ipto  that  whicb  is  predoouaant* '  The  passion, 
though  perhaps  natundly»  and  when  excited  by  di^  simple 
appeamnce  of  a  real  object  it  may  be  painful ;  yet  is  so 
smootAied,  and  softened,  and  mollified,  when  raised  by  the 
finer  arts,  that  it  affords  the  highest  entert^imnenL 

Tojuof^rm  this  reaspfun^  we  n^qbserv%  that  Jf.  the. 
movements  of  the  imagination  be  not  predominant  above, 
those  pf  the  passion,  a  contrary  effect  follows  ^  and  the 
former,  being  now  subordinate,  is  converted  intq  the  lat- 
ter, .  und  ^tjll  fysfhet  incr^aaes^the  pain  and  affliction  of  the 
sufierer« 

*  ft 

Who  could  ever  thiric  of  it  as  a  good  .expadient  for  com-, 
fortitig  an  afflicted  parwti  to  eicaggerate,  with  aH  the  fprce 
of  eloputiop,  theifnepidrabie  loss  whi^  he  has  i^t  with  by . 

*  Iliad  fcro  pevgiuuii  nnim  «c  meoiaria  digfnxm,  cttam  •vprana  opora. 
vtiacum,  jiiiperf(KtM^e  tibultnj  ricut»  Iun  Aristidigy  TmpAaiDAs  Nico- 
machi,  Msosak  Thnomachj*  et  quam  diximus  Vsmiabx  Apelli%  in  majoii 
admintiooe  esse  quam  perfecta.  Qiilppe  in  Ss  linMments  reliqua,  ipMsqu^ 
cogiCationes  attificum  spectantur,  atque  in  lertoeimo  ooniMiidatifNiii  dolotr 
est  manus,  cum  id  agere^'  extincta.    Lib.  xxxv,  cap.  1 1. 
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the  death  cf  a  ftVourifte  child  ?  The  more  power  of  ima«: 
ginatiiNi  and  expression  you  here  emploj,  the  more  you 
mcrease  his  deq^air  and  affliction* 

The  shame,  confiudon,  and  terror  of  Verres,  no  doubts 
rose  in  proportion  to  the  noble  eloqnenoe  and  vehemence 
of  Cieeroe  So  also  did  his  pain  and  nneasiness.  These 
Ibrmer  passions  were  loo  strong  for  the  pleasure  artaii^. 
from  the  beauties  of  elocution ;  and  operated,  though  from 
die  same  principle^  y^t  in  i  contrary  n^aaner,  to  the  sym- 
padiy,  compassion,  and  indignatidki  of  the  audience. 

Lord  Clarenddn,  when  he  approaches  towards  the  ca-. 
tastrophe  of  the  royal  paity^  supposes  ihat  his  narration 
must  then  become  infinitdy  ^iiagreeablo;  and  he  hurries 
otrer  the  kiag^s  death  without  giving  jus  one  cfascumsfeanoe. 
<^it.    He  considers  it  as  too  horrid  a  scene  to  be  con-- 
telnplated  with  any  satisbction,  or  even  without  the  utmost 
psni  imd  aversion.  ,He  himself  as  well  as  the  readers  of 
that  age,  were  too  deeply  concerned  in  the  events,  and  felt 
a  pain  from  snlgects^  idiid^  an  historian  and  a  reader  of 
another  age  would  regard  as  die  most  pathetic  and  most- 
interestmg,  pmd,  by  ooaaeqnene^  ikk  most  af^ecaUe* 

An  abtkvn, '  rfpfosented  iai  tingedy,  inay  be  too  bkiody  i 
and  atracious.  It mayexcite  such  mbvemcsitsbf  horror  as 
will  not  setiitp  into  pl^Muae;  a^d  the  greatest  enecgy  of 
eKpi^eauon,  1)es(owed  oailescriptions  of  that  nature,  serves 
only  to  augment  our  uneasiness.  Soehisthatiaotibnr^ref 
scaaod  in  the  AnMiims  SHqmoAety  where  a  venerable 
oM  VMmj  liaised  to  the  h^ght  of  £nry  and  despair,  rushes 
against  a  {jfifar,  and,  striking  his  ^ead  upon  it^  besmears 
it  all  over  with  mingled  brains  and  gote.  The  English 
theatiie  abonnds  too  mudi  with  such  sliocking  images. 

Even  the  common  sentiments  of  comfassibn  neqiiire.to 
be  softened  by  some  agreeable  afTeciion,  in  order  to  give 
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a  thorough  satisfiiction  to  the  aadieace.     The  mere  siiffeiv' 

ing  of  plaintive  Tirtue^  under' the  triumphant  tyraaoyand 

.  oppression  of  vice,  forms  a  disagreeablie  spectacle^  and  ia 

I  carefully  avoided,  by  all  masters  of  ihe  drama.     In  order 

'  to  dismiss  the  audience  with  entire  satisfiu^n  and  coiw 

tentmenty.  the  virtue  must  eidxr  convert  itself  into  a  nobt& 

I  courageous  despair^  or  the  vice  receive  its  proper  punisfa* 

ment.' 

Most  painters  appear  indns  light  to  have  been  very  uu"-. 
happy  in  their  subjects^  Asthey  wrobghtmucfafordbiirehes^ 
and  convents,  they  have  chiefly  repi'esettted  such  hvorffible 
subjects  as  cructfixians  and  martyrdoms,  ikrhere  nothing 
appears  but  tortures,  wooads,  executions,  and  ^assiVe.su^. 
fedb^,  without  any  action  or  afiedion.  When  they  ti«ni*) 
ed  tbeir  pencil  from  this  j^astfy  mythology,  they  h4d  cottt-> 
monly  xecdurse  to  Ovid,  whose  fictionSf  though  passii^nate. 
and  agreeable,  are  scarcely  natural  6t  probable  enoQgh  Ibtrr 
painting. 

The  same  inversion  of  that  principle,  winch  is  her6  in-: 
sisted  on,  displays  itself  in  common  life,  as  in  theeAddaof 
oratory  and  poetry.  Raise  so  the  subordinate  passion. that, 
it  becomes  the  predominant,  it  swallows  up  that  afieotlpn 
which  it  before  nourished  and  increased.  Too  much  jea^-: 
lousy  extinguishes  love.  Too  much  difficulty  renders  ua- 
indifferent :  Too  much  sickness  and  infirmity  disgusts  a . 
selfish  and  unkind  parent 

What  so  disagreeable  as  the  dismal,  gloomy,  disfistr0]Qa : 
stories,  with  which  melancholy  people  entertain  their  gp^ok, 
panions?  The  uneasy  passion  being  there  raised  alone^: 
unaccompanied  with  any  ^irit,  genius,  or  eloquence,  con- 
veys a  pure  uneasiness,  and  is  attended  with  nothing  that, 
can  soften  it  into  pleasure  or  satisfiiction.    .. 
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OV  THE  8TAKDARD  OF  TASTfi. 

The  great  variety  of  Taste^  as  well  as  of  opinion^  which 
prevails  in  the  world,  is  too  obvious  not  to  have  fallen  un- 
der every  one's  observation.  Men  of  the  most  confined 
knowledge  are  able  to  remark  a  difference  of  taste  in  the 
narrow  circle  of  their  acquaintance,  even  where  the  per- 
sons have  been  educated  under  the  same  government,  and 
have  early  imbibed  the  same  prejudices.  But  those,  who 
can  enlarge  their  view  to  contemplate  distant  nations  and 
remote  ages,  are  still  more  surprised  at  the  great  inconsis- 
tence  and  contrariety.  We  are  apt  to  call  barbarous  what- 
ever departs  widely  from  our  own  taste  and  apprehension ; 
but  soon  find  the  epithet  of  reproach  retorted  on  us.  And 
the  highest  arrogance  and  self-conceit  is  at  last  startled, 
on  observing  an  equal  assurance  on  all  sides,  and  scruples, 
amidst  such  a  contest  of  sentiment,  to  pronounce  positively 
in  its  own  favour. 

As  this  variety  of  taste  is  obvious  to  the  most  careless 
inquirer ;  so  will  it  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  still 
greater  in  reality  than  in  appearance.  The  sentiments  of 
men  ofl;en  differ  with  regard  to  beauty  and  deformity  of 
all  kinds,  even  while  their  general  discourse  is  the  same. 
I^There  asa  certain  terms  in  every  language,  which  import 
/  blame,  and  others  praise;  and  all  men,  who  use  the  same 
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tongue,  must  agree  in  their  application  of  tbem.  Every 
voice  is  united  in  applauding  elegance,  propriety,  simpli- 
city, spirit  in  ivriting;  and  in  blaming  fustian,  afiectaticm, 
coldness,  and  a  false  brilliancy :  But  when  critics  come  tp 
I  particulars,  this  seaming  unai^mity  vanishes ;  and  it  is 
fi  W^^^^*^'^  found,  that  they  had  affixed  a  very  different  meaning  to 

their  expressions*  In  all  matters  of  opinion  and  science^ 
the  case  is  opposite :  The  difference  among  men  is  there 
oftener  found  to  lie  in  generics  than  ia  particulars ;  and  to 
be  less  in  reali^  than  in  appearance.  An  explanation  of 
the  terms  commonly  ends  the  controversy ;  and  the  dispu** 
tants  are  surprised  to  find^  that  they  had  been  quarrelling, 
while  at  bottom  they  agreed  in  t)ieir  judgment 

Those  who  found  morality  on  sentiment,  more  than  oi^ 
reason^  are  inclined  to  comprehend  ethics  under  the  for- 
mer observation,  and  to  maintain,  that,  in  all  (questions 
which  regard  conduct  and  manners,,  the  difference  among 
men  is  really  greater  than  at  first  sight  it  appears.  It  is 
indeed  obvious,  that  writers  of  all  nations  and  all  ages  con- 
cur in  applauding  justice,  humanity,  magnanimity,  pru- 
dence, veracity;  and  in  blaming  the  opposite  qualities. 
Even  poets  and  other  author^,  wI|ose  compo^itbns  are 
chiefly  calculated  to  please  the  imagination,  are  yet  found, 
from  Hoiper  down  toFenelon,  to  inculcate  the  same  moral 
precepts,  and  to  bestow  their  applause  and  blame  on  the 
same  virtues  and  vices,  ^his  great  unanimity  is  usually 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  plain  reason ;  which,  in  all 
these  cases,  maintains  similar  sentiments  in  all  men,  and 
prevents  those  controversies,  to  which  the  abstract  sciences 
are  so  much  exposed.  So  far  as  the  unanimity  is  r^,  this 
account  may  be  admitted  as  satisfactory:  But  we  must  also 
allow,  that  some  part  of  the  seeming  harmony  in  morals 
may  be  accounted  for  ifom  the  verv  nature  of  language, 
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^e  word  tbtmi  with  its  equivalent  in  every  tongue,  im- 
plies praise;  as  that  of  vice  does  blame :  And  no  man,  with- 
out the  most  obvicMis  and  grossest  impropriety,  could  aiBx 
reproai^h  to  a  term,  which  in  general  acceptation  is  under- 
stood in  a  good  sense;  or  bestow  applause,  where  the 
idiom  requires  disapprobation.  Homer's  general  precepts^ 
where  he  deliTers  any  such,  will  never  be  controverted ; 
but  it  is  dbvicMis,  that^  when  he  draws  particular  pictures 
of  manners,  and' represoits  heroism  in  Achilles,  and;  pru- 
dence in  Ulysses,  be  intermixes  a  much  greater  degree  of 
-ferocity  in  the  former,  and  of  cunning  and  fiaud  in  the  lat- 
ter, than  Fenelon  would  admit  o£  The  sage  Ulysses  in  the 
Greek  poet  seems  to  delight  in  lies  and  fictions,  and  often 
employs  them  without  any  neoessityor  even  advantage:  But 
:his^  more  scrupulous  son,  in  die  French  epic  writer,  expo- 
ses himself  to  the  most  immin^it  perils,  rather  than  depart 
from  the  most  exact  line  of  truth  and  yeraoity^  * 

The  admirers  and  foUbwers  of  the  Alcorfoi  insist  on  the 
-excellent  moral  precepts  interspersed  through  that'w9d 
and  absurd  perfimnance*  But  it  is  to  be  supposed,  diat 
the' Arabic  words,  whidi  corf«spond  to  the  English,  equity, 
justice,  temperance,  meekness,  charity,  were  such  as,  from 
the  constant  use  of  that  tongue,  must  always  be  taken  in  a 
good  sense :  and  it  would  have  argued  the  greatest  igno- 
rance, not  of  morals,  but  of  language,  to  have  mentioned 
them  with  any  epithets,  besides  those  of  applause  and  ap- 
probation. But  would  we  know,  whether  the  pretended 
prophet  had  really  attained  a  just  sentiment  of  morak, 
let  us  attend  to  his  narration ;  and  we  shall  soon  find, 
that  he  bestows  praise  on  such  instahcesof  treachery,  in- 
humanity, cruelty,  revenge,  bigotry,  as  are  utterly  incom- 
patible with  civilized  society.  No  steady  rule  of  rigbtf 
^eems  there  to  be  attended  to ;  and  ievery  action  is  blamed  j 
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or  praised,  so  far  only  as  it  is  beneficial  or  hurffttl  to  th^ 
tnie  belierers. 

The  mtrit  of  ddiverii!^  true  general  precepta  in  ethics 

indeed  reiy  small.  Whoever  recomancnda  any  moral 
vfftttes^  really  does  no  more  thaa  is  in^lied  in  the  terns 
themselyes.  That  pecqde,  vho  inwented  the  word  Ratify, 
and  used  it  in  a  good  fleaae^  inciikated  more  clearly  and 
much  more  efficaeioinlyy  the  prec^t*  be  eharikdiey  thaa 
My  pretended  legiahfeor  or  pro|^et»  who  should  insert 
aueh  a  Muueim  in  his  writings.  Of  all  expressionsi  those 
vhicht  together  with  their  other  meaningf  imply  a  degree 
ttdier  of  blame  or  ^prohatioi^  are  the  least  liable  to  be 
perferted  or  miatalEen. 

It- is  natural  ior  us  to  seek  ft  Standard  q^tefe;  a  rule^ 
hy  which  the  wrions  aentim»ents  of  men  maybe  recooctled; 
al  leasts  a  decision  afibfded,  confirming  cwae  sentiment,  and 
condemning  another* 

There  is  a  species  of  phjlosophy,  which  cuts  off  all  hopes 
of  auooess  in  snch  an  attempt,  and  represents  the  impossibi* 
li^  of  eyer  attaining  any  standard  of  taste.  The  difierence, 
it  b  sai<](  is  very  .wide  between  jni^ment  and  sejatiment. 


All  sentiment  is  right;  because  sentiment  has  a  reference 
to  nothing  beyond  itself,  and  is  always  real,  wherever  a 
man  b  consctoua  of  it  But  all  determinations  of  the  un- 
derstanding are  not  right ;  because  they  have  a  reference 
to  something  beyond  themselves,  to  wit,  real  matter  of  fact ; 
and  are  not  alwajrs  conformable  to  that  standard.  Among 
a  thousand  di£Eerent  opinions  which  different  men  may  en- 
tertain of  the  same  subject,  there  is  one,  and  but  one,  that 
is  just  and  true;  and  the  only  difficulty  is  to  fix  and  ascer- 
tain it  (^  On  the  contrary,  a  thousand  difierent  sentiments, 
excited  by  the  same  otgect,  are  all  right ;  because  no  sen- 
timent represents  what  is  really  in  the  object    It  only 
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HiftHrsA  certain  conformi^  or  relatbn  between  the  object  \ 
and  the  organs  or  facilities  otthe  mind ;  and  if  thaft  coeh  / 
foKmitjT'did  not  really  exist,  the  sentimem.could  never  pos- 
sibly ihaEve  being.)  Beawty  is  no  quality  in  thiqgs  thmi- 
selves:  It  exists  merely  in  the  mind  which  contem^btes 
them;  and  each  mind' perceives  a  difierent  beauty.    One 
person  nu^  evefa  perceiTe  defoimi^,^whcye  another  is  sen- 
sible of  beauty;  and  every  individnal  ought  to  acquiesce 
in  hb  oanm  sentiinsnt,  withoat  pretendhig  to  regulate  tbase 
of  otfaers.    Tojeek  the  real  bBenty>  o^'^.defonnttyj'T^^ 
is^tfruitless  aninquirfr  «  tp  pretend  to  ascertain-the  ^^S^^sU^^^ 
fw!jr*Tf^  nr  "^^  *^fWisr     According  to  the dkrpfisitiftff  *^^'^^-^r?^t 
the  organs,'  the  same  otojeet  mi^  be  bodi  sweet  aad  bttber  \^^^^^^^  '•^ 
and  the  pyiveA  ha«  justly  ^^|fffqih>^  it  fai.hi>  firaitlpas  to  t^u^^^^^^j 
dispttte  cmxyftw^pg  ^tatftes.     It  is  very  natural,  and  even  -ZA^^m  ^ 
quite  necessary,  to  extend  this  axiom  to  mental,  as  well  as  4^  ^  £^X>^ 
hiodijiy  taste ;  and  thus  common  sense^whidiia  aw  ofhta- at 
Vaiianoe  wilbphaioBephy,  especially  with  die  sceptical  kind, 
is  fi)und,  in  one  instance  at  leasaL  to  agree  in  pron^ 
the  'stme  decision.  'Z^^p^  ^  ^^ 

But  thou^  this  axiom,  by  passing  into  a  proverb, 
seems  to  have  aHaiaed  die  saoetioii  of  common  sense; 
there  is  certainly  a«peoiee  of  common  senaey  which  opf)o>- 
«es  it,  at  least  serves  1»  modify  and  reistrsan;  it.  Wheevitf' 
wou)d  assert  an  equalhy  <if  genius  and  el^ance  betweeil 
Ogflby  atf£[  Milton,  or^Bnnyan  and  Addisda,.  woeUbe 
thought  td^  defend  no  less  an  extravagance^' dwn  if  he  had 
maintained  a  mole-hill  to  be  as  high  as  TencoriA^  ma 
pond  ail  exten^tve  as  the  ooean.  'Thoi%^  there  may  be 
fb(^  persons,  ^o  give  the  preftrenee  w  the  ^former  au- 
thors ;  no  line  pays  attention  feo^  sa<di% taste;  i^ad  we  pi^ 
nouhe^  withotit  senile,  the  sentiment  of  tbese>pr^ttmdis& 
t;riti<ss  to  be  abtrerd  and  ndicolous.    Tbeprfaietpleof  tkb 
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namml  ^T'filU)'  nf  tflBtea  is  tl|f^  jgtally  forgot^  and  wbjfe 
we  admit  it  on  some  occasions,  wbms  the  objects  seem 
near  an  equaUcy,  it  iqspears  an  extravagant  paradox,  or  ra^ 
iher  a  palpable  absurdity,  where  objects  so  dii^roportibn- 
ed  are  compared  togetiier. 

It  is  eWdent  that  none  of  the  rules  of  composition  are 
fixed  by  reasonings  apriorif  or  can  be  esteemed  abstract 
coDciiisioiis  of  the  understanding,  from  comparing  those 
habitudes  and  relations  of  ideas,  which  are  eternal  and  Im* 
mutable.  Their  foundation  is  the  same  with  that  of  all 
the  practical  sciences,  exj^ence ;  nor  are  there  any  thing 
but  general  Qbservations,  concerning  what  has  been  uni- 
versaBy  found  to  please  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages. 
Many  of  the  beauties  of  poetry,  and  even  of  eloquence,  are 
founded  oh  fials^ood  and  fiction,  on  hyperboles,  meta- 
phors, and  an  abuse  or  perversion  of  terms  from  their  na- 
itujnl  meaning.  \To  check  the  sallies  of  theiimegimtion, 
and  to  redtice  every  expressioii  to'geoinetricial  truth,  aud 
exJBtctness,  would  be  the  most  contrary  td  the  laws  of  cfiti* 
cism ;  because  it  would  produce  a  work,  which,  by  uni- 
rei^sal .  ^jji^rience,  has  been  fouud  the  most  insipid  an3 
xlisagreeahle.  \Batt  though  podtry  can.  never  subimt  to  ex- 
^ust^tnitb,  it  must  be  confined  by  rules  of  art,^)iiscovered 
('  >  /v*^^  to  tli«  author  either  by  genius  or  observation.  If  some  ne- 
>^/J  tJr^  ^Jiigeot'  or  irregular  writers  have  pleased,  they  have  not 
^  y^^y^*V*^^pl€jBaedby  their  triinigressions  of  rule  or  order,  but  in  spite 
>*^  of  these  trBa^gresfiiona^  They  have  possess^  other  beau- 

tiesi  which  v^fe're.CQ&fdrmfl^ble  to  just  cuticism;  and  the 
ifbr^eof iteme  b^tanti^^  ha^  been  ab]e  to  overpower  cerjsure^ 
-41)^5 give  .the.  wnd It, saitiafaoti0n  saperi^^  tp  tl^e  di6gu$t 
-^^^i^f  ftwpi'.^,bl^90a9befii.  ,  Arjo^lp  pleases;  but  not  by 
[|^imoi¥»trou4[a0d  impi;<>b«ble  QctiQas»  by  his  bizarre  mix?- 
tAt^ijflt^ 4WQU^iand  fcomicislytes^  by.  the.wautof  cohe* 
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rtnce  in  bis  stories,  or  by  the  continual  interruptions  fA\ZMe  ^ 
bis  niurration.     He  charms  by  the  force  and  clearness  of  ^"-^-^  '^ 
bis  exinression,  by  the  readbiess  and  variety  of  his  inven-  {^^jUj^f  -^^^^ 
tions,  and  by  his  natural  pictures  of  the  passions,  espe-  a^SZ^<7 
cially  those  of  the  gay  and  amorous  kind :  And  however  ^^Z'^J^^ 
his  iaults  may  diminish  our  satis&ction,  they  are  n6t  able>^  i^vW  ^ 
entirely  to  destroy  it.     Did  our  pleasure  really  arise  from  ^'^-^^^^ 
those  parts  of  his  poem,  which  we  denominate  faults,  this  j,.^ul^^  ^ 
would  be  no  objection  to  criticism  in  general :  It  would  on-  ^^*:'™:^; 
ly  be  an  objection  to  those. particular  niles  of  criticism, 
which  would  establish  such  circumstances  to  be  faults,  and 
would  represent  them  as  universally  blameable.  Of  they 
are  found  to  please,  they  cannot  be  faults ;  let  the  pleasure 
which  they  produce  be  ever  so  unexpected  and  unaccount- 
able*^ ,  . 

^ut  though  ail  the  general  rules  of  art  are  founded  only  /^^  ^  "f 
<m  experience,  and  on  the  observation  of  the  common  seor  -^^J^^  {uw 
timents  of  human  nature,  we  must  not  imagine,  that,  on   Y^^'^^-^ 
every  occasion,  the  feelings  of  men  will  be  conformable  to      .  ^^^^^*^^ 
these  rules.    Those  finer  emotions  of  the  mind  are  of  a      /^    ^^^^ 
very  tender  and  delicate  nature,  and  require  the  concur- 
rence of  many  fiivourable  circumstances  to  make  them 
play  with  facility  and  exactness,  according  to  their  gene- 
ral and  established  principles.    The  least  exterior  hin- 
drance to  such  small  ^sisgs,  or  the  least  internal  disor-  ^ 
der,  disturbs  their  motion,  and  confounds  the  operation 
of  the  whole  machine.     When  we  would  make  an  expe- 
riment of  this  nature,  and  would  try  the  force  of  any  beau- 
ty or  deformity,  we  must  choose  with  care  a  proper  time 
and  place,  and  bring  the  &ncy  to  a  suitable  situation  and 
disposition.     A  perfect  serenity  of  mind,  a  recollection  of 
thought,  a  due  attention^ to  the  object ;  if  any  of  these  cir-; 
cumstances  be  wanting,  our  experiment  if  ill  be  fallacious,  P'^h^ 
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and  we  shall  be  unable  to  judge  of  the  catholic  lAhd  litlf^ 
.versal  beauty.     The  rel^on,  which  nature  has  placed  be- 

^tween  thejgnn^d^the^entina^^  least  be  more 

obscure ;  and  it  will  require  greater  accuracy  to  trace  and 
cliscern'it  We  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  its  influence 
not  so  much  from  the  operation  of  each  particular  beau- 
ty, as  from  the  durable  admiration,  which  attends  those 
works,  that  have  survived  all  the  caprices  of  mode  and  &- 
shion,  all  the  mistakes  of  ignorance  and  envy. 

The  same  Homer,  who^pleas^d  at  Athens  and  Ronre 
two  tihousand  years  ago,  is  still  admired  at  Paris  and  at 
London*  All  the  changes  of  climate,  gbvemmeht,  reli- 
gion, and  language,  have  not  been  able  to  obscui'e  his  glo- 
ry. Authority  or  prejudice  may  give  a  temporary  vogue 
to  a  bad  poet  or  orator ;  but  his  reputation  will  never  be 
durable  or  generaL  When  his  compositions  are  exami- 
ned by  posterity  or  by  foreigners,  iiit  encbaotinMt  is  dissi- 
pated,  and  His  Rults  appear  in  their  true  colours.  ^  On  (ke 
contrary,  a  real  genius,  the  longer  his  works  endure^  and 
the  more  wide  they  are  spread,  the  more  sincere  is  the  ad- 
miration which  he  meets  with.  Envy  and  jealousy  htave 
too  Imuch  place  in  a  narrow  circle ;  and  even  femiliar  ac- 
quaintance wiih  his  person  may  diminish  the  applause  due 
to  his  performances :  But  when  these  obstructions  are  re- 
moved, Uie  beauties,  which  are  naturally  fitted  to  excite 
agreeable  sentidients,  immediately  display  their  energy  : 

)  while  the  world  endures,  they  maintain  their  authority 

'  over'  the  minds  of  men. 
t^  4  Ji     (it  appears,  then,  that,  amidst  all  the  variety  and  caprice 
,\|ln^^     of  taste,  there  are  certain  general  principles  of  approba-- 
tion  or  blame, '^ whose  influence  a  careful  eye  may  trace  in 
all  8pe^ations  of  the  mind.    Some  particulj];  forms  or  qua* 
lities,  from  tiie  original  structure  of  the  internal  ftbric, 
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calculated  to  please,  and  others  to  displease ;  and  if  they  t'ut^ 
iail  of  their  effect  in  any  particular  instance,  it  is  from  some  ^T^^^^ 
apparent  delect  or  imperfection  in  the  organ*  ^  A  man  in 
a  fever  would  not  insist  on  his  palate  as  able  to  decide  con- 
cerning: flavours ;  nor  would  one,  affected  with  the  jaun- 
dice, pretend  to  give  a  verdict  with  regard  to  colours.  I^ 
each  creature  there  is  a  sound  and  a  defective  state;  aifd       ^  /j 
the  ^fsn^r  alone  can  be  supposed  to  afford  us  a  tjrue  stan- 
dard of  tajite  and  sentiment,  ^f,  in  the  sound  sta^e  of  the 
organ,  there  be  mjl;  e^tir^or  a  considerable  unifonpity  9^^  ^/^''^l*^''^ 
sentiment  among  men,  we  may  thence  derive  an  idea  of  c^u^^z^ 
the  perfiKt  beauty  ;\  in  like  manner  as  the  appearance  of '^^^f**^^  ** 
objects  in  day-Iighlt  tP  the  eye  of  a  man  in  health,  is  d^  --;  ^ 
nonjAng^ted  their  true  fn^  real  cplpur,  even  while  colour  is  '^ 
dlo]ved  to  be  merely  a  phantasm  of  the  senses. 

l^w^  and  ^quent  are  the  defects  in  the  internal,  qrgans, 
w^ich  prevent  ifK  weaken  the  influence  of  those  genenl  ^ 
principles,  cfi  which  depends  pur  sentiment  of  bes^uty  or  ^^ 
deformity.    Though  some  objects^  by  the  structure  of  the  .  ^ 

miod,  be  naturally  calculated  tp  g|ve  plea^yre,  it  is  not  to  ^.^«^£.*4Z^ 
be  expected,  t^t  in  every  individual  the  pleasure  willi  be         ~^' 
equally  fielu    Particular  incidents  and  situations  occur, 
which  either  throw  a  fal^e  light  on  the  objects,  or  hinder 
the  true  frmn  conveying  to  the  imagination  the  proper  sen- 
timent and  perception* 

/One  obvious  cause,  why  many  feel  not  ^e  piroper  ^^^'TuZy'^ 
ulnent  of  beauty,  is  the  ^ant  of  th^t  ddkacy  of  iinagina-   w^^*^^ 
tion  which  is  reqi^site  to  ^nvey  a  sen^ibiUty  of  those  fiuer  Ca^^f^ 
emotiops.    This  delicacy  every  o(ie  pretends  to :  Every 
one  talksi  of  it ;  and  if  ould  reduce  every  kind  of  taste  or 
senttipent  to  it^  staqdard.^  £tut  us  our  intention  in  this 
essay  is  tq  mingle  spioe  li^t  pf  the  understanding  with 
ffa^  feelings  of  sentiment  it  wiU  be  proper  to  give  a  moce 
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accurate  definition  of  delicacy  than  has  hitherto  been  at* 
tempted.  And  not  to  draw  our  philosophy  from  too  pro- 
found a  source,  we  shall  have  recourse  to  a  noted  story  in 
Don  Quixotte. 

It  is  with  good  reason,  says  Sancho  to  the  squire  with 
the  great  nose,  that  I  pretend  to  have  a  judgment  in  wine: 
This  is  a  quality  hereditary  in  our  family.  Two  of  my 
kinsmen  were  once  called  to  give  their  opinion  of  a  hogs- 
head, which  was  supposed  to  be  excellent,  being  old  and 
of  a  good  vintage.  One  of  them  tastes  it;  considers  it; 
and,  after  mature  reflection,  pronounces  the  wine  to  be 
good,  were  it  not  for  a  small  taste  of  leather,  which  he  per- 
ceived in  it  The  other,  after  using  the  same  precautions, 
gives  also  his  verdict  in  favour  of  the  wine ;  but  wi^  the 
reserve  of  a  taste  of  iron,  which  he  could  easily  distinguish. 
You  cannot  imagine  how  much  they  were  both  ridiculed 
for  their  judgment  But  who  laughed  in  the  end  ?  On 
emptying  the  hogshead,  there  was  foimd  at  the  bottom  an 
old  key  with  a  leathern  thong  tied  to  it 
//  (Xhe  great  resemblance  between  mental  and  bodily  taste 
^  ^  V  "^^will  easily  teach  us  to  apply  this  story.  Though  it  be  cer- 
V  v\  tain,  that  beauty  and  deformity,  more  than  sweet  and  bit- 
ter, are  not  qualities  in  objects,  but  belong  entirely  to  the 
sentiment,  internal  or  external ;  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
there  are  certain  qualities  in  objects,  which  are  fitted  by 
nature  to  produce  those  particular  feelings.  Now,  as  these 
qualities  may  be  found  in  a  small  degree,  or  may  be  mixed 
and  confounded  with  each  other,  it  often  hi^pens  that  the 
taste  is  not  affected  with  such  minute  qualities,  or  is  not 
able  to  distinguish  all  the  particular  fla^urs,  amidst  the 
disorder  in  which  they  are  presented.  AVhere  the  organs 
are  so  fine,  as  to  allow  nothing  to  escape  them ;  and  at 
the  same  time  so  exact,  as  to  perceive  every  ingredient  in 
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tilie  composition :  This  we  call  delicacy  of  taateywlmticv 
we  employ  these  terms  in  the  literal  or  metaphorical  sense. 
Here  then  the  gaieral  nUes  of  beauty  are  of  use,  being 
drawn  from  established  models  and  from  the  observatio;. 
of  what  pleases  or  displeases,  when  presented  singly  and  i:. 
a  high  degree:  And  if  the  same  qualities*  in  a  cpntinucd 
compositiw,  and  in  a  smaller  degree,  affect  not  the  organ  > 
with  a  sensible  delight  or  uneasiness,  we  exclude  the  per- 
son from  all  pretensi<ms  to  this  delicacy.  To  produce  these 
general  rules  or  avowed  patterns  of  composition,  is  like 
finding  the  key  with  the  leathern  thong;  which  justified 
the  verdict  of  Sancho's  kinsmen^  and  confounded  thpse 
pretended  judges  who  had  condemned  them.  Though  the 
hogriiead  had  never  been  emptied,  the  taste  of  the  one  wils 
still  equally  delicate,  and  that  of  the  other  equally  dull  and 
languid :  But  it  would  have  been  more  difficult  to  have 
proved  the  superio^y  of  the  former,  to  the  conviction  of 
every  bystander,  ^In  like  maniner,  though  the  beauties 
of  writio^  had  never- been  methodized,  or  reduced  to  go 
neral  prlnc^les ;  though  no  excellent  models  had  ever 
been  acknowledged ;  the  different  degrees  of  taste  woukl 
still  have  subsisted,  and  the  judgment  of  one  man  been 
preferable  to  that  of  another :  but  it  would  not  have  been ' 
so  easy  to  silence  the  bad  critic,  who  might  always  insist    V^  ^T^J 
ujppn  his  particular  sentiment,  and  refuse  to  submit  to  his     ^^^atmgf 
antagonist.     But  when  we  show  him  an  avowed  principle   fj^j  ^'**^*^ 
of  art;  when  we  illustrate  this  principle  by  examples,  X^^UJaca^ 
whose  operation,  from  his  own  particular  taste,  he  acknow-   ^^fu^^h    ' 
ledges  to  be'c<mformable  to  the  principle;  when  we  prove  ^^  "^ 
that  the  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  the  present  case,,  ffi 
where  he  did  not  perceive  or  feel  its  influence :  He  must  t*'*'**^*^ 
Gonclnde,  upon  the  whole,  that  t^e  fault  lies  in  himself,  Ycu:ZT 
and  that  he  wants  the  delicacy,  which  is  requisite  to  make 
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him  sensible  of  etepy  beauty  and  every  Ueniisii)  in  any 
composition  or  discourse* 

It  is  acknowledged  to^  be  the  perfection  of  e>rery  sense 

or  faculty,  to  pereeive  #ith  exfustness  its  most  minMeob- 

jects,  and  allow  nothing  to  esei^  ite  notiee  aad  obierv9- 

tion.     The  smaller  the  objects  are,  wkick  beeoipe^cQiiblt 

to  the  ^e,  the  finer  ia  that  organ,  and*  the  more  ekbpvate 

its  make  and  composition.     A  good  palal&is>  aOt  tried  by 

strongflavoucs,  butbyamixtureof  smaU^ngpedientB,  ^diere 

we  are  still  sensible  of  each  pact^  mHrwkhfllaDding  its  mi^ 

nuteness  and  its  conftision  with  the  rest,  ibk  like  QHUuier, 

/    a  quick  and  acute  pefi^eption  of  beauty  and  definrmity 

)  must  be  the  perfection  of  our  mental  taste ;  nor  can  a  map 

be  satisfied  with  himself  while  he  suspects  that  any  ^ecdt 

lence  or  blemish  in  a  discourse  has  passed  him  unobserved. 

iln  this  case,  the  perfection  of  the  man,  tod  the  perfectioii 

^  the  sense  6t  fedin^  aare  found  to*  be  united/\  A  very 

delicate  palate^  on  many  occasites,  may  be  a  grent  incon*- 

venience  both  to  a  man  himself  and  to  his  friei^  /  B«t 

^  a  delicate  taste  of  wit  or  beauty  most  always  be  ^  denp- 

J^able  quality,  because  it  is  the  source  of  all  the  finest  tai^ 

most  innocent  enjojrments  of  which  human  nature  is  sua- 

^^jj^^xptihle.     In  this  decbion  the  sentiments  of  all  mankind 

are  agreed.     Wherever  you  can  ascertain  a  delicacy  of 

taste,  it  is  sure  to  meet  with  approbation ;  and  the  best 

,7^     way  of  ascertaining  it  is  to  appeal  to  those  models,  and 

prin|iples  which  have  been  established  by  the  uniform  ieon^ 

sent  and  experience  of  nations  and  ages. 

But  though  there  be  naturally  a  wide  diffbrence  in  point 

y^^  iZ  of  delicacy  between  one  person  and  another,,  nothing  tends 

f^AaJu^   J    farther  to  increase  and  improve  this  talent,  thaQj^mcftcc 

^v^cA>A  ■     in  a  particular  art,  and  tiie  firequent  survey  or  contembla* 

iJjbi'-         ^^'Q  ^^  ft  parUcuhtr  species  of  beauty.     When  objects  of 
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any  kind  are  first  presented  to  the  eye  or  imagination,  the 
sentu^ent  whieh  attends  diem  is  obscure  and  confiised^ 
ipd  tlie.  mind*  1%  ia  a  great  measare»  incapable  of  pro-* 
noDDcing  coDcenung  their  merits  or  defects.  The  taste 
cannot  pero^Tethe  aet^eral  excellences  of  the  petfonauKice^ 
Bra<^  lees  disdi^^li  the  paitieular  character  of  each  ex-* 
oeHeo^,  and  ascertain  its  quality  and  degree.  If  it  prOf« 
nooBce  the  whale  in  general  to  be  beaotiful  or  deformed^ 
it  is  the  ntmost  that  can  be  expected ;  and  even  this  judg^ 
ment,  a  person  so  unpractised  will  be  apt  to  deliver  with 
gveat  hesitation  and  reserve.  But  allow  him  to  aoqmre 
experi^ee  in  those  objects,  his  feeling  becomes  more  ex<^ 
act  and  nice :  He  not  only  perceivea.the  beautiea  and  d^ 
feet&  o(  each  part>  bi^  marks  the  distinguishing  speciea 
ef  eaeh  qndlty,  and  assigns  it  suitable  praise  or  blame. 
A  dear  and  distinct  sentiment  attends  him  through  the 
w4iole  survey  of  the  objects :  and  he  discerns,  that  yeiy 
degree  and  kind  et  BpprdbadQM  or  displeasure  whi^fa  each 
part  is  naturaDy  fitted  to  produce.  The  mi^t  dissipate 
which  seemed  fonsieriy  to  hang  over  the  object:  Theoiv 
gan  acquires  greater  perfection  in ita  operations ;  andean 
pronounce,  without  danger  or  mistake,  concerning  the 
morita  of  every  perf<inBance.  In  a  Vord,  the  same  ad* 
dress  and  dexterity,  whieh  practice  gives  to  the  execution 
ef  any  work,  is  also  aoqnired  by  the  saipe  means,  in  the 
judging  of  it. 

•  60  adv^ntageons  is  practice  to  the  discernment  of  bean"-"^*"*^^ 
ty^that>  befeie  we  can  give  judgment  on  any  work  of  im?-     -V 
portance^  it  will  even  be  requisite  that^tha^  very  individual^c^^^ 
performance  b^  more  than  once  perused  by  us,  and  bgsur**  J^^  --^^^./^ 
y^nj^  in  different  MgJ^ftF  ^ith  al.tp'^^iop  *^nrf  ^*>|i>^i*"»^"       ^"^^^^^ 
I'here  is  a  flutter  or  hurry  of  thought  which  attends^  the 
first  perusal  of  any  piece,  and  which  confounds  the  genuine 
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sentiment  of  beauty.  The  relation  of  the  parts  is  not  dis« 
cerned :  The  true  characters  of  style  are  little  distinguish- 
ed. The  several  perfecticHis  and  defects  seem  wrapped  up 
in  a  species  of  confusion,  and  present  themselves  indistinct- 
ly  to  the  imaginadon.  Not  to  menticni}  that  there  is  a  spe- 
cies of  beauty,  which,  as  it  is  florid  and  superficial,  pleases 
at  first;  but  being  found  incompatible  with  a  just  expres- 
sion either  of  reason  or  passion,  soon  palls  upon  the  taste, 
and  is  then  rejected  with  disdain,  at  least  rated  at « much 
lower  vialue* 

\  It  is  impossible  to  continue  in  the  practice  of  contem- 
lA:  ^J[JJl  plating  any  order  of  beauty,  without  being  frequently 
JJ^^"^  obliged  to  form  comptsriaons  between  the  several  species 

and  degrees  of  excellence,  and  estimating  their  proportion 
to  each  other.     A  man,  who  has  had  no  opportunity  c^ 
comparing  the  different  kinds  of  beauty,  is  indeed  totally 
^    If  unqualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion  with  regard  to  any 
^^VlT^^      object  presented  to  him.     By  comparison  alone  we  fix  the 
\^'         f  L    epithets  of  praise  or  blame,  and  learn  how  to  assign  the 
\jt  ^,jy\  ^^®  degree  of  each.  The  coarsest  daubing  contains  a  cer- 
'  ''^,  ^\J     tain  lustre  of  colours  and  exactness  of  imitation,  which  are 
so  far  beauties,  and  would  afiect  the  mind  of  a  peasant  or 
Indian  with,  the  highest  admiration.     The  most  vulgar 
ballads  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  harmony  or  nature  ; 
and  none  but  a  person  fiuniliarised  to  superior  beauties 
would  pronounce  their  numbers  harsh,  or  narration  unin** 
teresting.    A  great  inferiority  of  beauty  gives  pain  to  a 
person  conversant  in  the  highest  ei^cellence  of  the  kind,, 
and  is  for  that  reason  pronounced  n  deformity :  As  the 
most  finished  object  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  na* 
turally  supposed  to  have  reached  the  pinnacle  of  perfec-^ 
tion,  and  to  be  entitled  to  the  highest  applause.     One  ac« 
customed  to  see,  and  examine,  and  weigh  the.  several  per-- 
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formances,  admired  iii  difierent  ages  and  nations,  can  alone 
rate  the  merits  of  a  work  exhibited  to  his  view,  and  assign 
its  proper  rank  among  the  productions  of  genius. 

But  to  enable  a  critic  the  more  fully  to  execute  this  un-  j  ^*'**'^  ^ 
dertaking,  he  must  preserve  his  mind  fr&  from  all  prgur-  ^C^^^^A^i^**^* 
diiet^  and  allow  nothing  to  enter  into  his  consideration,  but 


the  very  object  which  is  submitted  to  his  examination.  We 
may  observe,  that  every  wprk  of  art,  in  order  to  produce  '"xaZ^ 
its  due  effect  on  the  mind,  must  be  surveyed  in  a  certain  4^«*^**^' " 
point  of  view,  and  cannot  be  fully  relished  by  persons,  r*^>*^^-^ 
wjiose  situation,  real  or  imaginary,  is  not  conformable  to 
that  which  is  required  by  the  perfolroance.  An  orator  ad<- 
dresses  himself  to  a  particular  audience,  and  must  have  a 
regard  to  their  particular  genius,  interests,  opinions,  pas* 
sions,  and  prejudices ;  otherwise  he  hopes  in  vain  to  go- 
vern their  resolutions,  and  inflame  their  affections.  Should  , 
they  even  have  entertained  some  prepossessions  against 
him,  howevef  unreasonable,  he  inust  not  overlook  this  dis- 
advantage ;  but,  before  he  enters  upon  the  subject, ,  must 
endeavour  to  conciliate  their  affection,  and  acquire  their 
good  graces.  A  critic  of  a  different  age  or  nation,  who 
should  peruse  this  discourse,  must  have  all  these  circum- 
stances in  his  eye,  and  must  place  himself  in  the  same  si- 
tuation as  the  audience,  in  order  to  form  a  true  judgment 
of  the  oration.  In  like  manner,  when  any  work  is  address- 
ed to  the  public,  though  I  should  have  a  friendship  or  en- 
mity with  the  author,  I  must  depart  from  this  situation ; 
and  considering  myself  as  a  man  in  general,  forget,  if  pos- 
sible, my  individual  being,  and  my  peculiar  circamstances. 
A  person  influenced  by  prejudice,  complies  not  with  this 
condition,  but  obstinately  maintains  his  natural  position 
without  placing  himself  in  that  point  of  view  which  the 
performance  supposes.     If  the  work  be  addressed  to  per- 
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A.^^.  Jur^-  sons  of  a  different  age  or  nation,  he  makes  no  allowance 

'^''^\yj^  *^     for  th,eir  peculiar  views  and  prejudices ;  but,  full  of  the 

'^jCjik'^'^        manners  of  his  own  9ge  and  country,  rashly  condemns 

^.J^*^'  |;4/yr**Vhat  seemed  admirable  in  the  eyes  of  those  for  whom  a- 

'^^^J!^j!a^      lone  the  discourse  waa  calculated.    If  the  Work  be  exc- 

j  e<r^'^^^'^''^"'^V^**^^'  ^^  ^'^  public,  he  never  sufficiently  enlarges,  bis  com- 

Tp*^  V(        prehension,  or  forgets  his  interest  as  a  Mend  or  enemy,  as 

^  ^T^         ^  ^^^  ^^  commeototQc*    By  tbis  mean^  his  sentiments 

\  are  perverted ;  no^  have  the  same  beauties  and  blemishes 

the  same  ioAuence  upon  him«  as  if  he  bad  imposed  a  pro- 
per violence  on  hia  imagination,  and  had  forgotten  himself 
for  a  moment.  So  &r  his  taste  evidently  departs  from  the 
true  stacadard,  and  of  consequence  loses  all  credit  and  aur 
thority. 

It  is  well  knonYn,  th^t  in  all  question&  submitted  tfi  the 
understanding,  prejudice  is  destructive  of  spundjudgmenl^ 
and  perverts  all  operationSs  of  ttie  intelleotual  fiiculties:  It 
is  no  less  contrary  to  good  taste ;  nor  has  it  less  influence 
to  corrupt  our  sentiment  of  beauty.  It  belongs  to.  gdod 
40ttH  to  cl^eck  its  influence  in  both  cases;  and  in  this  re- 
spect,^ as.  weJl  as  in  m&ny  Oj&h^rs,  reason,  if  not  an  essential 
part  of  taste,  is  at  lea^t  requisite  to  the  operations  of  this 
latter  faculty.  In  aU  the  nobler  productions  of  genius, 
there  is  a  mutual  relation  and  correspondence  of  parts ; 
nor  can  either  the  beauties  or  blenushea  be  perceived  by 
him  whose  thought  is  not  capacious  enough  to  comprehend 
all  those  parts,  and  compare  them  with  each  other,  in  or>- 
4er  to  perceive  the  consistence  and  unifonnity  of  the  whole. 
Every  work  of  art  has  also,  a  certain  end  or  purpose  for 
which  it  is  calculated ;  and  is  to  be  deemed  more  or  less 
jibrfect,  as  it  is  more  or  less  fitted  to  attain  this  end.  The 
pbject  of  eloquence  is  to  persuade,  of  history  to  instruct, 
of  poetry  to  please,  by  means  of  the  passions  and  the  ima* 
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gination.  These  ends  we  must  carry  conistwtly  in  our 
view  when  we  peruse  any  performance ;  find  we  must  be 
able  to  judge  how  far  the  means  employed  are  adapted  to^ 
their  respective  purposes.  Besides,  every  kind  of  compo- 
sition, even  the  most  poetical,  is  nothing  but  a  chain  of 
propositions  and  reasonings ;  not  always,  indeed,  the  just- 
est  and  most  exact,  but  still  plausible  and  specious,  how- 
ever disguised  by  the^olouxing  of  the  imagination.  The 
'persons  introduced  in  tragedy  and  epic  poetfjr  must  be 
represented  ds  reisonmg,  and  thinkings  abd  concluding, 
and  acting,  suitably  to  their  character  and  drcumstanote; 
and  without  judgment,  as  well  as  taste  and  invention,  a 
poet  cab  never  fao^  to  succeed  in  so  delicate  an  under- 
taking^ .  Nbt  to  mention,  that  the  sMkme  excellence  of  fkr- 
culties  which  contributes  to  the  improvement  of  reason,  the 
same  clearness  of  conception,  the  same  exactness  of  dis-  'I;  ^i 
tinction,  die  same  vivacity  of  apprehension,  are  essential 
to  the  operations  of  true  taste,  and  are  its  infallible  conco- 
-  mitan ts.  It  seldom  or  never  happens,  lllat  a  man  of  tense, 
who  lias  ei^erience'  in  any  art,  cannot  ju^ge  of  its  beauty ; 
and  it  is  no  less  rare  to  meet  with  a  man  whb  has  a  just 
taste  withdut  a  sound  understanding. 

Thus,  though  the  principles  of  taste  be  universal,  and 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  the  same  in  all  men ;  yet  few  are 
qualified  to  give  judgment  on  any  w^t*k  of  art,  or  establish  ^  j^,^  ^ 
their  bwn  senthnent  as  the  standard  of  beau^.  The  or-  '^^^^Jf^^J^^  - 
gans  of  internal  jensation  are  seldom  so  perfect  as  to  allow)  ^r»  v 
the  general  principles  their  full  play,  and  prodtce  afbelingi 
correspondent  to  those  principles.  They  dther  labour  un- 
der  some  defect,'  or  are  vitiated  by  some  disorder ;  and  by 
'  that  means^  excHe  a  sentimeiit,  wliich  may  b^  pronounced 
erroneous.  Wh«i  the  critic  has  no'  delicacy, '-  he  judgesX  / 
without  any  distinction,  and  is  only  afiected  by  the  grosser  i 
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^^^Jp^  pass  unnoticed  and  disregarded.     Where^he  is  not  aided 


v^ 


and  more  palpable  qualities  of  the  object :  The  finer  touches 


^^Jp^  pass  u 
i-  •  f^M'^L.  ^y  P^c^(^^9  ^^^  verdict  is  attended  with  confusion  and  he- 
^^p^fii^yll*^'^^  Where  no  comparison  has  been  employed,  the 

\i/^^l//^    most  frivolous  beauties,  such  as  rather  merit  the  name  of 

defects,  are  the  object  of  his  admiration.     Where  he  lies 
under  the  influence  of  prejudice,  all  his  natural  sentiments 
are  perverted.    Where  good  sense  is  wanting^  he  is  not 
qualified  to  discern  the  beauties  of  design  and  reasoning, 
which  are  .the  highest  and  most  excellent    Under  some  or 
other  oLdifiSg  imperfectionSji  the  generality  of  Tn^n  Lth/mr ; 
and  hence  a  true  judge  in  the  finer  arts  is  observed^  even 
during  the  most  polished  ages,  to  be  so  rare  a  characl 
-  Strong  sense,  united  to  delicate  sentiment,  ymprmred  by 
^  ,  p         practice,  perfected  by  comparison,  and  cleared  nf  ^1^  yy g- 
^udice^  can  alone  entitle  cril^'^ff  tft  ^^^^  ^luflhlfi  rhflrt^ter ; 
and  the  joint  verdict  of  such,  wherever  they  are  to  b^  found. 
fljlthft  true  stgflfltttl  of  taste  and  beauty. 
o^  But  whereare  su&h  critiggji^be  found  ?  By  what  marks 

are  they  to  be  known  ?  How  distinguish  them  from  pre- 
tenders? These  questions  are  embarrassing :  and  seem  to 
throw  us  back  into  the  same  uncertainty,  firom  which,  du- 
\  y^  ^ '  ring  the  course  of  this  essay,  we  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tricate ourselves. 

But  if  we  consider  the  matter  aright,  these  are  questions 
of  fact,*  not  of  sentiment.  Whether  any  particular  pers<m 
be  endqwed  with  good  sense  and  a  delicate  imagination, 
freie  from  prejudice,  may  often  be  the  subject  of  dispute, 
and  be  liable  to  great  discussion  and  inquiry :  But  that  such 
a  character  is  valuable  and  estimable,  will  be  agreed  on  by 
all  mankind.  Where  these  doubts  occur,  men  can  do  no 
more  than  in  other  disputable  questions  which  are  submit- 
ted  to.  the  understanding :  They  must  produce  the  best  ar- 
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gumenis  that  their  invention  suggests  to  them ;  they  must 
acknowledge  a  true  and  decisive  standard  to  exist  some- 
where, to  wh,  real  existence  and  matter  of  fact ;  and  they 
must  have  indulgence  to  such  as  difier  from  them  in  their 
appeals  to  this  standard.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose,  if  we  have  proved^  th»tlhe,taste^ffJl  individnalg 
is  not  upon  an  equal  footing,  and  that  some  men  in  gene* 
ral,  however  difficult  to  be  particularly  pitched  upon,  will  / 
be  acknowledged  bjy  universal  sentiment  to  have  a 
rence  above  others* 

But,  in  reality,  the  difficulty  of  flndingj^ven  inj^articii-  f/t^^<H^ 
lars,  the  jtandard  of  taste,  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  represent-  ^^^  -^cc*^ 
e3r   Though  in  speculation, .  we  may  readily  avow  a  cer-  ^^'^f^^^ 


tain  criterion  in  science*  and  deny  it  in  sentiment,  the  mat- 
ter is  found  in  practice  to  be  much  more  hard  to  ascertain  ^^ 
in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.     Theories  of  abstract       ]f 
philosophy,  systems  of  profound  theology,  have  prevailed   Cuu^e 
during  one  age :  in  a  successive  period  these  have  been  TV^  "^  ^^ 

uDiTenaUy  exploded:  Their  absurdity  has  been  detected  r^^ 
Other  theories  and  systems  have  supplied  their  place,  which 
again  gave  place  to  their  successors :  And  nothing  has  been  -jiz^ 


experienced  more  liable  to  the  revolutions  of  chance  and  ^^t;^ 
fashion  than  these  pretended  decisions  of  science.  The 
case  is  ];iot  the  same  with  the  beauties  of  eloquence  and 
poetry.  Just  expressions  of  passion  and  nature  are  sure, 
after  a  little  time^  to  gain  public  applaul^  which  they  main- 
tain for  ev^.  Aristotle,  and  Plato^  and  Epicurus,  and 
Descartes,  may  successively  yield  to  each  other :  But  Te- 
rence and  Yii^  maintain  an  universal,  undisputed  empire 
oter  th^  mudids  of  men.  The  abstract  philosophy  of  Cicero 
has  lost  its  credit:  The  vehemence  of  his  oratory  is  still  the 
<^9eot  of  our  admiration. 
.  Though  men  of  delicate  taste  be  rare,  tiiey  are  easily  to 
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be  distinguished  in  society  by  the  soundness  of  their  un^ 
-derstanding,  and  the  superiority  of  their  Realties  above  the 
rest  of  mankind.  The  ascendant,  which  they  acquire,  gi?es 
a  prevalence  to  ihat' lively  approbation,  'with  whidi  they 
receive  any  productions  of  g^us,  anflirend^it  gehendtty 
predominant.  Many  men,  When  left  to  ihemselves,  have 
but  a  fault  and  dubious  perception  bf  beauty^  who  yist  ture 
leapable  of  relishing  any-fine  stroke  which  is'pointed  outto 
•them.  Eveiy  bOaverttothe  admiratidn  of  the  real  poet 
or  orator  is  the  cause  of  some  new  convBraon.  And  though 
prejudices  may  prevail -for  a  time,  'they  never  unite  in  ce- 
lisbratingany  rival  to  the  true  genius,  but  yield  at  last  to 
die  fence  x»f  nature  and  just  sentiihent.  Thus,  though  a 
civilized  taatiobmay  tiasily  be  mistaken  in  the  dioice  of 
thdr  admired* philosopher,  theytievi^  have  been  found 
long  to  err,  in  their  a£Fe6tion  for  a  favourite  epic  or  iifagic 
author. 

But  notwidistanding  all  bur  endeavours  to  fixa  stendatd 
:6f  taste,'an!d  reeoricile  the  discbrdant:appr^eiisiDnsof  nieo, 
^M^      ifttiere  still  temain  two  sources  of  vinataon,  which  are  not 
1^  '^Sj^i^!^  to  Icottfbund  all  the  boUndariesf  of  beauty 

h^  j^  T^l^^ and'  deforftiity,^  but  will  d^w  setve  to  produce  a  diffcrcaioe 
""^^/^    '  ^    in  the-Tdegrfees^f  bur  approbation  or  blame.     The  one  is 
*"     Jthe  Xliflfer^ttt  humodrs  of  particular  men ;  the' other,  the 
»,]pitiltieiliar  Ifnilttiers  aond  opinions  of  our  age  attd  cqatstiy. 
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^ 
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Jir  '1*116  ge^ftil'  i^riadples  of  taste  ftre  onifonu  lU^htiiiBuri  ti»- 
!  M»e :  'Wli^re  roen  viiiy  in  their  jodgttients,  8<m«  (k^bet  or 
-p«rV(iF«i(m  in  tlite  liKitilties  tri(iy  (i««inoiiljr)(ie'rMBUi^; 
"^><M!«)edMg^^i^v  {hWD  pikjl^lCie,  fhob  wiAt'of  [irutio^  or 

'Wtint of> 4etb»cy :  fiAd'tlMreis  J^usC  tVasonfltty^t^i^OTiBg 
'  «Ae  Ust«,. Knd'dcmddinldflg  Ml^er.    Bat xiiiate'dt^M  is 

such  a  diversity  in  the  internal  ittak<&  or  ext^UMl'  titltaikti 
'as  is  entirely  bliuneless  on  both  Mdes,  and  leaves, mo  room 


)y^ 
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to  give  QVtliepfdEaUice  abate  llw  Oilier;  induiteaBea^ 
MEteiadagrM  of  dmnil^  in  jqdgiitfliit  is  uumiidabl^  and 
we  seek  in  yain  for  a  siaaUavd»  fajr  vbtch  we  can  repondla' 
die  catttnoif  sentiflMDiki 

A.  ye«n|rinRa»  iriMaepdasiona  are  ^arm,  ivfll  lie  mom* 
aaoriib^  iMidied  wi^  amnnu  and  tender  images^  thaiia> 
mad  mere  adnneed  iai  Ttars^  wIh^  takes  plearare  in  tidse^ 
pUei^aphloal  veAectkmS)  conoeniin^ 
idCidaMtioii  of  ll|e  pastlbni.  At  twen^,  0«id  miQ^  be  ditf 
i^iNmnitie  mtiidr  |  Hernbe  at  Ibitjr ;  4^d  perhapdi  Taeitos^ 
at  lftf# '  Vfdidy  ^nld  we,  in.si|i:b  eases,  eadeatdtif  t6 en* 
ter  mt^  tbflf  seiitiiBenCif  dT-  ediens  anil  divest  onrsekes  of 
t^eae-pnypenlMes^ifhicli  Mre  natnvs}  to  us.  N(We  cHooes^ 
i)|tFjfbMaite:iratlKiraaiaed^  ^Kiin  a  cMiliM^- 

nfef  0f  hiinuMir  and  dkpoaitionv'  MiHk  or  pasnon)  sendr' 
ndit  oMdUotkni ;  wkiehevw  /of  diese  aaost  predembiaietf^ 
Id  oftr  ti(n^^  it  giv^  i|i  a  ppoi^ar  sympailiy  with  tlie 
widter.wWf^MiibleirtMu/  .    -  :  -  . 

One  iiieirsett  i9  mom  pleased  Wiih  tke  snMime ;  another 
Mdi  the  tender  ;«thtiMlwiabridlhn^  One  haa  a  sti<on^' 
aemifajllty  to  Ms^jhea,?  and  la  tottriemely  studiousr  tf  oot^ 
MetiiearrAiiaA«r'htt»  a^tndr^  )h^  Idling  of  beerdde^ 
and  paFddnet^M^etttyAbsarclidesttid  d^fiMtafbr  one  eteral' 
ted  oi*)ptti^etie  stroke.  Theeor  of  this  xsan  is  endniljrtam^ 
^foWatfJ^.ettlioieen^ss  and  energy ;  that  tnan  is^elighted 
^«riifr^ebiik>liir,i<cli,  tad  haniionidBS  expressions  ShnpB* 
eity  isalfeeti6d'by  one;  ornament  by -another.  Comedy/ 
tsragedy,  satire,  odes,  have  each  its  partisans,  who  prefer 
chat  piajetietiar'  species  of  writing  to  all  bdiers.  ft  h  ptednr' 
ly  an  ertrbr  Mi  a  ^itic,  to  confine  his  iapi>rabtitR)b  to  one 
species.  6r.Myl€^  of  writing,  and' condemn  all  fhe  rest'  But 
It  is  alinost  impossible  not  to  feel  a  predQection  for  that 
arhieh  snit<)  our  particular  turn  and  disposition.  Sochpre- 
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feraacet  'mbh  iiiirooeiit  aiid  uwavoidable^iaKK^  can  n&rerfi^eh* 
aonably  l3e  tbeaibject  of  diq>ote9  became  ttiererjyB.hoaUmf*. 
dar^  by.  which  they  can  be  .decided. 

^or  a  like  reason^  we  are  more  pleaaed^  in  therodnroe'iiC 
onr  re«£iig,  with  .pictures  .aiiid  >  cbaciacteni:  dia|  msenoble 
ofcjpects  ^faich  are  found  in oiir»owii  agedrcbantry^  ihaft 
with  thdse  whi^  describe  la  diffiNreonl  set  of  cnsfeoras^  It  js> 
not  without  some  effbrt^  that  we  recaiicil0oiitaeIi^:laJJbe 
siitiplicity  of  ancient  roannet^,  and  bdhdd  ptiotemb^miwyt* 
mg  water  finom  the  spring,  tad  kings  and  betoes  ditesain^ 
tb^r.own  victuals.  We  may  allow  in  general^  thatlhe 
tepresentation  of  such  manncScs  is  .no  fault  in  the  antbor^ 
nor  deformity  in  the  piece;  but  we.:are  jMt  .so  anptikif 
torched  with  jtbem.  .  For  this  reasoD»  cmhedy  is  ii!Ot,*ciftsi]|r. 
tita^ferred  from.QtiQ:age  or. nation  €6  another.  AFtmdtif 

xfx^c^i  «>r  CJWa  i)f  MftdlwfcveU  nh^f^.  the  fi^^la^y^  upom 
whom  all  the  play  turns,  never  onieei^gxtors  to  the  .spa0f»p' 
tofs,  but  is  alwi^s  kept  behind  the  seeoas,  soitaMy  tovdie 
xes^ved  humonr  pf  the  ancjemt  iGireeks  and  modena  ItiUiata^ 
A  m«»  9f  learning  and  reflection  can  n)ak^  MUowattc^.^ 
these  peculiarities  of  maiii;i^rs|  but  a  eckimtai  audience  ica» 
never  diy|9st  themselves  so  far  of  their  usual  ideas  and  aeiMii-. 
mentsy  as  to  relish  (uctures  which  nowise  reiembli^  them* . 
But  here  there  occurs  a  reflection,  which  n»ay>'  pevMplSf 
b^  useful  in  examining  the  celebrated  controversy  qoi^ 
ceming  ancient  and  modern  learning;  where  we  often  fi^id 
the  one  side  excusing  any  seeming  absurdi^  in  the  ancient^; 
from  the  manners  of  the  age,  an^  the  other  refusing  to  ad^ 
^lit  this,  excuse,  or  at  least  admitting  it  oi^ly  as  an  ifiolqgy 
fpf.  the  author,  not  for  the  performance.  ,  In  my  ppinioi^ 
the  proper  boundaries  in  this  sutyect  have  seldom  been: 
fixed  between  the  ccmtending  parties*  Whjere  any  inn^cei^ 
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pecttli«riltes:((f  jnantwrs  ape  yrepreaenled,  sncU  ^  thptse 

above  menlioiteclt  thej^  0|Nglit  certainly  up  4>e  edmitt^  i|t)i)' 

a  inant  who  is  shocked  with  them,  gives  an  en49Qt  ptpo( 

ef  £ri«e  delkaBtoy  and  neflnemeltL    The  port's  M0ffti9M«£ 

mare  «bfwMi  UfanMiati,  must  Ml  to  ihegrotind  fi^e^^QQir 

HKMi  brick  or  day,  were  mentoraakB  no  tdlowanoefifv  difa 

eontinnal  retxslotioiis  cf  maaneva  and  cnatoihay  and  wfmUL 

admit  of  nothings  but  what  was  suitable  to  the  pretaiUng 

filsfakm; '  Muat  wei  throw  aside  die  ptdtnresof  Our  aate*** 

tova,  becauBCk  oCthtir  nift  aild  fal^ingales  ?  But  wherejihn 

ideas  of -morality  and  deeencj)ridter.  from  btie  age  to!  an*. 

Others  ^ndwhe^Tidioiis'nianntrs  ace  d^9teib$d»)  wkbcwit 

benviaarked.wilb  the  prdiMx ' ebai'aeieqs  .<>f  folain^'  Kidi 

disaipprobation^  tbialwiwl  be  dlowed  to  dis<8giff  Q  the  powa^ . 

and  to  be  a  real  deformity.     I  cannot,  nor  is  i(  pi^qper  il^ 

ahonU,  <iiti^  into  siteh  seaftia»entB;  and  hpwever  :I.  uity . 

exfittse  theipoet,  oa  acoomiC  of  the  manners  qf,  his  ag^  I  r 

nemr  can  relish  the  coi«|)osition»    The  wont  of  :l}unia^i|y . 

and  of  deoBDcy,.  saconspicuous  in  th^  eiMiracters  llraw^jiy . 

several  of  theairaentpoetsi  eyensometiiiiesby^Hpinfr  w4i 

theOi!e^lragedians»  dwinisbes  oonsidwfaUy  ^e.^oerit,^, 

their  noUe  peiA>«tiiMoes, .  mid  gives  modem  .a^prs. an : 

advanti^  iiv)sr..them«      We  are  not  interest^  |n  the 

f(Mrtnnea;aBd  aentiii^ts  o(  such  ix>i]^  heroes:  Wear<. 

displeasfflto  fiiididie  Uipits  of  vice  and.  virtue  so  ninch.wn* 

founded ;  and  whatever  indulgence  we  may  give  to  the 

writer  <m  acc0nnt  of  his  prejudices,  we  camiot.prewl  on  • 

omfselves  to^enter  into  his  sentimeipits,  or  bear  an  afl^tion  . 

to  riiaKaqier%  which,  we  p^tinly  i^^qm^  tf^  be  yiameahle. 

The  4si9e.is  not  the  same  with;  moral  priufipt^  an  wiljh  - 
sp^scidative  opinions  of  any  kind.    These  are  in  cqutismal 
flm^  sjnd  revolution.    The  son  embraces  a  different  syst^fi^/ 
le  fatfa^.     NsEy,  there  scarcely,  is  as^y  man^  who  cai^  . 
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bo&slofgi^  coRBfamejr  <iid  «ifif«micgrin  this  pai«ioii^ar; 
l¥liateTer  apedolalive  erffctfs  ntiy  be  Ibiiml  mOim  poUto 
wi4tiii^eJr^(S^i^<»  cMAtty^  they  detract  buftfiidefrom 
Ad  vili]#  of  lihite  eompoBlcfMs^  Hiettt  neecb  boi  a  certain 
tiH<tt  of  'dkdti^  41*'  llEii^gfaiMtioii  tb'iBttl^'M  eiittnr  ibto  tll^ 
ibid  wpbakau  wbkdi  tbni  ptferailedf  Mid  relish  ihe  aeaA^ 
Ttaanu  €ft  ooMlttrionB  derived  iWim  dienk  B«l  n  vei}r:TJolaDt 
08bit  k  f nqprfiita  to'cibaiige  our  judgilieAt  of  maimersi  aiid 
exril»sMli0ieitU  ofjifprbbaijon  or  bbune,  JoM^orhatsed^ 
diftiraiit  frdm  those  ta  wliieh  the  ntindv  fibui  leng  'cus^eBH 
hili  been  Jhinlliatitied.  An4  whem  a  mafi  it  ccafldeBt  o£ 
the  recCitiide  of  ibet morftl  Mmdafd  bj^wbkh  ha  /udgoi, 
he  te  JQStiy  jeolotfsof  ^  ebd  will  n^t  p^orvevfthe  lendmenta 
of  lad  hieart  fbr  k  tii6meAt»  in  ebmplftisin^e  to  any  .^vfi^taq^- 
wha«aoeiffer» ' - 

Of  lOI '  ir^eculetive  trtotif  ibose  'Whieh  regferd  religiM  we 
thelMst  ^kcvi^bte  iii  composkioiis  of  g^ut;  iv>r  U  it^fmc 
p^inittif^'to  jtidge of  ihe  4$ivUity ot  wbdotdof  any peofAe^ 
or  even  of  single  pei^ons,  by  1^  grctssness  pf  refinement 
cf  their  iheelogiottl  pt4fieiple».  ^  The  s|^e  good  sens^  thttt 
taeii  in  «he  dhfinary  oo6«irremes  of  lift,  to  not 
to  in  reli^ott^  tamtr^  vAAfAk  mte  ivpposed  to 
be  placed iilt6gether  nbove  theo^gnisttieeof  htnuai^eMcm* 
Oh  thi  j' adoowit,  aA  Ihe  absurdkies  tf  dM  peg^  eyeectti^oC 
theofo^'MUrt  be  of^rivkdted  by  ^fy  «Jk^  tif&a  iMitd 
pt^iid  fo  ibitMK  fiast  noti<)ti  of  aiieidhf  pofe^ }  mi  onr 
posterMy,  in  theii*  tMi,  DMistbe^  the  se^e  In^genee  to 
their  fbr^ftlhei^.     Ko  Td%toM  principles  oan  ^rrer  be 
mTp'^f^'Sikk  ftiilt  to  ii^  pdeti  wh»e  they  l^Bi4}A.]l|(ierely 
prinef  pfes,  aM^dtfe  Mi  sh^li  ^^b*dnj^  pdMeedi6n  cif  hl^  %esrt 
as  €er  lay  hiit^  undef  tfie  4mpntatk)h  of  »^etf^  or. 
Where  ttol  happens,  l!h^y  cohfbutt*theijenliraents  orlmo^ 
rawly;  atfd  satf^r.ih^  natureF  boundaries  of  vice  anil^  ytT' 
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tiMtf . .Tiny- pw  tlMir^M tt^f^A hUmMum imwdiktg,  Vi 

divine  wrdtfa  and  vengeance.    Such  gentimeHts,.  .tftoiigh 
they  are  in  reality  very  blameable^  are  considered  as  virtues 
by  the  zealots  of  that  communion,  and  are  represented  in 
their  tragedies  and  epic  poems  as  a  kind  of  divine  heroism. 
This  bigotry  has  disfigured  two  very  fine  tragedies  of  the 
French  tbellre,  Polieucte  and  Athalia  ;  where  an  in^ 
temperate  zeal  for  particular  modes  of  worship  is  set  off 
with  all  the  pomp  imaginable,  and  forms  the  predominant 
character  of  the  heroes.  ^^  What  is  this,"  says  the  sublime 
JoAD  to  JosABET,  finding  her  in  discourse  with  Mathan 
the  priest  of  Baal,  <<  Does  tlie  daughter  of  David  speak 
to  this  traitor  ?  Are  you  not  afraid,  lest  the  earth  should 
open  and  pour  forth  flames  to  devour  you  both  ?  Or  lest 
these  holy  walls  should  fall  and  crush  you  together  ?  What 
is  his  purpose  ?  Why  comes  that  enemy  of  Ood  hither  to 
poison  the  air,  which  we  breathe,  with  his  horrid  pre*- 
sence  ?'  Such  sentiments  are  received  widi  great  applause 
on  the  theatre  of  Paris ;  but  at  London  the  spectators 
would  be  full  as  much  pleased  to  hear  Achilles  teU  Aga- 
memnon, that  he  was  a  dog  in  his  forehead,  and  a  deer  in 
his  heart ;  or  Jupiter  threaten  Juno  with  a  sound  drub- 
bing, if  she  will  not  be  quiet. 

Reli^ous  principles  are  also  a  blemish  in  any  polite  com- 
position, when  they  rise  up  to  superstition,  and  intrude 
themselves  into  every  sentiment,  however  remote  fircMn  any 
connection  with  religion.  It  is  no  excuse  for  the  poet,  that 
the  customs  of  his  country  had  burdened  life  with  so  many 
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teligioiit  eemmoiiies  and  obserraAces,  that  aapartbfit  was 
exittnpt  frdia  tbat  yoke.  It  must  kmver  be  ridkntous  m 
Petrarcklo  eonipai)i^>ib  tnkltfeBS,  Laitra,  to  Jeaira  0»ri9iv 
Nor  is  it  less  licficiiloos  in  that  agreeable  I&ertin^  Boccace, 
r€ty  $0noia£y  to  gjye  thanks  to  Ooo  Almighty  mnd  the 
ladies,  iofc  their  assistance  in  defending  him  i^ainst.  his 
sQ^emies. 
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i^M^^h^^i^iM*iiM*^hi^ftak*i^M* 


,Fxt^ '..  ..*'...•.»«        ^»  »» 

1 HK  greater -^a^t  of  nuuilptifl  .in^y  be  d^ided  iiito  t.wQ 
classes ;  that  Qtshalfino  tbiojcersi  who  &]1  ^hprt  of  the  truth; 
and  that,  of  ciutmsii  tbink«rs»  v^ bo  ^  bejoni  it  :T||f ;  hi,- 
M  <?W;««  bjr  for  tb^ijat  rare j  and, ^ ,wx,«d4,  l^jfif 

imd  jsuiirt  .di$ciiltii^  which  ^jr  i^wit,;  j^hap«^,«^i^  |p 
jp^u«;'b^^  ,wjui^  s)|gr  firodiip)  £p<  djacovciri^  >r)M|^ 

l^andled  bpr  wep  .wbp,  J»vq  ft.fiH:©  iiHrt..f?y  9^  *^*iw- 
.At  woi^t,  Vh^t.^ejr^MjrJs  fl^^^afti-5«B4..»C >.  f|M#» 
. ppst'«oin>  pMoa  tp  cq|p(^ehe^,it»  poe  bM)  howeTer^.l^e 

lit^«  to  b^Tjdwed  5!»pMs..M\:«pttHW.  i>M^,?hi«  w  .W 
those  of  «l^,npf^}i|i{(^»^^  ^>p|keff^«4pif- 

•.^??#te'!^  5fi6pe!r5if9A>r''*.  Fi#.»%'?.*fl«>4iww 

^W^jJ^vfW*^#*r/9«*»f^ffnd%flyisc^    iAR#imi> 
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draw  his  arguments  too  fine,  or  connect  too  long  a  chain 
of  consequences  together.  Something  is  sure  to  happen, 
that  will  disconcert  his  reasoning,  and  produce  an  event 
different  from  what  be  eitpepted*  But  when  we  reason 
upon  general  subjects,  one  may  justly  affirm,  that  our  spe- 
culations can  scarcely  eTer  be  too  fine,  provided  they  be 
just ;  and  that  the  difference  between  a  common  man  and 
a  man  of  genius  is  chiefly  ^^^^  in  the  shallowness  or  depth 
of  the  principles  upon  which  they  proceed.  General  rea- 
sonings seem  intricate^  merely  because  they  are  geneval ; 
n6i*  15  it  iasy  for  tfa^  bulk  of  mankind  t6  distinguish',  in;  a 
great  number  of  particulars,  that  common  circumstance  in 
which  they  ail  agree,  or  to  extract  it,  pure  and  unmixed, 
frova  the  other  superfluous  circuitistancesi  Every  jiidg- 
metit'bif  condnsidni  idth  theni,  is  particular.  They  can-* 
not  enhtge  dieii:  yiew  to  those  miiyersal  propositions^ 
Vhich  comprehend  xmdet  them  an  infinite  niimber  of  ixH 
dfviduals,'  and  include  a  whole  science'  in  a  single  theorem* 
' Their cyeis tuihfomided witSi  j^uch' fn  extensive  prospect ^ 
and  the  conclusions  derived  ftom  it,  even  though  clearly* 
expressed,  -seem  intricate  and  obscure.  But  hbwever  in^ 
tiicilte  they  m&y  sieem,  it  is  cettBih^  ths^t  general  prulctples^ 
if  just  and  sound,  mnst  ahvay^  ^revul  in  tke'gerieYal  course 
^bf  ihii^^/  though  they  may  &il  in  particular  <;ases;  tod 
'  !t4fir^e'chieFbtlsiness  of  philosophers  to  regard  the  gene- 
'irU'cctmrse  of  things.  I  may  ad^  tbatt  it  is  also  the  Chief 
lybdll^'dPpotitfcmns;  esf^cUffljrJnthb  domestic  gote^n- 
i^ebt  tii^'thestiit^  where  the  pdUie  godd,"  which  is,  or 
'  ioWgl^^  to  'be  their  olijjedt, '  dejfiends  on  the  concurrence  of  a 
mttkifiide  of  causes;  not  as  ih  'fore%n  politics,  on  acci- 
a^ts  ^a  ciiaiices,  knid  the  CapHce^  of  a'few  perstois.  This 
tJjtereftre  thadces  the  difference  bebveen  porTMrti/b-^deO 
i^UlsaM>Sraem/'rea^onii)g^^^  sublfley  and 
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IvfiiieiiieDC  uiuch  taott  suitable  to  the  latter  than  io  th^ 
f^Hteer*    ^'      -'        -       •■       • 

^  -J'l'llidi^ht  this  introduction  necessary  befoi^  the  folidMM 
in^dkcourses^n  oommer^^ mone^^  mkrat^  hdkantk  ofhkidei 
$fc:  where)  perb^^  dierd  will  occur  some  (>rincip)eiB  Whtota 
i^re  uncoiamoii^'  and  whid^  may  «eeiB  too  refined  ktidsnl^ 
Ite  f4»r  rachr  vlllgay  subfectow  If  lalge^  let  them-be«^ect6d^ 
But  no  one  ougbt^  to  eiit«rtain  a  prejudice-  agiddst  thmi} 
uerely  because  they  are  0uft  of  the  commoa^mad.  '  •  - 
«yTh«i  greatness  of  a  stete>  affl4the  happiness  of  its  aiit^ 
jects,'  hoW^  indi^nd^At  soever  they  inay  be  sii|^osed  ftl 
soiofle  respects^t  are  ecmunonly  alldired  to  be  itisef^wrabk 
with  regard  ,to  commerce;  and  as  priyate  men' receive 
greater  security ,  in*  the  pop8e$sion  of  their  trade  and  tidiMS^ 
from  the  power  of  the  [public,  so  the  public  beepmes  po^eF** 
ful  in  proportion  to  the  opvlence  and  extensive  comaserce 
of  private  men.  This  maxim  is  true  in  generalf  tfaoagh 
I  caimot  forbear  dynkuig  that  it  may  possibly  admit  df 
eoccqytions,  and  that  we  often  establish  it  with  teo  little  vet- 
serve  and  limitation.  There  may  be  some  circumstances^ 
where  the  commerce,  and  riches,  and  luxury  of  individlials, 
instead  of  adding  strength  to  the  pd»lic,  will  serve  only  to 
ihitt'its  armies,  and  diminish  its  authority ;  among  the 
veighboiiring  natioiis*  Man  is  a  very  variable  being,  and 
•suscqitihleofmaaydiAerentopinianSy  principles,  and  rul^ 
of  bonduot  What  may  be  true,,  while  be  adheres  to  one 
way  of  thii^Jung,  will  be  found  jhlse,  when  he  has  embraced 
an  <^)p6bitie  set  of  manners  and  ofMnioils. 

The  bulk  of  every  state  may  be  divided  into  AifSteml- 
men  and  maiifWifbctwrers.  The  former  are  employed  in  the 
cttltMre  of  the  la^ ;  the  latter  works  up  the  nuiterials  fuc- 
'iridied»by  ihe  former,  into  all  the  commodiUes  which  aie 
necessary  or  ornamental  to  human  life.    As  soon  as  men 


quit  iheM:  ttvpg^  ^tate^  liFhcire  tli^y  GF6,|cbi^jf  IPQ^J^Wtmg 
and  fishing,  they  must  fkll  into  these  two  classes ;  tbo^^ 

tlw  wjs  4f  #griijfiltiirfi  mB^¥  afi/r#^.  A^  »P»t?  nwmi^us 
pMr(  pC  .t|N»  society  S  .  Tup9  and  exp^riWP^  wpro?e  ao 
mildi  tbese  ^tUp  ib^  ^Im^A  may  eA^Uy  opuiiiiam  H  i^udl 

gfgfttef  utimber.  of  tow.  ikm  tk<»i0  ^ho;  4i^  Mwif^iitt^y 

mmtfiKtUi:^  t9;ta^Aa  »r^ 9q .^«{iloy odt        .. 
If  theih^aiqmsftiiow  bitaift  ifiply  tbembelvfa  to^lMtenr 

Aeir  Mii  fm  tbd  bappiiiftto  9f  tboi  smkkJ^fi:  dMjf  nftwd 

mhkh  they  wouM  0fh«nv^h|i¥9  bMAUnaiMiutmted.  But 
m^Jipl  aoirtJMr  fiohteite  fa^  propoMdifot  Ib^  oi»|iloyiB«iii 
^  idMifsa.  mqMrfliiiMa  ^aftda?  :Mo)r  aM.Ui^  aovecdgniAy 
daiM.to  thfiii%:ffid  ba4>tey  ilwifn  tAfl^te  aiulrfimittb.il^ 
i^cratoe;  the  do^uiiMa  pf  ;tbe  jiMIe  4bi^d«  Md  jps^  Iw 
'&iM.i^r4ittratr  ntlipiiii  ?.  Jf  .-is  «iiftaNb  aMt:ifa»  fi»)mff .d^ 

^ruikwMQ  jaild  jnMhibatttKteiVp  itv^  «iippprt.flate  biidi»ih 
idies.lOifiimiebigfaBater.exleht^.  liai:(wh^ftigrea£iiiiiy 
iurtB  am  rtqtdredto  numster;  tbZthe  ioJKiicy  «f  .paitigikr 
ptesdiis»>  fUate  AerefiDorB  wpid&dtD/Bc^ja  Und.of j^'|i^^^ 
faelw«ei»thd:greatiiiifid  oi^lh^statewid  tihfc  fiftppfaiBiB  flf^dne 

•  Mons.  Melon,  in  -W>iHi^tiW)»y t<waHWn''IOiJWB^i><f  f>«n»t 

Mnts  1  tJTo  onfv  artisans ;  one  belongiiiA  to  the  law,  cjt^urcb,  and  military ; 
and  one  roercnants>  financiers,  and  bourgeois,   Tius  calculation  is  certainiy 
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iMibrMt  A  fltflMe  it  mmtr  gTMter  than  wImh  aU  lU  »iipfr« 
Ihoos  ha^dfran^  amphiyad  ki  tlie  seiwio^  cf  die  p«Uic* 
The  eftte  juid  MnvteaieiiMof  pmatp  pestoni  B6qime»  thst 
tlMieluuidsflhqQUbe'amidoyQ^uifli^  TbeoM 

a«iitt^Mbe*«tidkdbit«ttiieexpaneeftbeotb^.    A9 
tlKfeimiiiifiM^tlie  gOTeMign  nmil  emronclk  on  the  luxiiiy 
of  lMUytll|al%  M  tli0  lu$,Uff  of  iiidlvichiak  must  dimumli 
Act  fiiMBy  a»i  tfbmcii:  the  amMHoft  of  the  sovevejgoi 
'  N<>l^i»tllil^XMbodlligiMrely<4iiMriiml^'^^ 
cd  OA  liiflldi7  and  evp^riMiefi.    The  MpnUio  of  filpurti^^ 
ipM^  eerudnly  mofe  piMrdfftil  than  may  Itate  lunr  is  the 
W0rUif  Mkakf^Ag  of  M  equal  number  of  people],  and'thie 
w%e  e#lti|>'etfdiwiy  lo  the  imnt  of  coinnitic^  aad  lujfmiy* 
Hie  Heteced  "werie  the  labomeni;  the  Spi|rta]|9  were  ibe 
^ioldievs  or  gentleiiieiu    Jt  is  e^denty  tb«t  dM  ]aboBr4af> 
the  Belotiii  eonihl  not  haiw  nii|intained  so  gveat  a  nim^kr  > 
of  SptfftM^  had  ih^se  tetter  tked  in  ease  tad  delicaojV'^ 
and  given  ettph^ment  to  a  greai  variefy  of  tradeft  and  mm* ; 
nafii^titreii.    The  Ukepoli;^  posy  be  remarhe^  v^  Rome* 
And)  ifld004  ttrrougbout  all  ancient  bistorfs  it  is  obstivaN ' 
Me,  that  tfieiQudiestiK^ublks  rtdsed  and  fnaiataiaad  gfpdti  - 
er  ayttleft,  than  sUtes^  consisting  of  tHple  Ihe  nbmber  of. 
inhnbitafitS)  kt^  ttble  to  support  at  pfesetit:    It  is'eDfl»i>: 
putfld,  that  In  mi  Earopean  nsftioos^  i3ie  proportioii  be- 
t04H^  JMAdi^  end  people  dees  not  eatefeed  <»ie  to  a  h]|pi«*r 
dx^v-    dull  We  ireedi  that  th«  icitf  of  Rome  ialone,  with  lb 
smril  tertitot^^  raised  and  meiniained,  in  early  times,  teir  ^ 
Isgientf  ttgpliyit  the  Latins.     Athens,  the  whole  jof  wbms  *  - 
dominions  was  not  larger  than  Yorkshire,  sent  to  the  ex- 
pecfiddii  agaitlst  fltcilyilear  tbtty  thousand  men^.    JXd- 
fiysiiis  the  elder,  it  Is  said,  maintained  a  standing  army  of 

f  "  -••■  :         -    •  '  '         ■    '      .J!v        •    .     ■ 
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a  buodcad  ibanfliad  foot,  and  ten  ihcMisaiid  bomfi,  besidsi: 
a  large  fleet  offimr  buodred  sail  ^  s  tboiigk:hi8  ttfrtlones; 
aKtended  na  fiurther  than:  tbe*eit|r  of  Syracliae^  abovl.a. 
third  of  the  ialaod  of  Sicily^  and  some  seaport  towns  and 
gaftrrisoes  onr  the  ceasi  of  Italy  and  lUyAdonu    J(  is  true* 
theianiiient  armies^  in  time  of  war,  aubsiittel  mtkk  upon 
plonder  t.  But  did  niH. the  enemy  plunder  in  thefar  turn  ?s 
which  was  a  more  i^inovs  Ir'ay  of  levyiog  it  Itoa^  then  any. 
other  fhat  could  be  derised.    In  short,  np  |Mrt>bable  rea- 
son eail  be  assigned  for  the  great  power  of  the  more  an*^ 
ctent  states  above  the  modem,  bat  their  want  of  f^mraerce^ 
and  Ittxnry.    Few  artisans  wdce  maintained  by  the  labour/ 
oC'die  faiteera,  and  tfaer^re  more  soldiers,  might  Ihrn  up-/ 
on  it.    LiYy  says^  that  Rome^  m  his  time^  would  Bad  it* 
diffionk'to  raise  as  large  an  army  as  that  which,  inlier 
ettl^  days,  she  9&A  out  against  the  Gauls  and  Latins  ^. 
Instead  of  .those  soldiers  who  fought  for  liberty  and^^em^*. 
pire  in  Oamillus's  time,  there  were, .  in  Augustus's  days, 
musiolans,  painters,,  cooks,  f>layers,  and  tailors ;  and'  if. 
the  landf  was  equally  cultivated  at  both  periods,  ft  could  cer- 
tainly maintain  equal  numbers  in.  the  one  prdi^sion  as  «- 
ih  the  other.    They  added  nothing  to  the  mere. necessa- 
ries of  life,  in  the  latter  period  more  than  in  the  finmer* 

It  is  natural  on  this  occasion  to  ask,  whether  sovereigns  i 
may  ilot  return  to  the  maxims  of  ancioit  policy^  and  eon- . 
suit  ihetr  own  interest  in  this  respect,  more  than  the  hap- 
piness of  t^eir  suhjjects  ?  I  answer,  that  it  appears  to  me 
almost.'  impossible;  and  that  bepause  ancient  policy  was 

«  DioB.  Sua,  UU  t^  XbU  fcqoiiiM^  I  own,  i$  MUKwiut  tUfpicioiM,  not 
to,8aj  wone;  chiefly  becau^  this  army  w«*  not  coiqpoied  of  dtisensi  but 
of  mercenary  forces. 

k  Tm  LiTiiy  lih.  TiL  c9p.  84.  "  Adeo  in  qum  laboramus,"  saya  be,  <'  sola 
"  creTimus,  diritias  luxuriamque.** 

S 
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of  tbingf .  It  U  «»^U  kqpwn.with  what  peculiar  laws  3pattA 
wa#  govexiMdy  and  wb«/^ a  prodigjr  that  republic  i^jitttfy. 
asteeined  by  evcfypne^  wlio  has  coas^deved  huqaaii  potu^e,. 
as  •  it  ha&  di^pl^jed  itaelf  ii^  ,<^ther  iMttions,  aud  .othf^r,  #g«^ 
Were  the  testiaioay  of  history  less  poajtive  axi4  'cirouair 
stantial,  such  a  goF^nunentTouldiippe^r  a  iii€s;e  p^ jloso*) 
phical  whiat  or  fictioDy  and -impossible  ever  to  be  r«d^l^, 
to  practice.  And  though  the  Roman  i^d  ot^ei;,anci«yat, 
republics  weresupported,  on  principles  som/^whait^^ore  n»* 
tural>  yet  was  there  an  extraordinary  concurrence  ^f  cir- 
cumstances, to  make  them  submit  to  such  grievous  bur- 
dens. They  urere  free  states ;  they  were  small  ones ;  i|ini 
the  ^e  being  martial,  all  .their  neighbours  were  }caati^nk« 
aUy  ii^^ani^.  Fre^om  naturally  begets  public  qpirit^  "^iBf^ 
<;ially  in  small  sta^s ;  and  this  public  spirit,  this  amor  pa- 
truifp  m)|^  incTc^ase)  when  the  public  is  almosib  in  continual, 
alarm,  and  men  are  obliged,  every  moment,  to  expose^ 
themselves  to  the  greatest  dangers  for  its  defence.  A  con** 
tinual  succession  of  wara  makes  every  citizea  a  soldier: 
He  takes  the  field  in  his  turn :  And  during  his  ^eryJ^e  he. 
is  chiefly  maintained  by  himself*  This  servicq  is  indeed, 
equivalent  to  a  heavy  tax ;  yet  is  it  less  felt  by  a  people 
addicted  to  arms,  who  fight  for  honour  and  revenge  moca 
than  pqy,  and  are  unac^^uainted  with  gain  and  industry,, 
as  well  as  pleasure  '•  Not  to  mention  the  great  equality 
of  fortunes  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  republic 
where  every  fields  belonging  to  a  difierent  proprietor,  was 
able  to  maintain  a  family^  and  rendered  the  numbers  pf  ci«>, 
ti^ns  very  considerable^  even  without  trade  and  majapfac^, 
tures« 

■    *       '  .      .  .  • 

•  See  Nori  [O.] 
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But  thiMigh  the  want  of  trade  aoid  maiittflictttires)  among 
a  Free  and  very  maitial  {(eople^  may  donjetifiifes  htLire  poi 
olher  /eieist  ih$n  to  render  t)<^  jpnUie  more  jM^erftiV  it  uf 
o&rtaini  tbat»  m  the  cMundh  coitt'si  of  biiman  aifififs,  if 
idlI:hav^a^qi|ite(X)ntTin^'teQifei^  doterisighsiKmsttEike 
niitollind  as  they  find  themv  and  cannbt  pretend  to  intro^ 
dttee  anjr  vloki^t  ehang^  iti  iheir  princifiles  and  ^ays  of 
^hiking.  A  long  cotirse  of  iime,-  with  a*  vatiety  of  acci-i 
deiits  and  cirptimstances,  are  Teqni^te  to  prodnce  th^^ 
gfeak  i^eroltttiohdy  whidk  so  iiii»fth  diverftify  the  facef  of  hur»' 
maA  dfidrs.  And  the  less  natural'  any  set  of  principled 
are;  which  support  a  particular  socii^ty,  the  tnore  difltcalty' 
lirSI- a  legislator  meet  with  iii  Taikliig  ahdcnhiiratingthem^* 
|t  is  Hs'test  p<ili(^y  to  comply  with  'th^ '  feoinnion  b«ft  of 
mankind:  aiid  itive^  it  all  tWe  ^mprdvem^hts  of  wliicli  it  isn 
^saeptible.  I^ciWy  a6cotdinfit  tcf  (hfe  'most  natural^ours.e* 
of  things,  hidtistry,  and  arts^  attdtrailfe,1facrda$^  thfepo^er ' 
of  the  Sovereign,  as  well  as  the  hapi)ineSs"of  the  subjects} 
and  that  policy  is  violent  which  aggrandizesf  the  public  by 
the  porerly  of  Individuals,  IlilswiU  e&sily  appear  front  ^ 
feW  cOiisiderati<khs/  wh7ch  will  titeserit  to  qs  the  cohseqtien* 
ces  of  sltiih  and  barbitrity.  •'    ^ 

HHifere  inannfhcttires  and  mechasiic  arts  Are  not  culti<>' 

•  ...  .      . 

vated,  tile  biilk  of  the  people  must  apply  themselves  to 
agrfcultur^;  add  if  thelt  skill  and  iheMstry  increasie,  there 
n^tist  arise  a  ^at  superflmty'  from  their'  labow,  beyond* 
iritat  suffices  to  maintain  them.    They  have  no  tempta-* 
tion,  therefore,  to  increase  their  skill  and  industry;  since 
they  cannot  eki^ange  that  ^aper^uitv  fo^'any  commodir 
ties  which  may  serve  eJther  to  their  plea^re  or  Vanity/ 
A  habit  of  indolence  naturally  prevails.    The  greater  part 
of  the  land  lies  uncultivated.     What  is  cultivated,  yields 
not  its  utmost,  for  want  of  skill  ana  assiduity  in  tlie  farm- 
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ers*  If  at  any  time  the  public  exigencies  require  that 
great  numbers  should  be  employed  in  the  public  service, 
the  labour  of  the  people  furnishes  now  no  superfluities  by. 
which  these  numbers  can  be  maintained.  The  labourers 
cjbnnot  increase  their  skill  and  industry  on  a  sudden. 
Lands  uncultivated  cannot  be  brought  into  tillage  for  some 
years*  The  armies,  meanwhile,  must  either  malce  sudden 
aad  videnl  conquests,  or  disband  for  want  of  snbsisisnce. 
A  regidai*  attick  or  defence,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  expect* 
ed  flrdm  such  a  people,  and  their  soldiers  must  be  as  igno-- 
xHnt'aud  unskilful  as  their  farmers  and  manufiusturers. 

Every' thing  in  the  world  is  purchased  by  labour;  and. 
onr  passions  ai^  the  only  causes  of  labour.  When  a  na^- 
tion  abounds  in  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts,  the  pro-> 
piietor^  6f  land»  as  well  as  the  farmers,  study  agriculture 
98  a  science,  and  redouble  their  industry  and  attention. 
The  superfluity  which  lurises  firbm  their  labour,  is  not  lost ; 
but  is  exchanged  with  mahuiactur^  for  those  commodities 
ifhich  men's  luxury  now  makes  them  covet.  By  this 
mean^  land  famishes  a  great  deal  more  of  the  necesteries 
of  life  than'what  suffices  lor  those  who  cultivate  it.  In 
times  of  pc^ce  and  tranquillity,  this  superfluity  goes  to  the 
maintenance  of  manufacturers  and  the  improvers  of  liberal 
arts.  But  it  is  easy  for  the  public  to  convert  many  of  these 
manufactul:ersinto  sdLdiers,  and  maintain  them  by  that  su- 
perfluity which  atises  from  the  labour  of  the  &rmers.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  this  is  the  case  in  all  civilized  go- 
vernments. When  the  sovereign  raiseis  an  army,  what  is 
the  ccMis^quedce  ?  He  imposes  a  tax.  This  tax  obliges  all 
the  people  to  retrcjuch  what  is  least  necessary  to  th^  sub- 
sistence. Those  who  labour  in  such  conmiodities  must 
either  enlist  in  die  troops,  or  turn  themselves  to  agricul- 
ture, and  thereby  oblige  some  labourers  to  enlist  for  want 
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iip'soitnidi  bteon  wid  tbat  ofiil Idpilfy^fHiklr tke^ob^^ 
IksnaT^laf  ixIiiiD,  .iridio&t  dq)m  •f^tlie  moei^' 

sorics  «£IUe. :  Tbemoirelabaiir, ftlMrefiite^  tbatis  ain{d«3fiMb 
beyoed  iure  h^ctealdeBj  die  jidM  powic^^  diM^ 

sniee  the  peiaonB'idiigi^Bd  i^'tUatUiour  inajr^tfidly  be>rai]^^^ 
yjBdteA to^tteptdjiiflEsei^icfti.  '  III v^tKUt-vpAmimfliiiift^i* 
tacei^  Aere  ndfbe  ih»  Mat  ncmber  of .'bMdt^-  bull  I|i0r4 
k  not  dK.aaiiie.qoaitfiiy  of  kbomv  not  oC:tk^«Bitt^ldfiJk 
All  die  Uxmr  ia  diew  Wstowed  iip4ii  necesMfitt%  Vftikk* 
cfaiLajmit  bfil^e  car  Ao  alytfeiheiifc  ' 

^6f  ll^  4tftt^  we  ma  g«it  vienara'imittd  widi  i»gittick'td« 
tnde  aaid;  mann&ctptea.    1 1  li  w  violent  Mtkid^  fttiS^  hli 
inasi:easiB8  imprwiactMe/:i»(  bbi^ ti>&iabottrer<i^'  tfliV>il»' 
order  taxuserfrcAn  tlwland  iBicmilfaim>ii^fli(:Mdbkt^  lAtk^^ 
sdf  andfianHjCA    IliTiiiabliilii:«tii.»tbafabt^^ 
mbditui^  and:fau?ilt  do  it  oEinnwetf  ;*  dftevi^drdl^  3«>»WilK 
find  it  eosf  ta'tfeiae  lunne  piitt  cC.hiasttfMtiMddr'iabiMftV^ 
and  empldvit  mlha^pulMic  sectic^  wiiooiititMrilN?  mm  hii^> 
MNiited  setunu  :  Be^«  abciistoniiid  to  iifidiuti^,;  lie^irfil 
think  thia  less  gmvoas^  thanif  at  onoe  yoa  obligad  hiiii^ts^t 
an  aiigiEDentation  of  kbeiQr  withputMy  tti|wardi    l^e  otee^  • 
is  th^  san^e  witU  tegard  to  flia«4ber<  iMeinbers  ^ the  Maicf« 
Thk  greater  is  tibe  stock  cB  labour  of  ^  kinds^  die  greater 
qwintitj  may  be  takoi  froinrdieheii]^,  witiboiit^akin^  crhy^ 

scmibk  alteratioii  in  it*^  :  

A  public  ^granaiy  of  a^rti^  a  stor^hoase  ^^^otodi,  a  isHh 
gaisine  of  aidir;  all  tbeae  »iu«t  tye'  dlbwdd  rdd  riches  and 
strengdimaiij  stata  Tmde  and  indastiy  are  really  no- 
tfaSng.^tfit  atodc  of  labour^  trbiob,  in  times  of  jfieace  and 
tranqfirillity,  iir  eilipioyad  for  the  ease  and  satisfaction  of 
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imjIUUmtsi  huLkt,lkit  «x%6nciis  of  state,,  jdmj  io  pmi  be 
^mSi  ^  puftifd  idinita^^^  Coktd  we  .onrott  ^  city' » 
tea kiad) ^'fiurtt^dxsamp; «a4  mfiisft  ialo  ea<li  bteaal m 
■uitilM  ^^genns,  ancl^sudh  a  pvsaicn  fiir.pyriilic  gppd;  at 
tD  innkeisiiery  oi^  wdUng  taiin^ecgo  tbe  giMbtsI  hms^ 
Mfk  fer  lAvAke  of  l^e  {lufaiiiv  Oiese  't&flMrii  ifii^ 
mi^9  as  iiiaBoieiitl%M6,<  piovi  alaoift  a  suffiaieatjipiirtt 
iadaatr^  and^uppom  te  coiudimhy.  It  wonU  tbcWibf 
advantageous,  as  inxsanps,  tobanidii  diX  aria  and  hwurjit 
aodi^  fay:Mstriotikadb  qn  aqtupaga^a^dtahk^  make  Aa  ifro- 
^rJaiaos  andfaai^  laal  longnr  tliah  if  diie  artny  vnw  loadt 
e^*'  with  isi.  hufliber  cF  lUperffakxiS  fttalnavs.  'But  .m.ih^A 
pttneqdaa'  arelj^  fliAotarestedt  aiuLtoo dyffmltit<ralipr 
p6it|  il  m^  re^itasite  to  gorarn  mep  fagr  €lha#  pa>aia»»>lifci 
aoiMMtio  ihaas.'withLfa  spiril  of.aiwripeiasid.uidiiilijt^  Mt 
att<]tldDefiy<  l^a^csDip  i(^'ia.4lw  oaaa^  Midi  with  ^sib 
|wt%mi»'4ratiiiaa^  ba^i^ie  {^ovqaoiia  flov  ih  {riapotliAt 
afedycli^gerJ  .'Sta  bMfaloi9«f:tk«  whole  is  aftittaiqpp^xteAl 
AMI  ^ha-MUiiirat  b^  of  difar/xqaii^^  beii|f  mdiar  ^xniop^ 
wMir  feidindttalai  aS'  mAl  as[  tbe  public,  Aid  Aeiir  acommt 
b  Aid  olkiav(to]kdJof  liiNMti  x^ 
'Th^attde<j|)iAtfa'oiioEYaa|jN^  us  fee  ilia  ad<» 

tl^lttgli:  #f  >bMi^  4Mii^  the  povnte  of 

the^^tati^ air ^tf^ aa di0  mhes  anil  bappineaaof  the anfat 
jeet    Iriiiarttiaifestlttfiatook  of  Ifboarinthenati^ 
i^  M4isiffitljsi  iaOb^  share  of  it  he  fiadtf  liar 

tiossary  t*^  die  satvitie  of  thepublic  Fonefg^  trade,  by  i*i 
kopditii^  fiiMisli^  maucnMls<for  new  iiiaiiufrG(aiifi<9  iind» 
by  ita  eOD^rtoy  it'i^odwils  laboor  in:pavlaoiilar  cofoiBO^Ut 
ti^  vAAkh  taaid'  not  be:ogiisiBiiad  at  borne. .  In  jdioat,  a 
Ungdoiti'tfMftt  has  %  lafge  hqpott  add  eiqiort,  miist  abound 
BMire  nfth  iiidtciti^y,  «id  'Aatemtdtigrefl  upon  Adbmeum 
itit  ttix^ri^VthaK  a  kiti^in  whicb  resto  oontentad  wish 
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its  ntttfye  coinmodittes.  It  is  therefiuse  waani  povoful^  as 
irdil.  as  richer  and  hi^pier.  The  indindnals  rpap  the  be» 
fiefit  of  thase  commodities,  so  fiir  as  they.giatify  the  seases 
land  appetites ;  and  the  public  is  also  a  gainv'^  whiie  s 
greater  stMk  pf  labour  is,  by  this  mean^storedup  against 
Imy  piddic  exigency;  that  is,  a  greater  number. of  Idbo- 
riou»  men  are  maintained,  who  may.  be  diverted  to  the 
public  serriee,  without  robbii^  any  one  of  the  necessariesi 
or  even  the  chief  conveniences  of  life. 

If  we  consnlt  history^  we  shall  find,  that  in  most  natik»s 
foreign  trade  has  preceded  aaj  refinemeut  in  home  maniif 
fiictures,  and  given  birth  to  domestic  luxary^    The  temp* 
t^lion  is  stronger  to  m#ke  use  of  foeeign  Goniiti9iditici[ 
which  are  ready  for  use,  and  which  are  entirely  ne^ .  tQ 
iis»  than  to  make  improvements  op.  any  domestic  ocnbdum 
dity,  which  always  advance  by  slowjdi^rees^  and  never 
aftct  u^  by  their  novelly.    T^eit^rofit  i^  also  very  grea{ 
in  courting  what  is  superflteas.athome,  and  .what  beaita 
no  pprice,  to  foreign  natjpns^  whose  soil  or  climate  is  not 
favourable  to  that  commodity.     Thus  men  become  ao* 
quainted  with  the  phaturea  of.  luxury,  and  the  pn^Ua  of 
commerce ;  and  their  cUuxusy  and  imbtftryy  bemg  once 
awakened,  carry  them  on  to  farther  improvements  in  every 
branch  of  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  ti:iide;  and  this  per- 
haps IB  the  chief  advantage  which  arises  from  a  conpmerpe 
with  strangers.    It  rouses  men  irom  their  indolepce ;  and 
presenting  the  gayer  and  more  opulent  part  of  the  nation 
with  oligacts.  of  luxury  which  they  never  before  dreamed 
et,  raises  in  them  a  desire  of  a  UKNre  splendid  way  of  life 
than  what  their  samestors .  enjoyed*    And,  at  ^e  same 
time,  the  few  merchants  who  possess  the  secret  of  this  im« 
portatioik  and  exportation,  makfe  tP^^^  prt>fits,  and  be^. 
coming  rivals  in  weiflth  to  the  aulcieiit  bobility,  tempi 
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9ther  adventurers  to  become  their  rivaU  in  commerce* 
Imitation  sOon  diffuses  all  those  arts,  while  domestic  ma-> 
nufitcturers  emnlate  the  forexgn  in  ii^eir  impnovements,  and 
work  up  every  home  commodity  to  the  utmost  perfection 
of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Hieir  own  steel  and  iron,  in 
snch  laborious  hands,  become  equal  to  the  gold  and  rubies 
^the  Indies* 

'  ^Wiien  the  affisurs  of  the  society  are  once  faroi^t  to  this 
situation,  a  nation  may  Ipse  most  ofits  foreign  trade,  and 
yet  continue  a  great  and  powerful  people*  If  strangers 
will  not  take,  any  partioukr  eonmiodity  of  ours,  we  nmst 
cease  to  labour 'in  it*  The  same  hands  will  turn  then«> 
selves  toiiraxds:  some  refinement  in  other  omimodities  whidi 
maiy  be  wanted  at  hoine;  and  there  must  always  be  »»• 
terials  fiar  tBeni  to  woidc  vpon,  till  <erery  peroon  in  ihe 
ntai^  who  possesses  riches,  enjoys  as  great  plenty  of  home 
commodities^  and  those  in  as  great  perfeotion  as  he  de* 
sires;  whidi  can  never  possMy  happen.  China  is  repre* 
sented  as  one  of  the  mostfburishkig  empires  in  the  worlds 
though  it  has  vdry  little  commerce  beyond  its  own  terri-» 
tori^s. 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be 'considered  as  a  superfluous  ^ 
gression,  if  I  heare  observe,  that  as  the  innltitude  of  me- 
chanical arts  is  advantageous,  so  is  the  great'number'of 
persons  to  whose  share  the  pi%>ductions'of  these  arts  faUJ 
A  too  great  disproportion  among  the  citizens,  weakens 
any  state.  Evb*y  person^  if  possible,  ought  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his.  kbouiv  in  a  full  possession  of  aU  the  necea« 
saries,  and  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life.  No  one  cao 
doubt  but  such  an  equality  is  most  suitable' to  human  Qa<« 
ture,  and  diminishes  much  leas  from  the  kafjpinug  of  the 
rich,  than  it  adds  to.  that  of  the  poor.  It  also  augments 
the  pawiar  cfthe  stette^^  and  nfakiss  any  exSraordinary  taxes 


or  impositions  be  paid  svith  aioTe  chBerfUnesEs.  '.  l^dre 
ihe  riches  «rc  cbgTDss^d.lgr  n.fdVf  ^siesk  .vmU  caottituti 
i«ry  largely  to  diesup^ljihg  of  ihe  {itibliidiiiaoeasiliss  j  lint 
vvHen  tbe  riches  ar£  kliq^erisjed  vmmg^jBiiiUitndasi  Ijlbe  jaw 
den  feels  light  on  eveiy  afaoalder^  and  dbe  taaLe&  iMcfe/nM 

Add  to  this,  that  where  the  riches  are  in  fisrlhivficft^ 
these  mitist  eB|oy  aU  ihie  poivee,  ftadwiOl'fleadiijr  ic«if^ire 
to  ky  kbe/viNde  burdta  on  tf»  ^oor^  .acDd:.fi|>|fffm'.ibcfti 
still  fiother^  taihe  diadolirBgemdRt  of  all  indnaMTi.   >  :   - 

in  this,  ciroiilnstance  fionsiat^.idie  g^eal';»3^witaigd'of 
£agland  above  any  nation  at  jHre^ent.'ia  the  wddd^  or.  thai 
appeara  la  the  reconis  of  any  sloiy^  .  it  is  titac^  the  £n(g« 
lisb  ftel  .some  disadTantal^s  in  finreigii  tcafle  fay  the'  Mgh 
pvke  of  Uboqr,  nrhsck  Js  in  fiart  Ifaer/eSect  oTthe  tictiek.'of 
thciv  aortisaiis,  as  well  as  of  the  fdctoty  of  moof^.;  But  oa 
foreign  tsade  is  sot  t^e  most  material .  ctreaiQ8tiHai9§4  !(>  14 
not  to  be  put.  in .  coippetitkn  with  dbe  huppb^^a  pf  ^ 
mdmy  millions ;  and  if  libare  were  xto  liioire  lo  wci^i:  to 
them  Ifaat  fitte  government  under  which  they  liv^  tfaia 
alone  were  sufficient  The  poverty  of  the  common  peo^ 
pie  iaanatmeal,  if  ndt  an  infidUUd  effect  of  abadlute  ibo- 
naarchy ;  Ihoug^  I  donbt,  whether  it  be  always  tn^  on  the 
other  hand,  that  their  riches  are  aaa  infallible  resdU.bf  U-* 
berty*  liberty  must  be  attended  with  particular  aoci** 
dents,  and  a  oertaoi  tum  of  thinking,  in  order  to  produ<^ 
that  eflbot*  Lord>  Bacon,  acdountiag  for  the  jgreat  advan-i 
tages  obtained  by  the  English  la  tlieir  wars  with  France^ 
ascrUies  them  diieBy  to  Ae  superior  eate  and  plenty  of  the 
common  people  amongat  Ae  fdnaer;  yet  the  govelrndieift 
of  the  two  ku^ooiis  .was,  at  (hat  tiaie^  pretty  bioch  alike* 
Where  the  labtairexs  and  artisonti  are  aoctetomed  fo  vdrii 
for  low  wages,  and  to  retain  bn<  a  smftil  paM  of  the  fruits 
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iQi*itiitfc]ily/ia  lUsttrir  Aeir .  OMBrilfeiMk,  or  ircai^fiiiteittiikaig 
-rixJaaghiMiitpi ihi lijjhi i ii  dwir  vngeS';. but mBtiirbeijl.'tiic^ 
we:«ocuBi9>aiifal' rtti  a  nwn^  plmdfalliaijr  of  iife»  it^JBoeis^ 
fdc'tUe.rldii:  ift/ali  /srbitrwy  ^iaerDiasRt;,'.itdiOonlipiatB 
4i^iiintr  iidB^'fBd.ti]9dv:the^oleJMtdai'l>f  ib&taxHTon 
<iittirfdiouldeyB*^  'Z'  •' 

it  la«y«cfecii'«iff'Qdki  yoiAtkmi  tk^  l)k^  peitettjr  lof  the 
4M«inioK  pecfple io  Fmace,  itaiy»  «ii4  Spftfai)  k^.tn  mme 
mtfairarey  4wwittg  to?  the  swpetpfer  ric<i»«  ^  the  tfeU  wkI  hap^- 
piness  of  the  climate  7  y8ttliefffei«uittt«MMtt«oii&tb.jttfifetfy 
-Cfais^pAndbz.  Ia  such  a  fiiMfiftOtt)d  or  «<»}  to  t^iM kif  {hose 
Qoore  iDiiCbem  regions,  agricultuveisaneasyort;  andoiUi 
ttan,  with  fkicoople  of  aornf  horses^  will  be  able,  in  a.sei^ 
-90^9.  to  cultivate  M  »iuoh  land  as  wIU  pey  a  pr^y  %6t}^^ 
dBSobie  rent  4o  <fbe  propriecor,  AU  «he  aM,  whidh  the'ftMc- 
imer Idaqwi^ift'toAearVe  hts  grouad  fallowfor  a  y^ar,  as  sboti 
4U(ii  n4«dHiuttdd;  and  the  warmth  of  the  siin  dkme  and 
4ttli]peratlim49f  d|e  ^imate  enrkh  it,  and  restore  Its  feiti- 
^Jky*  Sadk  pMt  peasai^  cberefiMpe,  require  only  n  siknpfe 
-flHaintenance  for  theur  labour.    They  have  no  sto4k  or 
«iiehes  ^idi  45l^im  more ;  and  at  the  same  tlise  they  are 
fbr  4ver  depeadeat  on  the  landlord,  who  giteff  no  leases, 
-ttor  fears  {li^his  land  will  bespoiled  by  the  ill  methods  of 
xnltivation*     In  Engki^d,  the  land  ia  rich,  but  ooar;se.; 
-fluost  bq  cuitivBted  at  a  great  expense ;  and  fMxiduces  slen- 
i^r  crapSf  wheh.not  cavefully  mansfged,  find  by  a  method 
which  gives  not  the  full  profit  bnt^in  a -course  of  several 
years.     A  farmer,  therefore,  in  England  must  have  a  con- 
siderable stock,  and  a  long  lease ;  which  beget  proportion- 
al profits.    The  vineyards  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy, 
that  often  yield  to  the  landlord  above  five  pounds  per  acre, 
are  cultivated  by  peasants  who  have  scarcely  bread :  The 
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reasoni%  that  peasants  need  no  stock  bat  their  own  limbs, 
with  instroments  of  husbandry,  which  they  can  buy  &r 
twen^  shillings*  The  fiurmers  are  commonly  in  some  bet- 
ter circmostanoes  in  those  countries.  But  the  gvaziecs  axe 
most  at  their  ease  of  all  those  who  cultivate  the  hmd.  The 
reason  is  still  the  same.  Men  must  have  profits  propor«> 
tionable  to  their  expense  and  hazard.  Where  so  considep> 
able  a  number  of  the  labouring  poor,  as  the  peasants  and 
farmers,  are  in  very  low  circupistances,  all  the  rest  must 
partake  of  their  poverty,  whether  the  government  of  that 
nation  be  monarchical  or  republican* 

We  may  form  a  similar  remark  with  rj^ard  to  the  ge- 
neral history  of  mankind*  What  is  the  reason,  why  no 
people,  liviog  between  the  tropics,  could  ever  yet  attain  to 
any  art  or  civility,  or  reach  even  any  police  in  their  g»- 
vemment,  Aud  any  military  di^pline ;  while  few  nations 
in  the  temperate  climates  have  been  altogether  deprived  of 
these  advantages  ?  It  is  probable  that  one  cause  of  this 
phenomenop  is  the.  warmth  and  equality  of  weather  in  .the 
torrid  ;^ne,  .which  render  clothes  and  houses  less  requisite 
for  the  inhabitants,  and  thereby  remove,  in  part,  that  im>- 
cessity,  which  is  the  great  spur  to  industry  and  iaventign. 
Cwri$  Q€9u»»  morialia  ccrda.  Not  to  mention,  that  the 
fewer  goods  or  possessions  of  tbi^  kind  any  pec^le  en^ 
joy,  the  few^r  quarrels  are  likely  to  arise  amongst  them, 
and  the  less  necesaity  will  there  be  for  a  setdied  polijce  or 
regular  authority,  to  protect  and^fend  them  from  foreign 
enemies,  or  fw>m  <jach  odier*  '  .   :     '  ^ 
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LiVXvuY  iff  a  word  of  an  vnoertftiii  slgnfAdalioii^  Wid  may 
b^  taken  in  a  good  as  wdl  as  kl  a  bad  aense.  In  general, 
h  means  great  refmement  m  the  gratificitiM  of  the  sea^ 
knd  any  degree  of  it  may  be  innocent  or  blameabte^  ac^ 
tbrding  to  Qie  age,  or  country,  or  oondlllm  of  the  pertnaut 
The  bounds  between  the  virtuiB  and  the  vice  cannot  here! 
be  euctly  ^ed,  mere  ihsn  iii  other  moral  sobjacts^  To 
mmgiti^  fliat  Ae  gradQ^iiig  of  any  sense,  or  the  indulging 
of  any  delicacy  in  meat,  drink,  or  apparel,  iscf  itself  a 
ince,  can  never  enter  into  a  liead,  that  is  iM  disordered  by 
the  frenaies  of  enthuskso)*  I  have,  indatd,  heard  of  a 
ixiovlk,  abroad,  who,  because  the  windows  of  his  cett«pe»* 
ed  upon  a  nobk  prospect^  made  a  oovmsatwM^to  >yes 
heifer  to  turn  that  way^  or  receive  so  sensoal'a  gnitt&ai^ 
tion.  And  sudi  is  the  cnrlme  df  diinking  CSiamp^gDa  oa 
Burgundy,  preferable  to  small  beer  orportor.  •  These  in^ 
dul^nces  are  only  Ticed,'  wlito  they  ara  pursued  at'die  ex- 
"pin^of  some  MHue,  as  liberality  or  oUafity ;  m  ISds  ma»4 
fi^  as  they  are  fblKes,  when  'f6t  them  a  man  rtliiis  bb&D* 
tiiiie^  and  rediibes  himself  tif  want  and  beggaty.  Whees 
tfaejr  ent£6fich  itpon  no  virtue,  bo^lcitve. ample ^vdbfMit 
li^hence  to  profvklef'fbr  (Mends,  familyi  ^and  every  prop^ 
object  of  generosity  or  compasKsion,  they  are  entirely  Inno^ 
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cent,  and  have  in  every  age  been  acknowledged  such  by 
almost  all  moralists.  To  beenturely  occupied  with  the  luxu- 
ry of  the  table,  for  instance,  without  any  relish  for  the  plea- 
sures of  ambition,  study,r  ori^onversation,  is  a  mark  of  stu- 
pidity, and  is  incompatible  with  any  vigour  of  temper  or 
genius.  To  confine  one's  expense  entirely  to  such  a  gra- 
tification, without  regard  to  friends  or  iamily,  is  an  indi- 
cation of  a  heart  destitute  of  humanity  or  benevolence. 
But  if  a  man  reserve  lime  sufficient 'for' all  laudable  pur- 
suits, and  money  sufficient  for  all  generous  purposes,  he  is 

/Since  Wkuiy  may:  be.  eouiti^iie^'  either  as  ini^iceo^  ftf 
bUmeaUtf^*  toeiivfajr  be  6fHprifi|edat^hasa|NPepost^ous  opvf 
nions  IvUfib  Jb^yie:  been  efifer||une4  ^^P^C'^^Hgr^tj;.  w|iiU 
xMa  lof  UbeAine  ptf  tiKHpl^  bestow  Pft^ses  ^ycfoi  ^*^i^9N$ 
hmirf ,  tnd^  i«e|li?eae^t  it  ^^}|^ly;a4y^mtfigeouS;tq  «9ci€{Up 
aftd,  on4lie'0tWlwid,'men  of  severe  moraUi)bliw 
the  indsi;  inriooent  i«0iiivyi  ttad  I'^preseot 4t  as  tfae-^oui;^ 
of  aU  dieucori^bption^  4ispn49ff(».«ad:%|ti0f}s  io^dm^-pf 
Oft 3  ^fiemmaat  iW^  $baU  )iere  feadeavpur  .4o ^oprxf i^ 
both  these!  eiftretncis, .by  pr^viqgi  Jkr$tf  th#t  thcf  i^ges  of  re- 
finemeDi  are  both  tbt»  Jbuftppi^t  and  most  virtuous ;  Mm»4r 
%i^  thafci^ltareiner  IvQiry  <^$a94^  to  beiaiioceiiti^t  als9  ci^f9^ 
to  be  beoefibial ;.  and  *wh0^  ^^rrif d  %  4?g«fe  to^  for,  ifi  ^, 
qnaliftypsoiidtdus,  thQt^')perhqp$  not  theBMstpf jmicipu^ 
toipoikiQAl  Aoeiefty.'.)  *: 

ieota:crfirkfi*^iieMbotb^qq^^^^^  Hiju* 

malicliippiiifsfi,  AQCordikig  0  :thfi  ^nyasst  x^eet\Y^  notions, 
aeeite^o  cmaist  id  tjhree  ingre4i^ttfs ;  aicU(»),:p)^i)fijiAre^i(i»4 
hMMmoe! : .  and  /A^ugfet  ^afi^ .  iogr^Qts  Oi^gl)t,  to  M 
mted  i»  dtfiek!e«t  {M^opoftiotis^  ^opflding  to  .thf^  pwstigur 
lar  disposilion  of  the^person ;  yet  jio.  one  ingredient  oui  be 
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teifsb  ef  diendiole  bciidpoikioA,  ittdokacb  ior  wkprneiitfj^ 
Ocwi;  Wmit  liMvt  of  itnir  tot  imbtilMc  ini|k{hil»iMr<l«Jii]p 
neiit;  bod^  Vke'iMep^  is  wqmiiieEB  ankxluigdldco^veoithiii 
iweiikiiess  ^rhmfaaH  nature .  wUdi  canait  suppwt'wiiitei 
iIIl«^aptad^ooline  of  buiues^-^FifttMiira  Tliiit^fijuiBk 
mtatkcvCihe  tpirit%  irliioh  triMi  Jtiiuui  fmn  Iiuanlf,i«iri 
cbtefty  i^cfiwiigfiiotlim,  does  in  die^ad^iiiflast  A»  IxiibmI/ 
mtid'o^ixw  wou»  iaterrAls^f  wpai<i  iovMdh,.  ^MN^b'*^ 
geewMefor  attioiMiH^  yei^  if  ytoiyijgtdl^li^et:  »hdbgaoa 

torn,  and  example,  hwfpmJm^lStff  'wft  ma  ii  la  aiaiuittg 
tlWniMoMfla7:i>fiftAM>]ilRri  o4Sed 

thiM^  iriihtelhey  ifiwDiidk  ^^tirithfaflip  aocii^i  a»kc{jiMbttN9 
they  aia>tt»  ftar/flw>tftmBift  tta  iiUBiab>httypiBp  Ai  ;  laHniai 
when  iaflustry.  dbd  ilif^  aMJ^ttkwrfeliy'  ibcliiahrliepitf  ik'fMi^ 
patq4'»<cayatkiD»>aiid  dii^tty,  'hi  lAfela  Mamieii^iihaiMbvi^ii^ 
tiM  iMi^  liiiiiell  aviiiAia  tAaanimUld«h»'ai0<iliAiiM 
die]r1»haim'''fba^aaiiid:afq^r4i^  aafalrginilw 

powen  aftd^/fklndlita}  ta^  Hy  ani  aitiAiittjrIir  lioiiMrlfk! 
immfy^  l^intiMea  te  aatdM  ^ppriiCM,  abd  pMnteftteiOte 
gitoaNh  alaiinataral  01168,  wUb^  <kiifiii«tily  «;ti4t^' a(iy' 
i^hdi  aattriMMidliy  4MCI  umI  idtefiaiiii' :  ^BawWh^tlriaeiflto 
AofilMtkiys  jrw  d^i^maii^barii  i|f«ttlaifiaild'<tf  fdiMK 
•ore  ;^  aM4  iiaiHtig  noiMag  -bat  kidol^noie  4a  Adr  ]pla<M^j 
ymewm  lieMt^tlib  aatiiA  of  iadiAiiRie^  iilMf^mtr^ii 
^glkdMe^^h^Mm  it  lAiMNklktolabdttH  Mkii  i«9mi«Hh<» 

'  '■  AnottKsr  ttdiNdttlig^  ofimlaati^  and  ciT  lieflbemen^  in  ttf^ 
iii«ehM]SkMil^1fe»is,  ts^  tliat  th^  ^nuiidnly  ^Hhodtto^  MMhe  tti- 
fftiemeiHi^^ki  lh^>l!b«l%I;  libf'l^  k>ikiW(MtitieS:'iAy^ 
ftcClbir^  wMtfoae  liiettf g  ftc^Mvphttf^)  ta  ^m^  ^M^eefy '4HJt 
the  other,     Tlie  same  fige  which  produces  great  philoso- 


' 
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pher«  ittd  polkkius,  rttnoraadgawnk  andpoots, 
ly  abpunds  with  daiSak  weavers  and  aUpHUDpenfters.  We 
captopi  ntewaniMy  e^fiH^li»l  »pi6ce  of  wM)laii:alotli  wiH 
ba  ivpogihl  te^pcafection  iii  anaticia'iiUeh*  is  igndraiit  aC 
aalraiioBijr>  or  wlMwa  ethics  are  neg^otacL  Tkeipiiitof 
the  age  aKcta  alliiie  arts,  and  the  naads  oCn^hdng 
OMeJMoased  fism  tbeir  ietkiigjr^  and  pat  into  a  ftnneate* 
(UmW  tam  tiiamaelvas  iia  aU  isides»  ami  ca^ 
into  emsrj  art  and  saiamo^  PfofinmdigDoraaieeisUitiH^ 
bapinhcif1»  and  meaanjojr  the  prinfege  of  rational  creafturesy 
ta  dimkiub.irtail  as  fei»4iDt,  tcl.^^^atelhaf|AesHqlIal»0^)dla 
mitidaB  MeUaathoaetif  thehodf».  '-.-.w 

The  nmrellieaejrafinedaiAs  advsMe,.  theoMMeeaaciaUfc 
^aan  beooaia:  .Nor  is  it  possible,  jdbatwben  daiidied  ivitb 
icirHfe^  and  ^msesaed  of  a  .&nd  of.  ooirrertatiosi^  th«^ 
sba«ld  beooptaniadrto  Mnaia  ia  siditade,  or  liTt^ivitb 
tlm  Mkntr'iikiMBA  in  tbat  distant  iliattner^  vhid»  is  )pteca<* 
liar:  U^  igAomnt.  jinA  hforbanMia  nations.  Tbay  floek  iaiar 
cWas;  :liHia  to^ffaetiiva  and  ^ooMaantaat^itoowledg^;  ^ 
sbew  tbak  irit  or  tbatt  breedb^r  their  ttista:i]|  oonnaasan 
Udn  or  ttmgt  in  dotbes  or  foruiture*  Cimcisitif  aUaitaii 
^wiae;  vapicr  ibe^doUsh ;  and  pleasure  botK>  .VnxA^ 
««Iftr  abbsfMd  .spcMiaa  are  m^vf  ¥!}itilei  forDMl;.  Botb 
aiifiMinctot,mta<Eeaiq^sttds0aiablen)abi^  aodthetaaH 
P#l»  of{|aita>  08  ireUiM  th^ibehtufiottrt  refine  ajMia^.;  So 
tJ^.bussJtte  tbe  imptrovwu^ts  lirbicb: they  receive  Amn 
kf^pff^ff^i  Md  ^.libarat  arts^  it  is  imfM^sible  bdt  tbej 
mnsit.fqel'iafi  in<;r«ttite.(xf  buiMml7rfr^  Ihe  ^very  habitrof 
cWW^CS^^.t^gfrtlier,  m4  o^fttriblituig  to  ^^h  other's  pka- 
8We  md  «9i|ertaindH»t«  Thus  ;tipdas499  AaM'M?^  <^ 
i^fttfif^itih  «are  viipk^d,  ps^geih^i  bjr  aa  i^dj^i^oluUe  GbaiiH 
99id.ara,  fowd,  from  ^pt^ience  .as  widt  as  reaaois  to  ba 
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^eoAiiUDfttody  the  flKm  IvturiMi*  agfci^ 

liiAllMiir.fffiQrpiiopov^^  Ife^tafxeMakveAaii 

iqwildMBre^  llHikiiBffcflltdM^iQdttIgBii»6ito«tirt 
teaid;  -iwyy  toe  noihfcg  it  mm  deArMlneio  trttctihiiigBn 

tiiijttifttnte  qf  fldokciy..  AndiflibertiaelGre^  oveveiiiii^ 
IMetkyAoithe  ttMrii^9»4ied9  be  loore ibeqiranfc  in  polito 
agte^iRheaitk  often  iregBrdcd  ooly  at  a  |iie06  of  gell^^ 
d#i]^dkan498»  on- Ae  olh^  haad^' is  nmi^^ 
my^lmgn^^ikm,  tai  iMre. pemiidoiM^  Jxidi  to  wimh 
sEMLkodgr^  ^And/inthk fliolter  I.vmuM  appeal^  nM  aidy^ 
toan  OYidoraItatroiitii%fattlioaSUefMimaC!a  Wi^ 
Umv^  ttiat-Chrsarfy  during  CkaaUoa^a  aooflpjmqrt  beiog  tie* 
eomiMuUitojmt  iite  Cato'^  bndaa  WfaMnM^  iviiitihfcii»^ 
eavenA  aa  Jnteigae  with^Scrvilifay  Cato'siowBiaialir^^tliat^ 
stain .pUlaaopber  ttumc  k haok  to Umivilii  JnrHgaarinri'i: 
aoBy  kLtIpe  liiilamesa  of  faia  wvaftl^-gisre  katt  iba  appeHa^ 
tiaabf  dranfaadt  aa.atanajiiofeo{^robf«ms  tbte  that 
wMk  wJiick^hfifOoidd  morejoatly  have  raproachad  hiaw  - 

jHftifiaixmkty^  kBovisd|^aodhin9amlgr»  are'iiot.advai»« 
tag^opsipuwiTate  UfcjJhae;  thaf  dtfteatbaipbcssHficialiiH 
fliic«afr.aa  jdiepaUio^  and  raodar  the  gairenuiieQtiasr  great* 
and.floorisfaiqgas  they  make  sndMSdaab  happy  aad  pn»« 
spsreos.    Tlie  linaMseaadccaiaiin^Mioiiiof  lU 
]todkiBs»  wUckserwto  flMt  oaaaiMn^Taad  piesavsaafrUliv 
are  advantages  to  society ;  because,  atlfafe  aaaM  tisas  that: 
tfaey  aiult^y  dboseJuMBocsat  gratificatiikia  to  iadiiidaMls, 
they  are  a  kind  otstorekome  of  labonr,  which,  in  the  exi- 
gencies of  state^  may  be  tutiied  to  die  pablic  serWce.    In 
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^amnai  ovheae  jdiibve  ,im>  ^deoMiiidr  inn«di :  ^iifleitfiiilia^ 
men  sink  into  indoliffB  faiMrdliMi>qaBeBl{|>(!Iii^iant«M 
mp»iiPiitthif|nitilii  J;ifliMt.caBHOt  oniatend^  Mf psiiits 
Qutiti  HwlM  miiiiifiiiiiillni  iiriiitili}!  a£sdcl|ilD0^  mffliflfffti 

BaBMiiftiAiaiflbHiM(U4ii««t]irtiie  pmm^wuiigmmimit 

flMta^Ijitit  :lUtf.«na»MiirBOcattfiin«kk'^ 

iMMK>t^if^  k^  kiip^fubwe  JkM>,Qa»  ii»i»t<^f  thaigli 
fl^  lAftziartttf^'dealik* •  ti  iHli:jwriiy'heIwai^'enga|jpMBifawi 
Mnrse ^'WaiiBrrtfaKt'ia»t6dqEldw>t^^  ..'   .C  i.L.'t 

-"'Tliis  IndQBtPJq^  niiK^i^»<imbt|id':l^  f^kobHiidgraU 
8eriaidUc^i»ir<ig^  :jtt^  oHilhiniliiMD 

bnid^tiiis  idiefid«ag6  ^iidUesiAlieijpnblkrliyftiuilBRlkcriMs* 
qchriiitflyr' <tf  lilia  inilii9tf]^'of  itii  a«(fa)6i^tak>.r  |jft«is^..pfdb#^ 
f0li9eif  [JStuigilKm  ^  il^^s^'tem  sever  be^^cniicd  ^aa^tiiM 
gmk  oflfi^rtetiray  :t{c^mlaiiMaE)i'eftsaa,hw>TCfiikedd 
by  eoDtddn^  and  t»y^  an  a^plicatjion  toit^ 

tint'aiifbMtitaMil  wiiilibb  i^rsll-inadUledi  bji  &lpq0fikmmiiK$ 

leofni  to  «4^r<|Btkgcr.?:  Miot  ita  tnsntiioii^  tk^t  aU  ignftrknt 
ag89  Bmiiilbsted:iiil^*8^iei»tbJ0Dy  viiicli  tkrdws  .tbe  {^ 

theb  «lcl*«tt«ndclki^piHBMD   •'  :  '/  i- 
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AM00'€fnifticuiiiis^  aaic  is  tfeiieUef^^dMitiAeiiltifr  #ldcli( 
iMhfgBmkem  tk^UMakAmgk  &aintBMwbE>faartmil[gr  And 

Ink  tn^Md(.'flulliot3i^ckit  twwatc/*  oadt  wytkicnB^l^  ft»^ 
qn^ntf    EveB.ikaa§iuwaM«bfMfoftfa«iv;ori»l^;.aaii^^ 

HgMn'iii^caoipiiuwwiV  ai  a>dl%fw;fca»»itiiffwiiiihaMintajdiiyigt 
dMiMcite^4)filfelipalby>'aad'fe8i|aie4k6]b^^    ...  Ix :..': 

willJbeeTdMiiiiaafiiid  apuitv*'aBbeaane  lesMJidnnitedandk 

MHgJiQM.iio  ssok  jisflGbc^-m.en6]!Ti|l«Bg^eiiAber  the  mind  dr> 

tendanty  adds  new  force  to  both.  And  if  ingbi^  whicbu'iil 
wmkltolM^ib^mheUton^Joi  cdttra^js^ionsinnimlmt  oTits 
tftlMvity^lbjiiitilineia^Andi^efiiieHiiisit;  a-Bonsebf  hlHibiiiy. 
wydi  if  &8taMmf^  iH»c  jspngtanty  j|iid  nipre^wi^MUit 
piinolple^  JWsqiitigfBifiririiji  rwgrmr  byjAiiielcrhrt|en.df  gqnfaB; 
^AAehMtmB-Amn  kikivM^'and'ajJpddednaiidB. .  jAsdd) 
tO{|ki%  fiiatcpoMge  cmb^itilier.liiiiw.ahy.di^ 
be  aS\mBy tee^  vpfaraiBetaaconipaaiad widi  diacripline  mifA 
QiattHiltBkill^^wlMh  afe  addonfoondtaiiiolig  a  barbarona' 
fmfk^ii  Wk&  aitcilniB> -rfiiiaalrad;.  that Hatamq&iwaa .  iHar 
onfyt Jlflrt>irian!Cbat werkfcieai Aa ait'^ mc  .' Jmd Py3»*i 
linify.sBfliBig^ahQficiBiani  manhbl  tbdtr:.anBy>iwithiacoiffi 
avt  andr  slolV  said.with'  aaarpriaa*  TkeielmHnrimrAaim  iao*' 
tteiif^jfaui«ioag<yC|totr  dimpHneilt  is  obBcrvaUe^ 'that^ 
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a|  ihe dd  Roia«a0»  bgr  tfipfybaglkiaoMtlbn^  soUy  tomov 
were  alimMt  the  <^y1lawi^bedpeop^tfatf;g^^ 

^ivtajnairtial.flpirk.  Tlioaewha  would  asctite  this^ff^* 
sunacj  of  dieiteiians  to  their  hawcjf  or  pditeBttSy  orap« 
jriicfttiaii  to  the  vrtB,.  iMod  bat  consider,  the  Fr«iMh.Mid 
£Dgluii»  whofe  bravery  is  as  inooiitestabley  w  ffadv  kwtt 
bt.A^vrta^^^iiA.ikekt  mmdMi^  .Thelta^ 

lisn  hislbiifms  g^veus  a  mom  aatisfiictory  reason  lor  ^bn 
dcf^eneracy  of  their  oountrpnea*  They  show  us  how  tbe 
swQord  wiaft  dropped  at  once  by. all  the  Italian  sovereign; 
wbflcj^the  VenetiaiiLsaEisto(^a«^^Was  jeafeos  of  its  snlycts, 
the  FlorentiQe  demociacy  applied/itself  entirely  to  com*^ 
inerse;.  Rome,  was  gvlveined  by  priest^  and  Nafdeslqr  wo- 
soen.  War  then  became  tfiebusinesb  of  sdldiets  of  &r^ 
tune,  who  spiared'Dne  another^  and,^  to  the  astabisfaflMiit 
of  the  world,  ooidd  engage  a  whole  day  in  what  they  caUk 
ad  a  battleji  and  return  at  night  to  their  camp  wkhout  thai 
least  bloodshed* 

.  Wiiat  has  du^  induced  seiseve  moxalists  to  dedaina 
against  refinem^it  in  the  arts,  is  the  eauuaple  of  ancient 
Rome,  which,  joining  to  its  poverty  and  rusticity  virtue 
and  public  spirit,  rose  to  such  a  surprising  height  ^rf'grao-' 
denr  and  liberty.;,  but,  having  learned  from  Its  .amquered 
provinces  the  Asiatic  luxury,  fdl  into  every  kind  of  cor-r 
nqption ;  whence  arose  sedition  and  civil  wars,  attended  at 
last  with  the  total  loss  of  liberty*  AU  the  Latm  ctassks, 
whcm.we  f^axtm  in  oiac infiuciey»  arefull  of  these  sentK 
ments^aiid  uniaseisaliy  ascribe  the  ruin  of  their  state  to  the 
arts  and  riohes  .imported  firom.  the  East;  inseinuch.that 
SaUost  repvesents  a  taste  for  painting  as  a  vic^  no  less 
than  lewdness  and  drinking*    And  so  popidar  were  these 
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UMk^A^JMOBeof  ^tlM  ^lisoidMrttt^e  AonM  Mkfii^'  ftbd 

«f4Miq»Mli*  Jtafbotettl  on  ^Ae  pleasiiiM  ttid  *€0i«^ 
MiMM  4f  life  4m  D»«atiifml«tiAiden^:tor4>eg!rt  WMllEgr- 
soA  tfcMoptioa*  Tlieii(«liieiiirfifekiiU4Bed^^«p^ 
pttMlDiikr  {deware,  depends  «b  cmmpBiAfm  md  Mpe- 
ftoiee ;  iMir46  a  povter  ^ksB  greedy  of  meney,  lAicli  he 
apitwhr  dii  bacon  atid  Inrandy,  Hum  a  eoofder,  ^who  ptir^ 
tflwiicr  ifciwiptfigti  a^d  ^MMlam.  Riches  are  valuahle  at' 
dl  times^  4md  to dlaiea^  because  they  always  ptcffchase 
pleasires^sachasinen  are  accastomed  to  and  desire:  (Kor 
caD-a&y  thing  re^iywii  or  regidate  the  lo^e  of  aioney,  buf^ 
ascMe-orhenowatidtirtiie;  which,  if  it  be  notnearlyr 
eqtui  at  •all  times^  ^#{11  naturally  abound  moat  in  ages  et 
kaewte^e  and' refinement 

Of  all  Earopean  kingdoBas,  Poland  seetns  themostde^ 
fealiTe  in  ibe  arts  of  war  as  well  as  peace,  mechanical  a» 
wsU  aa  liberal ;  yet  it  is  there  that  venality  and  common* 
do  most  preraiL  dhie  nobles  seem  to  have  preserred  their 
crown  eleetive  for  no  ofiieir  purpose,  than  regularly  to  sell 
it  t0  thethighest  bidder.  Hits  is  almost  the  only  species> 
of  oomm«roe  with  which  that  people  are  acquainted. 

The  liberties  of  England,  so  far  from  decaying  since  the 
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improvements  ia  the  arts,  liave  neter  floaHsbed  saaock 
as  during  that  period* .  And  though  corruption  may.  seem 
to  increase  of  late  years»  this  is  chiefly  to  be»ascribed  to 
our  established  liberty,  when  our  princes, have  found  the' 
impossibiliQr  of  goYeming  without  parliamenfev  or  of  ter- 
rifying parliamento  by  the  phantom  of  prerogatxre.  .Not 
to  mention,  that  tihis  corruption'  or  venality  piteYails  much 
more  among  the  electors  than  the  elected ;  and  therefore 
cannot  justly  be  ascribed  to  ai^  refinements  in  luxui^ 
.  If  we  consider  the  matter  in  A  pr<^>er  light,  we  shaU  find, 
tiiat  a  progress  in  th^  arts  is  rather  fiivourable  to  liberty, 
and  has  a  natural  tendency  to  preserve^  if  not  prodnoe  a 
firee  government*    In  rude  unpolished  nations,  where  the 
arts  are  n^lected,  alMabour  is  bestowed  on  the  cultivati<m< 
of  the  ground ;  and  the  whole  soeie^  i^  divided  inta  two* 
dasses,  proprietors  of  land,  and  their  vassals  or  tenants,^ 
The.latter  are  necessarily  dependent,  and  fitted  for  slavery 
and  suljjection ;  especially  where  they  possess  no  riches^ 
and  are  not  valued  for  their  Jmowledge  in  i^ieulture;  a& 
must  always  be  the  case  where  the  arts  are  neglected.  The. 
former  naturally  erect  themselves  into  petty  tyrants;  and 
must  either  submit  to  an  absolute  roaster,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  order ;  or  If  they  will  {^reserve  their  ihdqpen^r 
dency,  like  thefLAcient  barons,  they  must  fellintofeudsand. 
contests  among  themselves,  and^thr^pw  the  whole  society 
into  such  confusion;  as  h  perhaps  worse  than  the  most 
despotic  government.    But  where  lus^ury  nourishes  com- 
merce and  industry,  the  peasants,  by  ^  proper  cultivation 
c^tbe  lai|4»beCQn>e  rich  and  independenl:  while  the  trades- 
men and  merchants  acquire  a  share  of  the  property,  .and 
draw  authority  and  consideration  (o  tipt  middlii^gritpk  pf 
men,  who  are  the  b^t  and  firmest' basis  of  public  liberty. 
These  submit  not  to  slavery^  like  the  peasant^  from  po« 
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vettf  and  meanness  of  spirit;  and  baying  no  hopes  of  ty^ 
nnmizing  over  odiets,  like  the  haxons^  they  are  liot  tempt- 
ed»  for  Aei  sake  of  that  gratificati<»i)  to  snbnlit  to  the  ty« 
ranny  of  their  sovereign.  They  cov^t  eqaal  kws,  vhich 
may  secure  iheir  property,  and  preserve  them  from  ukh 
nardiiad,  as  veil  as  aristocratieal  tyranny. 

The  lower  house  is  the  suppOTt  of  onr  popular  govenw 
ment ;  and  aU  the  irorld  acknowledges,  th«t  it  owed  its  chief 
infinence  and  consideradon  to  the  increase  4>f  ctxaoMtot, 
which  threw  such  a  balance  of  property  into  tb^  htods  of 
'the'  Commons.  How  inconsistent,  then,  is  it  to  blame*  so 
violently  a  refinement  in  the  arts,  and  to  represeht  it  as 
the  bane  of  liberty  and  public  spirit  I  . 

To  declaim  against  present  times,  and  magnify^the  vir-' 
tue  of  refaiote  ancestors,  is  a  propensity  almost  iiih^ht  in 
human  nature :  And  as  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  civ 
i^ized  ages  alone  are  transmitted  to  posterity,  h^ice  it  H 
that  we  meet  with  so  many  severe  judgments  pronounced 
against  hixury,  and  even  scien<y;  and  hence  it  is  that  at 
present  we  give  so  ready  an  assent  to  them.  But  the  fidla- 
^  is  easily  perceived,  by  comparing  different  nations  that 
are  contemporaries ;  where  we  both  judge  more  impartial- 
ly, and  can  better  set  in  opposition  those  manners,  with 
which  we  are  sufficiently  acquauited.  Treachery  and  cra- 
fty, the  most  pernicious  and  most  odious  of  aH  vices,  seem 
'i)ecdSsr  ttf  uncivilized  ages;  and,  by  the  refined' ^r^c^cs 
and  Romans,  were  ascribed  to  aU  the  barbarous  nations 
which  surrounded  them.  They  might  justly,  therefore, 
have  presumed,  that  their  own  ancestors,  so  highly  cele- 
brated, possessed  no  ^eater  virtue,  and  were  as  much  in- 
ferior to  their  posterity  in  honour  and  humanity,  as  ill  taste 
'  and  science.  An  ancietot  Frank  ot  Saxon  niay  b0  highly 
cittdlled :  But  I  believe  eveiy  man  'would  think  bis  life-  or 


faMUH^rHmob  J^ss  49mf«f  Ifijthe  JwifU  ^xtaMoqr^^  '5Fftr*. 

of #i#nrtb^  09efrt;;civUi9f»d  in  dbe  most  dnqlucd  nations.     , 
.  W^C09Mliowtat^e'#iM^positionwhkh'^ 

ment  in  the  art^*fnd  4X|i^«Qiefi|[^'of  }i£e|riftai^^ 

tp  Ui^  IpoUio ;  Hio  wh^v^v^  rluxuiy >Gease8  to  j>e  jqiuiefiit, 

if;  Also  O0Mf^  to  ^Jie  beneficial;  ^md'whencffrcied.a  dfigre4^^ 

t(9t  tkM^^iMt  i^inioiotta  to  ppUtiiwl  .ap^ 
,  I^rimeoilfi^T'Wb^twe^callvkiDaslifxuiy*  Nograti^^ 
fieadoPf  howeyer  scMiiajy  caaof  itself  be  esteemed  Ticioua^ 
A  gratification  is  only  fp  ieiouf;  w^^enj  itengi^osses  all  a  nian'« 
eipepE^,  wd  leav^nq  abi^ifersjiich  acts  of  doty  ap/dhge- 
nf insityrfla.afc^reiiaiied  (^  his  siti^tion  and.  fortune.  ^}^ 
pqsi>>thtf  be^ecpmect  the  viee^  ^^ijl  ei^ploy  pa^  of  Ipis  exr 
peiBse  in  i^f  eduoation  pf  hisicbildren^in  the  6U{!{>ort  of  hi9 
friends^  and  in  relieving  tbcvpoor;  woyldany  pr^udicere^ 
sijdt  to  soeie^?  On  tte^ntrary,  the  same  consumption 
would  arise ;  ai^d  that  laooar,  which  at  present  i$  employ<f 
ed' only  in  produoiog  a  slender  Ratification  to  one  ma% 
would  r^ieve  the  necessities,  and  bestow  satisfaction  on 
hand^eds.  The  same  care  and  toil  that  raise  a*  dish  qf 
.pease  at  Chnstm^s,  would  give  bread  to  a  whole  fimiilj^ 
fusing  fix,  mpnths*  To  say  tha^  without  a  vicious  hixuiy^ 
:ft]^  lab<mr  would  not  have  been  employed  at  aU»  is  only  to 
^ay,  that  ther^  b  smne  other  defect  in  human  naturci  sucn 
as  indidoice,  selfidiness,  inattention  to  others,  for  which 
.  luxury,  in  some  measure^  provides  a  remedy;  as  one  poison 
m^iy  be  mk  antidote  to  another.  But  virtue,  like  whole- 
some food,  is  better  than  p<Hson8a  however  corrected. 

Si^ppose  the  same  number  of  men,  that  are.at  present  ia 
•Oveat  Brilaib,  with  the  same  soil  and  climate;  I  ask,  isit 
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^iQi^U&rthibGniibe.imfigmed^:aiidrbj  fteffSMfialaDfrs* 

per;  and  d^io«tidli  ?  Ta  assert^  jtfwl  tbey  rcawot^  a||Nari; 
effdM>%iridifiidoitt.    iikathftlatidtia  aMato^tiiaiatain  mtofc 
lib«k;a)UteprfesefiliadtthiteBt%  theyt  omild  iwrbr,  :ui  aopb 
a  Uf i^rian  s^tie^.&ct  anj^  bthac  ilia  d»aiithola#Vi^axia» 
tenbbdily.aifsklitea;.  «idtk<$iajui[ikufctittiMf;aeiiiiiaik 
niseriaa.    iil  ddMir'ilb.  afimg  invB  'ione'vicie»  aitlieb  im 
omadweMkJOX  oChen;  iiidev«l  aHany.  of  opP'aiirtnhB;pgo»>: 
CMdfSoiii  tbr  araae  origiiL    RaoMxyethe  vioea^  aridthw  iHm 
fdUoar;    Yon.  niTiat  only  taikk  caDe  ta  repiove  lA  tka'^ridas^ 
IC  joiftk'ediovaLpftty  yoa  aBajpiander  tba  aattai^  wonia'-  Bj^ 
fanfishing  vMonahixitrj,  wiAdatf  o^ringslddiaiidiria  indSlu 
feM&ce to  others^  joiaaBlyi  4Uamh Ukistiy ui  tU  ilita^' 
and  add  nothing  to  men's  chanty  ot  ibeir  geaeibsity*  Leti 
us,  therefore,  rest  contented  with  asserting,  that  two  op- 
posite vices  in  a  state  may  be  more  advantageous  than  ei- 
ther of  them  alone ;  but  let  us  i^ver  pronounce  vice  in  it- 
self advantageous.    Is  it  not  very  inconsistent  for  an  au- 
thor to  assert  in  one  page,  that  moral  distinctions  are  in- 
ventions of  politicians  for  public  interest ;  and  in  the  next 
page  maintain,  that  vice  is  advantageous  to  the  public  ^  ? 
And  indeed  it  seems,  upon  any  system  of  morality,  little 
less  ^an  a  contradiction  in  terms,  to  talk  of  a  vice^  which 
is  in  general  beneficial  to  society. 

I  thought  this  reasoning  necessary,  in  order  to  give  some 
light  to  a  philosophical  question,  which  has  been  much  dis- 
puted in  England.  I  call  it  a  pkUoMpkical  que8ti<m,  not 
a  poHHcal  one.  For  whatever  may  be  the  consequence  of 
such  a  miraculous  transformation  of  mankind,  as  would  en- 

•  Fable  of  the  Bees. 
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dtoiw  them  with  ^very  species  bf  Tiitiiey  ai^ 
every  ^pedf^  of  vice ;  ^this  conoerns  not  tlie  magistrate,' 
wlio  aims  only  4tt  posMbifitie^  He  cannot  ^ilre  every  vice 
by  snbstituting  a  Tirtoe  in  its  place«  ^  Very  often  he  can 
only  cure  <Hie  vice  by  another ;  anfl  in  that  case  he  ought 
tb  prefer  .what  is  least  pernieioiit  to  societp^.  Luxury,  vehen 
eKCessive^  is  the  source  of  many  tUs  $  but  is  in  general  px^* 
ieralble  to  slolh  and  idleness,  whidi  would  conmtoly  sac*' 
oeed  in  its  place^  and  are  more  Ivortfulboilb  topri^ateper- 
sons  and  to  ihe  public.    When  sloth  re^pu,  a  mean  UA«* 
cultivated  way  of  life  prevails  iamoiigst  individtials,  without 
society,  without  enjoyment.    And  if  the  sovereign,  in  subh ' 
a  situation,  demands  the  service  of  his  subjects,  the  labour 
otfhe  state  sufl&ces  only  to  fifrhlsh  the  necessaries  of  life' 
to  the  laboorers,  jmd:  can  affined  nothing  to  those  who ane' 
in  the  public  service 
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AloKKT  Is  not*  propeity  tpj^etiumg,  one  of  the  sitfajects  of 
oommeree;  hot  only  the  instnunent  wbidi  men  have  a-' 
greed  Hpon  to  fiieUitate  the  exchange  of  one  commodity 
ibr  another.  It  k  none  of  the  ^wheels  of  trade  *.  It  k  the' 
oil'Whidijrettd^rB  the  motion  of  the  wheeb  more  amiMli^ 
and  ea^y.  If  we  consider  any  one  kingdom  by  itself,  it  is^ 
avidekt^'  that  the  greater  or  less-plenty  of  moikey  is  of  no 
ooMec[oeBce  tiniiii^  the  pricea  of  obmmoiiities  are  always, 
prdporttoned  to  the  plenty  of  money,  and  «  «Miim  m' 
Hanry  Vli/atittie  served  the.  same  piti«pose  as  a  ponnd  does> 
al present;  ItisMilyth^paNfewhichdrawaanyadraatage' 
ffaom  the  greater  ^plenty  of  money ;  and  thatonly  ra  its  wa#»- 
aiklnegcftistMMwitfa'Ibveign 'states.  Anddiis  itf  thef  rea^- 
son  why  all  rich  and  trading  coaadries,  £rom  iCttrthage  to^ 
Orcat  Britain  and  HoUfusd,  have  employed  .mei^enaty' 
troops,  which  they  hired  from  theprpoorsr^iieigbboafer' 
Were  they  to  ma^e  asa  of  their  imtwwkjhfsctpy  Aey  woiQld' 
fiod/lesa  adiwn^ige  from  Am  si^erior  riehesv^aadnfronj^ 
their  great  plenty  of' 'gold  and  silver ;.  since  the  pay  of  atfi 
their  senrants^  must!  rise*ia;praiM>rtlen  tdi'diepiiblio  o|nM/> 
leneei>ti  Oiir  small:  ara^  of  SMOOimn  isi  maiAtdneiktt^t! 
great  «x|>eiiBe  as  aiFMhoh  aamy  brica  'as'iiBmbon&'  Th^- 
English  Aeet,  during  the  late  war,  required  as  much  mo- 
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ney  to  sui^port  it  as  all  the  Roman  legion^  wbidi  kept  die 
whole  world  in  subjection,  during  the  time  of  the  empe- 
rors *• 

ITie  great  number  ^  people^  and  their  greater  industry^ 
are  serviceable  in  all  cases;  at  home  and  abroad,  in  private 
and  in  public  But  die  greater  {rfentjr  of  monqr  is  very 
limited  in  its  use^  and  may  even  sometimes  be  a  loss  to  a 
nation  in  its  commerce  wiA^ftar^gners. 

There  seems  to  be  a  happy  concurrence  of  causes  in  hu* 

9Am  ^Sbh^  yM^  cheQks-^gvQWtk^^^ri4^«^rHali«i^ 
and^fundefs  t)i^B^  (r<iml)eiiig  mofioed^tirrfir  tiv  opepto^ 
plf^t  ^.  Wgbt  oaturatty  ^  fisst  be  drfisd^^  &Qim  thl^a4-^ 
yt$lff;mo^  qf  f»  flsl>iblishert  cog»>erge,  Wlfer^DM  natioiii 
}^^tie9riik^  8tm^(  tnoibm  m^t^^^ 

fy^  tl^ilau^  t^  tftg/m^gf^mA  it  has  kiscj  htmmd^. 
th^  wp«:MNr  inda^tigp  and  skill  of  ths^  fomm^  •pA  lk0» 

irl^i^eMhll^  them.  t«  taad^  0m  ao  mMk  amiUsr  pMfito*. 
9uK  t^imi  advantages' am  oimpwflf»(ed,,  in  sontfe^tnsasBrc^ 

Bi^mM^^^ommtM^  andr  does  not  miiidi  ahoundkibgoU. 
and  ^U^sr.  MalB«lictufi%  tfasg^fcte,.  ghwkaMy  Aifetheir . 
plaoMi:  iMrtug  those  srwujiriri  and  ptoirinceii  «hiA  diagr 
haM  ataaady:  enriched,  aadiflyia^  to  others  wUdter  they 
nMiftkOfd  by.the  akeapness  of  piovjaiowiandliihsurr  tSl: 

vHp^^vf  ^^^v^^y  a^^aadvupifl^^^^asa  ^w^^B'^p^w  ^mb^v^^^^  ^^^h^^  ^iasn#  ^p^H^Hasba  sb^v^^^^^hi^^^ba  A^nv 

thf^ilMMicpnta*    ibnd  kigemtod  wo  may  absann^  thai 
tita  deaneaa  of  €(my  thingit  fieom  plenty  «£  monefi  i&a. 
diiisdpratltngf/  nhkh  sttwidtaniistnMithtil  rrmmnmai  and 
sets  btesdailo  ifeki  avary  oi^Mtryy  faytcnabUngtho  poaaer 
states  to  vndenril  tli»  riche  v  in  dl  fisreign  aaaakete 

•  See  Note  [P.] 
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-npi  km  madmrim  mmtttm  s  doubt  coaMiang  ib« 
buni#|  flCitiufcr  wJ  fwymrwKft  iridoh  am  io  generaijic 
ugluii— dl  adnnCigeovB  taefofjmrtioiL  That  provUioMt 
iipt  hih  iwr  thcMM  bgqojM  4Mr  b]F  ^  inorauo  «r  trade 
aMtnuM^  ls>  in  hmuij  jwyntn,  «d  imeaawmkam^  Iwt 
agJaoBatCBimre  that  i<qpgiwid«b^  and  t^ 
paMic  waahh  and  piwparitjr  whfadi  ava  Aa  cad  of  aH  onr 
ttfahaa.  It  is  oampMaatad  hf  ^  advantagea  which  wn 
map  iRMa  tha  paaaaasion  o€  thaaa  praaioiM  nwttda^  and  the 

oqgeliBtibaB.    B«t  thcve  appaart  w»  feason  fer  oicrearii^ 
that  flMMuwBiaaoe  hym  oouataifeit  moMj,  which  ftfeign^ 
eia»wlU  net  aaotp  tafia  any  piyiaadt^  and  whithaiiygf  cat' 
diaorder  in  the  state  wilt  vadaoeto^ nothing;    Thcd^aac^' 
it  ia  tmmr  umb^  f^^  ^'  ^^  vvch  tli^bb,  wln^  hipfing 
laiga  anna  cCntanay,  wedid  paafir  paper  wMi  good  aaeo- 
ri^f  aa  baii^  at Mcaeaagy  tranapoij  and  «qm  aa<a  en»* 
tod^.    If #e public piaaMt  not  aba^jy  ptifata  baidwaa 
wiU  take  advantage  of  this  drcnmatance,  as  the  gaUbaillha. 
fuanioiljpi  dsA  In  LanAai^  or  aa  the  hiniinii §  do-at  present 
inSobliil:  Aadthardese itis bettsivitnagrbe thangkt^ 
that  a.  poUfe  eoHpany  shonid  enjoy  tha  banefit  ef  that- 
pi^eop  cndit,  whidi  ahrays  will  hcfe  place  in  ataiy  epv-* 
lent  khifdflBk    But  to  cndeeTonr  artHMhdly  to'  increase 
sochseiedi^  can  awrer  be  the  interest  of  any  tiadfa^na* 
tion;  bat ninst hy tbeaa  nadeg djeadtantiyc)  byincM^* 
shig  nicBNy  beyond  its  natural  prqioition  tp  laboat  and' 
romaandities,  sad  dMreby  heightening  their  pvlce  te*  Ac 
inesiiiani  and  anawActnseiv    AmA  in  thisnesr^  It  naM 
be  aDaeed^  thatne  bank  cooid  be  mote  adfaatageonajhaa 
sBch  a  one  aa  looked ap  an  the  money  it  reee»red%  aad- 
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M/rer  ftagmnttdifaeicincttialii^  coin*  as  .is  ugual  by  re* 
tinnMng  pari  of  its  tveasore  into  comweroe.  '.A  public 
baidk,  by  this  expedteoty  im^t  out  off  mudiL  of  th^  sdeal- 
iiigs  of  private  bankers  and  money-jobbers :  and  though 
the  state  bore  the  chaige  of  salaries  io  the.directojns  and 
tellers  of  this  banic^  (fi»r,  according  to  die  preoediDg  aopr 
pesittOD,  it  would  have  no  profit  from  its  dealings))  die 
national  adTantage,  resultii^  from  the  low  price  of  labour 
and  the.  destniction  of  ppper^cedity  would  he  a  sufficient 
OMnpenaation.  Not  to  BMhtio%  that  so  la^ge'a  sum  lying 
ready  at  command  would  be  a  conrenietice  .ia  times  of 
gfeat  public  danger  and  distress;  and  what  port  of  it  was 
used  might  be'replac^  at  leisure,  when  peace  and,tran- 
quiUily  wa$  restored  txK  the  ^nation. 

But  bf  4hi0  subject  of  paper-credit  we  shall  ti:eat  more 
laKgdy  hareafbc*  4^nd  I  shall  finish  this  essay  on  moneys 
by  jHrof^ing  and  .explaining  two  di>serTations»  which  may 
fWnAmps  serve  to  efopkoj  the :  thoughts  of  our  dpeculatitFe 
poUtioians*, 

.  It  was  a  shrewd  observation  of Anadiarsis  ^  theS^thiaOy 
if^ho  had /never  seen  money  in  his  own  coiintryy.  that  gold 
and  silver  seemed  to  him  of  no  use  to  Ae  Greeks,  but  to, 
assist  them  in  nuteeration  and  arithmelic  It  is  indeed 
,e9idMt,.that  money  is  Qothing.but  the  k^preaentatkm  of 
labQiw  $nd  commodities^  and  senres  only  as  a  method  of 
r^^flgf  0r<ie3tii9ating'Uiem..  Wimn  C9Jai  is- in  greater. 
pMltfy;  as  .a  greater  .qi^tity  of  it  is  required  to  rcfMnasent 
t]^fl  same  i^ufuiti^  of  goods;  it  canba^ve  no  effect;  either^ 
gPfKil.orb(id»itekiAg  «  mtkok  within  itself;  any  monelbaa. 
it  vf^Mfmgk^^mBkdUMdom  60  a  nwiaibant's  bocflis^  U,  in-* ' 
stasd  pf:the  Arabian  method  .of  noWjon^  which  :rec]uii«s 

'  riut,  ^uoifMkt  'gmi  tttfl*  i»r^€Ci(i%  in  virtfUc  teniirt  pouit. 
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few  diaraoters,  be  shoiMfliAkequB.of  dM  Roroao^wluch 
ntpaxBA  gMit  wmjJ  VHyi  the  grestet  qMntkjr  of  jnot 
ney,  Boe  the  Roman  cltfirttctars,  it  xatber  inooiiYeDieat» 
and  requbes  greater  trooble  both  to  katp  aad  tKanspatt 
it  But^  natwithstmidiiig  diis  jcondaaioiiy  whidk  I0ii«t  be 
aUcMved  jod,  it  is  oirlatn,  that  joptoe  Iha  aasooi^  of  tkd 
miiies  in  America,  indnstrjr  hii3  incrcafled  in  all  the  na-^ 
ticms  of  ^Europe,  joxcept  in  the  poaaeaaors  of  those  mines ; 
and  this  may  jnsdy  be  aaorib^  amongstolher  xsmMoob,  to 
the  •  increase  of  gold  andaiiven^  Accordin^y  we  find,  that,' 
in  cTery  kingdom,  into  which  money  begms  to  flow  in 
greater  abnndaace  dian  fbrmevly,  every  thing  takes  a.neiw 
iaoe :  laboar  and  industry  gain  life ;  the  merdiant  btam^ 
more  enteqpriJBiiig^  the  mannfactnrer  moife  dillglnt  and 
skilfiil,  and  even  the  fiinner  foUaWs  his  plnngh  with  gtMef 
aladrity  and  attoitadn.  This  is  ^  eaaily  ^  be  acoQimKad 
for,  if  we  consider'  only  she  anfloeiice  whiflh  »  gBsalcg 
abnndanee  of  coin  haa  in  the  Idngdomitadf,  by  heigblsop 
ing  the' price  of  commbdities,  and  oUiging- every  ow  to 
pay  a  greater  number  of  these  little  yellow  or  white  piecea 
for  every  thing  he  purchases.  And  as  tx>  foreign  trade,  it 
appears,  that  grebt  plen^  of.  money  ia  rather  disadtaur 
tageons,  hy  raising  the  price  of  ev^  kind  of  labanii 

To  accounC^  then,  for  this  phenamenon,  we  mutot  consif 
der,  that  thougL  the  high  price  of  commodides  be  a  neicto- 
aaxy  consequence  loflfo  inGrease'of  |;old  and  silver,  yat  ki 
follows  not  knniecyafttty  npon  thaft  JaKveaae ;  but  toibe  time 
is  leqnired  befom  the  money  ciroidatas  thhNigh  At  ^holo 
stMe,  aiidjB4fc68  its  edB^be  ftlt  on  Al  caiAs  of  ^{ieafftle. 
At'ficat^ no^akeralion  ia parceiM ;  by :dagr9sa*  thepdee 
ris4d^  forst  Of  <*ie  cooimodity,  .then  of  aiiothetf ;  tiU  tho 
whole  alt  last  r^liches  a  just  proportion  with  the  new  ^tuRf 
tiiy  of  eped(e  yrhioh  is  in  the  kingdom^  .  In  iny  opinioi^ 
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It  18  <mly  in  the  interval  or  iatennediaie  sifixat^  betwaeh 
the  aoquisttion  of  monejr  and  rise  of  priaes,  that  the  iniBres« 
ting  qnantiQr  of  gold  and  ail'ver  is  &TOunBle  to  industry. 
When  any  qnantily  of  money  is  imported  into  &  nation^  it 
io  not  at  irst  dispersed  into  many  hands;  but  is  confined 
to*  the  ooAero  of  a  few  perskxns,  who  immediidely  'seek  io 
eBf>loy  it  to  advantage.  Here  area  set  ofnanufiicturera 
or  merchimts,  we  shall  suppose,  who  have  reoeived  Bstorais 
of  gold  and  silver  fiw  goods  whbh  Ihey  sent  to'Clidi& 
They  are  thereby  enabled  to  employ  mote  worfcrnen  than 
formerly,  who  never  dreom  of  deaianding  higher  wi^rea^ 
hot  are  glad  of  employment  from  such  good  paymastoB. 
If  worionen  become  scarce^  the  manu&cturer  gives  hijg^ier 
wages,  but  at  first  requires  an  increase  cfkbour;  and  this 
is  vrillbgly  submitted  to  by  the  artisan,  who  cannow  esit 
and  drink  better,  to  compensate  his  additional  toil  and-fiu* 
tigue.  '  He  carries  his  money  to  market,  where  he  finds 
euery  thmg  at  the  same  price  as  formeriy,  bnt  returns  widt 
greater  quantity,  uid  of  better  kinds^  for  the  use  of  his  fii^' 
mily.  The  fiumer  and  gu-d^ieiv  findh:^  that  all  their 
(Commodities  are  taken  oS^  apply  themsdyes  witii  akeri^ 
to  the  raising  more ;  and  at  the  same  time  can  affixrd  to 
take  better  and  more  dothes  firom  their  tradesmen,  whose 
price  is  the  same  as  formeriy,  uid  their  industry  only  whet- 
ted by  so  mudi  new  gain*  It  is  enfy  to  trace  the  mon^ 
in  its  progress  thxiou^  the  whole  oommonweBiih;  where 
wu  diall  find,  that  it  must  first  quidten  die  diligenee  of 
every  individual,  before  it  increase  the  price  of  labour. 

And  that  the  q)ecie  may  increase  to  a  cottsidM»Me  pitd^ 
before  it  have  this  latter  ^Rm^  iqppeai^  amongst  other  ilii^ 
stances^  horn  the  frequent  operations  of  the  French  king 
on  the  money ;  where  it  was  always  found,  that  the  aug-> 
m&n^ing  ojT  the  numerary  value  did  not  produce  aprop^* 
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tioBsl  rife  of  theprioes,  at  least  £»r  flonia  time.  In  tlie 
last  year  of  Louis  XIV*  money  nw  tm§9d  thneTfavandiSt 
but  prices  augmented  only  one.  Com  in  Ffanee  isnow 
sold  at  the  same  price,  or  for  the  same  nomber  al  livie% 
it  was  i|i  Ittlfl;  though  silver  was  then  at  SO  livres  the 
mark,  and  is  now  at  SOS  Not  to  mention  the  great  ad- 
dition of  gold  and  silver,  which  may  have  eooie  into  that 
king^mi  since  the  former  period. 

^om  the  whole  of  this  reasoning  we  may  oondude,  &at 
itia  of  no  manner  of  eonsetpienee  with  vegard  to  the  do<- 
m^stic  happiness  of  a  state,  whether  money  be  in  a  greater 
or  less  quantity.  The  good  policy  of  the  magistrate  con^ 
sists.oi^  in  keeping  it,  if  possible^  still  increasing  ;becattsa 
by  dwt  means  he  keqw  aKve  a  spirit  of  industry  in  the 
ikation,  and  increases  the  stpdc  of  labour  in  iriitch  consists 
all  real  powmr andridies.  A  nation,  whose  money de« 
creases,  is  actually  at  that  tiaae  weaker  and  more  misetu 
able  thfin  another  nation  which  possesses  no  more  moneys 
bttt  is  en  the  increasing  hand.  This  will  be  easily  account* 
cd  foiE^  if  we  consider  that  the  alterations  in  the  quantity 
of  money,  cither  on  one  side  or  the  other,  are  not  imm^ 
diately  attended  with  proportionfible  alterations  in  the  prioa 
of  commodities.  There  is  always  an  interval  before  mat* 
term  be|M^usted  to  their  new  situation ;  and  this  interval  is 
as  pemidcMis  to  industry,  when  gold  and  siliwr  are  dimi« 
nisUng^  as  it  is  advantageous  when  these  metals  are  in« 
creasing.  The  workmen  has  not  the  same  employment 
from  the  manufiicturer  and  merchant;  though  he  pays  the 
same  price  for  every  thh^  in  the  market  The  fiumer 
cannot  dispose  of  his  com  and  cattle,  though  he  must  pay 

a 

»  See  Non  [0.] 
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the  SBBie  icBfc  to  UblsadlofcL    The  pdireitjr  ahd'lMggavjr^' 
Qod  sloth,  whidk  must  ensue^  are  easily  foreseeau 

U.  The  seooad  cbaerrstioB  irfikh  I  prapooed  ta  iB^^ 
vith  regard  to  moneys  may  be  explained  after  the  follow* 
mg  manner :  There  are  some  kingdoms,  and  many  provin* 
ces  in  Europe,  (and  aH  of  them  were  once  in  the  some  con-r 
^(CUtion),  where  money  is  so  scarce,  that  the  landlord  ean 
jget  none  at  all  from  his  tmants,  but  is  obliged  to  take  his 
rent  in  kind,  and*  either  to  consume  it  himsdf,  or  transport 
it  io  places  where  he  may  find  a  market*  In  those  conn** 
tries^  (he  prince  can  levy  few  or  no-  taxes  but  in  the  same 
manner;  and  as  he  will  receive  small  .benefit  from  impo% 
sitions  aa  paid^  it  is  evident  that  such  a  kingdom  has  little 
force  cTen  athome,  and  cannot  maintain  fleets^and  armies 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  every  part  c£  it  abounded  in  gold 
andsEven  ^There  is  surelyagreafer.disproportion.be*>. 
tween  the  force  of  Germany  at  present,  and  what  it  was 
three  centuries  ago  %  than  there  is  in  its  industry,  people^ 
and  manufactures.  The  Austrian  dommions  in  the  ean 
pire  are  in  general  well  peopled  and  well  cultivated,  and 
are  of  great  extent,  but  have  not  a  proportionable  weight 
in  tipe  balance  of  Europe ;  proceedingt  as  is  commonly 
stipposed,  from  the  scarcity  of  money.  How  do  all  these 
facts  agree  with  that  principle  of  reason,  that  the  quantity 
of  geld  and  silver  is  in  itself  al^gether  indiffisreiit?  Ao 
cording  to  that  puiaciple,  wherever  a  sovereig&  has  numt 
bersof  subjects,  and  these  have  plenty  of  commodities,  he 
should  of  course  be  great  and  powerful,  and  they  rich  and 
happy,  independent  of  the  greater  or  lesser  abmidanoe  of 

*  Tbe  lulians  g^e  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  the  nickname  of  Poccu 
Pakari,  None  of  tlie  enterprises  of  that  prjnce  ever  succeeded,  for  want 
of  money* 
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ihe  pffCJcknis  melais.  These  admit  of  diFuianft  ancksubdi^ 
Ttttoiis  to  a  gceat  extent ;  and  where  the  pieoesr.inight  be^ 
conieaDaiiiaHafftobeiiidaiiger  of  beiiiglofit»'^itis^€»sjrta 
■ux  the  gold  or  silver  with  a  baser  metal}  as  is. practised 
in  some  ooontiies  of  Europe,  and  bj  tiiat  means  raise  the 
I»eoes  to  a  bulk  more  sensible  and  conyenient  Thef  sfilt 
serve  the  same  purposes  of  exdnngB^  whatever  their  nilln* 
ber  may  be»  or  whatever  colour  thej  may  b^  supposed  td 
have*  ->  I.  J 

.  To  these  difficukies  I  answer,  th«fc  the  aflbot  |iere  stip*' 
posed  to  flow  from  scarcity  of  money^isaUyarisesifrom^ 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people ;  and  that  we  mistdoey 
as  is  too  ttsualy  a  ooUatersl  effect  for  a  cause.  Tbe«ontra<^ 
diction  is  only  a|>pareiit^  bnt  itreqoire&semeithchightiandr 
reflectiott  to  discover  the  .piineiples  by  wbibkwecasi  'm*' 
oondle  neasoM  to  eapertienee.. 

It  seems  a  maodm  almost  isetf^vident^  that  the  prices  of 
every  tUng.  depend  on  the  proportion  between  'ccmunodi^ 
ties  and  money,  and  that. any  eonsideraiUe  altehiti6am. 
eidier  has  the  satee  effect,  «idicr  of  heighteaSng  or  lower^ 
ing  the  price.  Increase  the  coramoditibs,  th^  beoome 
cheaper;  increase  the  money,  ^e^  rise  iniheir  vahie.  Aa, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  jdiminudoti  of  the  £9nner,'.aiHi  tha^ 
of  the  latter,  have  contrary,  tendeiKies. 

,  It  is^  also  evident,  ihat  the  prices  do  not  so  much  d^pftid 
en  the  absolute  quantity  of  commodities  aDd'that-of  moieyt 
which  are  in  a  natf on^  as  on  that  of  the  odnunodifies  whtoh» 
come  or  may  ocmie  into  market,  and  of  tiiemoney  whkdi! 
eircuktes.  If  the  coin  be  locked  up  in  chests,  it  is  ihe* 
same  tiuHg  with  regard  to  prices,  as  if  it  w^re  annibtlivted ; 
if  the  cominodities  be  hoarded  in  mftg^wnesand  graiiarieSf 
alike  efifect follows.  As  thejnoaey  and  ccnnmoditites;  ii|: 
these  cases,  never  meotf  they  cannot  a&ct'  each  otherf , 
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Wett  me,  al  m^tiiii^  to Aini.eon)ecti«etJ0andanHBg:tlie: 
ptMof  .prvfiaien^  dKiMrtit  whieh  liKiHBiarimwt^fr- 
flcrve  ftr  teed,  ud  fiir  die  nwJfmimfft^hiMeifiJM^^ 
mify^  oogltt  nivcr  te  enter  into  flfliiiMtiMi.  Jtisatifitm 
omrftaM,  oonpuvd  tDtheilennndy  (fcet  >€i<lmuuwe  *ihr 


To  i^ly  drae&fvrinoqdaiy  .i«ei]iiiiitooBBidflr,4hiit  iBtlK: 
ftrst  and  inore  unoidtiTatiad  ogerofany  aMe^eiecfiaQny  Iwa 
confoimded  her  wants  with  those  of  nature,  men,  oonteat 
wMi  Ae  pfodaiae  of  Ihar  ««&  fieldB,  « iwilh  idnse  crade 


haife  Ktdeooeasion  fiar  excfaaoge^atleastiiMrflian^yirliJohy. 
hy aggecaaent,  is. thecummim aaMisnaci rf aiuhange,  llw 
woolof'tiiefiamer's  own -flock,  sptm  »  Us  oara  iiniibjr, 
and  wroi^it  by  «  BeigUxmiing  weater,  iwfao  BecBimsihis 
payment  in  com  or  wool,  suffices ^.fimMtaaeaard  lilotb- 
ing.  The  carpenter,  Ihe  Mnith,  die  mason,  c  Aeteilor,  are 
Ntained'by  wagas  of  a  Ifloe  natoie;  land  the  Uasiked  hni-' 
asl^  dwding  inlbe neigldMNirhood,  is.eontsnt'tDjeceiae 
bia  rent  in  tiw  commodities raisedby die ftmwr.  Hie 
giaatoi  part  of  diese.  lie.  cnnsnmeg  at  .home,  in  rostid  ho- 
ipitelity:  The.rest,  perhaps,  he  disposes  of  far  mon^.  to- 
dM^  neigfabowring  town,  whence  he  draws  die  iew  mate- 
rialsofhisapensewdliixiffy. 

Bat  after  men  begin  to  refine  on  bH  these  eii|oynients, 
end  live  not  always  at  hooi^  nor  are  content  widi  what 
eanbe  nuked  in  dtenrndghbourfaood,  there  is  more  ex- 
change and  commerce  of  all  kinds^  and  more  money  enters 
into  diat  euhange.  Tbe  tradesmen  will  not  be  paid  in 
com,  because  diey  want  something  more  than  barely  to 
eat.  The  fcrmer  goes  beyond  his  own  parish  for  die  com* 
modMes  he  purchases,  and  cannot  always  carry  his  com- 
modities to  the  merchant  who  supplies  him.    The  land-* 
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lord  lives  .in  die  e^ital^  or  in  a  foreign  country ;  and  de« 
mauds  his  ^jrent  in.  gold  and  silver,  which  can  easily  be 
tnuisported  to  iiim,  -Great  undettalcer^  and  manufactu- 
rers, and  marchants,  arise  in  every  commodity;  and  these 
can  conveniently  deal  in  nothing  but  in  specie.  .  And  fu^ 
aequently^  in  this  situation  of  society,  the  coin  enters  ii^o 
many  more  contracts,  and  by  that  mews  is  much,  more 
employed  thanin  the  Jormer. 

The  neceBSM7  effect  is,  that  provided  the  money  in** 
crease  not  in  the  nation,  every  thing  must  become  much, 
cheaper  in  times  of  iadostary  and  refinement,  than  in  rude 
uncultivated  i^es.  It  is  the  proportion  between  the  cir-i 
culating  money,  and  the  commodities  in  the  market,  which 
determines  the  prices.  Cbods  that  are  consumed  at  home^ 
or  exchanged  with  other  goods  in:  the  neighbourhood*! 
never  come  to  market;  they  affect  n<>t  in.  the  leAst.the 
current  specie ;  with  regard  to  it  they  are  as  if  totally  an? 
nihilated ;  and  consequently  this  method  of  using  them 
sinks  the  proportion  on  the  side  of,  the  coBmiodkie%  and 
increases  the  prices.  But  after  money  entera  into  all  con- 
tracts andsales,  and  is  everywhere  the  ipeasure  o£excl|aBge^ 
the  same  niatiomd.caeh  has  a  much  (greater  tadc  to  perform; 
all  oraunodities  are  then: in.  the. maxket;. the. sphere  of 
cUrcuhtion  is  enlarged ;  it  is  tbe.aame  case  a& if  ^tindi«» 
vidual  sum  were  to  serve  a  lat^r  kUigdom ;  and  therefore^ 
tha proportion  being.here  leas6ned:on  the  side  <^  the  mo- 
ney, every  thing  must  become  chefl|)^,  and  the  pnces^grat 
duaUyfcU.  .  /  ,       , 

By  the  most  exact  computations  .that.have  beenfi^rmed 
all  over  Europe^  after  making,  allowance  for  the  altaratictt 
in  the  nnmerary  value  or  the  d^ominatig%  it  is  founds 
that  the  prices  of  all  things,  have  only  risen  thvee,  or,  at 
most,  four  thnes  since  the  diaoovery  of  the  West  Indiesi 
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But  uriU  anyone  insert,  that  there  is  not  much  more  tbsn 
four  tunes  the  coin  in  £ttrope»  that  ifas  in  the  fifteemdi 
century,  Md  the  Mntuvka  pvetalibg  it?  Thte^SfiaHiflMB 
atod  t^drtdguese  fltttn  their  ttbiea,  the  Engli^  Bimneh, 
and  Dutch,  by  Aeir  Africm  tiwle»  ttnd  by  (heir  knorlo* 
1^8  ih  the  West  Indies,  tmiig  home  about  ak  iiiiUnps 
i^yeafjOf  which  «ot  abo^  *  fliiiid..gl9ta«o  the  SastdsK 
dies.  This  sum  alone,  in  ten  yeaie,  would  probiiblydoiilde 
the  ^cient  stock  cdTaiMey  in  Eiiropew  And  no  other  lia* 
tis&dK>ry  reason  cmi  be^ghnin,  why  all  lariott  lia^Feiwt  rW 
Mft  to  a  much  woare  exorbitant  hei^t,  except 'that  wUdi* 
is  derived  from  a  change  of  .eastoms  and  naoDers.  fie^- 
Mes  that  more  commodities  ane  produced  by  addilbaal 
industry,  the  same  comiiiodittes  come  morelioiDnks^  && 
ter  men  depart  ^rom  their  aadeat  simplicity  qf  maimers. 
And  Ihctagh  this  lucrtese  has  inot  been  oofual  to  that  of 
moiDQr,  it  has,  hewiQver,  b«dn  considerable,  and  faio  pre-- 
served  the  propbrcioti  Isetween  ccdn-ind  consnoditles  near- 
er the  ancient  atandnKi* 

Were  the  qMa&m  proposed,  Which  of  these  methods  of 
lifiag  m  the  pee^  the  aimpie.  or  reined,  isthemost^d* 
Tunt^geGpia  to  Ae  state  or  public?  I  ahnuld,  wMiwt  nrodi 
aompi%'preibr  the  Sutler,  m  aiviewr  to  politics  at  least  ;^aiiid 
shoulA^educe^Aiisjflsrnn'addltieiSBl  nascm  for  A«  imeou-* 
i'ugflmenit  tftrade  and  im»ngftibtures> 

WUle  men  live  in  itiMvndent  rimple  tnamMS,'and  isup^ 
ply:«lllh€ir4iebessm€|sfj^tdfiaBe6tic  or  from 

the  neighbourhood,  the  sovereign  can  levy  no  ta^es  in 
tnoney  fironi  avcohSideraUe  part  of  hk  si^jects^  joid  if  he 
will in^oseonttienvnny  buidebs,  he'musttako payment 
ibrmAiiaioditimiiidthrwhidi  alene'tfaMy-abpand;  n^meiheii 
attendedjirilh  nndh  ginataod  (4moUS'  inconveniences,  ttakt 
fth^y'ifeed  n6t  hbrd  be  insisted  ori.    All  themoney  hecaa 
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pnijimi^ri^i^Bmm  h^^ma  .hit  t)riM^fji(ik«»:v)iiP^ 

cirasAite  ^thtau^boiit  the  T^liale.  jBwt  J)osid«0  jMftobmvi( 
jliaiipiiriiip  rf . tJMB ' igewenufif  iitf»^U.aaothci(.cuttfi.9f  ilfco 
panwtjr  of  t2ie'pA|»lic  in.  jsaeh  ii  atnafdoo..  i  IftotitaljidMi. 
sbtrem^T'Xflcaivfls  leBs^ibotey,  fait  difi  samoiotan^y^l^iMtt 
Bot  ja>  &r  fiB  Ik  iknfis.  (^  industry  :a 
Ewan^  jtfaittg  i^  idqaxsr  «Trfae]?e  .the  ^^  .and  ^Uxttr  mre  jnpci 
posed jequal*;  jKidiluitjbecaasefEflfCf  cdiniqifd&tiQi  ^tdafej^ 
inark^  .add  ihe  ^frbole  coip  iiearSfiiliigher.  pdooportian  lo 
wimtis  to ibe  punefc^aediiy  it;'.«faaide  ildne  the  ^dcicfiijol 
e^ecy ' thing  June  flxcd. and  detemiiteiL 

Here  then  we^majr  leimi  the  fidkqr  of.ihejneituirl^  fiAqi. 
tD^be  ntt.wuh  in  htstoskips,  and  .even  09  ixittinqn  c^nf< 
yersMionj  t&at  any  pavdcularlatfl^  is  wciiik^  thovgh  ifertila^ 
popiiloii^  and  mA  ^sidtfamted,  jodrefy  liecanfe  it  .vdnAa 
money*  It  aj^peairs,  that  the  want  of  money  .can' qcvesiiiN 
juM  4t]iy  state  wathin  itself;  £ar  men  and  ^comtoodities  are 
Ih^  real  f  trenglh  of  any  community.  It  is  ithe  aitnple^matiK 
ner'iof  luring  whiqh  here  hi]its.thepid)lic,:by  eonfiningtJhs 
gold  and 'Silver  to  fear  hanctsy^sasd  j^re^Miitingita.iquveasal 
diffusion  apdcivcolation.  On  the  contrary,  industry  and 
refinements  of  all  kinds  incorporate  it  with  the  whole  state, 
ho^ifever  smcdl  its  quantity  may  be :  They  digest  -it  into  ' 
every  vein,  so  to  speak ;  and  make  it  enter  into  every  trans- 
action and  contract  No  hand  is  entirely  empty  of  it 
And  as  the  prices  of  every  thing  fall  by  that  means,  the 
sovereign  has  a  double  advantage :  He  may  draw  monej^ 
by  his  taxes  from  every  part  of  the  state ;  and  what  he  re- 
ceives, goes  farther  in  every  purchase  and  payment 

We  may  infer,  from  a  comparison  of  prices,  that  money 
is  not  more  plentiful  in  China,  than  it  was  in  Europe  three 

u2 
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centuries  ago:  But  what  immense  pcfwer  k  that  empire; 
possessed  of^  if  we  may  judge  by  the  civil  and  military  es- 
tablishment maintained  by  it?  Polybius*  tells  us,  thac 
provisions  were  so  cheap  in  Italy  during  bis  time,  diatib 
some  places  the  stated  price  for  a  meal  at  the  inns  was  a 
SMU  a-head,  Ittde  more  dian  a  farthing !  Yet  the  Roman 
power  bad  even  then  subdued  the  whole  known  world* 
About  a  century  before  that  period,  the  Carthaginian  am- 
bassador said,  by  way  of  raillery,  that  no  people  lived  more 
sociably  amongst  themselves  than  the  Romans ;  tx  that, 
in  every  entertainment,  which,  as  foreign  ministers,  diey 
jteoeived,  they  still  observed  die  same  fiMte  at  every  table  K 
The  absolute  quantity  of  the  preci<yns  metals.is  a  matter  of 
great  indiflferoioe. . )  There  am  only  two  circumstances  of 
any  importance^  namely,  their  gradual  increase,  and  tbeic 
thbrou^  concoction  and  circtdation  tbroug^  the  state; 
and  the  influence  of  both  those  circiunstances, has  here 

4 

been  explained* 

In  tbe  fioUowing  essay  we  shall  see  ah  mstance  of  alike, 
fidlacy  as  that  above  mentioned ;  where  a  collateral  eflect 
is  taken  for  a  cause^  isind  whete  a  consequence  is  ascribed 
lo  the'  plenty  of  money;  though  it  be  really  owing  to  a 
change  in  tke,  manners  and  customs  of  the  people* 

•  tSb,  M.  cap.  15.  !>  PliD.  Ub.  jxxm.  c^  11. 
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jyofTBiV^  is  mt/^fmtd  a  more  cerUiin  sign  ol  the  flburish-' 
ii^  ooiNlifeuw  of  any  oAtioa  tban  the  lawness  of  inteieftt : 
And  with  reason;  though  I  believe  the  dause  is  somewhat 
difierent  from  what  is  commonly  apprehended.  Lowness 
of  interest  Jb  generally  ascribed  to  plenty  of  money*  Bn£ 
HKxneyi  however  plentiiid)  has  jno  other  e&et,  ifftst&i^  than 
tp  raise  the  prioe  ^lidl)oiir.  Silver  is  more  common  than 
gold ;  and  theref<»re  yon  receive  a  greatei"  quantity  of  it 
for  the  same  commodities.  But  do  you  pay  less  interest 
finr  it?  Intttrest  in  Batavia  and  Jamaica  is  at  10 /ler  cent, 
in  Portugal  at  6 ;  tbotigh  these  places,  as  we  may  learn 
ffom  the  prioes  of  every  thing,  abound  inore  in  gold  and 
sil vter  than;  either  London  or  Amsterdam. 

Were  all  the  gold  in  England  annihiUted  «t  once,  and 
ofoe  and  twenty  shillings  substituted  ih  the  place  (^  every 
guuiea^  would  inoney  be  more  plentifiil,  or  interest  lower? 
Npk  8ure]l|y :  We  should  only  use  silver  instead  of  gold. 
Were  gold  r^dered  as  common  as  silver,  and  silver  as 
cpB^pum  as  copper ;  would  money  be  more:  plentiful  or 
fpit^rfift  lower  ?  We  ipay  Msuredly  give  the  same  answer. 
Om:  shjttJfigK  wtii^d  then  be  .yellow,  and  our  hldU|>cnce. 
white ;  a^d  we rs^jiould  have  no  gilineas.  No  other  diflfor-. 
encf  would  evei^  bepliservted;  no  alteration  on  (Mnmeroe,* 
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mantiiSu^taTe^  navigation,  or  interest ;  unless  we  imagine 
that  the  colour  of  the  metal  is  of  any  conseqnetice. 

Now,  what  is  so  visible  in  these  greatfer  variations  of 
scardfy  or  abtindance  in  thepi^ciop  metals  must  hold  in 
all  inferior  changes.  If  the  multiplying  of  gold  and  silver 
fifteen  times  makes  no  difference,  much  less  can  the  doa^ 
bling  or  tlipling  them.  All  augmentation  has  no  other 
eflEect  than  to  heighten  the  price  of  labour  and  commodi^ 
ties ;  and  even  this  variation  is  liUte  more  than  that  of  a 
nam^.  In  the  progress  towards  these  changes,  the  aqg^ 
mfentatiaii  idiy  faftve  sbme  inflttenee^  hy  ^iaskik^iMmtryi 
but  after  the  prioes  aar^  settledj,  mMblfto  lll«  miW  Hbmi^ 
dance  of  gold  and  aitf^i  U  hai  «i9>  Mihneir  afiaiii^e^i 

An  effect hHwyrftel^i  l>i»i<pm tteii  iriiite  %ttftie;  PffeM 
.imf/e  riMoi  noil'foitf  tlmetf  AMi«  Ae  dk^^^ltiy.d^tiie  Iddie^i 
itidit  ir|ii^fblid8  gcM  ottd  sUV^^^^^ 
mcftti  But  interM:  has  tkH  faU)»  intich^  itt»6¥^  hal£  ThU 
nth  of  interest;  therefore,  iswst  dertv«d  finm  the  Ijuteliq^ 
of  the  precibvs  metals^ 

Money  bAvhig  chiefly  sfiotitiDns  val^  th«  gffMI^  ilr  iMf 
pkeaAf^o£  it  is  0f  no  ooh|equeife^  if  we  eonMdet/i^niiticMi 
^Mthiii  t^eif  r  woA  dm  qdanchy  bf  $pebie^  ^fv4iiMi  4aM  <fi««d| 
though  ever  so  l8r|^5  has  ho  tdtb^lr  efSttt  fSlimi'»oWg6 
dvety  one  to  iiell  oot  a  gr^her  hiubber  \i^  ttibie'^Hifng 
bits  oFbetal^fer  dbth^  ftiMttbt^t  W  e^finpiq^  Wlthllflt  i^ 
drQMh%  ai^oDis  drnvenicw^  <if  life.  ^If  uriMti  btM^ 
nUney  to  btfHd  a  hoi»e^  li6.itenett»lesll6mte'A  gt^t^ 
load;  bedanse^Ae  Moive^^tbnben  li^%^^  ^^  Willi  t)i4 
hbdnr  nf  die»a80i»  and  oiirphiiMn,  a»e^t^p»eMnf^  1^  )!i 
greiirtBrqiuaatitybf  ^IdMd  Mvw.  0Ut  ^tk^ «'(§Ctt» 
aramikUdeMd  chMy  tt  i^resbiltarfibiy^  tfi^rt^^^^^ 
ratidil'ariilfy  tt6m  dmlY  b»lk  bf*  ^tfyiifl^S  thlSi^  i¥bif;Ws  ^ 
idhwr^tthibtftipM&tMb^iAl  4^  TH^ 
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sa»eintMPegi»aiiJl  rM<iii4  bcara  the  sai^t  pyoportiott  fo  die ; 
sum*    And  i£  joii  IflBt  jnieso  mndk  labour  and'so  many 
comiDodities ;  by  icbeinng  five  fet'^eat  jbu  always  !«*• 
oeive  prtiportiaDal  labour  and  oommbdities^  boveyer  re** 
piaaeDted,  vhethttr  tqryeUov  «r  wbke  <kiio/  whether  fay  a 
poiiii4  ott  an  ounce.    It  is  in  vain»  theDefim,  .to  look  fur 
tbecatiseof  theUljor  lisaof  interest  in  the  greater  or  less' 
quantity  of  gold  and  sllTeiv  which  is  fiaed  iu  any  nat|ott.' 

liijl^  interest  funsea  fi»m  dkMe  drounistaiices^  A  great 
demand  for.  borsowing;  littk  riehes  to  supply  that  de** 
niand;  aad  great  profits  arisuig  from  commerce:  And: 
the  issflamstacofts  are  a  dear  pvoof  of  the  email  adyanee 
of  epBSBpeiiee  and  indnatry^  not  of  the  scarcity  of  gold  and 
silver.  Low  interest^  ositl^e  other  hand,  proceeds  from  %/ 
the  three  oppositr  cinmmstanfcs :  AgnalldeBBandforbor* 
rowuag;  gteetdthes  toi  sqiplytfaai  demand;  and  small 
profits  ansing  toom  commerce :  And  these  oircamstanoes- 
are  tfl  connected  together^  and  pvQceed  from  t)ie  increase 
et  industry  and  eommeroe,  not  of  gold  and  sil  ver^  W^' 
shaU  endeavour  to  ptave  these  points ;  and  shall  bq^n* 
with  the  oausea  and  the  tweets  of  a  greater  sasaUdemandr 
lOp  benoMfiag*  •  .... 

When  a  people  have  emerged  ever  so  little  from  ^  sa** 
vage  stat^  and  their  numbers  have  increased' beyonji  tbe^ 
original  multitude,  there  aauat  immediately  anise  on  ine- 
quality  of  ptopeaty ;  and  while  sooie  possces  large  tracts^ 
of  land,  others  aracoiifined  inthin  narrow  limits,  and  some. 
are  entvcly  wjtiioat  any  landed  property.^  Those  who> 
possess  move  land  than  diey  oaa  lab<|<ir,  eqiploy  Aeee 
'wbo  poasess  aoae,  and  agreO'tO'iMaeivea  d^teiaiinati(  pare 
of  the  pfoduot.  Thus  the  toidief  iaileratt  asiimme^telf 
estdbiished;  nor  is  there  ^ay  settled  government,  however 
mde^  in  #hieh  affiurs  are  not  on  this  footing*    Of  these 
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proprietors  of  land,  «ome .  mast  presently  discover  tiiem* 
selves  to  be  of  di£kreiit  tempers  from  others ;  and  while 
one  would  willingly  store  op  the  produce  of  his  land  for 
futurity^  another  desires  to  consume  ai  present  what  should 
suflSce  for  many  years.    But  as  the  ipending  of  a  settled 
revenue  is  a  way  of  life  entirely  without  occupati<m ;  men 
have  so  much  need  of  somewhat  to  fix  and  engage  them, 
tliat  pleasures,  such  as  they  ar^  will  be  the  pursuit  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  landholders,  and  the  prodigals  among 
them  will  always  be  more  numerous  than,  the  misers.    Iii. 
a  state,'  therefore,  where  there  is  nothing  but  a  landed  in-, 
teresty^as  there  is  little  frugality,  the  borrowers  must  be. 
very  numerous,  and  the  rate  of  interest  must  hold  propoiv^ 
lion  to  it     The  difference  depends  not  on  the  quantity  of 
money,  but  on  the  habits  and  manners  which  prevaiL  By. 
this  alone,  the  demand  for  borrowing  is  inicreased  or  dimt* 
nii^ed.    Were  money  so  plentiful  as  to  make  an  egg  be; 
sold  for  sixpence ;  so  long  as  there  are.  only  landed  gen- 
try .and  peasants  in  the  state,  the  borrowers  must  be  nu- 
merous, and  interest  high.     The  rent  for  the  same  fiirm 
would  be  heavier  and  more  bulky :  But  the  same  idleness 
of  the  landlord,  with  the  high  price  of  commodities,  would 
dissipate  it  in  the  same  time,  and  produce  the  same  ne- 
cessity and  demand  for  borrowing. 

Nor  is  the  case  diflferent  with  regard  to  the  sec&mtcix'- 
cumstance  which  we  proposed  to  consider,  namely,  the 
great  or  little  riches  to  supply  the  demand.  This  effect 
also  depends  on  the  habits  and  way  of  living  of  the  people, 
not  on  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver.  In  order  to  have^- 
in  any  state,  a  greater  number  of  lenders,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient nor  requisite,  that  there  be  great  abundance  of  the* 
precious  metals*  It  is  only  requisite,  that  the  property 
or  command  of  that  quantity,  which  is  in  the  .stiUe,  whe* 
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dier  great  or  ttnall,  should  be.  coUsflled  wt  pacticukr 
haandBf  90  as  to  form  eonnderaUe  SDms^  or  pon^poee  a 
great  moiieyed  inteiett  .This  begets  a  Bnmber  of  lend^rs^ 
and  sinks  the  rate  of  usury ;  and.thisy  I  shaU  Tentere  to 
affiffu^  de|ieiids  not  on  the  qnatttity.of  specks  but  on  par-, 
ticnlar raanndra and  cusfauns  whidiroake the qpecie ga- 
ther into  separate  sums  or  masses  of  considerable  vahie. 

For  suppose  that,  by  mirade,-  every  man  in  Great  Bri- 
tain should  haye  five  pounds  slipt  into  his  podket  in  one 
night;  this  would  mudi  more  than  double  the  wh^temor 
ney  that  is  at  present  in  the  kingdmn ;  yet  there,  would 
not  next  day,  nor  for  some  time^  be  any  morei^iders,  nor 
any  variation  in  the  interest  And  were  there  nothing 
but  landlords  and  peasants  in  the  state,  this  money,  how- 
ever abundant,  could  never  gather  into  sums ;  and  would 
only  serve  to  increase  the  prices  of  every  thing,  without 
any  farther  consequence.  The  prodigal  landlord  dissi- 
pates it,  as  fast  as  he  recdves  it;  and  the  b^garly  peasant 
has  no  m^ms,  nor  view,  nor  ambition  of  obtaining  dbove 
a  bare  Jivelihood.  The  overplus  of  borrowers  above  that 
of  lenders  continuing  still  the  same,  there  will  fdlow  no 
reduction  of  interest  That  depends  upon  another  prin- 
ciple ;  and  must  proceed  book  an  increase  of  indnstly  and 
frugality,  of  arts  and  commerce. 

Every  thing  useftd  to  the  life  of  :man  arises  from  the 
ground ;  but  few  things  arise  in  that  condition  which  is 
requisite  to  render  them  useful.  .There  must,  therefore, 
beside  the  peasants  and  the  {Nfoprietors  of  land,  be  another 
rank  of  men,  who,  receiving  from  the  former  the  rude 
materials,  work  them  into  their  proper  form,  and  retain 
part  for  their  own  use  and  subsistence.  In  the  infancy  of 
society^  these  contracts  between  the  artisans  and  the  pea^ 
sants,  and  between  one  species  of  artisans  and  another. 


«RiintMnpafy!difaaii(i:iBtb  iiiiiiMdiately  by.  the  perscni 
tkciMMwimm  wfa<y  being  liB^lioiin,  an  easily  acqu^ihtad 
with'  <acb  ojUMb  aacatf aitiesj  and  .^m  knd  tfanr  muUibI. 
anfeiilaiMa  t^  at^ly  -  ibtiiL.  But  mikeA  mte's  iiidaiiry  kw 
epms^  and  AoirTiewv  eHiBarg^dl  iafcAmd^  that  the  most 
Ttmabt p^^artBti  the.  state  can  aa^ist  each  other  as  welt;a6 
the  itore-  boBlijgmm,  and  that  this  iateroourie  of  good 
oAied  vttty  be  oonded  cm  to  the  ip^ateat  extent  and  intri- 
cai^.'  HeiieQ  1he(^igl^  of  mmAotttv,  one  of  the  moat 
uatftd'taee^fif  ineBv'who  ser^e  as  agentabetveantboae 
piitts*t)f  >Ae  stat^  that  aj*e  wholly  unacquainted^  and  aia 
igiM>iiM''iif  each  outer's  necessities.  Here  are  in  a  city 
ifty-  wotkneiii  in  «ilk  and  linen^  and  a  thousand  cttB(oni«> 
ent  anii' these  two  ranks  of  men,  so  necessary' to  each 
others  csfli  never  rightly  meeti  till  one  man  erects  a  shopy 
ti>^teh  aUtlie  workmen  and  all  the  customers  repair^ 
Iff  tikis  iMPOtiMe,  grass  :r»es  in  abundance :  The  iidiabi« 
tanta  abovimd  in  cheese^  and  bntter,  and  cattle  i  but  want 
faraaA'  and^dofD)  which,  in  a  neighbouring  provinotf,  are  in 
Ito  gMait  abundance  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  One 
man  4iseoTBrs  this.  He  brings  com  from  the  one  pr<^ 
▼int%  antt'Vetunis  widi  cattk ;  and,  supplying  the  wants 
lif  bdCh^  he  is,  so  ihr,  a  common  benefactc^r.  As  the  pep^ 
pie  increase  in  numbers  and  industry,  the  diiiculty  of  ^eir 
ndtmnmst  mereases :  '^The  busiinees  of  the  ^fency  at  mer- 
chatuUic  beccoMe  mim  intricate ;  Kod  divides,'  subdivides, 
<0iniwodds»'iind  mins  to  a  greater  variety*  In  all  these 
tnmsnctionsSt  is  necessary,  a^d  reasonable,  that  a  eonsi- 
dentble  ^art  of  the  eommbdities  and  labour  shoiM  belong 
to  tbe  mescbaacMv  ta  'whpm,  in  a  great  meamire,  thisy  are 
owing*  ilbd'tbe^  commoAcies  he  wili  sometimes  preserve 
in  kind,  or  moore  oommonfy  convert  into  money,  wlMeh  is 
their  cosnoMNi  pepnssentaMon.     If  gold  and  silver  have  in- 
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iftike  sir  gf^  qiHWtkPf  of  thes^  iMttAr^tcf  liaprfMAt  a^lflMI 
qtfttititf  of  eoHonodilatff  and  Ma«r.r  If  iiniwtify  «tMii 
htfs  ittetetakdy  lire  j)riiM  of  orvciy  tkitig  mturt)  ri^y  «id  A 
MBiill  qisaiitity  of  spexm  Witt  Mrre  «i  a  tfepi-^M^^  ! 
llier^  te  no  critring  or  defbttd  cl*  tha  iMttittr  tfiitid 
more  eotisMit  and  kfsatiablo  th'aiy  diM  fof  iehcdf^iae  afid 
«iapI(i^dMit ;  and  thk  desire  Menss  tli«  iK>imd«el0ft  6f  iHMt 
tff  our  patricmy  and  putstiiu^  £>et)f^e'a  aiaA  df  all  faidlik 
iied»  atid^  ^ertotui  Moo^Mitioti)  h^  touM  ieM^esA  from  om 
fMuflkfteHf^  tt^  afiotkd^l  ittid  di«  waiglit  and  oppten^m. 
Wbldi  he  fcf^Ia  frotti  klldiiess  is  sd  greaf^  that  he  fcAgete 
ili6.  ra}fl  wUeh  tettdt  felk^  him  fi^Mi  his  immoderate  ex*- 
penies.  dite  khd  a  ihorii  haitote^s  way  o^  employing  hb 
n^tid  id#  body,  be  is  satisAed^  and  feete  no  linger  that  i»- 
aasiahte  Ifal9st  after  pleasure^  Bat  if  the  employ  da^m  yo<i 
giVC^^m  be  lucrative^  especially  if  fh^  p)>^ft(  be  attached 
to  e^ty  pitHfeHlar  exertioh  df  iitdustry,  hk  fans  gain  ^o  dt^ 
tea  Id  hiii  &f^  thai  he  acjqulres)  by  degi^eei^  a  t>assion  for 
it^  ahd tedtra m  mth  pleaMire  tts  that  of  steirtg  thedaffy 
htbf^ASe  Of  hiir  tmom*    Atid  tlik  is  the  teasiHi  ^  trade 

fiH^ea^  fragalil^,  anid  ithfs  attiohg  fAerdhAhtit,  thei«  fs 
th^  sidi^  dv^k§  df  itoiiser^  abd¥e  predigkli,  as  amtrng  the 
p^s^^sors  of  feiid  ^i^Pb  ik  the  (6M^afy.     * 

CiimineHie  iMhsa^^  ibdu^h^,  by  tonveying  it  readily 
hma  ohe  Ib^ber  '^oC  th^  sCate'  <td  alibthet^,  and'  aQowing 
tmn^  bf  it  %o  p^t4iat  t)|i  hi^odi^  ja^leish  It  IncreAnes  frvK 
gAllty^  bj^  githig  beimpsJtidtt  to  i»eM^»^Dd  etoployihg^eak 

in  the  arts  of  gain,  which  soon  engage  their  affection,  aifld 
xtnnoveiB rdMi  fbf  pltiowa  and  e^tpen^e/  It  is  an  in- 
UUMfo  oMSj^iienoe  of  all  iiida#fi«Mls  ptidf^^fotis  «a  beg;^ 
frugalHy)  and  TMdtfe  the  l^y^e  df  gttl^f^evftfl  oter  th^  lov« 
Y>f  plaasmv.  .  Aibon^  lAwyem  amd  '^yrfcians  wh6  hati 
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any  pmetieei  tliere  are  many. more  who  live  Hrkhin  theU 
income^  than  who  ^exceed  it,  or  Isven  Im  up  lo  it*  -  But 
lawyers  and  phyBicians  beget  no  indoatry ;  and  it  is  even 
attheelpense  of  others  iheyacqiiireth^ijches;  so  that 
they  are  sure  to  diminish  the  posseisnonft  of  some  of  their 
feUow-citisoISi  as'fiist  as  they  increase  their:  own.  Mer- 
chants; on  the  conthU7,  beget  industry,  byaerving  as  ca- 
nals to  convey  it  through  every  conjeir  of  the  state:  And 
at  the  same  time,  by  their  frugality,  they  acquire  gr«^t 
power  over  that  industry,  and  collect  a  large  property  in 
the  labour  and,  commodities,  which  they  are  the  chief  in- 
struments in  producing.  There  is  no  oth^r  pr<^e^on^ 
therefore,  exceptmerchandi^e,  which  canmakethe  moneyed 
interest  considerable,  or,  in  other  words,  can  iiicr^ase  in- 
dustry,  and,  by  also  increasing  frugality,  give  a  great  com- 
mand of  that  industry  to  particular  memb^s  gf  ijie'so^e- 
ty.  Without  commerce^  the  state  must  consist  chiefly  of 
landed  gentry,  whose  prodigality  and  expense  nialfea^x>n^ 
linual  demand  for  borrowing;  and  of  peasants,  who  have 
no  sums  to  supply  that  demand.  The  money  never  ga- 
thers into  large  stocks  or  sums,  which  can  be  lent  at  inte- 
rest. It  is  dispersed  into  numberless  hands,  who  either 
squander  it  in  idle  shew  and  magnificence,  or  employ  it  in 
the  purchase  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Com- 
merce alone  assembles  it  into  considerable  sums;  and  this 
effect  it  has  merely  from  the  industry  which  it  begets,  and 
the  frugality  which  it  in^ires,  independent  of  that  par- 
ticular quantity  of  precious  metal  which  may  circulate  in 
the  state. 

.  Thus  an  increase  of  cQmmeree,  by  a  neoe^sSAry  conse* 
quence,  raises  a  great  Qoipber  of  tenders,  and  by  that  means 
produces  lowness  dL  intereM.  We  mu^t^ow  om^ider  how 
far  this  increase  of  commerce  diminishes  die  profits  arising 
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from  thiftt  {»rofcs8toii»  nd  give?  rite  to  the  tttrd^  cimttd- 
gtance  requisite  to  produce  lowness  of  interest.  ^     '   * 

It  may  be  proper  to  obMrve  on  this  head,  that  J6w  in« 
terest  and  low  profits  of  merchandise  aie  two  events  that 
mutnaUy  forward  each  other,  an4  are  both  originally  de* 
rived  from  that  extensive  commerce,  which  produces  q[>u* 
lent  merchants,  and  renders  the  moqeycd  interest  consi* 
derable.  Where.merchants  possess  great  stodks,  ^diether 
represented  by  few  or  many  pieces  of  mietal,  it  mnst  fre* 
quently  happen,  that,  when  they  eidier  benome!  tiir«d  of 
bnfflness,  or  leave  heirs  uhwilliiig  or  unfit  to  engoge  in 
commerce,  a  great  pn^rtion  of  these  richea  natortdly 
seeks  an  alini|al  and  secure  revenue.  Mlie'pleaity.ditau* 
nishes  the  price,  and  makea  the  lenders  acctaplpf  3  Ipw  iOi' 
terest.  This  consideratibn  obliges  .many  to  heep^^icir 
stock  employed  in  trad^  and  rather  be  oontent  wdlih  low 
profits,  than  dispose  of  their  monqr  at  an  iindervdbe.  lOn 
the  other  hand,  when  commerce  has  become  exlenssffa^  and 
employs  lafge  stiocks,  there  must  bx^  rivaishijps  amon|[.die 
merchants,  winch  diminLdi  the  profits  of  trade,  at  the  a^kme 
time  that  they  increase  the  trade  itsel£  Thclow  {MKxfits 
of  merchandise  induce  the  merchants  to  aocqit  more  wffl^ 
ingly  of  a  low  interest,  when  they  leave  off  business,  and 
begin  to  indulge  themselves  in  ease  andindjolence.  It  is 
needlesi^  therefinre,  to  inquire  which  of  these  durcumataifr 
ces,  to  wit,'  law  Maregi,  or  hio  pt^ii%  is  the  oause^  an4 
^riuCh.the  effect?  Thej  both jurise fi:om  an  eztenffiveoom^ 
merce,  an^  mutually  forward  eadi  other.  No  man  w01 
accept  of  low  profits  where  he  canbaive  h^  interest ;  said 
no  man  will  accept  of  low  interest  where  he  canhave  high 
profits.  An  extensive  commerce,  by  producing  iKffjt 
stocks,  diminishes  both  interest  and  profits ;  and  is  always 
assisted,  in  its  dikniAution  of  the  one^  by  the  proportio&a| 
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fr<Hn  the  imrwac  lof  MMMMCOejMiiodufl^  ^tt^  ««m»«i 
Ihmillin  Ilo  Sto&nrtieriiw^^  bywiidieiwg^OiQQan^ 
mdjidoi  ehei4)«r«  ^nooitftiging  ifae  .QQiiswaB()iJoD,  md 
faigMaMg  thf  JBd«ti7«  itad  ithil^ .  if  ii[»  ^0D««ier  the 
iihole0iiiaflBtkiii.of  paiuMS  and  cfieots,  iotecest  m  ^e  jw^f 
nomder  ofihe  itate»:  and  jls  lovfateaft  Is  a  ^Hgn^tloMatiB* 
UfiUeof the floBnj^ihig.eoiidiftkin of ia;pQ(qde«  It ^omi 
Ifae  idoTflAsciof  mdiKlPcy»«tsdi^]iiom  GkddddiiKifiihcfmi^ 
'th€iiwlit>Ie*8tatey  lUde  iafatiDr^o  a  ^^^opHmtion.  An^ 
Aaqi^  (pedia}i6»  it  migriiiot  be  iaqoosaibk  but  fi  auUim 
atidtaJgeeat  ehacktecommeDGeooiTr^ave  a^moipentBiTfcf* 
fectiaffibeis^eikindy  hgr'tbrendng  aojnaiiy  stocks  out^of 
toMk^  jt'iapaplnbc  attended  wkh  Auch.inisery  and  want  of 
fBfdogfiBentito  the  ipea^ij^idMit^ibesidte  its  jsbort.diiratkwi, 
k*iiriibiBoldbi0fias$3derifeoiMi6liBke  theane-caaefcrtheafherf 
:  Tboaa/wlio  faaveiaaaeiited,  thaitjie  pknty  of  ^dney 
laaa  (Ae.oaase  af  iLmr  iateirest^  saem  to  have' taken  flOalW 
Mqil  iaAct4M(4^itu9e';. since  the  siMpe  indiiatiT^,  wl|ich 
ainki  itfieJkitebeflrt,  cooiBionly  acquires  gtieat  ^imdance  of 
th^Mjeaioiis  imetab*  A  ^fiariety  of  fine  maDii£»eture8,  adth 
4^8ait>en«efepd8iog^jnerchants»  will'SOon  draw  maoey  to 
a>  atata^«ariit f be anyvwhieife  do  be  tfo^nd  in  the  woild.  The 
aainfe  caii8c^*fay*oiidtiplyiBg  theoonvenitticesof IH^andqi^ 
iBsaiadng>ihdQ8lii|^,  iOofiesta  greejb  orioh^  jototf  e  haada  nf 
paasqaa^-  aehot  kre  Inot  >;»ropgetoBs  qf  haid»  add  produpes;^ 
{qr^AAoaeaas^  la.  lowriess  4if  interest  Bat  thonghibotti 
ttase«ffettU^  plen^of  monefjrand  lovr  inteiest^  natnnfijr 
anse  ftam  eon^o^voe.andiindustiy,  they -are  altogether  uh 
d<y>endant  o&each <other.  Sor  sappoee  ^  jiatuKi'rcaKnred 
il^tttfcll^tl^B^e^DoednyJiriduHttraDy  ^reign  commerce^  ^ar 
aiQrfaiaWkMlge  of 'nfiHgatien<:  ^Su^iose  that  4his  tnation 
possasa^  4kfmj^  ^4ame^sUxAL  4if  coin/ but  is  eontinmUy 
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Ike  jvioB  ofeiwjr  ocvMiMiIiiiy  ■maat^flnmiwiiiji  iiTliBJiiiii  i^i 
^aftlfiBgdam^  iiim  i  h  in  iliii  j[nii|iwilmi  iliiiiiam  p>fgf< 
md  Mij  j^wBft  lof  gofldB/iirUok  jfiuni  ftar  luMnfldinalAftd 
Midi  wpaa  ft&pfesoiusiQ^BainivtBMibavcnm^  if 4ifh 
beoonw  eiW7«la7.«i0K«btaiidaatt>witliopt«Hg^  ^WfiihM 

MBoiig  diig  people,  ^^Hmtkk  a  ]dM4i'ittdby^l«ri%,«U  tJMM 
of  radafirtry,  ^dMa  iPVMild  sMHtfe  itaitfia|2p«g^l(M(  Itt  dgnon 
rant  and  slothful  ages.  Less  numey  will  bnBdQitt<maa^ 
portion  a  da^ghlsr,  boy  M  <90M^  ayBj^t^  auMSiwifiwUiry, 
or  iaai2ititiA.A  ftnifyatid  6^pag0«'  '•lliMe^>flM^lik«^«iia 
for  wfaidi  »en  «borr««ir  HMmey  $  •and'  ikmt^tbt^AB^jgm^ 
or  less  ^foanftily  of  it  in  a  tftate*  kas-^m  laflmaDfr  nfi^-njkm 
interest.  Batitk'WiAt^tf  th^'tkiofgimtkn^im&fm^dL 
of  kbowr  and  oommoditieQf  mMt  l(ai«  «  glfi9atr4isilaMoe!| 
Mice  we  veaUy  and  ia  ^tlM:  kmmw  Aiese^  •^iiibeii'^M 
Idle  :inoney  upon  iatorest  it  ^is  >4iiie$  k4m  ^ettinwwiti 
ia  4Ktended  all  d^erttbe  gli$(»e^  ^e  milMt  mdiMriifto  Mi^ 
tions  abray^  abound  moat  wiA  Ike  ^itckMM'  iMl4ls^|  'M 
4kat  lov  intarest and plentyof  lotoney 403^411  fad; dl^^ 
separable..  But  still  It  k  of  OMsaqnenee'  ta^ioMM  elk 
prinoqple^oice.any'phe&onienonfiiriae!^  ^uai'ti^  j(ilith|*> 
^dbt^betareen  a  eiin!^aiid>aHic^KMniiattVelfiMt.'.  Sesiiift 
AmA  8be  speoidalioii'is  J0iii4<mm9^  it  i9ba)r^il«^iient]y<bo<dtu9e 
intbeibondttttt^f  piibliciiAkira.  *MiMtiiumttttiief€fww^ 
^atsotiiing  dan  be  of  atioM'iiBe  dffijn<to  maipifo^ef'hff^pmtiif' 
tice,  the  method  of  y^sensi^  eiii'tfiese^aiiljeetSy  "vM^ 
rft^otkers^are  <he><iioitt4tnpo»taitt  i-  Aongh'^Aey i»e  cc«fr- 
moflVf  ^£MI^  in  tiie  loosest  and  ih)MtWekesr'tnainMii<i>'> 
Another  ve^Mti  vfHAa^ptiptLlm  4nlstakef  ^MMk^^tti^ 
the  cause  of  low  interest,  seems  to  be  the  instance  of  some 
nations,  where,  after  a  sudcfeik  acquisition  of  money,  or  of 
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die  pmaba^me^ah:by  mams  of  foreign  conquests,  the  m^ 
terettibMAUen  iM>t  only  aniong  tken^  but  in  aU  the  nngii^ 
boariagAM^  aawbtm.  as  .that  money  was  dispersed^  and 
had  insinuflled  itself  into  every  comer.  Thus,  interest  in 
l^iain  feU  near.a  half  immediately  af^  the  discof«ry  of 
die  West  bdies,  as.  we  are  infonned  by  Garalasso  de  la 
Yjogk;.  and  it  ha^f  bem  ever  since  gradually  sinking  in 
every  kingdom  of  Europe.  Interest  in  lUMne,  after  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  ^  £»m6.tb  4  j9cr  oetiC. as  we  leam 
itma  Dion*. 

.  The  causes  of  the  sinkkig  of  interest,  upon  sndi  an 
evenly  seem  diflfereiit  in  the  conquering  country  and  in  the 
neighbouring  states ;  but  in  neither  of  them  can  we  jusdy 
ascribe  diat  e£bct  merdy  to  the  increa$e  of  gold  and. silver. 
In  the  conquering  country,  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  that 
this  new  acquisition  of  money  will  fall  into  a  few  h'andsi 
and  be  gathered  into  large  sums,:which  seek  i^ secure  re- 
venue, either  by  die  purchase  of  land^  or  by  ii^rest ;  atid 
Qonsequiesidy  the  same  eflkct  follows,  for  a  little,  time,  as  if 
there  fa%d:  been  a  great  accession  of  iodilstry  and  corn* 
meroe^ .  The  increase  of  lenders  above  dte  borrowers  sinks 
the  inlecM^  and  so  much  the  faster,  if  those  who  have  ac^ 
quired  thote*  large  sums  find  no  industry  or  commerce  in 
A»  state,. and  no  method  of  einidoying  their  moncrfr  bat 
by  Iwdifig  it  at  interest  .  But  lifter  this  new  mass  of  gold 
and  sily^t  has  been  digest^  and-  has  circulated  through 
ihe  whdle  stated  affiiirs  wiU  sooiji  return  to  their  former  si-^ 
.tu9tioii».  wjiile  the  landlords  and  newmtmey->holder8^  living 
Jdly^  sqpmnder  above,  dieir  income ;  and  the  former  daify 
cpntract  debt,  and  die  latter  encroach  on  dieir  stock  till 
its  final  eytmction.    The  whole  money  may  still  be  in  die 

•  Lib.  li. 
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fij^f^stOM)^  imenit  bfli  agui  jnodiiteA  to  SpiremL\ 
di«igliflo«acidmtluMl  Jiiippaml to dtabt tbaeaqpiite ^ 
mciiMj^  In.  Tfi§Mi>  time^  ntonajr  kmt  on  vmiigngm  .in 
Mdjr  botfe  ft  jw  cflit  S  oa  ooamptt;  setaihiB^  in  BittijML 
ir^"  ^  aod  if  ialMmt  lift  Spmr  Ite  liot  li^ 

fliM  caniw  tkat  jnidi  it^  loi  vst^^  tbe  iicge  fiutuim  fQii»i 
tmnally  made  in  the  ImKtWj  wfaidi  eoBusi^rar  l».%«ai 
from  time  to  time,  and  supply  the  demand  of  the  borrow- 
ers. By  this  accidental  and  extraneous  cause,  more  mo- 
ney b  to  be  lent  in  Spain,  that  is,  more  money  is  collected 
into  large  sums,  than  would  otherwise  be  found  in  a  state, 
where  there  are  so  little  commerce  and  industry* 

As  to  the  reduction  of  interest  which  has  followed  in 
England,  France^  and  other  kingdoms  of  Europe  that 
have  no  mines,  it  has  been  gradual,  and  has  not  proceed- 
ed from  the  increase  of  money,  considered  merely  in  it- 
self^ but  from  that  of  industry,  which  is  the  natural  efiect 
of  the  former  increase  in  that  interval,  before  it  raises  the 
prices  of  labour  and  provisions ;  for  to  return  to  the  fore- 
going supposition,  if  the  industry  of  England  had  risen  as 
much  from  other  causes,  (and  that  rise  might  easily  have 
biqppenedy  though  the  stock  of  money  had  remained  the 
same,)  must  not  ail  the  same  consequences  have  followed, 

*  C^lumelU,  lib.  iii*  cap.  5. 
^  FUnii  Eplflt.  lib.  vii.  ep.  18. 
«  Id.  lib.  X.  ep.  6S. 
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iHiidi  we  dbierte  at.pieMfat?  Tbe  same  people  would  in 
thefc  caie.be  firani  in  the  Idiigdoiiiy'tfae  nine  eomwHiditie^ 
iHe  aaine  indiutrjr^  maiiiifiidtatea*  and  oominefce;  and 
ooosequently  the  same  mcrdtanti»  wtdt  the  same  stocks^^ 
that  js»  with  the  same  command  over  labour  and  cofluso- 
ditie%  only  represented  by  a  similar  number  of  white  or 
yeUow.  pieces,  wUch  beizig  a  circmnstance  of  no  moment^ 
would  only  vSect  the  waggoner^  porter^  and  tmnk-maker«i 
Lusnxyv  tberefoire»  manu&ctnres,  arts,  industry,  frugali^^ 
flonriiSiing  equally  as  at  present,  it  is  evident,  that  interest 
must  also  have  been.as  low,  sinoe  that  is  the  necessary  re- 
sult of  all  these  drcnmstanoas^  so  fiu*  as  they  determine 
Ae  profits  of  commerce,  and  the  proportion  between  tha 
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OF  THB  BAi.^CE:OF  1^B4£iE* 

It  is  very  usual,  in  nations  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  com- 
merce, to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  commodities,'  and  to 
preserve,  among  themsdves  whatever  iihey  think  valuable 
and  usefuL  They  do  not  consider,  that  in  this  prohibi- 
tion they  act  directly  contrary  to  ihdrintention ;  and  that 
the  more  there  is  -exported  of  any  commodity,  the  more 
will-be  ttused^t  home,  of  which  they  themselves  will  al- 
ways  have  the  first  o£fes. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  learned j  that  the  ancient  laws 
of  Athens  rendered  the  exportation  of  figs  criminal ;  that 
-being -supposed  a  species  of  fruit  so  excellent  in  Attica, 
that  the  Athenians  deemed  it  too  delicious  for  the  palate 
of'  any  foreigner ;  and  in  this  ridiculous  prohibition  they 
were  so  much  in  earnest,  that  informers  were  thence  called 
9yc(3fh(miM  among  them,  firom  two  Greek  words,  which 
signify  Jig%  and  di9caoerer  K  There  are  proofs  in  many 
old  acts  of  parliament  of  the  same  ignorance  in  the  nature 
of  commerce,  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ; 
and  to  this  day,  in  France,  the  exportation  of  com  is  al- 
most always  prohibited,  in  order,  as  they  say,  to  prevent 
fiimines;  though  it  is  evident,  that  nothing  contributes 

•  Plttl.  Dt  Curiositote. 
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more  to  the  frequent  iaminesi  which  so  much  distress  that 
fertile  countiyb 

The  same  jealous  fear,  with  regard  to  money,  has  alsd 
prevailed  among  several  nations;,  tt^d  it  required  both  rear 
son  and  experience  to  convince  any  people,  that  these 
prohibitions  serve  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  r^aise  the 
exchange  against  them,  and  produce  a  stUl  greater  expor- 
tation. 

These  erronr,  one  may  say,  afe  grma  and  palpable ;  but 
there  still  prevails,  even  in  nations  well  acquainted  with 
conup^c^  a  strovg  jealousy  with  regard  to  the  balanceof 
trede^  and  a  ieax  that  all  their  gold  aad  silveir  may  be  lea* 
ying  Afm.  Tbia  seems  to  m^  almost  in  every  caae^  a 
g|t)iiBdles&  apfirehension ;  and  I  should  as  spon  dread,  that 
aU.  oiv  springs  and  rivers  should  be  exhausted,  as  that 
jQion^y  should  abandon,  a  kingdom  where  there  are  people 
a^d  i^ustry*  Let  us  carefully  preserve  these  latter  ad* 
vantages,  and  we  need  never  be  appvebenstve  ^(  losing  tl^ 
lovintr. 

It  is  easy  to  observe^  that  all  calculstiona  concerning  tb^ 
balance  ci  trade  are  founded  on  very  uncertain  facta  and 
suppositions.  The  custom-bouse  books  are  allowed  to  be 
an  insufficient  ground  of  reasoning;;  nor  is  the  rate  oCesr 
change  much  better^  unlesa  we  consider  it  with  all  nation^ 
$xid  fcnow  also  the  proportion  of  the  several  suma  r«nutr 
tedy  which  one  may  safefy  pronounces  impossible^  Every 
tnan,i  who  has  ever  reasoned  on  thjs  subject,  has  al^^mys 
proved  hls^  theory,  whatever  it  was,  by  facts  and  calqular 
tions„  and  by  an  eniimesatioii  of  all  the  commodities  seat 
vto  all  ibreign  kingdoms. . 

The  writings  of  Mr  Gee  struck  the  nation  with  an  uni- 
versal panic,  when  they  saw  it  plainly  demonstrated,  by  a 
detail  of  particulars,  that  the  balancowas  against  them  for 
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fa  iuMijikiiiliumiBMn,'aftmiiigiiieaye  AAatw^ 
^InBog  in  Am  m  mi  jenm*    Btft  Im^iofyi  ti/r^emy  ymn 
haare  mbb dnwoflf  mtfc  jp  ttcpemivc  foteigtt  war;  yetti 
ii  0inai«]y  snjipandl,  dbttt  nionef  it  «*dl  tnore  pletitiM 
aoMiiig  118  )di«n  la  «iy  foriMr  petidd. 

KciduiiK'^  lye  ttMT^  4»rti«i1aJ^ 
flNrtft;  an  MNboHT  w  ijttidk  in  4ioceinii^  the  tmsUftes  «Bd 
ffbiitttidkifet  ^f  ^Aen.  Tfe  Mjr^  i^  l^ifi  Sksfri  PW  qf«lk 
JAM  ^JMbM^  Aieft  (be  triMAe  cmAi  of  that  kingdom  fofS 
iMdy  WMboHtMl  %«t  io  L^SM^OO ;  that  mi  ^  itAs  Aa 
Irfih  remitted  etary  yaaf  a  iwia  auMtoa  to  Efi^aiid,  and 
had  seareely  anf  other  9a«rce  fiMo  which  they  .eotfld  eoiijk 
pensate  Aemselves^  and  little  other  fbr^gn  Urade  than  the 
Itafottntioii  of  FMMh  wf^tBf  fer  'whiclh  fliey  paid  ready 
ttioney.  jRie  conseqnenee  of  this  situatioD^  whicri  ntist 
htt  owned  to  be  ^baadvanti^eous,  was^  diat,  in  a  ooorse  of 
fhtee  years,  Hhe  eurrent  money  of  LreSand,  from  I/.  560,000, 
lite  redneed  4e  less  ihan  twew  AmI  at  present,  I  suppose, 
lii  a  oOttTse  oif^  thirty  y^ars,  it  is  absdkrtdy  nodiing.  Tetl 
know  not  how  tbMopirneti^  the  adtanee  ^frkStts  hi  Ire^ 
land,  wlnc%  gave  the  Doctor  'SO  micfi  indignation,  seems 
still  toooH^ne,  fmd  gam  gromd  with  erery  body. 

In  short,  Ais  apprehension  of  the  wrGWig  bahmce  of 
trade  appears  of  such  a  natore,  ttmt  it  discovers  itseff 
Whefcverotieis  out <^ humoar  with  the  ministry,  oris  hi 
Io>#  spiaits ;  ^toA  as  it  can  neif«r  b^  raffeted  by  a  particular 
ieCiA  ^  all  the  titpffttB  which  cewvCer balance  die  importi^ 
it  may  her^  be  prop^  to  form  a  general  ailment,  that 
Inay  prove  the  impossibility  of  liiis  event,  so  long  as  wa 
preserve  onr  people  and  ovr  industry. 
'  Suppose  fbar-OVhs  of  aH  the  money  in  Great  Br9tath  t6 
be  JBuiitfhilated  itt  one  ni^ht,  and  the  nation  reduced  to  dm 
Vttsi  aoncRlidn)  wHh  regard  t6  specie,  as  in  tibe  reigns  of 
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the  Harrys  and  Edwanb,  wliat.  wouldfae  tbe  conaeqinata? 
Host  not  the  price  of  altlabonr  and  commocEtiea  -mk  ift 
proportkn^  and  every  thing  hesold  as  dteap  as  they  wetd 
in  those  ages?  What  nation  coidd  flien  dispute  vithna  in 
any  foreign  market^  or  pretoid  to  navigate  or  to  sdkmA" 
nnfiictares  at  the  same  prioe»  which  to  us  would  «flbnl«a& 
fieienlprc^?  In  how  little  time,  therefore,  mast  this  bring 
back  the  money  which  we  had  lost,  and  raise  us  to  the4a» 
vel  of  all  the  neighbouring  nations?  where,  after  weha«^ 
arrived,  we  immediately  lose  the  advantage  of  thechtep" 
nesa  of  labour  and  commodities ;  and  the  ^fother  flowing 
in  of  mcmey  is  stt^ped  by  oinr  fulness  and  repletion* 

Again,  suppose  that  all  the  money  oi  Great  Britoiii 
were  mnlt^died  fivefold  in  a  ni^^  iimstndt  the  contxnry 
efibctfoUow?  Must  not  idl  labour  and  commodities -rise  to 

•  •  • 

-such  an  exoifoitant  height,  that  no  ne^hbourlng  nalioiia 
could  afford  to  buy  firom  us ;  while  their  commodities,  pi| 
the  other  hand,  became  comparativdy  so  cheapo  tfajvt,  /in 
spite  of  aUthe  laws  which  could  be  formed,  Ihey  would  b0 
run  inupcm  us,  and  our  money  flow  out;  tiU  we.fiiU4o  a 
levdi  with  foreigners,  and  lose  that  great  siipericfrityof 
riches,  which  had  laid  us  under  such  cUsadvantages  ? 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  the  same  causes  which  would 
correct  these  exorbitant  inetpialities,  were  thqr  to  hiqpgien 
miraculously,  must  prevent  their  happening  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  nature,  aiidma8tfi».ever9]nallnei{^abouri* 
ing  nations,  preserve  monej  nearly  proporticmabk  to  thb 
art  and  industry  of  each  nation, .  All  water,  wherever  it 
communicates,  remuns  always  at  a  leveL  Ask  naturalists 
the  reason;  they  tell  you,  tlu^,  were  it  to  be  raised  in  .axiy 
onephoe,  the  vi^erior^ikvily^  that  part  imt  being  ba- 
lanced, nmst  depress  i^  till  it  jaeets  A  ^xmnterpoise ;  4uid 
that  the  same  cause,  which  redresspstfae  inegunlity  when 
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H  hippos  Mut  fiv  eVBrprereat  it^  usthoat  MMMviofenl 
'tttaniBl^opiVBtfoii  *• 

.  Gad  one  iBM^ib^  that  Jl  liuid  e?«r  beim  po^^ 
Iiiir%  oricveo  by  mjr  aort  or  indnstiy,  to  luive  kqpt  all  the 
iQOiicgr.ia  Spma^  .wliidi  the  .galleeiia  hai^  brought  from 
tiiciliidiea?  Or  that  aU  oommpditiaa  oonU  ba  aoU  in 
CriMe  for  •  Untk  of  thftprioawhiidithe;  would  jaeldfa 
the, other  dide  of  the  Fjnmeea,  withoat finding  thei|r.i«a|r 
AJfewyatid  drauMi^  from  that  inmeiwie  treawio?  What 
litfa^teaaep»iodeed»ia  there,. ifhy  all  nationi».  at.  praaent^ 
gainin  their  trade  viA  Spafai  end  Portngal;  bitt  becaoie 
it  is  inq^oaaible  to  lie^>  up  money,  move  than  imy  Amd^ 
beyond  its  pcoper  level?  Theaorereignaoflheaeooontriea 
iMereiihemv  diet  they,wa«ted  not  indaaaliento  heap  tfaeix 
gold  and  ailiNHr  to  theanadve^  had  it  bdcH  in  any  dcgiee 
uncDoable* 

.  Bnl'aaaigrbodyof  wittevmaylMraiaedako^diek^^ 
of  A^.  aenpoimdiaig  eknmnt,  if  the  farafar  hiu  no 
victHflm  wih  thehrtarr ;  so  inmoney  if  the  jpommnnioatioii 
be.ciit  ^  by  anyauilnial  oir  pihynfcal  hopieffiment  (feridl 
l|twa'aloteaaeiiteffi9cti)al),tbq^may»in  sneh  A  caae,  be  a 
veiy'pmt  ine^oattty  of  ntomy.  Hun  the  imttienae.diat 
tanm  of  C3iie%  tagethir  with  die  a^ 
cimpanM^  obatraoting  the  conuniinicatioD,  piflaerve..in 
£i|i!pp^  the  goid.and  ailveic,  eapecSaUy  the  lattor,  in  andi 
Ip^ei^er  pleply  ibim  they  are  fcaind  in  that  Idngdonw  Bot^ 
iMafilhltending^  thb  great  obatniJstioo»  Ihe  ibrceof  Ae 


i 


*  Then  ia  ppioihea  cauae,  thoui^  vasap  limited  iq  its  ppmtioi^  which 
checks  the  wrong  balance  of  trade,  to  every  particular  nation  to  which  the 
kingcloni  tradec*  When  we  import  more  goods  than  we  export,  the  exchange 
tiawagaaMip«aiMiabiibediai8»aMnre«Mittagemintt6'eBipcifC}  mHooA 

the  sum. 


^MiriMjit  to«ittf fiJMt  3lMKtkill«BkiJii^ 
genuitj  of  Europe  in  general  surpMtai  pmhupfi  llM^tf 
Pwm'  iridi  MgwA  wnmomi  irii  aii4  mniii*<rtwrg%  ^et 
M  apntr  «kfe  «>.tpEifc  thitktr  mdhoiit.gnM 

tiotiig  frhtnt  A  mtrtf  j  noMyntolddl  aobh  ^sii«ttBii^ 
opaiinv  ip<n<M^  tin  k  ene  mttlt  ia«  Iwrioyk 

AM  ¥iiTiMliiiini  iiiliwi,  «tii»  dMPf  ift  wirww  IMwllUit 
B«gb«y,MrQiM  JwinMeff  ifcmwn  nikn  ef  ^Wiptidis  ahd 
donptd  lUbviriiiWtt^ltaBW  dbaio  et«li#'$)VitA*ladUtt^tMH 
ibniL  We«0UiiM4«i!iMflM|«te(1ii«^p4)r4i^ 

MOfi  ofiMD^i^fiMk  ill  JMl  «i  <|^^ 
How  is  the  bakiioe  kept  in  the  provinces  ofaWiyVing* 

«dbidi  mJktBM  JunmigUt  ftir  incioiy  t^.toe  toifci^^ad 
eitbtt>ita  wma  orsbili  ^foadih^piq^ovtMAcirthe^ittlnw 
ted  njiMi— gtiqilirriiTh  dtpm  emek  pnmiieo?  JDMiiiBt 
Im^  ^■ptvfeMti  mtip^  feipli  0M9^'O»  did»4Mil^  mhitt  a 
iiuftd  «f  ^|^HlD9>dkclion0^)lli^t  ttk^^  eflbsi  to  * 
nehnoUy  YotMMNMwn,  while  iii  tiiipMMnifiA  IM^ 
nified.lfce  fsiion  idhNnm  l»LMiddB  by  natei,  >  nhi»ai>tiefl> 
dUMBoditieiy'ibdifo^^eii  eoMipiVtMii  the  oi^imtot  «Mi- 
^.san4ehxiifbridr9  Atetaddyj^JuriL^ftytoWij 
eiiis1flted«kEnglw4)dH9kgiBl^^  of ^lud^iiliMlittilMetl 
continually  alarmed  by  the  fear  of  a  wrong  bahuice ;  and 
tas  It  &  prdttable  that  the  inlxtual  hatred  of  tihese  sintes 
would  haye^  be^n  ex;tr^me^  vipleot  on  account  of  .their  elosf 
P<'ig!>JhpiHi:lwQi^i;  thdy  wsouJidJiMi^e  lotted  MdioppMnednaU 
MWnmarejjfbyjeafartiadMiiyeiflwuuii  cmliDik  SaieB 
mUcWMOiii'mifi  i^ntyf  ed  tttflmicfert  between 'Scotland  and 
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Bif^Ddt  iviikb  of  tbais  mi^&am  pirn  6nm  dm  mikm  bf 
Mb  fitee  mmmmmrni  Or  if  iJie  fonacr  hangiom  bis  ta^ 
cmofl«B]riiiCMaie  of  tiolK%aaiit  niediuUybe  acooonl- 
•a  te  by  sny  tbkig  Imi*  the  iaowie  «f  ito  «it  joMl  1^^ 
try?  it  irw  a  oDimnQii  appD^msian  ki  Rngiand,  bdbte 
the  Unioii)  es  we  kern firem  L' AliM da  Bei»%  thetSeoi- 
bttkhnniUflOflB  dnhi  tiwm  of  their  treosiu^  irare  en  opm 
Inde  ellowad;  wtd^entheothereideof  tbeTw^edaoofi* 
tasuy jqppvcheiBioD  prefMledt  With  whetjiiitioe  hi  both 
ijaie  hes'diemi* 

Wh«t  Ju^ppMi  hi  eiDidi  porthim  of  nMnkfaid  mmtukm 
plan  in  grealas.   Tfaeprofhicescf  die  Bum—  empire^  ne 

diiM  iupt  their  bdmoe  wiA  each  otbeiv  «ad^^ 
md9endeBi4rf1lhe  legiiktoee;  jw  invf  h  ee  the  ae^wrai  4imaK 
ties  €£GtBiAlkkmm,  or  the  eerafilperabetof  eaidiiMiii<^ 
^  Jbift  any  eaaa  Wmj  traweb  oeer  fiun^  it  Ab  dag^ 
may  see,  by  the  prices  of  commodities,  that  money,  in  ^piie 
of  tbff  ehamrd  jeeinnBy  of  piiicee  md  MktHu,  has  bronchi  it* 
eelflBeeriytoakvel;  aapl  that  Ihe  difireaoe  belweeni  one 
lamfjimaaDd  iithrr  is  net  gneaier  hi  this  respect,  thaa  it 
ia  oA»  bcftiVMQ  4iffiNBS8t  peovioces  of  the  same  kiflgdosii 
Men  naturally  flock  to  capital  cities,  seapport%  and  nt^ 
i;abl04W0fB.    Tluati  via  ind  mere  men,  more  iadastry, 

pe^P'^^  ^^  ^^aF^^H^^w^^a^e'i^^^'^aB  ^wviv  %*^^VBiv^^aHi^ivaaaaA^r  •  jHaBa^e»^&  sM^v^HB^y^r  ^  ai^va^  v^mbrl 

tht  loltor  difliirmfifrr  hoUaonmertaonnthtfaelbnDec*  ^^ 
thc^  level  fs  p0taerved^ 

HOw  ^^Aumy  end  oor  haired  of  JRnmee  are  Mdiovt 
\MmA%%  and d^:£NBaMr sentiment,  at  least,  mnetfaeais*. 
faiovbldged  roMiviafaie  and  weH-gmtoded.  These  paa^ 
WHi§  hew.  Qocaaieoeii  innnmeffaihle  faamcrs  andehstruo^ 


Let  Iiitsrtte  d'Angleterre  msUsBtendiKk' 
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tiom  Qpon  bommierce,  where  we  are  accused  of  being  conii^ 
iQOid J  the  aggressors.  Bnt -what  hare  ^ire  gained  by-l3ie 
bargain?  We  lost  die  Fj«iidh  market  for  onr  wopilen  ma* 
'  nufiurturei^  and  transferred  the  commerce  of -wine  toSpain 
and  Porfaigali  where  ire  baj  worse  liquor  at  a  higher  price. 
Tbt^re  are  (ew  Eng^hmen  who  would  not  think  their  oomi** 
try  absolutely  ruined^  were  Trench  wines  sold  in  Eo^nd 
so'che^  and  in  sudai  abundance  as  ta  ai^phuit,  in  sbnie 
ibeasare^  all  ale  and  home-brewed  liquors :  But  would  "we 
lay  aside  prejudice,  it  would  not  be  diffictdt  to  prove,  that 
Bdlhmgcolild'be  more  innocent^  perhaps  adrantageous. 
Each  new  acre  of  vineyard  planted  in  France^  in  order.to 
supply  En  j^d  with  wine,  would  make  it  requisite  for  the 
Prenph  to  take  the  produce  of  an'Eng^iidi  acre,  soifn  in 
lAeat  or  barley,  in  order  to  subsist  themselves ;  ahd>  it.is 
efvident  that  we  should  thereby  get  command  of  Ae  1>ettar 
commodity. 

There  are  many  edicts  of  the  fVench  king,  pvohibituig 
the  planting  of  new  vin^ards,  aad  ordermgaU  tkbse4Kh£eh 
ATS  Imtely  planted  to  be  grubbed  vsp :  £b  senAde  are'thf^, 
jn  that  comitry,  of  ibhe  superiw  Talne  of  com  above  evapy 
other  product.  i    : 

Msoresdud  Vi^ben  complains  often,  and  with  reason,  of 
the  absurd  duties  which  load  the  enliry  of  those  wines  of 
Ibangoedoc,  Gutenne,  and  other  southern  provinces,  that 
are  imported  into  Britanny  and  Normandy.  He  enter- 
tained, no  doubt. bitt  these  latter .piovinoes;oould  pMfeWe 
their  balance,  notwithstanding  the  open  commerce  wllk^ 
he  recommends.  And  it  is  evident^  that  "a  few  leagues 
more  navigation  to  Inland  would  make  no  difibrence  i  or 
if  it  did,  that  it  must  operate  alike  on  the  commodities  of 
both  kingdoms.  ... 

There  is  indeed  one  expedient  by  which  it  is  possible  to 
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oili^  Slid  anolll6^  by  whkh  we  may  raise  moBey  beyond 
itoiiattiral  level  in  any  kingdom;  bat  theae  oaaes,  wkoEi 
eauuninedy  w31  be  found  to  resolTeinto  onr  general  theoryt 
and  to  bring  additional  anthority  to  it 

I  ftearcely  know  any  method  of  sinking  money  below  its 
leiFd»  b«it  those  institations  of  banks^  ftinds,  and  paper  er^ 
di^  which  are  so  mnch  pnietised  in  this  kiBgd<»n«  These 
render  paper  eqiuval At  to  money,  circidate  it  throughout 
ibt  whole  state»  make  it  supfdy  the  place  of  geld  and  sil- 
ynaCf  raise  propcMrttonably  the  price  of  labour  and  oomtaio- 
di^ie%  and.by  that  means  either  banish  agreat part  of  thos^ 
precious  metals^  or  prerent  their  farther  increase.  What 
can  be  more  short-sighted  than  onr  reasonings  <m  thi/i 
head  ?  We  fancy,  because  an  individual  would  hp  mucli 
richer,  were  his  -stock  of  money  doubled,  that  tha  same 
.good  e&et  would  SoUow  were  the  money  of  every  one  ia^- 
^areased;  not  eonsideripg  that  this  would  raise  as  much  the 
price  of  efvy  oonunDdit]^  and  reduce  every  man  ja  time 
to  the  same  condition  as  befiMre.  It  is  only  in  our  public 
ncigotiations  aild  traasacti<ms  with  foreigners,  that  a  greater 
^etDck  of  mom^ia  advantageous)  and  as  our  paper  is  therp 
absolutely  insjgnificapt,  we  fed,  by  its  means,  all  the  e£* 
JB^cfs  arisiffg  bom  a  greait  abundance  of  money,  without 
reajpuig  any  oi  the  advantages  \ 

Suppose  that  there  are  IS. millions  of  psper,  whidi  dr*. 
colate  in  the  kingdom  as  money  (for  inre  are  not  to  imagine 
that.all  fiiof  enormous  funds  are  employed  in  that  shape,) 
and  sipppOse  the  redfcash  of  the  kingdom  to  be  18  millions : 

*  "We  obsenred  in  "Enaj  III.  that  monej,  when  increasingy  ^ives  encou- 
fagqHAgul  to  indttstiy,  dtlring  the  intertals  between  the  increeee  of  monejr 
aaA  iterefrtfiy  pgiua, '  A  good  t0Mt  of  tfan  natwe  maf  fbttowtoo  fnm 
4ieper  credit^  but  it  ia  dangeioii^-  to  ptecipitate  qutlen  i^t  t|ie  nUk  of  loa* 
iBg  all  by  the  failing  of  that  cndit»  aa  muat  happen  upon  any  violent  shock 
in  public  afBun. 


Here  is  d  ^tate^Uch  ft  foiMidlr)r  experksiee  to  be  «Ui  ta 
iKJdasloclcerStiadlitm.  IsAy,  ifitbetifeletolM^Mii; 
it  nvst  crf^  necessity  bsvie  acquired  k  iii  ^d  and  silver,  httd 
we  not  obstrubted  tte  entrance  v£  these  metttb  by  tlik  ikew 
inventioD  erf*  paper,  ffhenee  wmid  9  kme  acg^Oml  that 
-mmf  FVom  >aU  the  IdngdoBss  ^  the  workl.  Aif  tAly  f 
Because^  if  yon  remotFe  these  19  minions,  meiiey  in  Uiift 
etttte  is  betow  It8  le^)  oQBspared  wifb  our  neightKm]^ ;  fsad 
iRFC  mnfttifiiinediatelydr^wfkiiBiatti^them,  l31wet)e(ifttt 
tttid  BAtorate,  eo  to  speak,  aad  can  ^Id  no  more.  By  •oof 
present  polities,  we  are  as  earefid  to  stuff  the  iMli6n  with 
Ais  fine  comraodky  of  banlt-bSIs  mid  chequer  notes,  as  if 
we  we^e  afraid  of  being  orerburdesed  with  Ae  precious 
mcftais* 

It  k  not  to  be  doubted,  but  t)ie  great  pknty  df  b«mion 
-in  Flfance  is,  in  a  great  measare,  owing  to  the  want  df  pa; 
per-credKt  The  Wench  hate  no  banks?  Merchaiits'tMlb 
do  not  there  cireidate  as  with  sis ;  Usaryj  «yr  lentfing  o» 
interest,  is  not.directly  permitted ;  so  ^riiat  many  hate  lefrge 
sums  in  their  coflers :  Great  quantilieaof  phte  at«  uaed  m 
priTate  houses ;  and  tSA  the  cterches  ec^lMilef  ft.'  By 
iihis  means,  provimns  and  labour  g^  rettiain  idieaper  a^ 
Hiong  them,  llian  in  nations  that  are  not  heff'  so  rich  la 
gold  and  silver.  The  adranti^es  of  Ais  situation,  in  pislnt 
of  trade,  as  weH  as  in  greet  pufelie  emergencies,  are  llooeyi«« 
dent  to  be  dispirted. 

The  same  faahion  a  few  years  ego  pre^iled  in  ^6tetioa^ 
which  stiU  has  place  in  England  and  Holland,  of  using  ser- 
vices of  China-ware  instead  of  plate;  but  the  senate,  fore^ 
seeing  the  cons^qfience,  prohibited  the  ^se  of  that  bdttle 
eonnnodity  beyond  a  eertain  extent;  while  the  use  of  at** 
ver-plate  was  left  tmKmited.    And  I  suppose,  in  tiidr  late 
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4»*esM%t}ieyM6diegMdtlfert4ftk|sordiiaMe^  0«r 
m  (Ota. plitQ  ks.  podi^M^  iatfusTfeir^  •amgirhat  inyoiigc,> 

Bdbn  tke  iatrodaodoQ  of  papev-uumcf  into  our  oolo« 
meBf  thsj  had  gold  and  Aret  sofficient  for  ihtir  oireiilo« 
lioii*  Smoe  the  iialrodactkm  of  tlut  ccmmiodi^^ 
iaconreniency  that  hoa  fbttowed  is.  die  total  faaaiBhineait  of 
ifce  predoos  metds.  And  after  die  abolitni  of  papeiv 
oan  it  be  doubted  but  money  wUl  setimii.  vUle  tiose  odkn 
oks.  possess  matmfiictiiios  and  coflunoditiest  the  only  tUiig 
valuable  in  conuiierce»  and  for  whose  sake  alonjs  aH  bmh 
desire  mangy  ? 

What  pity  LTCoi^ps  did  not  thmk  of  pqper-credi^  iriieii 
be  wuted  to  banish  gold  and  silver  from  Sparta  I  It  would 
have  served  his  porpose  better  than  the  lumps  of  iroft  be 
made  .use  of  as  money ;;  ttid  wouU  also  have  prevented 
moze  effectually  all  commerce  with  strangers,  as  being  of 
so  lauoh  kss  real  and  intrinsic  value. 

it  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that,  as  all  these  ques» 
tianaof  trade  and  money  are  extresDcly  con^icated,  iters 
are  oevt^  lights,  m  which  this  stibjed  may  be  pkoad^  aa 
OS.  la  vqmsent  the  advantages  of  papeivcredit  and  banks 
to  be  saperioe  to- their  dlsadvanCagea  That  they^baoisil 
wpem  and  battioil  from  a  state,  is  andonbledfy  true;  and 
vchoever  lodks  no  further  than  thia  oirisumstMiGe,  ck)es  well 
to  condnm  tieas;  but  specie  and  boHimt  are  not  of  so 
great  consequence  as  not  to  admit  of  a  compensation^  a»d 
oven  an  overbalance  from  the  increase  of  indostxy  aoc|  of 
ctedi^  wl^ch  may  be  promoted  by  the  right  use  of.  papers 
xnoney*.  It  is. well  known  of  lAat  advantage  it  istoamoiw 
chant  to  be  able  to  dkoount  bis*  biUa  iq>on  occasion:  and 
every  thing  that  facilitates  this  speciea  of  traffic  is  fimHUP- 
afaletotbegenorsilcoiBroerceofastiite^  But  privale  bank- 
ers ai«e  enabled  to  give  such  credit  by  the  credk  they  re^ 


SIS  MBAY  y* 


enve  firam  die  dgposiling  of  monejr  in  tbeir  shupt ;  •  flBd" 
tlKibaiikof  Ef^^dinthesattMinaniier)  fr<Hn  the  liber^ 
itlMS  toi8Siie2t8iiote8in'a}lpt.yment8.  There  was  an  in- 
vcntum  of  this  land*  whidi  was  fidkn  uponsome  jeetrs  ago 
hy  the  banks  of  Edinborgli ;  andwliicb,  asitisoneof  die 
iBOtt  iDgenions  ideas  diat  has  been  executed  in  commeroe, 
has  also  been  thought  advantageous  to  Scotland.  It  is 
there  called  a  Bank-Credit;  and  is  of  this  nature.  A 
man  gees  to  Ihe  bank  and  finds  sure^  to  the  amount,  we 
shall  suppose^  of  a  tfacnsand  pounds.  Thb  money^  ovwaty 
part  of  it,  he  has  the  liberty  of  drawing  out  whenever  he 
pleases,  and  he  pajs  only  the  otdinaiy  interest  for  it  while 
it  is  in  his  hands.  He  may,  when  he  pleases,  repay  any 
sum  aoi^mall  as  twenty  pounds,  and  the  interest  is  discount- 
ed firom  the  very  iday  of  the  repayment;  The^dvantages 
resulting  firom  this  contrivance  are  manifdld.  As  b  man 
may  find  surety  nearly  to  the  amount  of  his  sidis6uice,  and 
lus  bank*credit  is  equivalent  to  ready  money,  a  merchant 
does  heceby  in  u  manner  coin  his  hous^  his  household- 
furniture^  the  goods  in  his  Wnrehouse^  the  ibreign  debts 
due  to  kim,  his  ships  at  sea;  and  can,  i^n  occasion,  em- 
ploy them  in  all  |>ayments,  as  if  they  were  the  current  mo- 
ney of  the  country.  If  a  man  borrow  a  thousand  poupds 
firom  a  private  hand,  besides  that  it  is  not  always  to  be 
found  when  required,  he  pays  interest  for  it^  whether  he 
be  using  it  or  not :  His  bank-credit  costs  him  nothing  ex- 
cept during  the  very  moment  in  which  it  is  of  service  to 
him :  And  this  circumstance  is  of  equal  advantage  as  if  he 
had  borrowed  m<mey  at  muidi  lower  interest.  Merdianti^ 
likewise,'  from  this  invention,  acquire  a  great  fiicility  in 
supporting  each  other's  credit,  which  is  a  c<m$iderable  se- 
curity against  bankruptcies.  .  A  man,  when  his  own  bank- 
cnedit  is  exhausted,  goes  to  any  of  his  neighboucs  who  ja 
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notin^c^MmQCQBdiikm;  and  he'goU  ike  moneyvwiucb 
he  ff^lab^  at  his  cmiMiufiDoe* 

After  thk  pnM^tice  Ittd  takfn  pimotdwnaff  eoneyeeis. 
at  EdSbbiD^^  several  oooqMmies  of  merdiaite     Gla^w . 
carried  ike  SMttor  faiths.    Thoy  asiociated  tliemaelves . 
iilto  difiUeht  baidks^  aad  issaed  nofces  as  kmr.as  ten  ahil* . 
IiDgSi  wUch  they  used  ki  all  payments  for  goods^  manor 
factttres»  tradesmen's  labovrof  all  kindsi  and'tbese  notas^ 
firom.  the  established  credit  of  Ibe  compani^i^  passed  as : 
nonj^  in  alllpaymeats  throogho«t  the  coo^iy.    By  this, 
neans^  a  stodt  of  five  thousand  pounds  was  eUe  to  perform 
the  same  operatimis  as  if  it  were  six  or  seven  i  and mer-. 
chants  were  thereby  enabled  to  trade  toe  greater  extent, 
and.to' require' less  profit  in  all  their ; transactions*    But 
whatever  other  advantages  result  firom  these  invendoos,  it 
must  still  be  allowed  that  besides  giving  too  great  facility 
to  credit,  which  isdangerons,  they  banish  the  precious  me- 
tals; and  nothiog^cim  be  a  more  evjdent  proof  ofit,  than, 
e  coD^Mmson  of*  the  past  and  present' condition  of  Soot-, 
land  in.  that  particular,    Itwasfoutid,  upontfaerecoimige. 
made  after  the  Union,  that  there  was  neaif  a  milUon  of  ^e*. 
ciein.thatoountiy:  But  notwithstanding  the  great  increase 
of  riches,,  comm^ee,  and  manufiM^tures  of  all  kinds,  it  is 
thought  tba^  even  where  there  is  no  extraordinary  drain 
made  by  En^gland,  the.  current  apecie  will  not  now  amount 
to  a  third  of  that  sum. 

But  as  our  jMrojects  of  pif>er-credit.are.alm08t  the  only 
expedient  by  which  we  can  sink  money  bebw  its  le^el  { 
so,  in. my  opinion,  the  only  eaqpedient,  by  which  we  can 
raise  money  above  it,  is  apractice  whidi  we  should  all  ex- 
claim  against  as  destructive,  namely,  the  gathering  of  large 
sums  .into  a  public  treasure,  locking  them  up^  and  abso-. 
hitely  preventing  their  circulation.    The  fluid,  not  com* 


HMMMtjwg  with  Ike.Beigkboiiriiig  lilfl—infj  m^,.  hfmuii: 
an  artifice,  be  raised  to  what  height  wa  please.  Ta -paaval 
tkia^  weaead'onlygetumtaawrihilwitfiaaitien^ 
hilatiBg  the  hatf  or  flHjr  part  cf  oov  ooidi ;  wherawefiauid^ 
that  the  hnnii<Mtfl  ecweqnence. «f  isncli  an  cmt  wonUi  ha 
the  atlsaetkn»  cf  an  aqnat  mn  fiioaa  all  Aa  ndghboTiay 
kingdoinar  Hot  dees  dieri  saeas  t»  be  any  neoessayy 
baandfe  set,  by  Ae  naliirB  dtiMnga^  to  tlna  praetiea  oT 
haaiding*  A  iaNttek;^  MhaGent!?a^eMtinilaig'dibpo« 
licy  fcnr  ages,  night  engraea  Mne-^eatka  of  iba  xaancjf  in: 
Earspa^  Here  se^as,  indeed  in  the  natoisa  of  nan,  an 
inivnciUe  obstacle  to  diat  hmnense  grawih  of  liches.  A 
weak  stat^  wich  ear  eaoraiotis  treasnte^  wiii  soen  heoomc 
a  pc«y  to  soBM  af  to  poofvr,  but  maM  fioiPtttfat  naij^hounu 
A  gnat  state  w«mM  dissipase  il»  weaMi  m  daageraos  and 
iU»oaaoM<ad  pnjects ;  and  prG^ebly  disstroy,  with  it,^  what 
is  iMieh  more  mdaable,  the  ioAistrys  taoMilsy  aadnanabeva 
of  ila  paofdew  The  flaid,  in  fhii  ease,  raised  ta  tai>  great 
a  height^  barsts  nad  destroys  th»  i^essel  that  ceotajna  it; 
and  Msdng  itself  with  the  smvoanding  deiDeats,  soon  &1U 
to  its  proper  IsteL 

Shuttle  ace  we  wammalfy  a^qoatetted  widi  thia  piM€^ 
fUe^  that,  di€«gk  aB  hi»tetfka»agyae  i»  telaring  uufiwmljr 
sa  reeent  sn  event,  ns  the  immeaise  treasnra  amassed  by 
Harry  VIL  (which  they  make  aflM>i0it  to  fi,TtfO^OM 
pounds)  we  rather  reject  their  concvrvfaig  testhnowf,  thaa^ 
admk  of  a  ftet,  whkh  agveea  BO  fli  wiA  our  inveterate  pre- 
Joyces.  It  is  indeed  probable,  ifait  thia  sma  might  bo 
thvee-lirar^  of  sU  the  meeey  ]»  Eaglandi  But  where  ia 
die  dyfienlly  in  ccmceiving,  that  sueh  a  stna  ipight  be  sh 
asassed  ia  twenty  years^  by  a  cainuiig^  rapacious^  frugal^ 
and  almost  absokrte  monaFth  ?  Nori9ilprob|kble,thatthe 
dimtnHtion^  of  circnlating  money  was  ever  sctosiM^  felt  by 
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tlm  pec|^  or  ever  did  ib^m  Jii^  Ili^dk^t  Theftukiog 
of  ifcg  jMfipeiB  of  aiX  comwiditieg  wodd  immediately  yeplace 
k,  by  giviog  Eagkmd  the  Advuti^ie  in  its  comineroe  wiA 
the  neighbomdng  kingdomiu 

Hare  we  not  im  inalaiioe  'm  the  small  repnblio  ^Athens 
with  its  idUes»  wbo^  in  about  fifty  yeitrs,  between  the  Mo*. 
dian  and  Pelcyonne^ian  wars^  amassed  a  ffvax  not  much, 
inferior  to  Uiat  of  Hany  YIL?  For  all,  the  Greek  his- 
torians ^  and  ^n^ors^  agree*  that  the  Athenians  coQectod 
VI  the  citadel  ipore  than  IQiOOO  talents,  which  th^  after*- 
werds  diufMited  to  -their  own  niin«  in  rash  and  impredent. 
enterprises*  Sut  when  this  money  was  set  a»ii»ning^ 
end  b^;an  to  communicate  with  the  surrounding  flvad^ 
what  was  the  consequence?  Did  it  remain  in  the  state  ? 
Nq^  For  we  find»  by  the  memorable  cmstts  mentioned  by 
Demo^enes  ^  and  Folybius  ',  that,  in  about  fifty  years 
afterwards,  the  whole  vafaie  of  the  r^ublic,  comprehend* 
11^  lands,  houses,  c<»nmodities,  slaves,  and  moneys  wa^ 
less  than  6000  talents. 

Whal:  an  ambitious  hi^<«spkited  people  was  thi%  to 
collect  and  keep  in  their  treasury,  with  a  view  to  conquests^ 
a  wmH  whkh  it  was  every  day  in  the  power  of  the  citizens, 
by  a  single  vote*  to  distribute  among  themselves,  and  which 
would  have  gone  near  to  lariple  the  riches  of  ev^  indivi«« 
dual !  For  we  must  observe,  that  the  numbers  and  pri«* 
vate  ridies  of  the  Athenians  are  said,  by  ancient  writers, 
to  hnve  been  no  greater  at  the  b^inning.  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  Macedonian* 

Money  was  little  more  plentiful  in  Greece  during  the 
age  of  Philip  and  Perseus,  than  in  England  during  that  of 

*  Thucydideii  lib.  iL  and  Diod.  Sic  lib.  zii, 
**  Tid.  ^schiiiifl  et  DemoBthaiis  Spiti, 

*  n«{<  Xvfif—^mi,  '  Lib.  ii.  cap,  62. 
VOL.  1.                                           Y 
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Harry  VII. :  Yet  these  two  monarchs  in  thirty  years  *  (col^ 
lected  from  the  small  kingdom  of  Macedon,  a  larger  trea^ 
sure  than  that  of  the  English  monarch;  Panlus  .Skoiliu^ 
brought  to  Rome  about  1,700,000  pounds  Sterling^.  Pliny 
says,  2,400,000  ^.  And  that  was  but  a  part  of  the  Ma- 
cedoniHii  treHdure.  The  rest  was  dissipated  by  the  resist 
tan<se  afid  fil^t  of  Persetld  ^. 

-  We  may  learn  from  Stanian,  that  the  canton  of  Beth^ 
had  800,000  pounds  lent  at  interest,  and  had  about  six 
times  as  much  in  their  treasury.  Here  then  is  a  sum 
hoarded  of  1,800,000  pounds  Sterling,  which  is  at  least 
quadruple  what  should  naturally  circulate  in  such  a  petty 
state ;  and  yet  no  one,  who  travels  in  the  Pais  de  Vaux, 
or  any  part  of  that  canton,  observes  any  Want  of  mdtwy 
more  than  could  be  supposed  ib  a  country  of  that  extent, 
soil,  and  Hitttation.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  scarce  any 
inland  provinces  in  the  continent  of  France  or  Germany, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  at  this  time  so  opulent,  thoi^ 
that  canton  has  vastly  increased  its  treasure  since  1714i| 
die  time  wh%n  fitanian  wrote  his  judicious  account  of  Swit* 
zerland  ^ 

The  account  given  by  Appiian '  Ct  the  treasure  of  the 
Ptolemies,  is  so  prodigious,  that  one  cAhuiKyt  admit  of  it ; 
and  so  much  the  less,  because  the  historian  sayd,  that  the 
other  successors  of  Alexander  were  also  -frugal,  and  had 
many  of  them  treasures  not  much  inferior.  For  this  sa- 
ving humour  of  the  neighbouring  princes  must  necessarily 
have  tehecked  the  frugality  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs,  ac- 

.    •  Tlti  IJtH,  \Sbk  xIt.  cap*  40.  ^  VeL  Paterc  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 

•  Lib.  kzxiii.  cap.  k  '     «  Titi  Litli,  Odd. 

*  Hie  poverty  whicli  Stanian  speaks  of  u  only  to  be  seen  in  the  most 
mountainous  cantons,  where  there  is  no  commodity  to  bring  money*  And 
even  there  the  people  are  not  poorer  than  in  \he  diocese  oif  Saltsburg  on  the 
one  hand,  or  Savdy  on  the  other.  '  P)roem. 
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to  the  foT^gokig  theory.  The  silm  he  melitioiis  i» 
740^000  talent^  or  lOl,  165,666  pounds  13  shiUmgs  and 
4  pence,  according  to  I^  Arbuthnotfs  computation.  And 
yet  Appian  sayS)  that  he  extracted  his  account  £rom  the 
public  records ;  and  he  was  himself  a  native  of  Alexandria. 

From  these  principles  we  may  learn  what  judgment  we* 
ou^^t  to  form  of  those  numberless  bars,  obstructions,  and 
imposts,  whidi  all  nations  of  Europe,  and  none  more  than 
England,  have  put  upon  trade ;  from  an  exorbitant  desire 
of  amassmg  money,  which  never  will  heap  up  beyond  its 
levd,  while  it  circulates ;  or  from  an  ill-grounded  appre- 
hensiofi  of  losing  their  specie,  which  never  will  sink  below 
it  Could  any  thing  scatter  our  riches,  it  would  be  such 
]iiq)olitic  contrivances.  But  this  general  ill  efiect,  how* 
ever,  results  from  them,  that  they  deprive  neighbouring 
iiations  of  that  firee  oommunication  and  exchange  which 
the  Author  of  the  world  has  intended,  by  giving  them  soils, 
clioiatsfl^  .and  g^uses,  so  di£ferent  from  each  othen 
^  Our«(iodeni  politics  embrace  the  only  method  of  ba^. 
RishUig  money,  the  using  of  paper-credit ;  they  rqect  the 
only  method  of  amassing  it,  the  practice  of  hoarding;  and 
they  adopt  a  hundred  contrivances,  which  serve  to  no  pur- 
pose but  to  check  industry,  and  to  rob  ourselves  and  our 
neighbours  of  the  common  benefits  of  art  and  nature. 

All  taxe^  however,  upon  foreign  commodities,  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  prejudicial  or  useless,  but  those  only 
which  lare  founded  on  the  jealousy  above  mentioned.  A 
tax  on  German  linen  encourages  home  manufactures,  and 
Aereby  multiplies  our  people  and  industry.  A  tax  on 
brandy  increases  the  sale  of  rum,  and  supports  our  south- 
em  colcmies.  And  as  it  is  necessary  that  imposts  should, 
be  levied  for  the  support  of  government,  it  may  be  thought 
jnore.  convenient  to  lay  them  on  foreign  commodities» 

y2 


wliich  cm  easily  be  intercepted  ttt  the  part,  and  inljecleA 
to  die  impost  We  ooghti  faiMraver,  always  to  KooueEahei^ 
the  maxiBn  of  Dr  Swift^Tbat,  in  tke  arithmetic  of  the  e^s^ 
tojiis,  two  and  ttro  make  not  four,  hut  often  make  only 
one.  It  can  scaiicely  be  doobCed^  botif  thedxitieaoaamie 
were  lowered  to  a  thJjrd,  liiey  would  yield  mudi  moie  to 
ifae  government  than  at  pittsent  s  Our  people  might  diere«» 
by  afford  to  drink  comBM»nly  a  better  tnd  more  wholesome 
liquor;  and  m>  pMudice  would  en^ue  lo  the  bahoce  of 
trade,  of  which  weane  so  jealous.  The  manliftcture  of  ale 
beyond  the  agriculture  is  but  incoqsiderable^  and  giTes  em- 
ployment to  lew  hands.  Tlie  transport  of  wine  and  corn 
would  not  be  much  inferior. 

But  are  theire  not  frequent  instances,  you  will  say,  of 
states  and  kiagdomji,  wbidi  were  finrmerly  rich  and  optf* 
lent,  and  are  now  poor  and  beggarly?  Has  not  the  moniey 
left  them  with  whix^  they  formerly  abounded  ?  I  a&swer» 
If  they  lose  dieir  trade,  industry,  and  pe(q)le,  they  caimot 
expect  to  ke^  their  gold  and  silver :  For  these  pr^ioas 
metals  will  hold  proportion  to  the  former  advantages. 
When  Lisbon  and  Amsterdam  got  the  East  India  tradie 
from  Venice  and  Genoa,  they  also  got  the  profits  and  mo«> 
ney  which  arose  from  it.  Where  Ithe  seatof  govemmeat 
is  transferred,  where  expensive  armies  are  maintained  '^t  n, 
distance,  where  great  funds  are  possessed  by  foreign^s ; 
th6re  naturally  follows  from  these  causes  a  diminution  of 
the  specie.  But  these,  we  may  observe,  are  violent  and 
forcible  methods  of  carrying  away  money,  and  are  in  Ume 
commonly  attended  with  the  transport  of  people  and  Iqt 
dustry.  But  where  these  remain,  and  the  drain  ia  not  ccm<<* 
tinned,  the  money  always  finds  its  way  back  again,  by  a 
hundred  canals,  of  Which  we  have  no  notion  or  suq>iicioii^ 
What  immense  treasures  have  been  spait,  by  so  many  niur 
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ti<»i%  in  Flanders,  since  the  Revolution,  in  the  conne  of 
three  long  wars?  More  money  perhaps  than  the  half  of 
what  is  at  present  in  Europe  Bat  what  has  now  become 
of  it  ?  Is  it  in  the  narrow  compass  of  the  Austrian  pro- 
vinces? Noy  surely:  It  has  most  of  it  returned  to  the  se- 
Teral  countries  whence  it  came,  and  has  followed  that  art 
and  industry  by  which  at  first  it  was  acquired.  For  above 
a  thousand  years,  the  money  of  Europe  has  been  flowing 
to  Rome,  by  an  ap^n  and  sen^iMe  canrent;  but  it  has  been 
emptied  by  many  secret  and  insensible  canals :  And  the 
'wtat  of  industry  and  oomtteree  renders  at  presepit  the  pfr- 
.pal  dominions  the- poorest  territory  in  dl  Italy* 

hk  Aort|.  a  government  has  great  Mason  to  preaenn 
with  care  its  {yeople  and  ita  manofiu^tures.  Itr  money,  it 
nay  aafiriy  trust  tor  Ae  conrae  of  hoBan  affiuf%  wilbmit 
Jear  er  jaalomy.  Chv  if  itdver  give  attanliaB  tirthivlatler 
dnmaBUtnce,  k ought <ldyli>ba  sp  il^r  ai  it  iliacfta  die 
wilueir* 
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rl^TiVG  endeavoared  to  remove  one  species  of  ill-feimded 
jealousy,  which  is  so  prevalent  amooff  commercial  natidnsy 
'it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  another,  which,  seems 
e^pally  groundless.  Nothing  is  more  usual,  among  siates 
which  have  made  some  advances  in  cmnmerce,  than  to  look 
on  the  progress  of  Iheir  neighbours  with  a  suspicious  eye, 
to  consider  all  tradii^  slates  as  dieir  rivals,  and  to  suppcise 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  them  to  flourish,  but  at  their 
expense.  In  opposition  to  this  narrow  and  mal^ant 
opinicm,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  increase  of  riches 
and  conmierce  in  any  one  nation,  instead  of  hurting,  com- 
monly promotes  the  riches  and  commerce  of  all  its  neigh- 
bours ;  and  that  a  state  can  scarcely  carry  its  trade  and 
industry  very  fiaur,  where  all  the  surrounding  states  are  bu-» 
ried  in  ignorance,  sloth  and  barbarism. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  domestic  industry  of  a  people  can- 
not be  hurt  by  the  greatest  prosperity  of  their  neighbours ; 
and  as  this  branch  of  commerce  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  in  an  extensive  kingdom,  we  are  so  far  re- 
moved from  all  reason  of  jealousy.  But  I  go  fiuther,  and 
observe,  that  where  an  open  communication  is  preserved 
among  nations,  it  is  impossible  but  the  domestic  industry 
of  every  one  must  receive  an  increase  from  the  improve* 
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nmU  of  the  others.  ComjMire  the  situation  of  Great  Bri- 
tain at  present,  with  what  it  was  two  centuries  ago^  All 
die  art^  both  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  were  then 
^tremely  rude  and  imperfect  Every  improvement,  which 
we  have  since  made,  has  arisen  from*  our  imitation  of  fb- 
jT^igners ;  and  we  ought  so  fiur  to  esteem  it  happy,  that 
they  hiKd  previously  made  advances  in  arts  and  ingenuii^. 
BjQt  this  intercourse  is  still  upheld  to  oiyr  advantage:  NoU 
ivithstandipg  the  advanced  state  of  our  manufactures,  we 
daily  adopt,  in  every  art,  the  inventums  andinq>ravements 
pf  our  neighbours.  The  eommodity  ia  first  imported  from 
nbroad,  to  our  great  discontent,  while  we  imagine  that  it 
(grains  us  of  our  money :  Afterwards,  the  art  itself  is  gra- 
idufUy  inqported,  to  our  visible  advantage:  Yet  we  conti^ 
HuestiU  tp  repii)^  that  <mix  neigKbpurs  should  posseisriny 
(urt,  industjry;  and  inventi((m ;  fi>xgetling  tbat^  had  they  not 
first  instructed  us,  we  should  have' been  at  present  barba- 
rians ;  and  did  they  not  still  continue  their  instructions, 
the  arts  must  fall  into  a  state  of  knguor,  and  lose  that 
emulation  and  novelty  which  contribute  so  much  to  theiv 
advancement* 

The  increase  of  domeftic  industry  lays  the  foundation  of 
fcMseign  commerce.  Where  a  great  number  of  commodi- 
ties are  raised  and  perfected  for  the  home  marjcet,  there 
wiU.idwaysbe  found  some  which  canbe  exported  with  ad- 
vantage. But  if  our  neighbours  have  no  art  or  adtivation 
they  dannbt  take  them ;  because  th^  will  have  nothing  to 
give  in  exchange.  In  this  respc^  ^^^  ^^  hi  tbe  san^ 
condition  as  individuals.  A  single  man  can  scarcely  be  in- 
dustrious, wherei  all  his  feUow-citiseens  are  idle.  The  riches 
of  the  several  members  of  a  community  contribute  to  in- 
cicease  my  ridies,  whatever  profession  I  may  follow.  They 
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cffmmmt  the  prodooe  of  mj  indutftrjs  ^id  allbrii  ne  tte 
ptoduce  of  tliein  in  retiini« 

Nor  needs  anj  stete  entertain  ap^rehensioiis,  tfaattbeilr 
n^gliboon  will  improve  to  fAich  a  degree  in  eyeryartand 
Manufaelnr^  as  to  ha^pe  no  demand  from  them*  Natortf, 
bf  giving  a  dhrershy  of  geniuses,  dinmres»  and  soflsto  dift 
fercnt  nationS)  has  secored  their  nratnal  intercourse  and 
MBunetoe^  as  long  v  thej  all  remain  indnstrions  and  ci- 
TiUxed*  Naj,  tlie  more  the  arts  inerease  in  an;|r  states  thfe 
more  wiU  be  its  demands  from  its  iiiJusirlom  neighboont 
The  Uiabitants^lMmng  become  opideni  and  slcilfel^  desire 
to  hate  every  commodity  ib  the  otmoBt  perfection;  aadtt 
Aej  harm  plenty  of  conunoditi^  to  giye  in  exchange^  they 
mrimlaige  importations  ftom  every  foreign  coontry>  Hie 
inJustry  of  the  nations,  from  whom  tfaeyimpoi^ty  reoeiteft 
aMonngemetttr  Their  oiwn  is  abo  inereased,  l^  the  sat^ 
of  tlm  odmmodiiRs  wluch  they  give  in  exchange* 

Bat  idiat  if  a  nation  has  any  staple  CKHninodity,  snchat 
Ae  woollen  mannfrctoro  is  in  England  ?  Most  not  the  in* 
tsiArag.of  onr  nei^ibours  in  that  mannfiietnre  be  a  lose, 
to  ns?  I  answer,  that,  wjien  any  OMnmodity  is  denominated 
the  s(hf(lr  of  a  kingddn^  it  is  is^pomd  Omt  thk  Idi^dom 
has  some  pecnUiUr  and  natnxal  advantages  fot  raisii^  thb 
tmtmtmiityi  and  H  Notwithstanding  these  advant^ges^  they 
lose  iudi  a  manulactwe^  they  ought  to  blame  their  own 
idknass  erhadgovenuneiiti  not  ihe  indnstty  of  their  ne%h«< 
bonss^ '  it  oni^t  alsa  to  be  considered,  that,  by  tiieii»* 
irnmr  rtf  industry  among  the  ncighhouring  nations^  tho 
coftsumptioQ  of  ev^ery  particular  speciea  of  commodity  is 
also  increased  $  and  though  fove%n  manu&ctmres  interface 
wiA  them  in  the  market,  the  dmrnwd  for  their  product 
may  i^osfeMiniie^  or  evmi  increase^  And  dmuld  it  dimi-^ 
ought  the  ccmsequence  to  be  esteemed  so  fotal  ?  If 
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.tbft  spirk  of  induttry  be  preserved,  it  in^^ 
.firom  one  branch  to  another;  and  the  masniikGtarera  of 
wod,  for  instance,  becinpiojedinlineBy  siik,  iron,  erai^ 
^diereonnnoditieafcg  which  there  appears  to  be  a  demand. 
We  need  iiot  apprehend,  that  aU  the  objeett  of  indnstrjr 
will  be  exhausted,  or  that  our  manufacturers,  while  tlMgr 
fcmain  on  ma  equal  footing  with  those  of  oar  ae^hbours, 
>wtt  be  in  dai^r  of  wanting  empioymdit*  Tbeenralatni 
amoi^  rival  natkms  serves  raibef  to  keep  indusfarj  elite 
in  all  of  them :  And  any  |>eople  is  happier  who  possess  e 
mufiety  of  manufetures^  than  if  they  enjoyed  oaie  siuj^ 
great  mannfiu^re,  in  whidi  they  are  ail  employed.  Their 
aituation  is  less  precarious  ;  and  diey  w31  ieeLless  sensibly 
those  reveimlons  and  mcertsinties,  to  wfaieh  every  paiti^ 
eular  branch  of  cGspraeros  vrill  alwsya  be  cdposedi 

The  only  commercial  state  tfiat  o«ght  to  dr^ad  the  iuH 
ppovements  and  industiy  of  their  tiei^ibpur%  is  s«ch  ft  one 
Mthelhitcli,  wfao^  enjoying  no  extent  of  land,  norpoe^ 
seasmg  any  number  of  native  commodities  flourish  only  by 
their  being  die  brokers,  and  &ctor%  and  carriers  of  othem 
Such  a  people  may  naturally  apprehend^  diat  as  soon  as 
the  neighbouring  states  come  to  know  and  puMM  di^hl^ 
torest,  they  will  take  into  their  own  hands  the  management 
of  their  affiurs,  and  deprive  their  brokers  of  that  profit 
which  they  fbrmerly  reaped  from  it.  But  though  this  con- 
sequence  may  naturally  be  dreaded,  it  is  very  .long  before 
it  takes  place;  and  by  art  and  indqstry  it  may  be  warded 
off  for  many  generations,  if  not  wholly  eluded*  The  ad* 
vanti^  of  superior  stocks  and  correflpondence  is  so  great, 
that  it  is  not  easily  overcome;  and  as  all  the  transactions 
increase  by  the  increase  of  industry  in  the  neighbouring 
states,  even  a  people  whose  eommeroe  stands  on  this  pre- 
carious basis,  may  at  first  reap  a  considerable  profit  from 
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the  flouiiahiiig  condition  of  their  neighbours.  The  Dotcb, 
hnwmg  nuntgagad  all  thdr  reveniies,  make  notsuoh  a  figure 
in  political  transactions  as  formerly ;  but  their  conunerce 
is  surely  equal  to  what  it  was  In  the  middle  of  the  last  cen» 
tnry,  when  they  were  reckoned  among  the  great  powers  of 
Europe. 

Were  our  narrow  and  maWgnant  politics  to  meet  with 
success,  we  should  reduce  all  our  nei^ibouring  nations  to 
the  same  state  of  sloth  and  ignorance  that  prevails  in  Mo- 
rocco and  the  coast  of  Barbary.    But  what  would  be  the 

« 

consequence?  Th^  could  send  us  no  commodities :  They 
xonld  take  nope  from  us :  Our  domestic  commerce  itself 
would  languish  for  want  of  emulation,  example,  and  in- 
atruction:  .And  we  ourselves  should  soon  fall  into  the  same 
algect  condition,  to  which  we  had  reduced  them.  I  shall 
therefore  vulture  to  acknowledge,  that,  not  only  as  a  man, 
but  as  a  British  subject,  I  pray  for  the  flourishing  com? 
meroe  of  Germany,  Spain^  Italy,  an4  even  France  itself. 
I  am  at  least  certain  that  Great  Britain,  and  all  those  na* 
lions,  would  flourish  more^  did  their  soveitigns  and  mini- 
mis adopt  auch  enlaiged  and  benevolent  sentiments  u^ 
wards  each  .other. 


ESSAY  VIL 


OF  THX  BALANCE  OF  POWER. 


XT  18  a  qaestioB,  whether  the  idea  of  the  bahuMe  of  power 
be  owing  entirely  to  moderapoUcj,  or  whether  the  jpteaee 
only  hfi8  beei^  mvented.  is.  die  later  ages ?  It  is  oertain 
'diat  Xenopbon  S  in  his  Ineiitntion  of  Cyrus,  repreeeats  the 
•combination  of  the  Asiatic  powers  to  lunre  ariflen«from  a 
jealousy  of  the  increasing  fqrce  of  the  MedessndPersiana; 
and  thongb  that  jelegant  compcMdtion  should  be ;  supposed 
altogefher  a  rontanoe^  this  sentiment,  ascribed  by  the  aa»- 
thor  to  the  Eastern  princes^  is  at  leiutt  a  proof  of  jtbe  pre- 
•Failing  notion  of  ancient  times;  - 

In  all  the  politics  of  Greece,  the  aaj^j  with  regard  to 
the  balance  of  power,  is  apparent^  andisezpriBSsly  pointed 
out  to  lis,  titen  by  the  ancient  historians.'  Thucydides^ 
represents  the  league  which  was  formed  against  Athens^ 
and  whidi  produced  the  Peloponnesiah  war,  as  entirely 
owing  to  this  principle.  And  after  the  decline  of  Athens, 
when  the  Thebans  and  Lacedemonians  disputed  for  aove^ 
reignty,  we  find  that  the  Athenians  (as  well  as  many  odier 
republic)  always  threw  themselves  into  the  lighter  scale, 
and  endeaFoared  to  presonre  the  balance.  They  supports 
ed  Thebes  against  J^parta,  till  the  great  victory  gained  by 
Epaminondas  at  Leuctra ;  after  which  they  immediately 

•  Lib.  t  ^  Lib.  I. 
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w«it  over  to  the  conqaered,  from  generosity,  as  th^pre- 
tended,  but  in  reality  from  their  jealousy  of  the  conque- 
rors*. 

Whoever  will  read  Demosthenea^s  oration  for  t^e  Me* 
galopolitans,  may  scle  the  utmost  refinements  on  this  prin- 
ciple that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  a  Venetian  or  Eng- 
lish speculatist.  And  upox^  the  ^rst  rise  of  the  Macedor 
nian  power,  this  orator  immediately  discovered  the  danger, 
sounded  the  alarm  throughout  all  (jrreece,  and  at  last  as«> 
sembled  that  confederacy  under  the  banners  of  Athens 
which  fought  die  g»eat  md  dscisivi  bottle  of  CthsaroiieBi. 

|t  19  tm^  the  Preqian  wan  are  vegtaMt  by  hmtemmk 
'-m  wavs  of  emnbtam  nilier  tkaB  oFpdiities  ^  md  enh  siate 
atema  to  have  had  itiorerin  vfisw  ^^  hoiunir  dFleaaBligtIfe 
Test,  disnaaywdtgroiBidedhop^cffMitihiari^ 
laiaL  Ifwv  eonsUer,  hideed,  the  small  nuHybtt 'o£  x^^ 
fbttantv  in  sAy  ona  lepublic^  oompared  to  the  whaii,  llie 
KffMl  dMbulftf  of  foiliiiii|B[  si^^  ita.  thcw  tune%  aani  the 
^BctnonBtttfiy  bnnr^  aiid  disdpiintf  et  Avwy  ii$mkm  s^ 
mong  that  noble  people ;  we  dMiIl  cowdade^  that  the  bv- 
laiioe  of  power  win,  of  itsd^  8irfh&ft%  seeined  hi(  (Snie 
Inlhted  xwttohaiM  beeaigoacdedwiih'dmtoaiiit^ 
1na)rbe  rt(|di5iteiixotJke^iq[ea»  Bdt  whether  we  agctibe 
iheshlfUng  of  aidfs  m  idl  the  Greciaai  lepidilxcs  tojisabiw 
dmtatiw  or  tmikm  poKiici^  the  eflbds  were  alilre^  and 
anrer jr  pr^diiakg  jpewer  wta  safe  to  meet  with  a  opnfote- 
weiy  agbfaist  it,  and  that  often  composed  of  its  former 
ffHttds  and  aUlesr 

The  same  principle,  call  it  envy  or  inmdence^  whieh 
pBodncad  the.  OsirweJlia  of  Athens,  and  jRilaKm  of  £yna> 
filde^  und  expelled  every  dtisen  whose  fittne  or  pouter  over^ 

*  Xenoph,  Hist.  Grac  lib.  vL  and  yit. 
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topped  dM  tmt;  the  bum  ptmrnph^  I  Hiff  JoMmUf.d^ 
co¥«rad  kaelf  to  hxmga  p^Utk^  and  soon  xmmd  ^y^Timr 
to  iIm  lepdkig  state,  howavier  modente  m  tke  esxutmmmt 
itt  aathority^ 

Tlie  Pernui  numavck  wi^  reall]^  itt  kia  fovci^  a.  fMtl^. 
^iiioe  eoiQ|Mmd  to  the  Grecian  ffepuU^  aod  thenfiMn^ 
it  bdioved  kiia,  fis^ai  views  of  rafi^  xnore  than  fisoaa  mam^ 
latioB,  to  Mitosest  himself  in  tlieir  quarrels,  and  to  siyiKnfe 
the  weaker  side  in  i^very  contest  Thja  waa  the  adne^ 
given  by  Aldbiiules  to  TissaphemesS  and. it  proloo^sd^ 
near  a  oentniy,  the  date  ef  the  Persian  enpize;  till  the* 
»q;)ect  of  it  £»  a  moment^  after,  the  first  ampearanee  oC 
the  aspiring  genius  ef  Philip^  brought  that  lofiy  and  ftail 
edifice  to  the  groond,  with  a  r^idily  of  whidi  thens.  aire: 
fisw insttticesin  tl^ history 4Qf  mankind* 

The  successors  <rf  Alexandar  showed  great  jealougr  oS 
tke  balance  of  power ;  a  jealousy  founded  on  true  politiee 
and  prudence,  and  which  preserved  distinct  for  jsevend  agea 
the  partition  made  M&er  the  death  of  that  famous  eonqui^ 
vor.  The  fortune  and  ambition  of  ^tigonus  ^  threaten^ 
ed  them  anew  with  a  universal  monarchy;  but  their  consr 
bination,  and  their  victory  at  Ipsqs,  saved  them.  And.ift 
aubsequent  times,  we  find,  that,  as  the  Eastern  princes 
eonstdeeed  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  as  the  only  real 
military  force  with,  whom  they  had  any  intercourse,  they 
kept  always  a  watchful  eye  over  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  Ptolemies,  in  particular,  supported  first  Aratus  and 
the  Achmans,  and  then  Oeomenes  king  of  Sparta,  firoip  no 
ether  view  than  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  Macedonian 
monardbs.  For  thb  is  the  account  which  Polyfaius  gives 
of  the  Egyptian  politics^. 

•  Tbucyd.  lib.  ▼ill.         ^  Diod.  Sic  lib.  xt.        •  Lib.  iL  cap.  5U 
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'  The  reiBOD  whjr  it  Ls  8iq>poBed  that  the  aacients  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  Imlance  qfpowery  seems  to  be  drawn 
inun  the  Roman  history  more  than  the  Grecian;  and  as 
the  transactions  of  the  former  are  generaUy  more  fiimiliar 
to  nS|  vre  have  thenee  formed  all  our  conclusions.  It  must 
be  owned,  that  the  Romans  never  met  with  any  such  gene- 
ral combination  or  confederacy  against  diem,  as  might  na- 
turally havebeen  expected  for  their  rapid  ccmquests  and 
deciased  amhilkMH  btrt  were  allowed  peaceably  to  subdue 
tfarar  ncigU>6iirs,  ouje  after  another,  till  diey  extended  Iheir 
dominion  over  the  whole  known  wcnrld*  Not  to  mention 
the  fabulous  history  of  the  Italic  wars,  there  was,  upon 
Hannibal's  invasion  of  the  Roman  state,  a  remarkaUe  cri- 
sis, whidi  ought  to  have  called  lip  the  attention  of  all  civi- 
lized nations.  It  appeared  afterwards  ^nor  was  it  difficult 
t»br  observed  at  the  time)  *  thatthis  was  &  contest  for  uni- 
versal empires  yet  no  pr^lce  or  state  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  least  alarmed  about  the  ev^it  or  issue  of  the  quiar- 
rd.  Philip  «f  "Mao^don  remamed  neater,  till  he  saw  the 
victories  of  Hannibal ;  and  then  most  imprudently  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  conqueror,  upon  terms  still  more  im- 
prudoiit.  He  stipulated,  that  he  was  to  assist  the  CSartha- 
ginian  state  in  their  conquest  of  Italy;  after  which  the;^ 
c>^g>g^  to  sfend  over  forces  into  Qreece,  to  assist  him  in 
subduing  the  Grecian  commonwealth^. 

The  Rhodian  and  Achaean  republics  are  mudi  celebra- 
ted by  ancient  historians  for  their  wisdom  and  sound  po- 
li^9  yet  both  of  them  assisted  the  Romans  in  their  wars 
against  Philip  and  Antiochus.  And  what  may  be  esteem- 
ed still  a  stronger  proof,  that  this  maxim  was  not  generally 

*  It  was  obterved  by  aome»  as  appean  by  the  speech  of  Agesilaus  of  Nau- 
pactniD,  in  the  general  congress  of  Greece.     See  Polyb.  lib.  t.  cap.  104» 

*  Tit.  laivii,  lib.  zziii  cap.  85* 
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known  in  lliose  ages,  no  anci^it.  author  bus  remarked  ihe 
ifflprudence  of  these  measures,  nor  has  even  blamed  that 
absurd  treaty  above  mentkxM^  made  by  Philip  with  the 
Carthaginiaiis.  Princes  and  statesmen,  in  all  ages,  may, 
beforehand^  be  blinded  in  their  reasonings  with  regard  to 
events : '  But  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  histmans, 
afterwards,  should  not  form  a  sounder  judgment  of  them. 
Massinissa,  Attains,  Pfusias,  in.  gratifying  thdr  private 
passions,  were  all  of  them  the  instruments  of  the  Roman 
greatness,  and  never  seem  to  have  suspectedv  that  thqr 
were  forging  their  own  chains,*  while  they  advanced  the. 
conquests  of  their  ally.  A  simple  treaty  and  agreement 
between  Massinissa  and  the  Carthaginians,  so  much  requi- 
red by  mutual  interest^  barr^  the  Romans  from  all  en* 
trance  into  Africa,  and  preserved  liberty  to  mankind. 
•  The  only  prince  we  meet  with  in  the  Roman  histwy, 
who  seems  to  have  understood  the  balance  of  power,  is 
Hiero,  king:of  Syracuse*  Though  the  ally  of  Rome,  he 
sent  assistance  to  the  Carthaginians  during  the  war  of  the 
'auxiliaries;  <<  Esteeming  it  requisite,''  says  PolybiuaS 
^<  both  iu  order  to  retain  his  dominions  in  Sicily,  and  to 
^<  preserve  the  Roman  friendship,  that  Carthage  should 
^<  be  safe ;  lest  by  its  fall  the  remaining  power  should  be 
^  aUe,  without  control  or  opposition,  to  execute  every  pui^ 
<<  pose  and  undertaking.  And  here  h6  act^d  with  great 
^  wisdom  and  prudence :  For  that  is  never,  on  any  ac- 
*<  count,  to  be  overlooked ;  nor  ou^t  such  a  force  ever  to 
*<  be  thrown  into  one  hand,  as  to  incapacitate  the  neigh- 
^<  bouring  states  from  defending  their  rights  against  it^'* 
Here  is.the  aim  of  modern  politics  pointed  put  in  express 
terms. 

* 

*      •  Lib.  L  cap.  BS. 
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In  tbort  the  mnim  fff  pwiierYiqg  the  bahmctt  idpomt/. 
U  fimmded  so  much  on  «oipinpii  sense  end  obviaui  nMOBh* 
in^  tbet  it  is  impcmibk  it  ccHildjdtogethec  b«ve  escaped 
twtiqnitjr^  wbeve  we  &icl»  in  other  perliGulArs»  so  nuny 
nerltf ofdeiappsiietretioiiwddisceniiii^^  Ifitvasiiot 
sp  genecsUy  knovn  eod  udoiewledged  as  at  present^  it  had 
at  least  an  mflueDce  on  all  the  viser  sod  more  e:qierieaced 
pdDoes  and  pciitidaos.  And  indeed,  even  at  pvesent, 
howerer  geneiallj  known  and  acknowledged  among  spe- 
cnlatiTe  zeasoners»  it  has  not,  in  ptactioe,  an  authority 
mneh  mote  extensiYe  amopg  those  who  gawem  Ihe  woiid. 
.  After  the  &11  of  the  Roipan  empire^  the  for m  of  gorern* 
ment,  established  by  the  northern  coaqtteror%  incapacitaw 
ted.tl)^m,  in  a  great  measure,  for  fiurthor  conqnestsi  and 
Icmg^nuuntained  each  state  in  its  proper  boundaries.  But 
when  Tassalageand  the  feudal  miUtiawefeabcdished,  man- 
kind were  anew  alarmed  by  the  danger  of  uniirtfrsal  mo* 
narchy,  from  the  union  of  so  many  kingdoms  and  princi* 
palities  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor  Charles.  But  die 
powur  of  the  house  of  A^pstria,  founded  on  extensive  but 
divided  dominicMis ;  and  dieir  riches,  derivied  chiefly  from 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  were  more  likely  to  decay  of 
themsdves,  from  internal  defects,  than  to  overthrow  all 
the  bulwarks  raised  ageing  thenu  In  less  than  a  century, 
the  jfbroe  of  that  violent  and  hau^ty  race  was  shatter^, 
their  opulence  dissipated,  their  splaidour  ^psed*  A  new 
power  succeeded,  more  formidable  to  the  libertieii  of  Eu^ 
rope,  possessing  all  the  advantages  of  the  imner,  and  Ish 
boaring  under  none  of  its  defects,  except  a  share  of  that 
spieH  of  bigotry  and  persecution,  with  which  the  house  of 
Austria  was  so  long,  and  is  still  so  much  iniatuated. 
In  the  general  wars  maintained  against  this  ambitious 

power,  Great  Britain  has  stood  foremost,  and  she  still 
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maioCains  her  station.  Beside  her  advantages  of  riches 
and  sitbatioi^  her  people  are  animated  with  such  a  national 
spirit,  and  are  so  AiUy  sensible  of  the  blessings  of  their 
goyemment,  that  we  may  hope  their  vigour  never  will  lan- 
guish in  so  necessary  and  so  just  a  cause.  On  the  coatrary, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  past,  their  passionate  ardour  seems 
rather  to  require  some  moderation ;  and  they  have  oftener 
erred  from  a  laudable  excess  than  from  a  blameable  defi- 
ci^icy*  ,. 

In  the^/lra^  place,  we  seem  to  have  been  more  possessed 
with  the  ancient  Greek  qpirit  of  jealous  emulation,  than 
actuated  by  the  prudent  views  of  modem  politics.  Our 
wars  with  France  have  been  begun  with  justice,  and  even 
perhaps  frcmi  necessity,  but  have  always  been  top  &r  push- 
ed, from  obstinacy  and  passion.  The  same  peace,  which 
was  afterwards  made  at  Ryswick  in  1697,  was  ofiered  so 
early  as  the  year  ninety^two ;  that  concluded  at  Utrecht  in 
1712  might  have  been  finished  on  as  good  omiditions  at 
Gbrtraytenberg  in  the  year  eight;  and  we  might  have  gi- 
ven at  Frankfort  in  1948,  the  same  terms  which  we  were 
glad  to  accept  of  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  year  forty- 
eight.  Hare  then  we  see,  that  above  half  of  our  wars  with 
Franoe,  and  all  our  public  debtsf,  are  owing  more  to  our 
own  impradent  vdiemence,  than  to  the  ambition  of  our 
ne^Ubomns. 

In  the  seccmd  (dace,  we  are  so  dedared  in  our  opj^osi- 
tion  to  French  power,  and  so  alert  in  defence  of  our  al- 
lies, Ihat  they  always  reckon  upon  our  force  as  upon  thdr 
own ;  and  expecting  to  carry  on  war  at  our  expense^  re- 
fuse M  reasonable  terms  of  accommodad<».  HabeM  nlh 
jedx^  tanquam  mtas ;  vikSf  tU  aKenos.  All  the  world  knows, 
that  the  factious  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  parliament,  with  the  professed  humour 
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of  the  nation,  made  the  Queen  of  Hongaiy  inflexible  in 
her  tenns,  and  prevented  that  agreem^it  with  Pmssiai 
which  would  immediately  have  restored  the  general  tran- 
quillity of  Europe. 

In  the  tkM  place,  we  are  such  true  ocnnbatants,  that, 
when  once  engaged,  we  lose  all  concern  for  ourselves  and 
our  posterity,  and  consider  only  how  we  may  best  annoy 
the  enemy.  To  mortgage  our  revenues  at  so  deep  a  rate 
in  wars  where  we  were  only  accessaries,  was  surdy  the 
most  fatal  delusion  that  a  nation,  which  had  any  preten- 
sions to  politics  and  prudence,  has  ever  yet  been  guilty  of. 
That  remedy  of  fending,  if  it  be  a  remedy,  and  not  rather 
a  poison,  ought,  in  all  reason,  to  be  reserved  to  (he  last 
extremity;  and  no  evil,  but  the  greatest  and  most  urgent, 
should  ever  induce  us  to  embrace  so  dangerous  an  expe- 
dient 

These  excesses,  to  which  we  have  been  carried,  are  pre- 
judicial, and  may,  perhaps,  in  time,  become  still  more  pre- 
judicial another  way,  by  b^^etting,  as  is  usual,  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  rendering  us  totally  careless  and  supine  with 
regard  to  the  late  of  Europe.  The  Athenians,  from  the 
most  bustling,  intriguing^  warlike,  people  of  Greece,  find- 
ing their  error  in  thrusting  themselves  into  every  quarrel, 
abandoned  all  attention  to  foreign  affiurs;  and  in  no  con* 
test  ever  took  part  on  either  side,  except  by  their  flatteries 
and  complaisance  to  the  victor. 

Enormous  monarchies  are  probably  destructive  to  hu- 
man nature  in  their  progress,  in  their  continnanoeS  And 
erevL  in  their  down&I,  which  never  can  be  veiy  distant 

« 

Irom  their  establishment     Tlie  military  genius,  which 

"  If  the  Roman  empire  was  of  advantage*  it  could  only  proceed  from  tbiiy 
that  mankind  were  generally  to  a  very  diaorderly,  uncivilised  condition^  tw- 
fore  its  cttablldaiMnt 
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aggrandiaed  the  monarchy,  soon  leaves  the  court,  the  ca- 
pital, and  the  centre  of  such  a  government,  while  the  wars 
are  carried  on  at  a  great  distance,  and  interest  so  small  a 
part  of  the  state.  The  ancient  pobUity,  whose  affections 
attach  them  to  their  sovereign,  live  all  at  court,  and  never 
will  accept  of  military  employments,  which  would  carry 
them  to  remote  and  barbarous  frontiers,  where  they  are 
distant  both  from  their  pleasures  and  their  fortune.  The 
arms  of  the  state  must  therefore  be  entrusted  to  mercenary 
strangers,  without  zeal,  without  attachment,  without  ho- 
Domr,  ready  oo  every  occaakii  to  tom  them  agaiut  the 
prince^  and  join  each  despeiBte  maleeontent  who  offnrs  pay 
and  plmder.  This  is  the  neeaasary  progi^ss  of  huanH 
affiurs.  Thus  human  nature  ehed»  Itself  in  ito  aby  islo* 
vation ;  thus  ambition  blindly  labours  lor  the  destnictiMi 
of  the  conq^iaror,  of  his  family,  and  of  every  thmg  near 
and  dear  to  him.  The  Bourbons,  trusting  to  the  support 
of  their  toive^  ikithful^  and  aftetionate  noWIky^  wouM 
push  their  advantage  without  reserve  or  limitation^  Th4s% 
whUe  fired  with  gl<NPy  and  emulation,  can  beat  the  fa- 
tigues and  dangers  of  war;  but  never  would  submit  to  hu»^ 
guish  m  the  garrisons  of  Hungary  or  Lithuania,  forgot  at 
€X>iHrt,  and  sacrificed  to  the  intrigues  of  every  minion  or 
mislresa  who  approaches  tl)e  prince.  The  tipoopa  are 
fijiled  with  Gravatea  mid  Tattars^  Hussars  and  C!ossac% 
itttarmiBgle^  perhaps^  wiA  a  few  soldiers- of  finptmie  from 
the  better  provinees ;  and  Ae  mdaneholy  fitfee  of  ^  Bo* 
TKum  emperors,  fitam  the  sane  cause,  is  renewed  omr  and 
over  f^piin^  till  the  find  <SaaolQfekm  of  the  monai^^    • 
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OF  TAXES. 

Xheke  is  a  prevailing  maxim  among  some  reasoners^ 
ikat  every  new  tax  creates  a  neto  abUUy  in  Uie  eulffecl  to 
bear  ii,  .and  Aat  each  inerease.  qf  pubUe  burdens  increases 
pTiopQfikmMjf  the  industry  qf  the  people.  This,  maxim. is 
of  such  a  nature,  as  is  most  likely  to  be  abu3ed9  and  is  so 
much  the  more  dangerous^  as  its  truth  camiot  be  altoge- 
ther denied ;  .but  it  must  be  owned,  when  kept  within  cer- 
tain bounds,  to  have  some  foundation  in  reason  and  ex- 
perience.  

,  .When  a  tax  is  laid  upon  commodities  which  are  con^ 
sumed  by  the  common  people,  the  necessary  ccmsequenoe 
may  seem  to  be,  either  that  the  poor  must  retrench  some* 
thing  from. their  way  of  livings  or  raise  their  wtiges,  so  as 
to  make  the  burden  of  the  tax  &11  entirely  upon  the  rich. 
JBpt  there  is  a  third  consilience  w.hich  often  follows  upon 
taxes,  namely,  that  the  poor  increase  their  industry,  per- 
fiurm  more  work,  and  live. as  well  as  before,  without  de- 
manding more  for  their  labour.  Where  taxes  are  mor 
deratie,  are  laid  on  gr^ua%,  and  affect  not  the  necessarjies 
of  life,  this  consequence  naturally  follows ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  such  difficulties  often  serve  to  excite  the  industry  of  a 
people,  and  render  them  more  opulent  and  laborious,  than 
others,  who  enjoy  the  greatest  advantages ;  for  we  may 
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observe^  as  a  parallel  instance,  that  the  most  commerdal 
nations  have  not  always  possessed  the  greatest  extent  of 
fiditile  land»  bat,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  have  laboured 
under  many  natunil  disadimntages.  Tyre,  Athens,  CSar- 
thage^  Rhodes,  Genoa,  Venioe,'  Holland,  are  strong  e:i^* 
amples  to  thia  purpose ;  and  in  all  history,  we  find  only 
three  instances  of  large  and  fertile  countries  which  have 
possessed  much  trade;  the  Netherlands,  England,  and 
France.  The  two  former  seem  to  have  been  allured  by 
the  advantages  of  their  maritime  situation,  and  the  neces* 
Aty  they  lay  under  of  firequenting  foreign  ports,  in  order 
to  procure  what  their  own  climate  refused  them ;  and  as 
to  France,  trade  has  come  l|U)e  into  that  kingdom,  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  effect  of  reflection  and  observation 
in  an  ingenious  and  enterprising  people,  who  remarked 
the  riches  acquired  by  such  of  the  neighbouring  nations  as 
cultivated  navigation  and  commerce. 
'  The  places  mentiimed  by  Cicero  S  as  possessed  of  the 
greatest  commerce  in  his  time,  are  Alexandria,  Ck>lchos, 
Tyre^  Sidon,  Andros^  Cyprus,  Pamphylia,  Lyda,  Rhodes, 
Chios,  Byzantium,  Lesbos,  Smyrna,  Miletum,  Coos.  All 
"these,  except  Akxandria)  were  either  small  islands,  or  nar* 
row  tetritories ;  and  that  city  owed  its  trade  entirely  to 
the  ha{q>iness  of  its  rituation. 

I%ice^  therefore^  scmie  natural  necessities  or  disadvanta- 
ges may  be  thought  favourable  to  industry,  why  may  not 
artifidal  burdens  have  the  same  e£ket  ?  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple^, we  may  observe^  ascribes  the  industry  of  the  Dutch 
entirely  to  necessity,  proceeding  from  their  natural  disad- 
vantages ;  and  illustrates  his  doctrine  by  a  striking  com- 
parison with  Ireland,  *<  where,"  says  he,  <<  by  the  large- 

*  Epist.  ad  Att.  lib.  ix.  ep.  II. 

^  Aecouat  of  the  NMlierlaiids,  chap.  6. 
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and  plenty  of  die  nil,  and  ucauxky  of  peofde,  all 
thingB  necesaiiy  to  life  are  w  eheap»  that  an  industrioiis 
niaii^  bjr  two  daji*  labour,  may  gain  enough  to  fted  him 
the  vest  of  the  week ;  which  I  tdce  to  be  a  very  plain 
ground  of  die  lacineai  attributed  to  the  pec^le^  for  men 
nutiirallypvefereaee  before  labour,  and  wfll  not  take  paius 
if  they  can  liveidle;  diougfa  when,  by  necessity,  they  have 
been  enured  to  it,  they  cannot  leare  it,  beh^  grown  & 
custom  necessaty  to  their  heahh,  and  to  dieir  very  enter* 
tainment.  Nor  perhaps  is  die  change  harder)  from  ccm* 
stent  eaae  to  labour,  than  from  constant  labour  to  ease." 
After  which  die  author  proceeds  to  ocmfirm  his  docurine^ 
by  enumerating,  as  abofe^  the  places  where  trade  has  most 
flonrisbed  in  sncient  and  modem  times;  and  which  9xe 
commottly  obseryed  to  be  sudi  narrow  confined  lerriUMries, 
as  beget  a  necessity  for  industry. 

The  best  taxes  are  such  as  are  levied  upon  consump- 
tious,  eqiedaliy  those  of  luxury,  because  such  taxes  are 
least  folt  by  the  people.  They  seem,  in  some  measure, 
voluntary;  since  a  man  may  choose  howfar  he  will  use  the 
ccMnmodity  which  is  taxed.  They  are  paid  gradually  and 
insensibly;  they  naturally  produce  sobriety  and  fnigali^, 
if  judiciously  imposed;  and  being  confoimded  with  die 
natural  price  of  the  commodity,  they  are  scarcdy  perceived 
by  the  consumers.  Thdr  only  disadvantage  is,  that  they 
are  expensive  in  the  levying. 

Taxes  upon  possessions  are  levied  without  expense^  but 
liav«  every  other  disadvanti^.  Most  states,  however, 
are  obliged  to  have  recoune  to  than,  in  order  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  the  other. 

But  the  most  pernicious  of  all  taxes  are  the  arbitrary. 
They  are  commonly  converted,  by  their  management,  in- 
to punishments  on  industry ;  and  alsob  by  their  unavoid^ 
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able  ineqiialitjrt  are  more  grievous,  than  by  tbe  real  bur- 
den whieh  they  impose*  It  is  surprising,  therefore,  to  see 
them  have  place  among  any  civilized  people* 

In  genttnl,  all  poll-taxes,  even  when  not  arbitrary,  which 
they  oomm<»ily  are,  may  be  esteemed  dangerous :  Because 
it  is  so  ear^  for  the  sovereign  to  add  a  little  more,  and  a 
little  more,  to  the  sum  demanded,  that  these  taxes  are  apt 
to  beeome  altogether  oppressive  and  intoleraUe.  On  the 
oth^hsoid,  a  duty  upon  commodities  checks  itself;  anda 
prince  will  soon  find»  that  an  increase  of  the  impost  is  no 
increase  of  his  revenue.  It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  for  a 
people  to  be  altogether  ruined  by  such  taxes. 

Historians  inform  us,  that  one  of  the  cUef  caas^.of  .the 
dastrbction  of  the  Roman  state,  was  the  alteration  which 
CoAstBBtiDe  introdooed  into  the  finances,  by  substituting 
an  umversal  poU-taas,  fai  lieu  of  almost  all  the  tithes,  cusr 
tDoa,  and  eoEcises,  which  form^ly  composed  the  revenue 
of  the  mnpirek  Hm  people^  in  all  the  provinces,  were  so 
grinded  and  oppressed  by  the  pMkcmBf  that  they  were 
glad  to  take  refiige  under  the  conquering  arms  of  the  barr 
bwiansr  wlKMe  dominion,  as  they  had  fewer  necessities 
andlessart,  was  found  preferable  to  the  refined  tyranny  of 
the  Romans* 

It  is  an  ofBTrion,  lealoosly  promoted  by  some  political 
wrilen,  that,  saice  all  taxes,  as  they  pretend,  faU  ultimate* 
Ij  upon  kbd,  it  were  bettor  to  lay  them  originally  there, 
and  abdiflii  evety  duty  upon  consumptions*  But  it  is  de- 
nied that  all  taxes  fall  ultimately  upon  bnd*  If  a  duty 
be  laid  vapaoL  any  coitunodityj  consumed  by  an  artisan,  he 
has  two  obvic^  eiqpedients  for  paying  it;  he  may  retrench 
somewhat  of  his  expense,  or  he  may  increase  his  labour. 
Both  these  resources  are  more  easy  and  natural  than  that 
of  heightening  his  wages*    We  see,  that,  in  years  of  scar- 
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city,  the  weaver  either  consumes  less  or  labours  more,  or 
employs  both  these  expedients  of  frugality  and  industry, 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  rtoach  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is 
but  just  that  he  should  sul]gect  himself  to  the  same  hard- 
ships, if  they  deserve  the  name,  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
which  gives  hun  protection.  By  what  contrivance  can  he 
raise  the  price  of  his  labour  ?  The  manufacturer  who  em- 
ploys him  will  not  give  him  morej  Ndther  can  he,  be- 
cause the  merchant,  who  exports  the  cloth,  cannot  raise  its 
price,  being  limited  by  the  price  which  it  yields  in  foreign 
markets.  Every  man,  to  be  sure,  is  desirous  of  pushing 
off  from  himself  the  burden  of  any  tax  which  is  imposed, 
and  of  laying  k  upon  others :  But  as  every  man  has  the 
same  inclination,  and  is  upon  the  defensive;  no  set  of  men 
can  be  supposed  to  prevail  alu^ther  in  this  contest.  And 
why  the  landed  gentleman  should  be  the  victim  of  the 
whole,  and  should  not  be  able  to  defend  himself,  as  wdi 
as  others  are,  I  cannot  readily  imagine.  All  tradennen, 
indeed,  would  willingly  prey  upon  him,  and  divide  him 
among  them,  if  they  could :  But  this  inclination  thiey  al- 
ways have,  though  no  taxes  were  levied;  andihe  same 
methods  by  which  he  guards  against  the  imposition  of 
tradesmen  before  taxes,  will  serve  him  afterwards,  and 
make  them  share  the  burden  with  him.  They  must  be 
very  heavy  taxes,  indeed,  and  very  injudiciously  levied, 
which  the  artisan  will  not,  of  himself,  be  enabled  to  pay 
by  superior  industry  and  frugality,  without  raising  the 
price  of  his  labour. 

I  shall  conclude  thb  subject  with  observing^  that  we 
have,  with  regard  to  taxes,  an  instance  of  Mcbat  frequently 
happens  in  political  in^tutions,  that  the  consequences  of 
things  are  diametrically  opposite  to  what  we  should  expect 
on  the  first  appearance.     It  is  regarded  as  a  fundamental 
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maxim  of  the 'Turkish  govermnent,  that  the  Grand  Sig^ 
tttor^  though  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
each  individual,  has  no  authority  to  impose  a  new  tax : 
and  every  Ottoman  prince,  who  has  made  such  an  attempt, 
either  has  been  obliged  to  retract,  or  has  found  the  &tal 
effects  of  his  perseverance.  One  would  imapne^  that  this 
prejudice  or  established  opinion  were  the  firmest  barrier  in 
the  world  against  oppression ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  its  e& 
feet  is  quite  contrary.  The  emperor,  having  no  regular 
method  of  increasing  his  revenue,  must  allow  all  the  ba- 
shaws and  governors  to  oppress  and  abuse  the  subjects ; 
and  these  he  squeeases  after  their  return  from  their  govern- 
ment. Whereas,  if  he  could  impose  a  new  tax,  like  our 
European  princes,  his  interest  would  so  far  be  united  with 
that  of  his  people,  that  he  would  immediately  feel  the  bad 
effects  of  these  disorderly  levies  of  money,  and  would  find, 
that  a  pound,  raised  by  a  general  imposition,  would  have 
less  pernicious  e£fects  than  a  shilling  taken  in  so  unequal 
and  arbitrary  a  manner. 
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or  ruBuc  credit. 

« 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  common  practice  of  antiqui- 
ty, to  make  provision,  daring  peace,  for  tbe  necessities  of 
war,  and  to  hoard  up  treasm-es  beforehand  as  the  instru- 
ments either  of  conquest  or  defence ;  without  trustmg  to 
extraordinary  impositions,  much  less  to  borrowing  in  times 
of  disorder  a&d  confusion.  Besides  the  immense  sums 
above  mentioned^  which  were  amassed  by  Athens;  and 
by  the  Ptolemies,  and  other  successors  of  Alexandef ;  we 
learn  from  Plato  ^j  that  the  frugal  Lacedemonians  had  al- 
so collected  a  great  treasure ;  and  Arrian<^  and  Plutarch  ^ 
take  notice  of  the  riches  which  Alexander  got  possession 
of  on  the  conquest  of  Susa  and  Ecbatana,  and  which  were 
reserved,  some  of  them,  from  the  time  of  Cyrus.  If  I  re- 
member right,  the  Scripture  also  mentions  the  treasure  of 
Hezekiah  and  the  Jewish  princes ;  as  profime  history  does 
that  of  Philip  and  Perseus,  kings  of  Macedon.  Tbe  an« 
dent  republics  of  Gaul  had  commonly  large  sums  in  re- 
serve *.    Every  one  knows  the  treasure  seized  in  Rome  by 

•  Egaay  V.  ^  Aldb.  1.  *  Lib.  liL 

'  Flut.  in  lite  Alez.     He  makes  then  Inasures  amount  to  80,000  ta- 

lenta,  or  about  15  milUona  Sterling.     Quintus  Curtiut  (lib.  t.  cap.  S. )  sayi, 

thai  Aleiander  found  in  Susa  above  50,000  talents, 

•  Strabo,  lib.  !▼. 
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Julius  C^sar,  during  the  dvil  wars :  and  we  find  after- 
ward%  that  the  wiser  emperors,  Augustas,  Tiberius,  Ves- 
pasiai^  Severus,  &c.  always  disoOTered  the  prudent  fare- 
sight  of  saTiDg  great  sonis  against  any  puUic  exig^M^. 

On  the  contrary,  our  modem  eiqMdient»  which  has  be*- 
^ome  very  general,  is  to  mortgage  the  public  revenues, 
and  to  trust  that  posterity  will  pay  <^  the  inounlMrances 
contracted  by  their  ancestors:  and  they,  hanng  before 
their  eyes  so  good  an  example  of  their  wise  bthen^  have 
the  same  prudent  reliance  <m  Itejr  posteritj^ ;  who,  at  last^ 
firom  necessity  more  than  choice,  are  obliged  to  place  the 
same  eonfidence  in  a  new  posterily*  But  not  to  waste  time 
in  dechuming  against  a  practice  whkh  appears  ruinoua  be> 
yond  all  controversy*  it  sterna  pretty  apparent,  that  the 
aaxdent  maxims  are^  in  thia  respect,  more  prudent  than 
the  modem ;  even  though  the  latter  had  been  confined 
within  some  reasonable  bonndi^  and  had  ever,  in  any  in«> 
stanoe^  been  attended  with  such  frugality,  in  time  of  peace, 
aa  to  dischai^  the.  debts  incumd  by  an  cbqiensive  war. 
FcMT  w^  sbwld  the  case  be  so  diffsrent  between  the  public 
and  an  individual,  aa  k>  n«Jie  us  establish  diffn»&t  maxims 
of  conduct  far  each  ?  If  the  funds  of  ike  former  begreater, 
its  necessary  cKpenaes  are  prqportionably  larger;  if  its  re- 
sources be  more  numorous^  they  are  not  infinite ;  and  aa 
ilB  frame  dmuld  be  calmlated  for  a  much  kn^r  duration 
than  ^he.dala  of  a  single  Sfie^  or  even  of  a  family,  it  should 
embrace  nwxims,  large,  durably  and  graerous,  agreeably 
to  the  supposed  extent  of  its  exiatenee.  To  trust  to  dwnces 
and  lempomiy  expedients,  is,  indeed,  what  the  necessity 
ofhunanafiairs  frequently  renders  unavoidaUe;  but  u(ho- 
ever  voluntarily  depend  on  subh  resources,  have  not  ne- 
cessity, but  their  own  folly,  to  accuse  for  their  misfortunes, 
when  any  such  befall  them. 
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If -the  abuses  of  treasures  be  dangerous,  either  by  enga- 
ging the  state  in  rash  enterprises,  or  making  it  neglect  mi- 
litary discipline,  in  confidence  of  its  riches ;  the  abuses  of 
moartgaging  are  more  certain  and  inevitable ;  poverty,  im- 
potence^ and  subjection  to  foreign  powers. 

According  to  modem  pdicy,  war  is  attended  with  every 
deBtrocthre  ci|rcomstidace ;  loss  of  men,  increase  of  taxes, 
decay  of  oommeroe,  dis^Mttion  of  money,  devastation  by 
aea  wmd  land.  AccordiBg  to  andent  maxims,  the  opening 
€»f  tlie  paUic  treasure,  as  it  produced  an  uncommon  af- 
flaeaee  of  gold  and  aSver,  served  as  a  temporary  encou- 
Tageneot  to  iadaalry,  and  ateiied,  m  some  degree,  for  tlie 
inevitable  calwnitieB  of  war. 

It  is  very  tempting  to  a  minister  to  employ  such  an  ex- 
pedient, as  enables  him  to  make  a  great  figure  during  his 
administration,  without  overburdening  the  people  with 
taxes,  or  exciting  any  immediate  clamours  against  himsdf. 
The  practice,  therefore,  of  contracting  debt,  will  almost 
infidUily  be  abused  in  every  govenunent.  It  would  scarce- 
ly be  more  imprudent  to  give  a  prodigal  son  a  credit  in 
e^ery  banker^s  shop  in  London,  than  to  empower  a  states- 
man to  draw  bills,  in  this  manner,  upon  posterity. 
•  What,  then,  shall  we  say  to  the  new  paradox,  that  po- 
blic  incumbrances  are,  of  themselves,  advantageous,  inde- 
pendent of  the  neoesuty  of  contracting  them ;  and  that 
anystate,  even  though  it  were  notpressed  byafore^  ene- 
my, could  not  possibly  have  embraced  a  wiser  expedient 
for  promoting  commerce  and  riches,  than  to  create  funds, 
and  debts,  ahd  taxes,  without  limitation?  Reasoidngs, 
Such  as  these,  might  naturally  have  passed  for  trials  of  wit 
among  rhetoricians,  like  the  panegyrics  on  folly  and  a  fe- 
ver, on  Busiris  and  Nero,  had  we  not  seen  such  absurd 
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maxims  patronized  by  great  ministersi  and  by  a  whole 
party  among  us. 

Let  us  examine  the  consequences  of  public  debts,  both 
in  our.  domestic  management^  by  their  influence. on  com- 
merce and  industry;  and  in  our  fi>r»gn  transactions,  by 
their  e£Ebct  on  wars  and  negotiatioDs. 

Public  securities  are  with  us  become  a  kind  of  money, 
and  pass  as  readily  at  the  currait  price  as  gold  or  silver. 
Wherever  any  profitable  undertaking  offers  itself,  how  ex- 
pensive however,  there  are  never  wanting  hands  enow  to 
embrace  it;  nor  need  a  trader,  who  has  sums  in  the  public 
stocks,  fear  to  launch  out  into  the  most  extensive  trade ; 
since  he  is  possessed  of  funds  which  will  answer  the  most 
sudden  demand  that  can  be  made  upon  him. .  ^6  mer- 
chant thinks  it  neeessary  to  keep  by  him  any  considerable 
cash.  Bimk-stock,  or  India  bonds,  espeoiatly  the  latter, 
serve  all  the  same  purposes ;  because  he  can  dispose  of 
tfaem^  or  {dedge  them  to  a  banker,  in  a  quaitcr  .cf  an  hour ; 
and  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  idk^  even  what  in  his 
scrutoire^  but  bring  him  m  a  constant  revenue.  In  shbri^ 
our  .naticmal  debts  furnish  merchants  with  a  species  of  mo- 
njsy  that  is  continually  multiplying  in  their  hands,  cind  pro- 
duces sure  gain,  besides  the  profits  of  their  commerce. 
This  must  teable  them  to  trade  upon  less  profit  The 
8.IUIU  pfofie  of  the.  meccbuit  render,  the  coiBi>»>diQr  cM^ 
er,  causes  a  greater  consumption,  quickens  ijtke  labour  of 
th^  CQiuppp  people,  and  hdps  to  qiread  arts  ^od  indus- 
try throughout  the  whole  society.  ,  :  •  ;  ]  . 
,  There  are  i^so,  we  may  observe,  in  England  and  in  all 
atat^s  which  have  both  commerce  and  pufaUc  ddiits^  a  set 
of  men,  who  axe  half  merchants,  half  stockholders,  and 
may  be  supposed  willing  to  trade  for  small  profits;  because 
commerce  is  not  their  principal  or  sole  support,  and  their 
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rsfenues  in  tlie  fiinds  are  a  sure  resource  for  themselves 
and  Am  fiunOies.  Were  there  no  funds,  greatnerchants 
would  have  no  expedient  fixr  realising  or  seenring  any  part 
of  their  profit^  bat  by  making  pnidiases  of  land^  and  land 
has  manydisadvantageaincomparison  of  funds.  Requiring 
more  care  and  inspection,  itdivides  the  time  and  attention 
of  the  merchant  upon  any  teue^ting  oflfer  or  extraordinary 
accident  in  trade;  it  is  not  aoeasBy  converted  into  money; 
and  aa  it  attracts  too  nmch,  bodk  by  the  many  natufil  plea- 
enrea  it  aflbrds,  and  the  anthority  it  giveS)  it  soon  converts 
thedtiian  into  die  country  gentleman*  More  men,  there- 
fore, with  large  stocks  and  incomes,  nay  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  continue  in  trade,  where  theveare  public  debts ; 
and  this,  itaMut  be  owned,  is  of  some  advantage  to  odaiw 
merce^  by  diminidiing  its  profits^  proaaoting  drcolation, 
and  cDcdnraging  industry. 

But  in  opposition  to  tibese  two  bvounUe  circumstances, 
perhaps  of  no  very  great  importance,  weigh  the  many  dis- 
advantages whidi  attend  our  public  debts,  in  the  whole  im^ 
ftfwr  economy  of  the  state :  You  will  find  no  comparison 
between  the  31  and  the  good  which  result  from  them. 

JFini,  It  ia  certain  that  national  debts  cause  a  migbly 
confluence  of  people  and  riches  to  the  capital,  by  the  great 
sums  levied  in  the  provinces  to  pay  the  interest;  and  per- 
hiqps^  too,  by  the  advantages  in  trade  above  mentEoned, 
wbiob  they  give  the  merchants- in  the  capital  above  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom.  Tlae  <piestion  is,  Whether,  in  our  casei 
it  be  for  the  public  interest^  that  so  many  privileges  should 
be  odnfierred  on  London^  which  haa  already  arrived  at  such 
an  enormous  size,  and  seems  still  increasing  ?  Some  men 
are;  apprehensive  of  the  consequences.  For  my  own  part, 
I  cannot  forbear  thinking,  that,  though  the  headis  undoubt- 
edly too  large  ibr  the  body,  yet  that  great  city  is  so  hq>- 
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{»ly  situated,  that  its  excessive  bulk  cftuses  leas  inoonveui- 
ence  than  even  a  smaller  capital  to  a  greater  kii^|doiik 
Th^re  is  more  difference  between  the  prices  of  aU  provi- 
sions in  Paris  and  Languadoc,  than  between  those  laLoi^ 
don  and  Yorkshire.  Hie  iimnense  greaitneas^  indeed,  of 
London,  under  a  govermnent  winch  admits  not  of  discr^- 
ticmary  power,  renders  the  people  factions,  mutinous,  sft* 
ditious,  and  even  perhi^s  rebellious.  But  to  this  eii)  the 
national  debts  themselves  tend  to  provide  a  remedy.  The 
first  visible  eruption,  or  even  immediate  daliger.of  public 
disorders,  must  alarm  all  die  stockholdeiv,  whose  proper- 
ty is  the  most  precarious  of  any ;  and  will  make  tiKm-fly 
to  the  support  of  government,  whether  menaeed  by  Jaoo^ 
bitish  violence,  or  democratiGal  frensy. 

Seeondlp^  Public  stocks^  bemg  a  kind  of .  pqpezHaredily 
have  all  the  disadvantages  attendii^  that  species  of  maney. 
They  banish  gold  and  silver  fiom  die  most  considevaUe 
commerce  of  the  state,  reduce  diem  to  common  circulation, 
and  by  that  means  render  all  provMoas  and  labour  dearar 
than  otherwise  they  would  be. 

Tkbrdfyf  The  taxes,  which  are  levied  to  pay  the  iirterests 
of  these  debts,  are  apt  either  to  heighten  die  price  of  hb- 
bour,  or  to  be  an  oppression  on  the  poorer  sort. 

Faurthfyf  As  foreigners  possess  a  great  share  of  oar 
national  funds,  they  render  the  public,  in  a  manner^  tribu- 
tary to  them,  and  npay  in  time  oecoirion  the  transport  of 
our  pec^le  and  our  industry. 

FiftUv,  The  greater  part  of  die  public  stock  beiig  1^ 
ways  in  the  hands  of  idle  people^  who  live  on  tbeir  re?^ 
nue^  our  funds,  in  that  view,  give  great  encouragement  to 
an  useless  and  inactive  Kfe. 

But  though  die  injury,  diat  arises  to  commerce  and  in- 
dustry from  our  public  funds  will  appear,  upoD  balancing 
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the  whole,  not  inconsiderable,  it  is^trivial,  in  comparison 
of  the  prejudice  that  results  to  the  state  considered  as  a 
body  politic,  which  must  support  itself  in  the  society  of 
nations,  and  have  various  transactions  with  other  states  in 
wars  and  negotiations.  The  ill  there,  is  pure  and  unmix- 
ed, without  any  favourable  circumstance  to  atone  for  it; 
and  it  is  an  ill  too  of  a  nature  the  highest  and  most  im- 
portant 

We  have  indeed  been  told,  that  the  public  is  no  weaker 
upon  account  of  its  debts,  since  they  are  mostly  due 
amoD^  ourselves,  and  bring  as  much  properly  to  one  ajs 
they  take  fitxm  another.  It  is  Uke  transferring  money 
from  the  right  hand  to  the  left;  which  leaves  the  person 
neither  richer  nor  poorer  than  before.  Such  loose  reason- 
ings and  specious  comparisons  will  always  pass  where  we 
judge  not  upon  principles*  I  ask.  Is  it  possible,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  to  overbqrden  a  nation  with  taxes,  even 
where  the  sovereign  resides  among  them  ?  The  very  doul^ 
seems  extravagant ;  since  it  is  requisite  in  every  commu- 
nity, that  there  be  a  certain  proportion  observed  between 
the  laborious  and  the  idle  part  of  it  But  if  all  our  pre- 
sent taxes  be  mortgaged,  must  we'  not  invent  new  ones  ? 
And  may  not  this  matter  be  carried  to  a  length  that  is 
ruinous  and  destructive  ? 

In  every  nation,  there  are  always  some  methods  of  levy- 
ing mpney  more  easy  than  others,  agreeably  to  the  way  of 
living  of  the  people,  and  the  commodities  they  make  use 
of.  In  Great  Britain,  the  excises  upon  malt  and  beer  af- 
finrd  a  large  revenue;  because  the  (^rations  of  malting 
and  brewing  are  tedious,  and  are  impossible  to  be  conceal- 
ed ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  these  commodities  are  not  so 
absolutely  necessary  to  life,  as  that  the  raising  of  their  price 
would  very  much  affect  the  poorer  sort     These  taxes 
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|iiiilg«ttittottgBged»ivliMdifficmitytofiiidiiew  what 

vixattoii  Mid  tmm,  of  tiie  poor  I 

D«tin  iijj^  amsHMpticmB  altt  iBore  equal  «i^ 
those  up<m  poatetoiouL  What  a  loss  to  the  piibfie  thalt 
Ifce  fonner  iu»  all  eldumstad,  and  that  une  must  htt^ift  re« 
CQutoBe  to  the  more  giievoos  itiethod  of  levying  taxes  1 
:  Were  all  ihe  propikftiDrs  of  hud  onl^  stewards  to  tb« 
pilblifi,  ipisst  iKit  necessity  fbrpe  them  to  practise  tdl  the 
airl&  of  oppression  xiaed  by  stewards ;  whidre  the  abeence 
ornqghgeo^e  of  tbe  proprietor  nendet  th^m  secure  against 
Uxqairy? 

,  Ik  mil  acaorcely  be  aaserted^.that  no  bounds  daght  eter 
to  be  bet  to  natioDal  debt%  aAd  that  the  public  would  be 
DO  "wtakaer^  were  tweho  or  fifteen  shillings  in  4he  piio«»^ 
idbd^taXf  knortgagedy  with  all  (hs  pr^eeAt  custoaAs  and  ex>- 
cjatt*  Tbere  is  Bomething^  thcr^fare^  in  the  oaoe,  beside 
Ihf  Burb  traneftrring  of  pn^erty  ftcm  the  one  hAnd  U>  aii«- 
pdMT4  in  fi«e  hundred  yaars,  die  poatmty  of  those  now 
in  ihri  eea«ehos»  and  of  those  upon  the  boKCs,  will  piobaUy 
brae  flhttlged  pla^ns^  withdnt  alboting  the  {MiUlc  by  these 
fwralntutiai* ... 

Suppooa  the  pnbBc  oop^  fairly  bro^^t  to  that  condl^ 
liotif  So  whiidi  it  b  hesteniilg  whh  such  aumzing  rapidity; 
sBi^paoe  the  land  tabe  tosed  eightten  or  nineteen  shiUingfe 
#n  the  ptxpid;  ibr  it  can  never  bear  the  wh(c4e  twenty; 
IMppboe  all  the  AKisefeiiuid  eiistDia)s  to  be  soiew^  «p  to  the 
USttoat  which  the  qhti6ii  pan  bear,  without  endrely  losiiig 
its  oMpneitoe  ^ml  industry;  end  suppose  that  a11  tNoee 
fttUda  ens  aaortgaged  to  perpetuity,  and  that  the  invefation 
Juid  ^h  of  aH  oijr  pirojeetprs  can  find  no  bew  imposition, 
sdakfa  may  aenr^  as  die  fonadatiiMi  of  n  tiew  krnn ;  aind  let 
us  consider  the  necessary  consequence  isS  this  situation. 
Thodg^  tfae  itiQier&ot  etal»  of  ouir  politic 
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the  narrow  capacities  of  men,  make  it  difficult  to  foretell  tbi 

eflPects  which  will  result  from  any  untried  meaanftre,  the 

seeds  of  ruin  are  here  scattered  with  such  profusioQ  flsnot 

to  escape  the  eye  of  the  most  careless  observer. 

.    In  this  unnatural  state  of  society,  the  only  persons  who 

possess  any  revenue  beyond  the  immediate  effects  of  theiy 

industry,  are  the  stockholders,  who  draw  almost  ail  the 

rent  of  the  land  and  houses,  besides  the  produce  of  all  the 

customs  and  excises.    These-  are  men  who  have  no  con^ 

nexions  with  the  state,  who  can  enjoy  their  revenue  in  any 

part  of  the  globe  in  which  they  choose  to  reside^  who  will 

naturally  bury  themselves  in  the  capital,  or  in  great  cities, 

and  who  will  sink  into  the  lethargy  of  a  stupid  and  pam* 

pered  luxury,  without  spirit,  ambition^  or  enjoyment  Adieu 

to  all  ideas  of  nobility,  gentry,  and  fiunily.    The  stocks 

can  be  transferred  in  an  instant;  and  being  in  such  a  fluc^* 

tuating  state,  will  seldom  be  transmitted  during  three  ge<* 

nerations  from  &ther  to  son.  Or  were  they  to  remain  ever 

so  long  in  one  family,  they  convey  no  hereditaiy  authority 

or  credit  to  the  possessor ;  and  by  this  means  the  several 

ranks  of  men,  which  form  a  kind  of  independent  magistral 

jcj  in  a  state,  instituted  by  the  hand  of  nature,  are  entirely 

lost ;  and  every  man  in  authority  derives  his  influence  from 

the  commission  alone  of  the  sovereign.    No  expiedient  re* 

mains  for  preventing  or  suppressing  insurrections  but  mer^ 

cenary  armies :  No  expedient  at  all  remains  for  resistmg 

tyranny :  Elections  are  swayed  by  bribery  and  comiptioii 

alone :  And  the  middle  power  between  king  and  people  be* 

ing  totally  k^moved,  a  grievous  despotism  must  infalliUy 

prevail.    The  landholders,  despised  for  their  poverty,  and 

hated  for  their  oppressioiis,  will  be  utterly  unable  to  make 

any  opposition  to  it 

Though  a  resolution  should  be  formed  by  the  legblature 
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never  Id  impose  any  tax  which  hurts  commerce  and  dis^ 
courages  industry,  it  will  be  impossible  for  men,  in  subjects 
of  such  extreme  delicacy,  to  reason  so  justly  as  never  to  be 
wg^sJrpfnj  or,  amidst  difficulties  so  urgent,  never  to  be  se- 
dneed  from  their  resolution.  The  continual  fluctuations  ia 
commerce  require  continual  alterations  in  the  nature  of  the 
taxes ;  which  exposes  the  legislature  every  moment  to  the 
danger  both  of  wQful  and  involuntary  error.  And  any 
great  blow  given  to  trade,  whether  by  injudicious  taxes  or 
by  other  accidents,  throws  the  whole  system  of  government 
into  confusion. 

But  what  expedient  can  the  public  now  employ,  even 
supposing  trade  to  continue  in  the  most  flourishing  condi* 
tion,  in  order  to  support  its  foreign  wars  and  enterprises, 
and  to  defend  its  own  honour  and  interest,  or  those  of  its 
allies  ?  I  do  not  ask  how  the  public  is  to  exert  such  a  pro^ 
di^us  power  as  it  has  maintained  during  our  late  wars; 
where  we  have  so  much  exceeded,  not  only  our  own  natu*- 
ral  strength,  but  even  that  of  the  greatest  empires.  This 
extravagance  is  the  abase  complained  o^  as  the  source  of 
all  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  at  present  exposed.  But 
since  we  must  still  suppose  great  commerce  and  opulence 
to  remain,  even  after  every  fund  is  mortgaged;  these  riches 
must  be  defended  by  proportional  power;  and  whence  is 
the  public  to  derive  the  revenue  which  supports  it?  It  must 
plainly  be  from  a  continual  taxation  of  the  annuities,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  from  mortgaging  anew,  on  every 
exigency,  a  certain  part  of  their  annuities ;  and  thus  ma* 
king  them  contribute  to  their  own  defence,  and  to  that  of 
the  nafioB.  But  the  difficuldes  attending  this  system  of 
policy  niU  easily  appear,  whether  we  suppose  the  king  to 
liave  become  absolute  master,  or  to  be  still  controlled  by 

3a2 
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national  councils,  in  which  the  annuitants  diemselves  mnst 
necessarily  bear  the  prindpal  sway. 

1(  the  prince  has  becoine  absolute,  as  xiay  imtanillj  Be 
expected  from  this  sltnatiOB  of  affiurs,  it  is  so  easy  fdr  hms 
to  increase  his  exactions  upon  the  annuitants,  which  aihoimt 
only  to  the  retaining  of  money  in  his  own  hfgsids^  ihat  dna 
Hpecies  of  property  would  soon  lose  all  its  credit,  and  tlici 
whole  income  of  ev^ery  individual  in  the  state  must  lie  eQr> 
tirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  sovereign ;  a  degree  of  desp<^» 
tism  which  no  oriental  monarch  has  ever  yet  attained.  I^ 
on  the  contrary,  the  consent  of  the  annuitants  be  requisita 
for  eveiy  taxatkMi,  they  will  neret  be  persuaded  to  contri^ 
bute  sufficiently  even  to  the  support  of  government ;  aq  the 
diminution  of  their  revenue  must  in  that  case,  be  veay  ^en^ 
sible,  would  npt  be  disguised  under  the  ap^ieanbcd  htm 
bcandi  of  excise  or  customs^  and  would  not  be  sHai^ad  bjr 
any  other  order  of  the  state,  who  are  already  supposed  to 
be  taxed  to  the  utmost*  There  are  instances,  ifa  some  Hs^ 
publics,  of»  hundredth  penny,  add  sometime^  of  the  fiftielli^ 
being  given  to  the  support  of  the  state ;  buH  th»  is  abrays 
an  extraordinary  exertion  of  power,  and  can  nevet  become 
the  foundation  of  a  constant  national  de&ncei  .We  hsore 
always  found,  where  a  government  has  mor^aged  aU.  iU 
revenues,  that  it  necessarily  sinks  into  a  state  of  hdiguoiv 
inactivity,  and  impotence* 

.  Si^Ksh  are  the  inconveniences  which  may  reasoiiably  he 
ibreseen  of  this  situation  to  which  Oreat  Britain:  is  visilfly 
tending.  Not  to  mention  the  numberless  inconveniences^ 
which  cantiot  be  foreseen,  and  which  must  resuh  fihbm  se 
monstrous  a  situation  as>that  of  making' the  public  die  chief 
or  sole  proprietor  of  land,,  besides  investing  it  Unth  icfrery 
branch  of  cnstdms  mad  excise,  which  the  fertile  imagthatm 
of  ministers  and  projectors  have  been  able  to  invent. 
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I  iwii^.  caohgB  that  there  has  a  ttraagie  aopineness,  from 
leng  £u$tiuai»  ttteepted  into  all  ranks  of  men,  with  regard  to 
pi^ic  debt%  not  imlike  what  divines  so  vehemently  com*-  - 
plain  of  with  rqpurd  to  their  religious  doctrines.  We  all 
•q«])  that  the  nest  aangyine  imagination  cannot  hopti  ei- 
ther that  thU  or  9iay  fntuce  ministry  wiU  be  possessed  of 
snch  r^^  and  steady  fragality»  as  to  make  a  considerable 
pscgress  m  the  payment  jof  onr  debta;  or  that  the  sitiia^ 
tioaof  fie^rejgn  a&irswiU^  for  any  kng  time^  allow  them 
leisate  and  tranqoflUty  for  snch  an  undertaking.  WktdOiem 
«s  to  became  cfuB  f  Were  we  ever  so  good  Chrbtaans»  and 
ever  so  resigned  to  Providenoe ;  this^  meAinhs,  were  a  cu-i 
rioofi  qfiesdon,  ev«n  considered  aa  a  speculative  one,  and 
what  it  might  not  be  alt<^ther  impossible  to  (bna  aoliie 
conjeetttral  solntion  of.  The  eveivts  here  will  depend  lit" 
de  upoax  the  conttngencies  of  battles,  negotiatkms,  intrigues, 
mid  fretions.  There  seems  to  be  a  natural  progress  of 
AiiagB  which  may  gnide  oar  reasoning.  As  it  would  have 
reqaired  bot  a  moderate  share  of  prudence,  when  we  first 
began  thb  practke  of  mortgaging,  to  have  foretold,  from 
the  natere  of  men  and  of  ministers,  that  things  would  neces^ 
easily  be  carried  to  the  length  we  see;  so  now,  tbattheyhave 
at  last  happily  reached  it,  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  guess 
at  the  ooosequences*  It  must,  indeed,  be  one  of  these  two 
>;  either  the  nation  must  destroy  public  credit,  or  pi^ 
win  deatroy  die  naticsi.  Jt  is  impossible  that 
ihey  can  both  adbsiit,  after  the  manner  they  have  been  hir 
therto  managed,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  some  other  countries. 

There  was^  indeed,  a  scheme  for  the  payment  of  our 
debts^  which  was  proposed  by  an  excellent  citiaett,  Mr 
Hnti^biiisoiif  above  thirty  years  Bgq^  and  which  was  much 
approved  of  by  some  men  of  sense,  batnever  was  likely  to 
4ake  eibcl*    He  asserted  that  there  was  a  fallacy  in  ima^ 
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gkiing  that  the  public  owed  this  debt ;  rot*  that  really  every 
ifiditidual  owed  a  proportional  share  of  it,  and  paid,  in  his  ^ 
taxes,  a  proportional  share  of  the  interest,  beside  the  ex- 
pense of  levying  these  taxes.  Had  we  not  better^  then, 
says  he,  make  a  distribution  of  the  debt  anumg  oursdivesy 
and  each  of  us  contribute  a  sum  suitable  to  his  property^ 
and  by  that  means  discharge  at  once  all  our  funds  and 
public  mortgages  ?  He  seems  not  to  have  ccmsidered  that 
the  laborious  poor  pay  a  considerable  part  of  the  taxes  by 
dieir  annual  consumptions,  though  they  could  not  advance^ 
at  once,  a  proportional  part  of  the  sum  required.  Not  to 
mention,  that  properly  in  money  and  stock  in  trade  might 
easily  be  concealed  or  disguised ;  and  that  visible  proper- 
ty in  lands  and  houses  would  really  at  last  answer  for  the 
whole:  An  inequality  and  oppression,  which  never  would 
be  submitted  to.  But  though  this  project  is  not  likely  to 
take  place,  it  is  not  altogether  improbable,  that,  when  the 
nation  becomes  heartily  sick  of  their  debts,  and  is  cruelly 
oppressed  by  them,  some  daring  projector  may  arise  with 
visionary  schemes  for  their  discharge.  And  as  public  cre- 
dit will  begin,  by  that  time,  to  be  a  little  frail,  the  least 
touch  will  destroy  it,  as  happened  in  France  during  the 
regency ;  and  in  this  manner  it  will  die  ^tke  doctor* 

But  it  is  more  probable,  that  the  breach  of  national  fidth 
will  be  the  necessary  effect  of  wars,  defeats,  misfortunes, 
«nd  public  calamities,  or  even  perhaps  of  victories  and 
-cbnquests*  I  must  confisss,  when  I  see  princes  and  states 
fighting  and  quarrelling^  amidst  their  debts,  funds,  and 
public  mortgages,  it  always  brings  to  my  mind  a  match  of 
cudgel-playing  fought  in  a  China  shop.  How  can  it  be 
expected,  that  sovereigns  will  spare  a  species  of  property, 
which  is  pernicious  to  themselves  and  to  the  public,  when 
4hey  have  so  little  compassion  on  lives  and  properties,  that 
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ace  nsefiil  to  bolh  ?  Let  the  ttme  oome  (and  surelj  it  yriU. 
ooo^e)  when  tlie  new  fuods^  created  for  the  eadgeacies.of. 
ike  jttfff  are  not  subaeribed  to^  and  raise  not  the  moaey. 
prcjeeted*  .Suppose  dther  that  the  cash  a£  the  natioois. 
whanstfd ;:  or  that  our  fidth,  whidi  has  hitherto  been  so. 
anple^  hegma  to  fail  as.  Suppose  that»  in  thb  distress». 
the  nation  is  threatened  with  aa  inyasion ;  a  rebellion  is 
i^oq^ected  or  broken  out  at  home ;  a  squadron  .cannot  be 
quipped  for  want  of  pay,  yictuals»  or  repairs;  or  evsena 
forei|^  subsidy  cannot  be  advanced.  What  must  a  prince 
or  minister  do  in  suck  an  emergence?  The  r^t  of  self-- 
preservation is  unalienable  in  eveiy  individual^  much  .move 
in  every  community.  And  the  folly  of  our  statesmen  mii$t 
then  be  greater  than  the  folly  of  those  who  first  oontracted 
d^t,  or,  what  is  more,  than  that  of  those  who  tmst^d,  or 
continue  to  trust  this  security,  if  these  statesmen  have  the 
means  of  safety  in  their  hands,  and  do  not  employ  thera» 
The  funds,  created  and  mortgaged,  wUl  by  that  time 
bring  in  a  large  yearly  revenue^  sufficient  for  the  defence 
and  secsurity  of  the  nation:  M<»iey  is  perhafB  lying  in  the 
exchequer,  ready  for  the  discharge  of  the  quarterly  in- 
terest t  necessity  call%  fear  urges,  reas^m  exhorts,  compas* 
aion  alone  exchums :  The  money  will  immediately  be  seized 
for  the  current  service,  under  the  most  solemn  protesta- 
^ons,  perhaps,  of  being  immediately  replaced.  But  no 
.ipiore  is  requisite*  The  whole  fabric,  already  tottering, 
.foils  to  the  ground,  and  buries  thousandsin  its  ruins.  And 
.this,  I  think,  may  be  called  the  naiuraldmihal  public  cre- 
.dit ;  for  to  this  period  it  tends  as  naturally  as  an  aniaoal 
body  to  its  dissolution  wad  destruction. 

So  great  dupes  are  the  generality  of  mankind,  that,  not- 
withstanding such  a  violent  shock  to  public  credit,  as  a  vo- 
luntary bankruptcy  in  England  would  occasion,  it  would 


not  piol|dil^  b«  long  «re  CMdk  wonld  agua  vema  m  mr 
a iiliii^  a  csndkbD  m  faef<ML    Hm  pMsMt  king^flf 

itiiiwr  dMB  ever  hn  yiudiith<ir  did»  194  ^  loiv  as  1ib» 
Britiib  {MvlkUMii^  nrmiyfing  (Im  niftciMl  xiie  of  JMwtit 
]»  tetb  kittgdMift.  And  ^»Mgh  mi€p  aie^iOBfywtly  tt^ts^ 
g»f«nMd  by  what  Ikty  llaiv«  SMO)  than  fay  wbat  dMylbvs^ 
see,  wink  wlMilt««r  oeatuily  )  yat  pionises,  pfottstalkpfti, 
iy»«ppmwiea%  wilk  Aa^  attortipeiito  of  pf  cicnt  iatfcrtql, ' 
Wnt  faek  powetAd  iaCaenoe  as  feir  $a%  obW  to  ip^aliti 
Mankiad  «re^  Hlallagt%  caagbt  fay  the  same  bails  >  The 
saoM  tridB»  pl^y^d  owr  and  over  again^  still  trqNm  them^ 
Tfaohaightaof  popularity  andpatriotism  are  still  Ae  beate» 
toad  tappfMraad  tyramy ;  Hnttcry,  tt^tftackery;  standi 
ft^  amita'to  aiWtrary  gavaviiaMiit ;  Midfthe  glory  of  GbA 
to-  tha  teaipciial  iatereat  of  t)ie  do-gy.  The  lbai»  of  an 
oviwlastuig  dastroctiea  of  credit,  allewiiig  i|t  to^be  an  ov% 
la -a  naedle^  bugbear.  A  prndent  man,  hi  fealvijs  woalit 
tatbar  lend  to  thepoMic  immodiate^y  after  we  had  taken  a 
•pu^toour  defats^  tfa^a  at  present  r  e^nmdlaaan  op«H 
lent  IcnaTe^  even  though  00a  ooah)  dot  Ibree  hhn-  tt>  pay^ 
is  a  prefefaUe  debtor  to  aa  honest  bankrupt!  FWtbefbr^ 
waAr,  inocderto-oanyanfaashiess^  may  find  il  his  intereat 
ta  diiiehftrge  his  dabts^  where  they  afenot  exorfattantr  7%e 
latter  has  it  net  ha  hhi  powevi  Tlis  reasoning  of  TtciloaS 
aa  itke«>ef]Mitty  true,  ia  very  applicable  to  oar  present  cas^ 
Sui  VN||Wh  ad  aiai^MtfiNMieRi  ienf^Mcimia  wittott  SkatMi^ 
jaaw  jw^gnepagwriteiwerwiiiirfar-.*  .4P*^wy^^^*'<^^''<^*<»* 
tekcmkmf  qmB  neqm  dtad  mque  titte^  aeifrii  pqMdffioOy  pth 
teranL  The  publto  i^  a  debtor^  whom.no  man  ea»  oM^ 
ta  pay.     The  only  eheck  which  the  wedjigers  haw  iqxm 

•  HUt.  lilK  ii. 
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YuetfUAB  iateresl  of  preserving  ^r^dit;  «k  interest  whieh 
may  easily  be  overbalanced  by  a  g?eat  deb^  aad  by  a  dit 
ficak  and  extraor^ary  emergenooy  %rm  %mfpcmg  that 
oredll  trrecKMrevable.  V^  to  maation,  that  frpiieflciit  ne*- 
oesfti^  0^m  foroes  stales  iaf^  measures,  wUch  at^  s(tlc(]^ 
speaking,  Dgainst  their  interest   ' 

These  two  events  sni^Msed  above,  are  ealamitott^  l^ut; 
not  the  most  ealamltoas.  Thonaand^  are  tbereby  sacrki 
ficed  to  the  safetjr  of  ttffiions^  Ba€  we  mw  not  whhoat 
danger,  that  the  eontfaxy  event  may  lake  {dace^  and  thas 
millions  may  be  sacrificed  for  ever  to  the  temporary >safel]^ 
of  thousands ".  Onr  popular  government,  perhaps,  will 
render  it  difficult  or  dangerous  for  a  minister  to  venture 
on  so  desperate  an  expedient  as  that  of  a  volnntary  baidc* 
ruptcy.  And  though  the  House  of  Lords  be  altogether 
composed  of  proprietors  of  liuid,  and  the  House  of  Conb* 
mons  chiefly ;  and  consequently  neither  of  them  can  be 
supposed  to  have  great  property  in  the  funds:  Yet  the  con- 
ne3ddns  of  the  members  may  be  so  great  with  the  proprie- 
tors, as  to  render  them  more  tenacious  of  public  faith  than 
prudence^  policy,  or  even  justice,  strictly  speaking,  requires. 
And  perhaps,  too»  our  foreign  enemies  may  be  so  politic 
as  to  discover,  that  our  safely  lies  in  despair,  and  may  not, 
therefore,  show  the  danger,  open  and  barefaced,  till  it  be 
inevitable^  The  balance  o^  pow^  in  Europe,  our  grand- 
fiithers,  our  fathers,  and  we,  have  all  deemed  too  unequal 
to  be  preserved  without  our  attention  and  assistance.  But 
oar  children,  weary  of  the  struggle,  and  fettered  with  en- 
cumbrances, may  sit  down  secure,  and  see  their  neigh- 
bours oppressed  and  conquered ;  till,  at  last,  they  them- 
selves and  their  creditors  lie  both  at  the  mercy  of  the  con- 

•  See  Note  [S.] 
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queror.  And  this  may  properly  enough  be  denoflunated. 
the  viokiU  death  of  our  public  credit 
.  These  seem  to  be  the  events^  which  are  not  very  remote^ . 
and  which  reaaon  foresees  as  clearly  almost  as  she  can  do 
any  thing  that  lies  in  the  womb  of  tiaae.  And  though  the 
ancients  maintained  that,  ii;i  order  to  readi  the  gift  of  pro* 
phacy»  a  certain  divine  fury  or  madness  was  requisite,  one 
may  safely  affirm  ihaX^  in  order  Uy  deliver  such  prophecies 
as  these,  no  more  is  necessary  than  iperely  to  be  in  one's 
senses,  free  from  the  influence  of  popular  madness  and  de^. 
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y 

1  SHALL  observe  three  remarkable  customs  in  three  cele^* 
brsted  goTemments ;  and  shall  cooclade  from  the  wholes 
that  all  general  maxims  hi  pditics  ought  to  be  established 
with  great  caution ;  and  that  irregular  and  extraordinary 
appearances  are  frequoitly  discovered  in  the  moral,  as  wdl 
as  in  the  physical  world.  The  former,  perhaps,  we  cai| 
better  account  for  after  they  haj^n,  frptn  ^rings  and 
principles,  of  which  eveiry  oae  has,  within  himself,  or  from 
observation,  the  strongest  assurance  and  conviction :  But 
it  is  often  ftiUy  as  impossible  for  human  prudo^ce^  before* 
hand,  to  foresee  and  foretell  them. 

I.  One  would  think  it  essential  to  every  supreme  coun-» 
cil  or  assembly  which  debates,  that  entire  liberty  of  q>eech 
should  be  ^granted  to  every  member,  and  that  all  motions 
or  reasonings  should  be  received,  which  can  any  way  tend 
to  illustrate  the  prait  under  deliberation^  One  would  con- 
dude,  with  still  greater  assurance,  that,  after  a  motion  was 
made,  which  was  voted  and  approved  by  that  assembly  in 
which  the  legislative  power  is  lodged,  the  member  who 
made  the  motion  must  for  ever  be  exempted  from  future 
trial  or  inquiry*  But  no  political  maxim  can,  at  first  sight, 
appear  more  indisputable,  than  that  he  must,  at  least,  be 
secured  from  all  inferior  jurisdiction;  and  that  nothing  less 
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than  the  same  supreme  legislative  assembly  in  their  subse- 
quent meetings,  could  make  him  accountable  for  those  mo- 
tions and  harangaes,  to  which  they  had  before  given  their 
approbation*  But  these  axioms,  however  irrefragable  they 
may  appear,  have  all  fSulei}  ifk  the;  Athenian  government^ 
irom  causes  and  principles  too,  which  appear  almost  in^ 
evitable. 

By  the  y(«^  «w^M^Mn^  or  indidmenti^iBega^y  (though 
it  has  not  been  n^mai'kedby  antiquaries  or  cc^mentators,) 
any  man  was  tried  and  punished  in  a  common  court  of 
jndieatuTCb^  for  anji  kfi  which  iiad  passed  npoa  his  mo^Hin^ 
in'tbaaastaibljir  of  the  pft>pl£^  if  that  law  appeared  t»  tbe 
itiHiitiivii6t^Mpf^|}idkaULfa»tb^  Thus  Deni»»«- 

tbmes^  AodKag  Ihttt  de^pHBoiiagr  was  k  vied  irvegularly,  ind 
Aa^  ^'p«Hr,baK>  tha  same  btordcB  as  ike  rich  in  cq^ip* 
fMg  IIr  giiUfiys,  cpmeted  this  inaquriity  by  a  very  ttsefttl 
Imt^  which  praportiane^  the  expense  to  the  levenue  and 
kMx>iQe>araa8fa.indlfiduid.  He  nunpedSor  thislawiathe 
aasembly ;  lie  ptoved  its  adfBntagea* ;  he  ccprbced  tho 
pBqal%  ^  aiil()r.lcg|i6bture  is  Athens ;  the  law  paased,  anil 
was  carried  into  execoticsi  i  Yet  was  ha;  tried  in  ai  ctimt-^ 
wtk  c»artfi>rliliaifcJbui»  upon  the  complaint  of  the  mih  who 
lifiseiifcd  the  altoraltoa  that  he  had  kmiodttced  into  the 
^■^w^Mes^  He  wiiaiqdced  acqukted,  apoa.  proving  anew 
Uk  utafUneaa  o£  his  I«w. 

■  Gtaiiplion  momcct  rin  die  aaaiteUy  of  the  people^  Hmt 
particular  honours  ^ouM  be  oonfonned  on  Bemosthend^ 
as  on  a  catiaen  affedtonate  and  naefid  to  the  cemmoor 
wealA :  The  people,  convtuced  of  this  truth,  voted  those 
hosMUfs:  Yet  was  Ctes4>faoa  tried  by  the  yc*C*  tn^an^Mv. 

■  9 

'  ■  His  bar«ngu«  for  it  is  h^I  cq^ual :  Jfi^ i  Zi^VfM^f • 
*  Pro  C^csiphonte. 
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ttwMiiiflscnca,  unoDgodier  Ufpm^  Ank  DMiottheiMWiU 
iiat  a  goU  dtiasn,  nor  dflEbokkmste  to  tlM.oopflii<m^lKeMdit 
Awi  Ae  oitttor  ««•  cdlei  «pon  tn  dcfetid  M»  fiietid)  M(i 
ooiM»qwiith^  kinusdf 9  ivliieh;lieidb0btttedbydM  fimbHiM 
pieee  oS  dgqiiaee^  ihdbkM^Mr  mat  been  tho  latftaif  oM^m 
ofmankfaicL  ' 

Afterthe  bfttde  of  Cawittic^  ft  law  ii««^ 

fnetioB  of  Hyperkfes^  giving  liberty  to  slawa^  and  efirolW 
iagtUftm  fat  <ha  ttoap%K  On  acooont  ofthfa  I»%li',  ih^ 
orahv  wfts  bfterwacds  ttied  by  the  iiklicCtiiQnt  *b^e  alM&*^ 
4iofied,  and  defended  faiBiBeI^afn^otb«r  ldpi«^  by^fiHll: 
atroke  calcbratBd  fay  Pbitaidf  attd  Longiails*  Ji  «(M  MT 
i,  mH  he,  HkM  mmudfkr  Ai9 kat i  hmummuOte^^ 
watt  U wak tie idiat if  Omtoma.  Thei>v^krto«i9^XI^ 
SAoalbeBeB  abcmd-wiA  maay  iniCMMM  of  tr(afcX]#  Aiis  tmv 
iure,  and  prove  clearly:  that  nortilng  %Mid  ixthfr^oommonly 
pfactiaed^ 

The  Athedon  Skamoamy  ims  hikIi  «  «ttlilfift«l«H!^  ^ 
vemibenl:  as  we  can  scaiotly  £im  a  4»bflbtiof  In  (te  pt^H- 
4aent  age  of ;the  ^ivld^  Tbe  whole  oolteoiiv^  body  o^the 
^people  toiitd  is'  every  liiwv  wiiiiolBt  aity  limififttf on  df  pr6>* 
{»rty,.'wtlliaiit!.aDy  diatinctioti  of  «aak^  wttbobf  tdtitrdl 
Arena  anjf  :iiMiglfettacy  cnr  ooiite  >>  |  and  oomevjMftitfJ^  Mtb^ 
iitt  ngaidf  ter  eider,  justka*  <*  priidMee.:  T^  AUienkni^ 
aUife  heiaite  siiiBibb  ^'^e  laiv^ 
-^tiMka^  IltelJitaiit§i0refwtD)ctieelungtll«^ 
rule  or  restriction,  they  resolved,  at  least,  to  pheck  their 

i  .  \  glalmaaMliHriti  D«iaeat  OMUftrat.  DiBttOvtlieliei  gives  a  Cerent  ac- 
<«dliiit  of  tills  iMr.  •  'C^ntiTk  Ai4tl98i«M,  Orfct  II.  Re  sayd,  that  its  purport 
«W^  \6fthdcr  t^«  lMN|(Mi  I9r»ti^«tf,  or  t6  tMUti^  Ch6  j^Hvilege  oJT  btoiing  of. 
Se»  In  tMM^  f(^N^  h^  'f»ecti  'dtebred  SiicatAiblvi  VeAkj^  ihes^  were  botb 
cUnises  of  the  same  law. 

**  TM  arfmiife^  tifSlie  Bean  ii^as  only  a  lem  Aumefous  mob,  chosen  by  lot 
pMpVe  *  atkl  tbeir  authority  xrtto  ttot  greAt. 
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^enagogUcs  or  coonieUorsi  by  die  fear  of  fulnire  pimisli^ 
ablA  and  inqttiry*  Tbsjr  aococdii^fy  uiatitiit^  Ais  re« 
nmrkable  law  $  a  law  esteemed  aoessesttid  to  dieirlbrmtf 
goverament,  thatiEschkiesmsisUanHasakhowntrulli^ 
lliat  were  it  abolished  or  negkded^  it  were  impossible  for 
the  Democracy  to  subsist  *. 

The  pec^le  feared  not  any  ill  consequence  to  liberty  firom 
jthe  authority  of  the  crimiiial  courts ;  because  these  were 
liothing  but  very  numerous  juries,  chosen  by  lot  from  a* 
jQioi^  the  people.  And  they  jusdy  considered  themselyes 
as  in  a  state  of  perpetual  pupilage ;  where  they  had  an  au^ 
•Ihority,  after  they  cam^  to  the  use  of  reason,  not  only  to 
retract  and  c<»itrol  whatever  had  been  det^mined,  but 
to  punish  any  guardian  for  measures  whieh  they  had  em» 
braced  by  his  persuasion*  The  same  law  had  place  in 
Thebes '^^  and  for  the  same  reason.  t 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  usual  practice  in  Athens,  on 
the  establishment  of  any  law  esteemed  very  useiul  or  po- 
pular, to  prohibit  for  e?er  its  abrogation  and  repeal 

Thus  the  demagogue,  who  diverted  all  the  public  reve- 
nues to  the  support  of  diows  and  spectacles,  made  it  cri- 
soinal  so  much  as  to  move  for  arq>ealof  this  law^  Thus 
JLqitines  moved  for  a  kw,  not  only  to  recall  all  the  immu- 
nities formeriy  granted,  but  to  deprive  the  people  for  the 
future  of  the  power  of  granting  any  more  '•  Thus  all  blUs 
of  attainder  ^  weiie  forbid,  or  laws  that  affected  one  Athe*- 

*  In  Ctesiphontem.  It  is  remarkable,  that  tlie  first  step  after  the  daieohi* 
tion  of  the  Democracy  by  Ciritias  «iid  the  thirty,  -was  to  taaaX  the  y^»f9 
w»^*fft4i9y  as  we  learn  from  Demosthenes  mmvm  Tj^msiu  Hie  orator  in  this 
oration  gives  us  the  words  of  the  law»  estsUishiog  the  y{«^«  wm^m9^fttnf 
psge  297.  ex  edit,  AldL  And  he  accounts  for  it  from  the  same  principles 
we  here  reason  upon 
,     .    ^  FluL  in  fita  Pelop,  «  Demost.  Oiyn^  1»  S. 

*  Demost  contra  hepi.  •  Demost.  coQtnr  ArisMoratem. 
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luaBy  mthoiit  extending  to  the  whole  coaunouweallh* 
These  absmd  clanses»  by  whidi  the  legishtare  vainly  at* 
teo^ted  to  bind  itself  for  ever^  pfoceoded  from  an  iuti-> 
versal  sense  in  the  people  of  their  own  levity  and  inciHH 
stancy. 

.  IL  A  wheel  within  a  wheel,  such  as  we  observe  in  the 
German  empire,  is  considered  by  Lord  Shafiesbnry  '  as 
an  absiirdi^  jn  politics :  But  what  nuist  we  say  to  equal 
wheels,  which  govern  the  same  political  machine,  without 
any  araiual  check,  control,  or  subordination;  and  yet  pee- 
serve  the  greatest  hanscxiy  and  concord  2  ToestaUishUro 
distinct  legislatures,  each  of  which  possesses  foil  andabae* 
lute  authority  within  itself  and  stands  in  no  need  of  the 
other^s  assistance,  in  order  to  give  validity  to  its  acts  i  thi$ 
may  appear,  beforehand,  altogether  impracticable,  as  long 
«s  men  are  actuated  by  the  passions  of  ambition,  emuliH 
tion  and  avarice,  which  have  hitherto  been  their  chief  go* 
veming  principles.  And  should  I  asserl^  that  the  «tate  I 
have  in  my  eye  was  divided  into  two  distinct  Actions,  each 
of  which  predominated  in  a  distinct  l^islature^  and  yet 
produced  no  clashing  in  these  independent  powers;  thf 
aupposition  may  appear  incredible.  And  i^  to  augment 
the  paradoic,  I  should  affirq^  that  this  disjointed,  irregular 
government,  was  the  most  active,  triumphant,  and  illus* 
triQUS  commonwealth  that  ever  yet  appeared;  I  should 
certainly  be  told,  (Jbat  such  a  political  chimera  was  as  ab- 
surd as  any  vision  of  priests  or  poets.  But  there  is  no  need 
for  searching  long^  in  order  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  forer 
gcHng  suppositions:  For  this  was  actually  the  case  with  the 
Roman  republic. 
,  The  legislative  power  was  there  lodged  in  the  €omiii4 

«  Dfsay  on  th*  Freedom  of  Wit  «id  Humour,  Part  S.  §  2. 
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mimii^  and  JcoMia' tnttOa,  In  the  foriMt^  ftisudK 
faidfm»lfcapo»(ife.W>tdlafabWiHgto  wlhat 

^mtImui  the  fint  <l*w  naB-uaaahnDilSy.  durajg^  it  toudqued 
iM,  petlHip%  tii^  liqndmddi  pari  of  dfe-cbniBiBaviedkb^  k 
determined  the  whole ;  and»  with  the  authority  of  Aa  8^ 
Mtev  eitabUeheda  law^  In  the  Sattteremrf  Vote  waA.equal ; 
a&d  as  the  aadioiity  of  the  senate  was  hqt  tbsir  xaqaisifte^ 
Ibe  lower. people  antirdiy  pnevailed,  a^  gaw)  hew  to  tibm 
wiwla  4stete»  in  all  pimyNdivkiDts^  ait.  %st  biitw^to  the 
Sairiciaaa  aniJ  £lcbflan%  afterwai!idft  betvean  thtLOBoblea 
and  ibe  JMiplei  the  interest  of  thi^  aristooracy  was  predo^ 
^puaanl  in  the  first  kg^Utuie  i  that  of  the  democracy  ia 
tiiie  second  t  The  one  could  always  destroy  what  the  othelr 
lied  istebliflked ;  Nay»^he  ooeby  asuddafiand  anforesa^ 
motion,,  might  tek^  die  start  of  the  odiar,  atid  toqdly  .an^ 
trihilttt^  ltd  riiNit^  by  a  tote,  whieb,!  from  the  nature  «f  th^ 
resistitntidn)  had  the  full  apthoyity  of  a  taw.  Bat  m^  ^acK 
^diitest4B '  observe  hi  die  hfotoiy  of  IR&m  t  No.  taituice 
af  ^  qnarrri  bekti^  th^dse  two  legitialut^es ;  tho.agh  mtmy 
betiteeii  the  partis  that  gotemed  in  4Mh^  Whence  arotoa 
this  cdtKGti^  which  may  seem  so  eXtraofdfaiatyP    • 

Thf»  legtskture  establlfilied  in  Kw^i^  (lytha mA^/t^ 
tt  Serf ks  1\|1)}||5,  was  die  ctmUia  <)Mftinioia»  whids  lA)e^ 
the  i^xpalsioh  oif  .th^  kings^  rende^d  the  gorBttimttA  for 
^ome  tiaie  very  arlstooratit^*  fiut  the  poo]^  ha>riii^ 
nmnbers  aild  force  <M  their  sid^  iUid  b4(^  stated  "Milk 
Irequfetit  tdn^oeMs  «nd  '^ieHoi^es  i»  their  foif^igo  %a»^  M« 
ways  prevailed  when  pushed  to  exti^i^^  ^nd  fifst  ex- 
torted from  the  senate  d&e  magistracy  6f  the  tribune^  and 
next  the  legislative  power  of  the  camMa  tribuUL  It  then 
behoved  the  b6bl<id  io  be  more  car^fal  than  ever  not  tp 
provoke  the  people.  For  beside  the  force  which  the  lat- 
ter wtre  always  possessed  of,  they  had  now  got  possession 
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of  legal  audiority,  and  could  instantly  break  in  pieces  any 
order  or  institution  which  directly  opposed  them.  By  in- 
trigue, by  influence,  by  money,  by  combination,  and  by 
the  respect  paid  to  their  character,  the  nobles  might  often 
prerail,  and  direct  the  whole  machine  of  government : 
But  had  they  openly  set  their  comitia  ceniuriaia  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  irffnUa,  they  had  soon  lost  the  advantage  of 
that  institution,  together  with  dieir  consuls,  prcetors,  ediles, 
and  all  the  magistrates  elected  by  it  But  the  comiiia  iri-- 
buJtOj  not  having  the  same  reason  for  respecting  the  cen- 
turiatOj  frequently  repealed  laws  favourable  to  the  aristo- 
cracy :  They  limited  the  authority  of  the  nobles,  protected 
the  people  from  oppression,  and  controlled  the  actions  of 
the  senate  and  magistracy.  The  centuriata  found  it  con- 
venient always  to  submit ;  and  though  equal  in  authority, 
yet  being  inferior  in  power,  durst  never  directly  give  any 
shock  to  the  odier  legislature,  either  by  repealing  its  laws, 
or  establishing  laws  which  it  foresaw  would  soon  be  re- 
pealed by  it  « 

No  instance  is  found  of  any  opposition  or  struggle  be- 
tween these  c&miiicif  except  one  slight  attempt  of  this  kind, 
mentioned  by  Appian  in  the  third  book  of  his  civil  wars. 
Mark  Antony,  resolving  to  deprive  Decimus  Brutus  of 
the  government  of  Cisalpine  Craul,  railed  in  the  Fbrum, 
and  called  one  of  the  comitia^  in  order  to  prevent  the 
meeting  of  the  other,  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  se- 
nate. But  affairs  were  then  fallen  into  such  confusion, 
and  the  Roman  constitution  was  so  near  its  final  dissolu- 
tion, that  no*  inference  can  be  drawn  from  such  an  expe^ 
dient.  This  contest,  besides,  was  founded  more  on  form 
than  party.  It  was  the  senate  who  ordered  the  oomtlto  tri" 
iuiai  that  they  might  t>bstruct  the  meeting  of  the  centuria^ 

VOL.  I.  2  b 
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iOf  whichy  by  the  constitutioDy  or  at  least  fomifi  of  the  go- 
vemment,  could  alone  dispose  of  provinces. 

Cioero  was  recalled  by  the  comitia  caiimiaUif  though 
baaished  by  the  tribmtOi  that  is,  hj  v^  pUbiacifymL  But  his 
bMiishroent,  we  may  observe,  never  was  ooosideied  as  a 
legal  deed,  arising  firom  the  free  choice  and  indinatjon  of 
the  people.  It  was  always  ascribed  to  the  violence  alone 
of  Clodius,  and  to  the  disorders  introduced  by  him  into 
the  government. 

IIL  The  third  custom,  which  we  purpose  to  remade 
regards  England;  thoi^h  it  be  not  so  important  as  those 
which  we  have  pointed  out  in  Athens  and  Rome,  is  no  less 
singular  and  unexpected.  It  is  a  maxim  in  palitics,  whieb 
we  readily  admit  as  undisputed  and  universal,  that  a  power, 
however  great,  when  granted  by  bw  to  an  eminent  ma- 
gistrate, is  not  so  dangerous  to  liberty,  as  an  authority, 
however  inconsiderable,  which  he  acquires  from  violence 
and  usurpation^  For,  besides  that  the  law  always  limits 
every  power  which  it  bestows,  the  very  receivii^  it  as  a 
concession  establishes  the  authority  whence  it  is  derived, 
and  preserves  the  harmony  of  the  constitution.  By  the 
same  right  that  one  prerogative  is  assumed  without  law, 
anpther  may  also  be  claimed,  and  another  with  still  greal* 
er  facili^ ;  while  the  first  usurpations  both  serve  as  prece- 
dents to  the  following,  and  give  force  to  maintain  thevn. 
Hence  the  heroism  of  Hampden's  conduct,  who  sustained 
the  whole  violence  of  royal  prosecution,  rather  than  pay  a 
tax  of  twenty  shillings  not  imposed  by  parliament;  hence 
the  care  of  all  the  English  patriots  to  guard  against)  the 
first  encroachments  of  the  crown ;  and  h^ce  alone  the  ex* 
istence,  at  this  day,  of  English  liberty* 

There  is,  however,  one  occasicMD,  vdiere  the  parliament 
has  departed  from  this  ma^im ;  and  that  is,  in  the  preB9^ 
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uif^mamm*  Theex^rcueoCaniiMgalar  psvarii^hfira 
Uusitly  permittecl  in  the  oromi  andltuoHgh  it  \m  firot 
€gmoi£Lj  been  iiiid«r  deKbentidn  hoir  iha*  ponrer  m^t  fan 
t^mktttdi  lis0il>  and  granted^  vnder  pcqoket  rtt8trictipiia»  to* 
the  0O(?6feigii9  no  cafe  expedient  oonld  f  ver  be  progMned 
for  that  parpoef^  and  flie  danger  t0Uba»t}ialwiQ»  appear* 
ed  geeater  'frgm  law  than  firom  nsnvpatioii.  When  Itbia. 
power  ia  esevdaed  ta  no  edier  end  than  to  man  the  niivjr* 
men  willii^j  submit  to  it  fron^a  sense  of  its  nan  and  new 
oearitf ;  aaul  the  sailois  who  amrelooeaffiicted by  iXf  find 
no  body  to  support  them,  in  claiming  the  xi^^ta  imd  pr)* 
sieges  which  the  law  geants,  without  dptihotion  to  aU 
English  snbjeota.  But  were  this  poweiv  9!^  ^^  oacesifiD» 
made  an  instrument  of  faction  or  ministerfal  lyfamiyf .  ihe: 
opposite  faction,  and  indeed  all  lovers  of  their  country, 
would^immediately  take  the  alarm,  and  support  the  in- 
jured party ;  the  liberty  of  Englishmen  would  be  asserted ; 
juries  would  be  implacable ;  and  the  tools  of  tyranny,  act- 
ing both  against  law  and  equi^,  would  meet  with  the  se- 
verest vengeance.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  parlia- 
ment to  grant  such  an  authority,  they  would  probably  fall 
into  one  of  these  two  inconveniences.  They  would  either 
bestow  it  under  so  nuiny  restrictions  as  would  make  it  lose 
its  effect,  by  cramping  the  authority  of  the  crown ;  or  they 
would  render  it  so  large  and  comprehensive,  as  might  give 
occasion  to  great  abuses,  for  which  we  could,  in  that  case, 
have  no  remedy.  The  very  irregularity  of  the  practice  at 
present  prevents  its  abuses,  by  affording  so  easy  a  remedy 
against  them. 

I  pretend  not,  by  this  reasoning,  to  exclude  all  possi- 
bility of  contriving  a  register  for  seamen,  which  might 
man  the  navy,  without  being  dangerous  to  liberty.  I  only 
observe,  that  no  satisfactory  scheme  of  that  nature  has  yet 
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been  proposed.  Rath^  than  adopt  any  project  hitherto 
invented,  we  continue  a  practioe  seemingly  the  most  ab* 
surd  and  unaccountable.  Authority,  in  times  <^  full  in- 
ternal peace  and  concord,  is  armed  against  law,  A  con- 
tinued violence  is  permitted  in  the  crown,  amidst  the  great* 
est  jealousy  and  watdifnhiess  in  the  people ;  nay,  pro- 
ceeding firom  those  very  principles.  Liberty,  in  a  country 
of  the  highest  liberty,  is  left  entirely  to  its  own  defence, 
without,  any  countenance  or  protection.  The  wild  state 
of  nature  is  renewed,  in  one  of  the  most  civilized  societies 
of  mankind ;  and  gnat  violence  and  disoider  are  com- 
mitted with  impunity ;  while  the  one  party  pldids  obe* 
dience  to  the  supreme  magistrate,  the  other  the  sanction 
of  fundamental  laws. 


*  . 
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OF  TH£  POPULOU8NS8S  OF  ANCIENT  NATIONS. 

jL  uses  is  Tery  little  groufid,  eidier  from  reaton  or  ofa^ 
servadan^  to  conclude  the  urorld  eternal  or  incormptiUei 
The  c(MDtiniial  and  rapid  motion  of  matter^  the  violent  re- 
volutions with  which  every  part  is  agitated,  the  changes 
remarked  in  the  heavens,  the  plain  traces  as  well  as  tra- 
dition of  an  universal  deluge,  or  general  convulsion  of  the 
elements ;  all  these  prove  strongly  the  mortality  of  this  fii- 
brie  of  the  worlds  and  its  passage,  by  corruption  or  dis- 
solution, from  one  state  or  order'  to  another.  It  must 
therefore,  as  well  as  each  individual  form  which,  it  con- 
tains, have  its  infimcy,  youths  manhood,  and  old  age;  and 
it  is  probable,  that  in  all  these  variations,  man,  equally 
with  every  animal  and  vegetable,  will  partake.  In  the 
flourishmg  age  of  the  world,  it  may  be  expected,  that  the 
human  species  should  possess  greater  vigour  both  of  mind 
and  body,  more  prosperous  health,  higher  spirits,  lojgtg^ 
life,  .and  a  stronger  incilinatioii.  and  power  of  generation. 
But  if  the  g^^anl  system  of  things,  and  human  society  of 
course,  have  any  such  grpdual  revolutions,,  they  are  too 
slow  to  be  discernible  in  that  short  period  which  is  oh^ 
prehcinded  by  history  wd  traditicm.  Stature,  and  force  of 
body,  length  of  life,  even  courage  and  extent  of  genius, 
seem  hitherto  to  have  been  naturally,  in  all  ages,  pretty 
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much  the  same.  The  arts  and  sciences,  indeed,  have 
flourished  in  one  period,  and  have  decayed  in  another ; 
but  we  may  observe,  that  at  the  time  when  they  rose  to 
greatest  perfection  among  on^  people,  they  were  perhaps 
totally  unknown  to'  all  the  neighbouring  nations ;  and 
though  they  universally  decayed  in  one  age,  yet  in  a  suc- 
ceeding generation  they  again  revived,  and  diffused  them- 
selves over  the  world.  As  far,  therefore,  as  observation 
reaches,  there  Is  no  unxversat  difference  dbceiMible  in  the 
human  species;  and  though  it  were  allowed,  that  the  uni- 
ipcirse^  like  aii  ananil  body^  bad  a  iMtunl  progress  from 
jiifiiicy  CO  old  agey  yet  ai  it  muMl  «tiU  be  macertaiot  whe- 
ther, at  present^  k  be  adv«adiig  to  its  pMitiof  pearfeetioii, 
or  doelinhig  from  itv  wetamicit  dieoce  presuppose  miy  Ae^* 
oay  in  hmiisai  iiat»re  K  To  prove,  therefiire^  or  acoomit 
4br  flnit  BUp^or  populomsiiess  «if  aoti^ty,  ^wlifch  is  eonn 
monly  supposed,  by  Ae  {magHlarf  y^^tith  ot  ^r%ottr  of  ifa« 
world,  will  neurt^ly  be  iwlmitied  by*  atiy  just  itekooMr. 
'ni«6e  geno^  p^sMU  cm^e^  «u^  entireiy  to  be  «tcltt« 
ded  from  «bkr  question. 

There  at^^adeed  some  mn/te  parUtmht  pA|M0tti  otiises 
dP  }mpoi<t«m<2e»  iMseeses  are  meutiMed  in  antiquity, 
wbidb^are  almost  unknown  to  modern  niiedieifiei  and  new 
dioeMes  hkv6  BttBtn  and  propagated  tbeinsehtes,  of  which 
thete  are  no  tracas  in  ancient  historyv  In  this  particnlaip 
we.nwy  obsmvai  upon  eompariseii)  that  tke  disadvaiita^ 
ia  mnch  on  the  i&it  of  the  modems.  Net  to  mention 
some  oihete  of  less  momttif^  the  small-jNHt  commits  such 
mva|(es,  .as  w^nild  almost  idene  aceomit  for  the  great  an*' 
periority  aactibed  td  aneieftit  lanes.  Tho  tenth  or-tiie 
tw^ttt^itof  mankmdiiestroyed,  evetygeneiratidny^dutd 
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mske  a  vast  difference^  it  mayl>etfioiight,  in  the  numbers 
of  the  people ;  and  when  joined  to  venereal  distempersi  a 
new  plagae  diffused  every  where,  this  disease  is  perhaps 
equivalent,  by  its  constant  operation,  to  the  three  gieat 
scourges  of  mankind,  war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  Were 
it  certain,  dierefore,  that  luieient  times  were  more  popu- 
lous than  the  present,  and  could  no  moral  causes  be  as** 
signed  for  so  great  a  change,  these  physical  causes  alone, 
in  the  opmion  of  many,  would  be  sufficient  to  give  us  satis- 
faction on  that  head. 

But  is  it  certain,  that  antiquity  was  so  much  more  po- 
pulous^ as  is  pretended  ?  The  extravagances  of  Vossius, 
with  regard  to  this  subject,  are  well  known.  But  an  author 
of  much  greater  genius  and  discernment  has  ventured  to 
affirm,  that  ecocmiing  to  the  best  computations  which  these 
subjects  will  admit  of,  there  are  not  now,  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  the  fiftietii  part  oi  mankind,  which  existed  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Cassar  '.  It  may  easily  be  observed,  that  the 
con^rison,  in  this  case,  must  be  imperfect,  even  though 
we  confine  ourselves  to  the  scene  of  ancient  history ;  £u« 
ropes,  and  the  nations  round  the  Mediterranean.  We 
know  not  exactiy  the  numbers  of  any  European  kingdom 
or  evoi  city,  at  present :  How  can  we  pretend  to  calculate 
diose  of  ancient  cities  and  states,  where  historians  have  left 
as  such  imperfect  traces  ?  For  my  part,  the  mattei-  iqipears 
to  ra^  so  uncertMU,  that,  as  I  intend  to  dirow  together 
some  reflections  on  that  head,  I  shall  intermlnj^e  the  in- 
quiry concevningcmMss  with  that  conoemingyiicCs,*  which 
ought  never  to  be  admitted,  where  the  fiicts  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  any  titrable  assurance.  We  shall,  ftnt,  con- 
sider whether  it  be  probable,  from  what  we  know  of  the 

*  Lettrcs  Persanes.     Sec  aid*  L* Esprit  des  Loiz,  lif.  xzlfi.  cap.  17,  19, 
19. 
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»ituatioB  of  society  in  both  periods,  Uiat  aotiquity  musi 
have  been  more  populous ;  ^eoondfy^  whether  in  reality  it 
was  so.  If  I  can  make  it  appear,  that  the  conclusion  is 
not  90  certain  as  is  pretended,  in  &vour  of  antiquity,  it  is 
all  I  aspire  to. 

In.  general,  we  may  observe,  that  the  question  with  re- 
gard to  the  comparative  populousness  of  ages  or  kingdoms, 
implies  important  consequences,  and  commonly  determines 
concerning  the  preference  of  their  whole  police,  their  man- 
ners, and  the  constitution  of  their  government.    For  as 

there  is  in  all  men,  both  male  and  female,  a  desire  and 

* 

power  of  generation,  more  active  than  is  ever  universally 
exertedy  the  restraints  which  they  lie  under  most  prooeied 
from  some  difficulties  in  their  situation,  which  it  belongs 
ta  a  wise  legidature  carefully  to  observe  and  remove.  Al- 
most every  man,  who  thinks  he  can  maintain  a  fiumly^ 
will  liave  one ;  and  the  human  species,  at  this  rate  of  |uro» 
pagation,  would  more  than  double  every  generation.   How 
fiist  do  mankind  multiply  in  every  colony  or  new  settle- 
ment ;  where  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  provide  for  a  fiunily  • 
and  where  men  are  nowise  straitened  or  confined  as  in 
long  established  governments  ?  History  tells  us  frequently 
of  plagues  which  have  swept  away  the  third  or  fourth  part 
of  a  people ;  yet  in  a  generation  ot  two,  the  destruction 
was  not  perceived,  and  the  society  had  again  acquired 
their  former  number.    The  lands  which  were  cultivated, 
the  houses  built,  the  commodities  raised,  the  riches  ac- 
quired, enabled  the  people,  who  escaped,  immediately  to 
marry  and  to  rear  families,  which  supplied  the  place  of  those 
wIk>  had  perished  *•    And,  for  a  like  reason,  every  wise, 

*  This  too  is  a  good  reason  why  the  small-pox  does  not  depopulate  cotui. 
tries  so  inuch  as  may  at  first  sight  be  imagined.     Where  there  is  room  for 
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just,  and  mild  govemmefit,  by  renderiiig  the  covidilUNn  cf 
its  subjects  easy  and  secare,  will  always  abovmd  moet  in 
people,  as  weU  as  in  commodities  and  riches.  A  coontryy 
indeed,  whose  climate  and  soil  are  fitted  for  vines,  will  na- 
turally be  more  populous  than  one  which  produces  oom 
only,  and  that  more  populous  than  one  which  is  only  fitted 
for  pasturage.  In  general,  warm  climates,  as  the  necessi- 
ties  of  the  inhabitants  are  there  fewer,  and  vegetation 
more  powerful,  are  likely  to  be  most  populous :  But  if  every 
thing  else  be  equal,  it  seems  natural  to  expect  that,  where- 
ever  there  are  most  happiness  and  virtue,  and  the  wisest 
institutions,  there  will  also  be  most  people. 

The  question,  therefore,  concerning  the  populousness 
of  ancient  and  modem  times,  being  allowed  of  great  inv* 
portance,  it  will  be  requisite,  if  we  would  bring  it  to  stMue 
determination,  to  compaore  both  the  dome$tic  and  poUiical 
situation  of  these  two  periods,  in  order  to  ju4ge  of  (he  &ct8 
by  their  moral  causes ;  which  is  ihejfyrit  view  in  which  we 
proposed  to  consider  them. 

The  chief  difference  betwe^i  the  domettic  econ<miy  of 
the  ancients  and  that  of  the  modems,  consists  in  the  prac- 
tice of  slavery,  which  prevailed  among  the  former,  and 
which  has  been  abolished  for  some  centuries  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Some  pasnonate  admirers  of 
the  ancients,  and  oealous  partisans  of  civil  liberty,  (for  these 
sentiments,  as  they  fure^  both  of  them,  in  the  main,  ex* 
tremely  just,  are  found  to  be  almost  inseparable),  cannot 
forbear  regretting  the  loss  of  thi^  institution ;  and  whilst 
they  brand  all  submission  to  the  goverxunent  of  assintgle 

*  «       « 

more  people,  tbey  wiU  always  arise,  eren  without  the  tssistaiice  of  iiatu- 
ralisation  bills.  It  is  remarked  by  Don  Geronimo  De  Ustaris,  that  the 
provinces  of  Spain,  which  send  most  people  to  the  Indies,  are  most  popu> 
lorn ;  whidi  proceeds  fipom  their  superior  riches. 
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person  widi  tke  htstA  denemiiuitioii  of  riavery,  Ifaey  would 
glaAy  fedaee  die  greater  part  of  mankind  to  real  sla- 
very and  sabjectioa*  Bat  to  one  who  considers  coolly  on 
the  solgecl,  it  wiU  appear,  that  human  nature,  m  general, 
leaHy  efijoys  more  liberty  at  present,  in  the  most  arbitrary 
gofemment  of  Europe,  than  it  ever  did  during  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  anciait  times.  As  much  as  sub- 
mission to  a  petty  prince,  whose  dominions  extend  not  be- 
yimd  a  single  city,  is  tiiore  grievous  than  obedience  to  a 
great  monarch ;  so  much  is  domestic  slavery  more  cruel 
and  opi»essive  than  any  civil  subjection  whatsoever.  The 
more  the  master  is  removed  from  us  in  place  and  rank, 
die  greater  liberty  we  enjcyf ;  the  less  are  our  actions  in- 
spected aud  controUed ;  and  the  fainter  that  cruel  com- 
parisoti  becomes  between  our  own  subjection,  and  the  free- 
dom, aftd  ev^  dominion  of  anodier*  The  remains  which 
are  feond  of  domestic  slavery,  in  the  American  colonies, 
and  among  some  Eurcq)ean  nations,  would  never  surely 
create  a  desire  of  rendering  it  more  universal,  llie  little 
humanity,  ccMmnooly  observed  in  persons,  accustomed, 
fiMtt  their  infimcy,  to  exercise  so  great  authority  over  their 
4^w  creatures,  and  tar  trample  upon  human  nature,  were 
attftelenthk>netodisguflt  us  with  that  unbounded  dominicm^ 
Kor  can  a  more  probable  reason  be  assigned  for  the  severe, 
I  might  say,  barbarous  mannei^  of  anoieiit  times,  than  the 
practice  of  domestic  slavery ;  by  which  every  man  of  rank 
was  rendered  a  petty  tyrant,  and  educated  amidst  the  ftit>* 
tery,  siri>mission,  and  low  debasement  of  his  slaves^ 

According  to  ancient  practice  all  checks  were  on  the 
inferior,  to  restrain  him  to  the  duty  of  submission ;  none 
on  'th^  superior,  to  engage  him  to  the  reciprocal  duties  of 
gentleness  and  humanity.  In  modem  times,  a  bad  servant 
finds  not  easily  a  good  master,  nor  a  bad  master  a  good 
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scTfint ;  attd  dbe  clwcks  ate  ttatsal,  fuitiibly  to  ii»  ia^^ 
ble  and  aleraal  liiirB  of  reafion  and  equity. 

Tbe  Guslom  of  expOBiogold,  luelesB^  or  nok  daveaao  an 
island  of  the  Tf tier,  theiB  to  starre^  aeent  to  have  beeB 
pretty  commoB  in  Rome;  and  wfaoover  recovered,  after  ha* 
vfaig'  been  so  eocposed^  ha4  his  liberty  given  him  by  aai^ 
edict  of  the  Emperor  Claudkts;  in  whidi  it  was  likewise 
forbiddeii  to  kitt  any  dave  net«ly  for  dd  age  or  sidoiess  V 
But  supposing  that  this  edict  was  strictly  obeyed,  would* 
it  better  the  doiqiestic  treataaent  of  akrosy  or  render  th^ir 
lives  nuch  more  oomfottable?  We  maj  imagine  what 
othors  would  practise,  when  it  was  the  professed  maxim  of 
tke  elder  Catq,  to  sell  his  superannuated  davesfer  any' 
price,  rather  than  nudntaia  what  he  esteeaacd  a^  useless  boa* 
den  ^» 

The  sr^otfafti,  or  dungeons,  where  davesin  chaiaa  were 
forced  to  work,  were  very  cornmcm  all  over  Italy*  Cola« 
mells^  advises,  that  they  be  alwayt  boUt  under  gt^oahi;^ 
aftd  recommends^  it  as  the  duty  of  a  oare&I  overseer,  to^ 
call  over  ei'vry  day  tba  names  of  these  slaves,  like  the  mu^ 
tering  ef  a  regimeM  or  ship^s  qoapaiiy^  in  order  to  louMr 
presently  when  any  of  them  had  deserted  ;^  apioofoftimr 
fiuquenoy  of  these  eryciflufti,  and  of  the  great  number  of 
daves  usually  oanfined  in  them« 

A  dMdiied  Ahive  for  a  portsT'was  nmnd  in  Bome,*as  sfK 
pears froflQ' Ovid*,  and  other  authors  ^  Had  not  these 
people  rimken  off  idls^nse  of  eompasssoB  totvurdf  dmta»* 
happy  part  of  thair  ifpe9ie%  would  dMy  have  pfeseqted 

*  Saetonina  in  Tite  CUudii.  ^  Plut.  in  Wte  Catonis. 
<  Lib.  I.  cap.  6.                                         '  Lib.'zi  ttCp.  1. 

^  Attior.  19b.  i.  d6g.  -^ 

*  Stilton,  ife  Cisris  Rfietof.   So  aisD  tiie  tandmt  poe^  Mii^oHs  Hra(nHir& 
impedimenta  audio*  ''*     '  '" 
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dfteir  friends,  at  the  first  eDtnnee,  with  s«ch  an  imi^  of 
the  seyeri^  of  the  master  and  misery  of  the  slave? 

Nothing  so  eonunon  in  all  trials,  even  of  civil  causes,  as 
to  call  for  the  evidence  of  slaves;  which  was  always  extort* 
ed  by  the  most  exquisite  torments.  Demosdbenes  says  % 
that,  where  it  was  possible  to  produce,  for  the  same  &ct, 
either  fireemen  or  slaves,  as  witnesses,  the  judges  always 
preferred  the  torturing  of  slaves,  as  a  more  certain  evi- 
dence^. 

Seneca  draws  a  picture  of  that  disorderly  luxury,  which 
changes  day  into  night,  and  night  into  day,  and  inverts 
every  stated  hour  of  every  office  in  life.  Among  other 
circumstances,  such  as  displacing  the  meals  and  .times  of 
bathings  he  mentions,  that,  regularly  about  the  third  hour 
of  the  night,  the  neighbours  of  one,  who  indulges  this  jalse 
refinement,  hear  the  noise  of  whips  and  lasfaes ;  and,  upcm 
inquiry,  &id  that  he  is  then  taking  an  account  of  the  con* 
duct  of  his  servants,  and  giving  them  due  correction  and 
discipline.  This  is  not  remarked  as  an  instance  of  cruel- 
ty, but  only  of  disorder,  which,  even  in  actions  the  most 
usual  and  methodical,  changes  the  fixed  hours  that  an  es- 
tablished custom  had  assigned  for  them  ^. 

But  our  present  business  is  only  to  consider  the  influ- 
ence of  slavery  on  the  populottsness  of  a  state.  It  is  pre- 
tended, that,  in  this  particular,  the  ancient  practice  had 
ii^nitely  the  advantage,  and  was  the  chief  cause  of  that 
extreme  pc^ulousness,  which  is  supposed  in  those  tiines. 
At  present,  all  masters  discourage  the  mtanjpng  of  their, 
male  servants,  and  admit  not  by  any  means  the  marriage 

*  In  Oniterem  Oimt.  I. 

^  Hie  tame  pnctioe  was  rery  common  in  Bom« ;  but  Geen  aeenf  not 

W  thinly  IbMerideaceio  certain  «tlMt«timony  of  fi^eiCiCiieiM   Pro 

•  See  NofB  [U.] 
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of  the  female^  who  are  then  supposed  altogether  incapa- 
citated for  their  service.  But  where  the  property  of  the 
servants  is  lodged  in  the  master,  theirmarriage  forms  his 
riches,  and  brings  him  a  succession  of  slaves,  4hat  supply 
the  place  of  those  whom  age  and  infirmity  haVe  disabled. 
He  encourages,  therefore,  their  propagation  as  much  as 
that  of  his  cattle;  rears  the  young  with  the  same  care; 
and  educates  them  to  some  art  or  calling,  which  may  ren* 
der  them  more  useful  or  valuable  to  him.  The  opulent 
are,  by  this  policy,  interested  in  the  being  at  least,  though 
not  in  the  well-being  of  the  poor ;  and  enrich  themselves 
by  increasing  the  number  and  industry  of  those  who  are 
subjected  to  them.  Each  man,  being  a  sovereign  in  his 
own  family,  has  the  same  interest  with  regard  to  it,  as  the 
prince  with  regard  to  the  state;  and  has  not,  like  the 
prince,  any  opposite  motives  of  ambition  or  vain  glory, 
which  may  lead  him  to  depopulate  his  little  sovereignty. 
AH  of  it  is,  at  all  times,  under  his  eye ;  and  he  has  leisure 
to  inspect  the  most  minute  detail  of  the  marriage  and  edu- 
cation of  his  subjects*. 

Such  are  the  consequences  of  domestic  slavery,  accord- 
ing to  the  first  aspect  and  appearance  of  things :  But  if 
we  enter  more  deeply  into  the  subject,  we  shall  perhaps 
find  reason  to  retract  our  hasty  determinations.  The 
comparison  is  shocking  between  the  managemait  of  human 
creatures  and  that  of  catde ;  but  being  extremely  just, 

*  We  nifty  hero  thaav,  that  if  dowmrtSf  dnwerf  ntJUj  inorcMed  popw* 
lommftM,  it  «9ukl  be  an  exeepCton  to  the  geneial  nale^  that  the  h^ppinef^  of 
any  society  and  its  populousnen  an  neoesnury  attendants.  A  master,  finom 
humour  or  interest,  may  make  his  slares  very  unhiq»py,  yet  he  careftil,  from 
interest,  to  increase  their  number.  Their  marriage  it  not  a  natter  of  choice 
to  them,  more  than  any  other  action  of  their  life. 
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when  applied  to  Ibe  present  subjeet»  it  may  be  proper  to 
trace  the  consequeaces  of  it.  At  the  capital,  near  $i\  great 
cities,  in  all  pcpnloua,  rich,  industrious,  provinces,  few  cat- 
tle are  bred.    Provisions,  lodgings,  attendance,  labour  ar» 
there  dear;  and  men  find  tbdur  account  better  in  buying 
Ae  catde,  after  they  come  to  a  certain  age,  from  the  re^ 
moter  and  cheaper  countries.  These  are  consequently  the 
cmly  breeding  countries  for  cattle ;  and,  by  a  parity  of 
reason,  for  inea  too,  when  tba  latter  are  put  on  the  ^ama 
footing  with  the  former.    To  rear  a  child  in  London,  till 
he  could  be  serviceablei  would  coat  much  dearer  than  to 
buy  one  of  the  same  age  from  Scotland  or  Ireland,  whef;e 
he  had  been  bred  in  acottag^  covered  with  rags,  and  fed 
on  oatm^  and  potatoes.    Those  who  had  slavei^  there** 
fore,  in  all  the  richer  and  more  populous  countries,  would 
discourage  the  pregnancy  of  the  females,  and  either  pre- 
vent or  destroy  the  birth*    The  human  species  would  pe- 
titk  in  those  pkoes  where  it  ought  to  increase  the  fastest; 
and  a  perpetual  recruit  be  wasited  from  the  poorer  and 
more  desert  provinces.     Such  a  contiuued  drain  would 
tend  mightily  to  depopulale  the  state,  and  render  great 
cities  ten  times  more  destructive  than  with  us ;  where  eve- 
ry man  is  mister  of  himself,  and  provides  for  his  children 
from  the  powerful  instinct  of  nature^  not  the  calculations 
of  sordid  interest.    If  London,  at  present,  without  much 
increasing^  needs  a  yearly  recrgit  from  the  country  of  5000 
people,  as  is  usually  computed,  what  must  it  require,  if  the 
greater  part  of  the  tradesmen  and  common  people  were 
slaves,  and  were  hindered  frcmi  breeding  by  their  avari- 
cious masters  ? 

All  ancient  authors  tell  us,  that  there  was  a  perpetual 
flux  of  slaves  to  Italy,  from  the  remoter  provinces,  parti- 
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cularly  Syria,  Ciiicia  \  Qoppai^ocis^  and  the  Lesser  Asia, 
Thrace,  and  E^gypt :  Yet  the  number  of  people  did  not 
UM:re«0e  in  Italy ;  und  writers  complain  of  tho  continual 
decay  of  industry  and  agriculture  ^.  Where  then  is  that 
extreme  fertility  of  the  Roman  slaves,  which  is  commonly 
supposed  ?  So  &r  from  multiply  ing^  they  could  noi?  it  seemii) 
80  much  us  keep  up  the  stock  without  immense  recnuta* 
And  though  great  numbers  were  continually  manumitted 
and  converted  into  Roman  citizens,  the  numbers  even  of 
these  did  not  increase  ^,  till  the  freedoni  of  the  city  w^ 
communicated  to  for^^ign  provinces. 

The  t^rm  for  a  slave,  born  and  bred  in  the  fiunilyji  wa3 
vema*^ ;  and  these  slaves  seem  to  have  been  entitled  by  cus- 
tom to  privileges  and  indulgences  beyond  others ;  a  suffi- 
cient reason  why  the4iiasters  w^uid  not  befond  of  rearing 
many  of  that  kind  ^  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  thp 
masdms  of  our  planters,  will  acknowledge  the  justness  of 
this  observatipn  ^ 

■  Ten  thousand  slaves  in  a  day  havfe'  often  been  sold  for  the  mo  at  the 
Romans,  at  Dehis  Yn  Cflida.     Strabo,  lib.  xiv. 

^  ColumdJoy  lib.  i.  pro«i»)  et.c«p«  9«  O  7»  Vano^  UW  uu  oajp.  I.  Ho- 
raL  lib.  ii.  od.  15.  Tacit  AnnaL  lib.  tu.  cap.  54.  Sueton.  in  vita  Aug. 
cap.  xlii.     Plin.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  13. 

*  Minora  indies  pUbe  ingenuoy  says  Tacitus,  Ann.  Gb.  xxiv.  cap.  7. 
«  See  Noti  [X.] 

*  Vema  is  used  by  Ronton  writers  os  a  word  «qui¥alent  to  McurrQ,  on 
account  of  tbe  petulance  and  impudence  of  those  slaves.  Mart.  lib.  i.  ep 
42.  Horaos  also  mentions  the  venue  procacet  j  and  Petroniu%  cap.  24. 
vemula  itrtenitaf.     Seneca,  De  Provid.  c^.  1.  vemularum  Uceniia, 

'  It  is  oompiited  in  the  West  Indies,  that  a  stock  of  slaves  grow  worse 
fipB  per  cent,  every  year^  unless  new  slaves  be  bought  to  recruit  thepi.  They 
are  not  able  to  keep  up  their  number,  even  in  those  warm  countries,'  where 
clothes  and  pcoviaions  $n  so  efisily  got*  How  much  more  must  this  happen 
in  European  countries,  and  in  or  near  great  cities  ?  I  shall  add,  that,  from 
the  experience  of  our  planters,  slavery  is  a»  little  advantageous  to  the  master 
as  to  the  slave,  wherever  hired  servants  can  be  procured.  A  man  is  obliged 
to  clothe  and  feedhis  slave ;  and  he  does  no  more  for  his  servant :  The  price 
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Atttcus  is  much  praised  by  his  historian,  for  the  care 
•  which  he  took  in  recruiting  his  iainily  from  the  shives  bom 
in  it* :  May  we  not  thence  infer,  that  this  practice  was  not 
then  very  common? 

The  names  of  skves  in  the  Greek  comedies,  Stbus, 
Mysus,  Geta,  Thsax,  Datius,  Lydus,  Phbtx,  &c.  af- 
ford a  presumption,  that,  at  Athens  at  least,  most  of  the 
slaves  were  imported  from  foreign  countries.  The  Athe~ 
nians,  says  Strabo  ^  gave  to  their  slaves,  either  the  names 
of  the  nations  whence  t^ey  were  brought,  as  Lydus,  Sy- 
RU8 ;  or  the  namely  that  were  most  conmion  among  those 
nations,  as  Manes,  or  Mtdas,  to  a  Phrygian,  Tibias  to  a 
Paphlagonian. 

Demosthenes,  having  mentioned  a  law  which  forbad 
any  man  to  strike  the  slave  of  another,  praises  the  huma- 
nity of  this  law ;  and  adds,  that  if  the  barbarians,  from 
whom  the  slaves  were  bought,  had  information  that  tiieir 
countrymen  met  with  such  gentie  treatment,  they  would 
.  entertain  a  great  esteem  for  the  Athenians  ^.  Isocrates  ^ 
too  insinuates,  that  the  slaves  of  the  Greeks  were  general"- 
ly  or  very  commonly  barbarians.  Aristotle  in  his  politics  ^ 
plainly  supposes,  that  a  slave  is  always  a  foreigner.  The 
ancient  comic  writers  represented  the  slaves  as  speaking  a 
barbarous  language  ^.     This  was  an  imitation  of  nature. 

F  of  the  lint  purchsae  is,  therefore,  so  much  loss  to  him  :  not  to  mention,  thet 

'  (v  ^^  ^^B'  ^^  punishment  will  never  draw  so  much  labour  from  a  siaTe,  as  the 

d»ad  of  being  turned  off,  and  not  getting  another  serrice^  will  from  a  fr«e- 


>  Com.  Nepos  in  vita  Attid.  We  may  remark,  that  Atticus's  estate  lay 
chiefly  in  Epirus,  which  being  a  remote»  desolate  place,  would  render  it  pro- 
fitable for  him  to  rear  slaves  there. 

^  Lib.  vii.  "  In  AGdiam,  p.  821.  ex  edit  Aldi. 

*  Panegyr.  *  Lib.  vii.  cap.  10.  sub  fin. 

'  Aristoph.  Equites,  I.  1 7.  ITie  ancient  scholiast  remarks  on  this  passage 
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It  18  well  known  that  Demoadienes,  in  Ins  nonage^  had 
been  defrauded  of  a  large  fbrtiuie  by  his  tutors,  and  that 
afterwards  he  reoovered,  by  a  prosecution  at  law,  the  value 
of  his  patrimony.  His  orations,  on  that  occasion,  still  re- 
nain,  andzoonts^  an  exact  detail  of  the  whole  subtstance 
left  by  his  fathers  in  money,  merdiandise,  houses,  atKl 
slaves,  together  widi  the  valne  of  each  particular.  Among 
the  rest  were  52  slaves,  handicraftsmen,  namely,  S2  swordr 
ctttbrs, '  aiMi  20  cabinet-makers  ** ;  ^U  mnles ;  not  a  wdrd 
of  any .  wives,  children,  or  family,  which'  they  oert^inl^ 
would  have  had,  had  it  been  a  common  practice  at  Athene 
to  breed  ^rom  the' slaves;  and  the  value  of  the  whole  must 
have  much  depended  on  that  circunDstance.  No  famA^ 
slaves  ave  even  so  much  as  mentioned,  except  som^  hou9e» 
maids,  who  belonged  to  bis  mother.  '  This  iirgoment  has 
great  force,  if  it  be  not  altogether  conclusive. 

Consider  this  passage  of  Plutfurch  ^,  speaking  of  the  Ei- 
der .Gatb  :  <^  He  had' a  great'nmnber  of  slaves,  whcHn  he 
took,  care  to  buy  at  the  sales  of  prisoners  of  War ;  and  h^ 
chose  them  young,  that  they  might  easily  be  accustomed 
to  any  diet  or  manner  of  life,  and  be  instructed  in  any  bu?- 
siness  or  labour,  as  men  teach  any  thing  to  young  dogs  of 
hiNr8es.«^And  esteelning  love  the  chi^  soimoe  of  all  discHv 
ders,  he*  allowed  the  male  slaves  to  have  a  commerce  with 
the  female  in  his  family,  upon  paying  a  certain  sum  fiir 
this  pciviiege :  But  be.strictly  prohibited  nil  intr^esr  put 
of  his  fiuQlily.''  Are  there  any  symptoms  inthis  nfMPration 
of  that  care  which  is  supposed  in  the  ancients  of  the  mar- 
riage and  propagation  of  their  slaves  ?  If  that  was  a  com- 
mon practice,  founded  on  general  ii^teirest,  it  would  surely 

*  In  Ampliobom^  Orat  1. 

^  KA/PMTM*,  makers  of  fliose  beds  which  the  anctenfs  laj  upon  «l,ine«Js« 

*  In  Tito  Calonis. 

VOL.  I.  8  C 
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have  been  enliriced  by  Cato^  who  «bs  a^preat  eeoaoniitt, 
and  lired  m  taties  ifhen  the  anrienl  Ihigalky  and  sinqsli- 
dty  of  maaners  were  still  in  credit  and  npotation* 

It  18  expireMJy  remarked  bj  Ae  writers  of  Urn  Rdman 
law,  that  scarcely  any  einsr  pufduued  slsfes  with  a  mw 
ef  bree<fing  from  dMm  *• 

Oar  lackeys  and  hoaae^iaids,  lown^doiiDtserveiiradi 
to  multiply  their  species :  Bqt  the  ancients,  besides  dmse 
who  attended  on  thrir  person,  had  ahnost  all  their  kbonr 
perfonned,  and  even  manirfSietares  execnted  by  sbives,  who 
Kted,  many  of  them,  in  dneir  family ;  and  some  great  men 
possessed  to  the  number  of  10,000.  If  there  be  any  sin^ 
piclon,  therefiM^  that  this  histitation  was  mifairoitrabte  to 
propagation  (and  the  same  reason,  at  least  hi  part,  holds 
with  rcfgard  to  ancient  slaTds  as  modem  servants),'  how 
destructive  must  slavery  have  proved  ? 

History  mentions  a  Roman  nobleman,  who  had  400 
slaves  under  the  same  roof  with  him :  And  having  been 
assassinated  at  home  by  the  forious  revenge  of  one  of  them, 
the  law  was  execttted  with  rigonr,  and  all  without  ^Eoq>- 
lion  were  put  to  death  \  Many  other  Roman  noMeanen 
htid  fiimilies  equally,  or  more  numerous ;  and  i  believe 
every  one  will  allow,  that  this  wodid  scaroely  be  practs- 
eable,  were  we  to  suppose  aH  the  slaves  married,  and  Ihe 
lemid^  to  be  hre^ders  ^  ^ 

86  early  as  the  poet  Heslod  <^,  mariied  slaves,  vdielher 
male  or  female,  were  esteemed  inconvenient    How  mu6k 

•  See  Note  [Y.]  «»  Tacit  Ann.  xiv.  cap.  45. 

**  The  slaves  in  the  great  houses  had  little  rooms  asidgned  them  ealled 
ceKtf;  Whence  the  name  of  cell  ww  transfeired  to  the  monk's  room  la  k 
conwnt.  See  farther  on  this  head.  Just.  Lipsius,  Saturn,  i.  cap.  14.  These 
form  strong  presumptions  against  the  marriage  and  propagation  of  the  fa- 
mfly  slaves. 

<  Opera  et  Dies,  lib.  iL  L  24.  also  1.  220. 
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mm^  where  ibmiUeg  hid  incveesed  to  such  fm  eBonaotis 
^im  es  in  Ri^iiiei  mud  irl^re  the  ancient  iBiflipUoity  ^f  evy)^ 
sen  Was  bMlibed  from  aM  renks  <tf  people? 

XeMph'ea  in  his  C&eonomiosi  where  he  gives  diredknis 
liMr  the tteluigeineBt  of  e  farni)  reeommencb^aetrietoare 
eiiA  att^itioa  of  kiying  the  tnele  ettd  the  female  tkvee  at  a 
^Ustaaee  fim  ea^  oAer.  He  seems  notto  sappote  that 
thqrm^evermarriecL  The  only  slates  aasongr  the  Ghreeks 
that  appear  to  faaTS  eonftimied  their  own  raoe^  w^^re  the 
Helotea,  who  had  houses  apart^  and  were  more  the  aUves 
of  the  puMfe  than  of  individads  K 

The  same  anthdr  S  tdbns,  that  Niefus's  overseer,  bf 
agreement  with  his  masleis  was  obliged  to  pay  htm  an  obe^ 
fas  a^lay  tor  eiuA  slave ;  besides  maintabmig  them  and 
leeeping  up  the  number*  Had  the  aneieot  slaves  been  all 
breedeirs,  this  last  eirenmstanee  of  the  contract  had  been 
sttperflnoas. 

Tim  ancients  talk  so  frequently  of  a  fixed,  stated  portion 
of  provisions  ass^ned  to  each  slaves  that  we  al^e  naturally 
led  to  eondnde,  that  dates  lived  almost  aU  isingl^  ted  re- 
ceived that  portion  as  a  kind  of  board^wi^^e^ 

The  pracdce,  indeed,  of  manying  slaves^  seems  not  to 
bare  been  very  common^  even  ainong  the  oonntry  labour* 
ers,  where  it  is  more  naturally  to  be  expect^.  Cato  ', 
enumerating  the  dates  requisite  to  labour  a  vineyard  of  a 
hundred  acres,  makes  them  amount  to  15 ;  the  overseer 
and  his  trifb,  tHBiew  and  viOka,  and  IS  male  slaves ;  for 
an  olive  plantation  of  340  acres,  the  overseer  and  his  wife, 
and  1 1  male  slaves ;  and  so  iu  proportion  to  a  greater  xft 
less  plantation  or  vineyard, 

^  S(nbo»  liK.  ViU.  *  i)e  Ratioik«  RMIiiibiJ^  ^ 

*  6m  Calb  be  lU  Rufttidft,  cftp.  56.    Dbnalas  In  Ifhomi&ti,  1 1  c.  9. 
ScMot,  Epift  sa  ^  '  De  Re  Hutitc.  «^.  i6,  fl/ 

2c2 
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Varro.^,  quoting  this  passage  oiCatOf  allows  his  compu- 
tatica  to  be  just  in  every  respect  exoept  the  la»U  For  as 
it  is  requisite,  says  he,  to  have  an  overseer  and  his  wif^ 
whetbe.r  the  vineyard  or  plantation  be  gres^  or  small,  this 
must  alter  the  exactness  of  the  proj^ortion.  Had  Cato's 
computation  been  erroneous  in  any  other  respect,  it  had 
certainly  been  corrected  by  Yarro,  who  seems  fond  of  dis- 
covering so  trivial  an  error. 

The  same  author  ^  as  well  as  Columella  ^,  recommends 
it  as  requisite  to  give  a  wife  to  the  overseer,  in  order  to  at- 
tach him  the  more  strongly  to  his  master's  service.  This 
was  therefore  a  peculiar  indulgence  granted  to  a  slave^  in 
whom  so  great  confidence  was  reposed* 

In  the  same  place,  Varro  mentions  it  as  an  useful  precau- 
tion, not  to  buy  too  many  slaves  from  the  same  nation, 
lest  they  beget  factions  and  ^seditions  in  the  family ;  a  pre- 
sumption, that  in  Italy,  the  greater  part,  even  of  the  coun- 
try labouring  slaves  (for  he  speaks  of  no  other,)  were  bought 
from  the  remoter  provinces.  All  the  world  knows,  that 
the  family  slaves  in  Rome,  who  were  instruments  of  show 
and  luxury,  were  commonly  imported  from  the  ^East.  Hoc 
prqfecere^  says  Pliny,  speaking  of  the  jealous  care  of  mas- 
ters, ina»aci]ptartii»  legfiones,  et  in  domo  turba  externa^  ac  «er- 
vorum  quague  causa  nomenclator  adhibendua  ^. 

It  is  indeed  recommended  by  Yarro  ^  to  propagate  young 
shepherds  in  the  family  from  the  old  ones.  For  as  gra- 
zing farms  were  commonly  in  remote  and  cheap  places,  and 
each  shepherd  lived  in  a  cottage  apart^  his  marriage  and  in- 
crease  were  not  liable  to  the  same  inconveniences^  in 
dearer  places,  and  where  many  servants  lived  in  the  fami- 

*  lib.  i.  cap.  18*  ^  Lib.  i.  cap.  17.  ^  Lib.  i.  cap,  18. 
'  Lib.  xxxiiL  cap.  1.     Bo  likewise  Tacitu»|  Anna!,  lib.  ziv,  cap.  44« 

•  Lib.  ii  cap.  10.    . 
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l}f;  ¥4iieb  was  universally  the  case  in  such  of  the  Roman 
farms  as  produced  wine  or  corn.  If  we  consider  this  ex- 
ceptieti  with  regard  to  shepherds,  and  weigh  the  reason? 
of  it,  it  will  serve  for  a  strong  confirmation  of  all  our  lore* 
going  suspicioiis  ^ 

'  Ck>lttmella^,  I  own,  advises  the  master  to  give  a  reward, 
and  even  liberty  to  a  female  slaye^  that  had  ream!  him  a- 
bbve  three  children ;  a  proof  that  sometimes  the  ancients 
pvopagated  ^m  their  slaves,  which  indeed  cannot  be  de- 
nied. Were  it  otherwise,  the  practice  of  slavery,  b^ng  so 
common  in  antiquity,  must  have  been  destructive  to  a  de- 
gree which  no  expedient  could  repair.  AH  I  pretend  to 
infer  from  these  reasonings  is,  that  slavery  is  in  general  dis- 
advantageous both  to  the  happiness  and  populousness  of 
mankind,  and  that  its  place  is  much  better  supplied  by  the 
practice  of  hired  servants. 

The  laws,  or,  as  some  writers  call  them,  the  seditions  of 
Ihe  Gracchi,  were  occasioned  by  their  observing  the  in* 
crease  of  slaves  all  over  Italy,  find  the  diminution  of  free 
citizens.  Appian  ^  ascribes  this  increase  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  slaves :  Plutarch  ^  to  the  purchasing  of  barba- 
rians, who  were  chained  and  imprisoned,  /3«c^&i^im  h^fut- 
Tii^M  ^.     It  is  to  be  presumed  that  both  causes  concurred. 

*  Pastoris  duri  est  liic  filius,  ille  bubulci.     JuTcn.  Sat  II.  151. 
*•  Lib.  i.  cap.  8.  "^  De  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  i. 

*  In  Vita  Tib.  et  C  Gracchi. 

*  To  the  same  purpoee  is  that  passage  in  the  elder  Seneca,  ex  controver- 
aia»  5.  lib.  ▼.  **  Arata  quondam  popttUs  nm,  singulorum  ergaatulorum  simt$ 
*'  latiusqUe  nunc  Tillici,  ipiam  ollm  reges,  imperant.**  **  At  nunc  eadem^" 
says  Pliny,  **  vincti  pedes,  damnatas  manus,  inscripti  vultus  exercent.*'  lib. 
xviii.  cap.  S.     So  also  Martial, 

''  £t  sonet  innumera  compede  Thusciis  ager.**     Lib.  Ix.  ep.  S3. 
And  Lucan,  "  Turn  longos  jungcr/s  fines 

"  Agrorum,  et  quondam  duro  sulcata  CamiUi, 
**  Vomcrc  et  antiquas  Curiorum  passa  Cgones, 


Sm^Ij,  34^»  Fl9ffa^%  VIA  &U  of  ^fawiMi^  t^ 
thritvd  b;  MtK>iiief9  fe  clMi»k  Eudiis  wd  AAemo  ex* 
^itedtihe  i^nile  fifi%  fcgr  bM^cbg  up  tbeaa  loooftowa  pvi* 
mmtk  nd  tpymg  Vimr^  to  e^CKW  d^vtah*  The  yoimgor 
Pompey  augmented  his  annyin  l^ain  by  <iie  swie  eofp^^ 
dMAt^  If  tlie  ^wKry  }d>ciiirar8^  tbr^ugliput.  tbe  JRonwi 
e«ipN»  v^e.  9<>  g<K¥3^7  4^  tbia  «teiitUoi%  ^ 
@€fih  OF  knpoasibl^  ^  Slid' 9qMa«t9  lodgings  for  AMefami^ 
UfH  of  tbiB  ^Hy  s^rtwit^  l^w  iivftivoii^blQ  to  piopagatioi^ 

i#  w4^.#9^  lo  himm^i  must  tb^  iiHtitatim  of  domMdo 

sbiT^ry  b^  ^at€»e|Q^  ?• 

Coasitant^ople,  pf  |Mr99e9}]l«  requires  tbe  sane  rooruiU  of 
sU^es^ firom  all- 1^  prciiviiipes  that  Ilooie  did  «f  old;  iMld 
Ib^so  pri^vino^  aj^e  of  optiaaquenoe  ftir  fran  b^ag  ptopti* 
Ioa&, 

Egypt,  according  to  Mons.  Maillet,  stends  continual  co-» 
loniea  of  black  slaves  tp  the  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  m- 
p^e^  and  receives  axuraally  an  equal  return  of  white :  Th^ 
oi^  brought  from  the  inland  parts  of  Africa ;  the  other 
from  M^igrelia,  Circasa^  9nd  Tartary. 

Oiuf  modera  convents  are,  no  doubt,  bl^i  institii^ioos  ^ 
But  there  is  reason  to  suq^ect^  that  anciently  eveiy  great 
family  ia  ^taly,.  wd  probably  in  other  pi^urts  of  dpe  world» 
was  a  species  of  convent.  And  though  we  Imve  reason  to 
condemn  all  those  popish  institutions,  as  nurseries  of  s]u* 
perstition,  burdensome  to  the  public^  and  oppressive  ta  the 
popjc  prison/^s,  ^naleas  well  as  female;  yet  may  it  be  ques* 
tkoed  wketli^  they  be  so  destructive  to  thepopulousnesa 
of  a  stat^  as  is  commonly  imagined*    Were  the  land  which 

"  Jjongti  sub  ignotoe  extendere  nm  oolonis.'*    lib.  i. 

*'  Vincto  foawire  coluntur 
**  Hwperitt  segetes, " JJ^.  ru. 
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bciloay  U>  ft  icopveat  bqgtowe4  o».  a  BoblemaPi  he  ifoM 

a«d  hQMi  jptjidlff ;  and  his  SmuIj  imoUI  |iDt  fiuauflb  jnai^ 
more  citizens  than  the  .ooniNBiL 

;  ThepDnnoanM^fn  wl^  asy  ptDCB^  thfaats  hiadaiigh* 
tefviata^BiiDtmfitf^  i&.tbal  he.magr  i]4>t  be  owcriwirdencwl 
lutk  too  wifliesoaa a  fiunily ;  but  ihe  awrisTils .had  a  nifr*. 
thod  ahno^t  as  JMOoent,  and  mom  eiediial  to  that  piir- 
paiuyteiwit^ezposipg^dieireUldfeaiBearljFkifiinfl^  This 
pwtuoAce  was.  very  iaomofioai  and  is  not  spokeu  of. by  any 
finlhoi^  of  those  tiflEies  with  the  hofsor  h  deaerT<%  or  soan^^ 
ly^eTaniiithdisappiohalion.  Plntavch^thehamanegaod- 
natored  Platarch  \  mealsons  lit  aa  a  merit  in  Attehis^iuiig 
of  Pergamus^  that  he  murdered^  or^  if  yon.  wiU^  exposed  aU 
his  own  children,  in  order  to  leave  his  crowB  U>  the  son  of 
has  brethei  JElaaaenes;  signaliaing  in  this  manner  his  gra- 
titude and  affection  to  Ettmeee^  who  had  left  him  his  heir 
preferably  to  that  son.  It  vas  ScioOf  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  sages  of  Greece^  that  gave.parents  ptnrmission  by  lew 
to  kill  their  childnen  <^. 

Shall  we  then  aHaw  these  two  wcniwtancea  to  eom- 
peasalte  each  other,  to  wit,  momvitic  vows  and  the  exfo* 
si^g  of  children,  and  to  be  aiAvourable^  in  equal  degrees* 
to.  the  prc^agation  of  mankind  ?  I  doubt  the  advantage  is 
here  on  the  side  of  antiquity.  Perhf^8»  by  an  odd  oosi-» 
nection  of  causes,  the.  barbarous  practice  of  the  ancients 
might  rather  render  those  times  move  populous*  Qy  re- 
moving  the  terrors  of  too  numerous  a  fiimily  it  would  en* 

•  TMllMfi  bl«ii)«ft  ii.     I>9  Mofib.  Gciu. 

^  De  Fralerno  A  mora.     Seneca  also  approvoH  of  the  exposing  of  sickly 
infinn  children.     Dc  Ira,  lib.  i.  cap.  1 5« 

*  Sext  £mp.  lib.  iii.  cap.  24. 
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gAge  maay  pec^Ie  in  marriage ;  and  such  Is  the  foixe  of 
natiiral  affection,  that vev; fisw,  incon^Nuriaon,  would ha;fe 
re^ution  enough,  when  it  caane  to  the  push,  to  eanry  iur 
to  execution  their  former  intentions. 

China,  the  only  country  where  thia  practice  of  exposing 
children  pfevaUa  at  pre^ent^  is  the  most^  populous  ooontsjr 
we  know  of  riUid  every  man  is  married  before  he  is  twenty. 
Such  early  marriages  coold  scarcely  be  general,  had  not 
men^he  prospect  of  so  easy  a  method  of  getting  rid  of  their 
childr^ii.  >  I  owa^that^  Plutarch  qieaks  of  it.as  a  ^ery 
general  mavim  of  the  poor  to  expose  their  children;  and 
as  the  rich  were  then  averse  to  marriage,  on  account  of 
the  courtship  they  met  with  from  those  who  expected 
legacies  from  them,  the  public  must  have  been  in  a  bad 
situation  between  them^« 

Of  all  sciences,  there  is  none  where  first  appearances  are 
more  deceitful  than  in  politics.  Hoqaitals  for  foundlings 
seem  favourable  to  the  increase  of  numbers ;  and,  perhaps, 
may  be  so,  when  kept  under  proper  restrictions.  But 
when  they  open  the  door  to  every  one^  without  distinction, 
they  have  probably  a  contrary  effect,  and  are  pernicious 
to  tJ^  state.  It  is  computed,  that  every  ninth  child  bom 
at  Paris  is  sent  to  the  hospital ;  though  it  seems  certain, 
according  to  the  common  course  of  human  affiurs,  that  it 
is  not  a  hundredth  fibild  whose  parents  are  altogether  in*^ 
capacitated  to  rear  and  educate  him*  The  great  diffeiv 
ence,  .for  health,  industry,  and  morals,  between  an  edu<*- 
cation  in  an  hospital  and  that  in  a  private  family,  should 
induce  us  not  to  make  the  entrance  into  the  former  too 
easy  and  engaging.  To  kill  one's  own  child  is  sho<^ng 
to  nalure,  and  must  therefore  be  somewhat  unusual ;  but 

•  De  Amore  Prolis.  *  See  Note  [Z.]  . 
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tQ^tiun  over  the  care  of  bm  upon  others,  -  is  veiry  tempting 
to^the  iwtnnil  hidoleiice  of  mankind. 
-  Having  considered  the  domestic  life  and  mannefs  of  tlie 
ancientS)  compared  to  those  of  the  modems ;  where,  in  thi^ 
mm,  we  seem  rather  superior,  so  &r  as  the  present  ques* 
tidn  is  concerned ;  we  shall  now  examine  the  ptMft^  cus- 
toms and  institutions  of  both  ages,  aiid  weigh  their  influence 
in  retarding  or  forwarding  the  propagation  of  mankind. 

Before  the  increase  of  the  Roman  power,  or  rather  till 
its  full  estaUishraent,  almost  all  the  nations,  which  are  tfie 
scene  of  ancient  history,  were  divided  into  small  territories 
or  petty  commonwealths,  where  of  course  a  great  equality 
of  fortune  prevailed,  and  the  centre  of  the  government  was 
always  very  near  its  frontiers. 

This  was  the  situation  of  afiairs  not  only  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  but  also  in  Spain,  Gaul,  Germany,  Africa,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  Lesser  Asia :  And  it  must  be  owned, 
that  no  institution  could  be  more  favourable  to  the  propa* 
gation.of  mankind.  For  though  a  man  of  an  overgrown 
fortune,  not  being  able  to  consume  more  than  another, 
must  share  it  with  those  who  serve  and  -attend  him;  vet 
their  possession  being  precarious,  they  have  not  the  same' 
encouragement  to  marry,  as  if  each  had  a  small  fortune^ 
secure  and  independent.  Enormous  cities  are,  besides, 
destructive  to  society,  beget  vice  and  disorder  of  all  kinds, 
starve  the  remoter  provinces,  and  even  starve  themselves^ 
by  the  prices  to  which  they  raise  all  provisions.  Where 
each  man  had  his  little  house  and  field  to  himself,  and  each 
county  had  its  capital,  free  and  independent;  what  a  happy 
situation  of  mankind !  How  favourable  to  industry  and 
agriculture;  to  marriage  and  propagation  !  The  prolific 
virtue  of  men,  were  it  to  act  in  its  full  extent,  without  that 
restraint  which  poverty  and  necessity  impose  on  it,  would 
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d(wbletheBviQlierey4iyiseD«r«tion:  And  mHlmi  mi^ j 
can  give  it  more  liberal  than  i^Ufcb  small  cagiiP€H»veaUh% 
and  such  an  equality  of  fortiiae  among  the  citizens.  J^U 
small  stiates  naturally  produce  equality  of  fortune^  beciuw 
tbey  afford  no  opportunitie^-of  great  incr^a^i  but  smfiH 
commoaweakhs  mueb  inoir^  by  that  diyiskm  pf  power  avd 
authori^  which  is  essmtiol  to  them. 

When  Xenppbpu  *  reMim^  after  Ihe  famous  exp^^ 
tioD  with  Cyru9r  he  hir^bimiilf  and  600ft  of  the  Gco^^s 
into  the  service  of  Sentb^  9  pvinoe  of  Thrace ;  and  the 
articles  of  his  a^^ement  w^re^  that  each  soldier  should  r^ 
ceive  a  dcaic  a  month,  each  captain  two  darica^  and  he  him-* 
sel^  as  general,  four,  A  regulaitioA  dTpay  which  would 
not  a  little  surprise  our  modem  officers. 

Demosthenes  and  ^schines,  with  eight  more,  were  sent 
ambassador$  tp  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  their  aj^ointments 
for  above  four  months  wer^  a  thousand  drockmai^  which  ia 
less  than  a  4itachmBk  a  day  for  each  ambassador  ^.  Buj(  a 
drtkdima  a-day,  nay  sometimes  two  ^, .  was  the  pay  of  a 
<x>mm<m  foot-soldier* 

A  centurion  among  the  Romans  had  only  double  pay 
to  a  private  man  in  Polybius'}^  Mioe  ^  ;  and  we  accordingly 
find  the  gratuities  after  a  trium^ph  regulated  by  that  pro* 
portion  ^.  But  Mark  Antony  and  the  Triumvirate  gave 
the  centurions  five  times  the.  reward  of  the  other  ^  So. 
much  had  the  increase  of  the  commonwealth  increased  the 
inequality  among  the  citizens  ^. 

*  De  Eip.  Cyr.  lib.  Tii 

'  ^  Dei|M«t  Die  F*1m  Leg.     He  calls  it  a  coasidemble  sun. 
'  Thucydf  IUk  ui«  *  Lik  vu  cap.  37. 

*  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xli.  cap.  7.  13.  el  alibi  pawm* 
'  Appian.  De  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  it. 

»  Ciesar  gave  the  centurions  ten  times  the  gratuity  of  the  oooimoB  saU 
dUn.  De  Bello  Gallico>  lib.  Tiii.  In  tbe  Rhodiao  car«e],  mendoMd  af- 
terwards, no  distinction  in  the  ransom  was  made  on  account  of  ranks  in  the 
army. 
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It  mittt  ^  owned,  tkafttheiiliialioBaf  affidrainmodera 
with  r«f;arc(  to.  civil  liharty,  as  eqnal^y  of  fortune 
h  not  near  ao  favourable  eitiier  to  tke  propagatiou  or  b^>» 
pm^M  of  nankind.     Enropc  ia  ahared  out  m<«tbr  into 

flnaail  lerritGriea  areocMpaonfy  governed  hy  absolute  pcnw 
ceS|  who  ruin  their  people  by  a  mnAiery  of  the  great  jqo-* 
aanhsy  inljbe  apleBdour  of  their  court,  aadnitadtker  of  dielr 
forces*  Swisserland  alone  and  Holland  rrenwibki  tbeai^ 
aiftnii  rq^nbfcies;  and  tboogih  the  former  is  far  £ron possess- 
ing any  advantege^  either  of  soil,  dhnat^  or  commerce^ 
yet  the  numhera  of  people  with  which  it  abounds,  notwitliH 
standing  their  enlisting  themselves  into  every  service  in 
Eurc^ie,  prove  sufficiently  the  advantages  of  tbeir  political 
nistitntioli& 

The  ancient  republics  derived  their  chief  or  only  seciH 
rity  from  the  numbers  of  their  citizens^  The  Traohiniam 
kaving  lost  great  numbers  of  their  people,  the  remainder, 
instead  of  enriching  themselves  by  the  inheritance  of  theif 
fi^ow-citizens,  applied  to  Sparta,  their  metropolis  Son  9 
new  stock  of  inhabitants.  The  Spartans  immediaAdy  ooU 
lected  ten  thousand  men ;  among  whom  the  old  citizetts 
divided  the  lands  of  which  the  former  proprietors  had 


After  Timoleon  had  banished  Dionysius  fro»  SyiACuse^ 
and  bad  settled  the  affiurs  of  Sicily,  finding  the  cities  of 
Syracuse  and  Sellinuntium  extremely  depopulated  by  tyrant 
ny,  war,  and  faction,  he  invited  over  from  Greece  som^ 
new  inhabitants  to  repeople  diem^.  Immediately  forty 
thousand  men  (Plutarch^  says  sixty  thousand)  offered 
themselves;  and  he  distributed  so  many  lots  of  land  among 
them,  to  the  great  satis&ction  of  the  ancient  inhabitants ; 

•  Diod.  Cyc.  lib.  xil.     Thucyd.  lib.  iii.  ^  Diod.  l^c  Ub.  xyU 

*  In  vita  Timol. 
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a  prooT  at  ODoe  of  the  wtayimii  of  ancient  policy/  whidi  af-* 
feeted  populousness  more  than  riches ;  and  of  die  good 
effects  of  these  maxims,  in  the  extreme  popttloosness  of 
that  small  country,  Oreeoe,  whidi  could  at  caoesopplyao 
great  a  cdany.  The  ease  trss  not  much  difibroit  irith  the 
Romans  in  eariy  times.  He  is  a  pernicious  citizen,  said 
M. CuriuSy'whocannotibecontentwithseTen* acresi  Such 
ideas  of  eqoalily  eouU-not  £m1  of  producing  great  num- 
bers of  peo^c 

We  must  now  consider  vhat  disadTantages  the  ancients 
lay  under  with  regard  to  popolousness,  and  what  cbedcs 
they  received  from  their  political  maxims  and  instttntions. 
There  are  commonly  compensations  in  every  human  con- 
dition ;  and  though  these  compensations  be  not  always 
perfectly  equal,  yet  they  serve,  at  least,  to  restrain  the 
prevailing  principle.  To  compare  them,  and  estimate 
their  influence,  is  indeed  -difficult,  even  where  they  takie 
place  in  the  same  age,  and  in  neighbonring  countries :  But 
where  several  ages  have  intervened,  and  only  scattered 
lights  are  afforded  us  by  ancient  authors ;  what  can  we  do 
but  amuse  ourselves  by  talking  pro  and  can  on  an  interest- 
ing subject,  and  thereby  correcting  all  hasty  and  violent 
determinations  ? 

Fir^  We  may  observe,  that  the  ancient  republics  were 
almost  in  perpetual  war;  a  natural  effect  of  their  martial 
spirit,  their  love  of  liberty,  their  mutual  emulation,  and 
that  hatred  which  generally  prevails  among  nations  that 
live  in  close  neighbourhood.  Now,  war  in  a  small  state  is 
miieh  more  destructive  than  in  a  peat  one;  both  because 
all  the  inhabitants,  in  the  former  case,  must  serve  in  the 
armies,  and  because  tiie  whole  state  is  frontier,  and  is  all 
expo$9ed  to  the  inroads  of  the  enemy. 

•  See  Note  [A A/] 
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The  maxims  of  ancient  war  were  much  more  destruc- 
tiye  than  those  of  modem,  chieBy  by  that  distctbBtion  of 
plunder,  in  which  the  soldiers  were  indulged.  Tiie.pri- 
vtfe  men  in  our  amies  are  such  a  low  setof  peqjde,  that  we 
find  any  abundance,  beyond  their  simple  pay,  breeds  con- 
fusion and  disorder  among  them,  and  a.  total  dissolution  of 
discipline*  Tlie  very  wretchedness  and  meanness  of  those 
who  fill  the  modem  armies,  render  them  less  destructive  to 
the  countries  which  they  invade;  one  instance,  among 
SMny,  of  the  deceitfulness  of  first  appearanoes  in  all  politi* 
cal  reasonings  *« 

Ancient  battles  were.much.  more  .bloody,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  weapons  employed  in  them.  The  ancient^ 
drew  up  their  men  16  or  20,  sometimes  60  men  deep,  wJuch 
made  a  narrow  front;  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  a 
field,  in  .which  both  armies  might  be  marshalled,  w^ 
might  engage  with  each  other.  Even  where  an^  body  of 
the  troops  was  kept  off  by  hedges,  hiUocks,  woods,  orholr 
low  ways,  the  battle  was  not  so  soon  decided  between  th^ 
contending  parties,  but  that  the  others  had  time  to  pver* 
come  the  difficidties  which  opposed  them^  and  take  part  in 
the  engagement.  .  And  as  .the  whole  army  w^s  thus  eur 
gaged,  and  each  man  closely  buckled  to  his  antagonist,  the 
battles  were  commonly  very  bloody,  and  great,  slaiighter 
was  made  on  both  sides,  especially  on  the  vanquished. 
The  long  thin  lines,  required  by  firena^ms,  and.  the  qfxiclf 
deciskm  of  the  fray,  reiylet  our.  modem  engi^epien^  but 
partial  rencounters,  and  enable  the  general,  whojs  foiled 

■ 

■  The  ancient  loldien,  being  free  dtizens,  above  the  lowest  rank,  were  all 
married.  Our  modem  soldiers  are  cither  forced  tp  live  unmarried,  or  their 
marriages  turn  to  small  account  towards  the  increase  oL mankind;  a  cir- 
cumstance  which  oughtt  perhaps,  to  be  taken  into  consideration!  as  of  some 
consequence  in  favour  of  the  ancients. 
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m  die  begiDBiiig4)f  tlie  day^  to  dmw  off  the  grester  )>art 
of  kit  mtmy^  9onod  md  ailire. 

The  iMtdes  of  andqpily,  botk  by  tkeir  dnnlioa  atid 
dieir  leMmUonoe  to  ad|^e  cwnhet%  were  Ttmghf  np  fn 
e  d^gfee  of  fiury  quite  unknoim  to  later  ages.  Nothing 
coold  then  englige  the  combetanta  to  give  qnarteiv  but  the 
hopes  of  profit,  bj  making  slaves  of  dieir  prisoners.  In 
civil  wars,  as  we  feam  from  T^cttns  %  the  biri^des  were  die 
most  bloody,  because  the  prisoners  were  not  slaves 

Whal  a  stout  resistence  must  be  made^  where  the  vmi- 
qnished  expected  so  hard  a  fiUe?  How  inveterate  the  n^^e^ 
where  the  maxims  of  war  were,  in  every  respect^  so  bloody 
and  severe  ? 

Instances  are  fieqmnt,  in  aacieiit  Ustery,  of  cities  be* 
tipped,  whose  inhalntante,  tedier  than  open  their  gates^ 
WNirdered  didr  wives  and  chttdren,  and  rushed  diemaalves 
on  a  volmitary  deadi,  sweetened  perhaps  by  a  litde  pro- 
spect of  revenge  npotf  the  enemy»  Oredcs  ^  as  wdl  as  bar- 
barians, have  often  been  wiWQght  op  te  this  degree  frf^fiuy. 
And  the  same  detecmlned  spixib  and  cruelty  mna^  in  other 
instances  less  remarkable,  have  been  destroctive  tohuman 
society)  in  those  petty  ooftmonwealths  which  lived  in  dose 
neighbomrhood^  and  were  aigagedin  perpetnal  wiws  and 
contentions* 

Sometimes  the  wars  in  Greece)  says  Phttarch  V  ^m^i^ 
isarried  on  endrdy  by  inioads»  and  tobberies,  and  piracies. 
Such  a  mediodof  war  must  be  moire  destreedve  in  small 
-states,  than  the  Moodiest  batdes  end  sieges* 

By  the  laws  of  die  twelve  tables,  possession  during  two 

■  Hiit  lib.  iL  cap.  4. 

^  As  Abydttt,  mentioned  bj  Iavj,  lib.  zxxL  cap.  17,  IS.  andPolyb.  lib. 
xW.     As  «1m  tiie  Xsntbisns,  Appi«i»  B*  BelL  a?!!.  Bb.  it. 
«  In  Tits  Anrti. 
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ytkfs  formed  a  prescription  foriand ;  one  yeaor  tor  au>ve« 
ables* ;  an  indication,  dial  there  was  not  in  Itaiy^  at  thaft 
tima,  lauoh  mote  ordais  tranqailli^,  and  settled  police, 
dm  diem  is  at  preseat  anuHig  the  Tartars. 
.  The  only  cartel  I  renMnber  in  ancient  history,,  is  diat 
hetween  Demetrins  Fdfioveetes  and  die  Rhodims ;  whttJi 
it  was  ^glretd  diat  a  free  eidaen  should  be  restored  ibr 
1000 draakmoMi  a  slave  bearing  arms  for  dOO^ 

But,  jsosndli^  It  appears  that  ancient  manners  w«re 
more  nnfiiyoiiTable  than  the  modern^  not  only  in  dmes  of 
war,  btttabo  in  diose  of  peace;  and  that  too  in  erery  re- 
spect except  the  love  of  civil  liberty  and  of  equality,  which 
is,  I  own,  of  considerable  importance.  To  exclude  fiu>- 
tion  tnm  a  free  government,  is  vury  difficult,  if  not  alto- 
gether knpraoticable ;  but  such  invuterate  rage  between 
-the  fhctioMi  end  such  bfocdy  maxinis  are  found,  in  mo- 
dem dtties,  amMgst  religions  parties  alone.  In  ancient 
history  w«  may  alwaya  obaerv^  where  one  party  prevaikd, 
whether  the  nobles  or  people  (for  I  can  observe  no^diiai^ 
ence  in  this  respect  ^),  Aat  they  innncdiatdy  butchered  aU 
<yf  the  opposite  party  who  fell  into  their  hands,  and  banish- 
ed such  as  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  esctpe  their  fury. 
No  form  ofprocess^  no  law^  no  trial,  no  pardon.  A  fourth, 
a  third,  perhif>s  near  half  of  die  city  was  slaughtered,  or 
expelled,  every  revolution ;  and  die  exiles  always  joined 
fot^gn  enemies,  and  did  all  the  nnschitf  possible  to  their 
leSow^dliaens,  till  fortune  put  it  in  their  power  to  .(dee 
full  revenge  by  a  new  revolution.  And  as  these  were  fre- 
quent in  such  violent  governments,  the  disorder,  diffidence, 

•Ib«l.1]bwlui!ii{K  6.  »  Diod.  Sical.  Ifl^  IS. 

•  IjytiM»  inAo  WM  IrimMir  of  dK  poptiltt  faedM^  And  ^ery  il«n^ 
ptA  ftem  tte  UUvty  tynuMi,  miff  tbvt  the  Dvaoeraey  wm  w  violent  a  go- 
▼emment  as  the  Oligarchy.     Orat.  84.  De  Statu  Popul. 
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jealottsyi  enmityy  wliicli  must  prevail,  are  not  easy  for  us 
to.  imagine  in  this  age  of  the  urorld. 

.  There  are  only  two  revcdations  I  can  recollect  in  ancient 
history,  which  passed  without  great  severity,  and  great  ef- 
fusion of  blood  in  massacres  and  assassinations,  namely, 
the  restoration  of  the  Athenian  Democracy  by  Thrasybu- 
lus,  and  the  subduing  of  the  Roman  Republic  by  Csesar. 
We  learn  from  ancient  history,  that  Thrasybulus  passed  a 
general  amnesty  for  aU  past  offences ;  and  first  introduced 
that  word,  as  well  as  practice,  into  Greece  »•  It  appears, 
however,  from  many  orations  of  Lysias  ^,  that  the  chief, 
and  even  some  of  the  subaltern  offenders,  in  the  preceding 
tyranny,  were  tried  and  ciqpitally  punished.  And « as  to 
Caesar's  clemency,  though  mudi  celebrated,  it  would  not 
gain  great  applause  in  the  jMresent  age.  He  butchered,  for 
instance,  all  Cato^s  senate,  when  hebecame  master  of  Uti« 
ca  ^ ;  and  these,  we  may  readily  bdiieve,  were  not  the  most 
worthless  of  the  party.  AU  those  who  had  borne  arms 
agaiust  that  usurper  were  attainted,  and  by-Hirttus^s  law 
declared  incapable  of  all. public  offices. 

These  people  were  extremely  fond  of  liberty,  but  seem 
not  to  have  understood  it  very.  well.  When  the  thirty  ty*- 
rants  first  ^established,  their  dominion  at  Athens,  they  be- 
gan with  seizing  all. the. sycophants  and  informers,  who 
had  been  so  troublesome  .during  the  democracy,  and  put^ 
dug  them  to  death  by  an. arbitrary  sentence  and  execu- 
tbn.v  Every  tnan,  says  SaUust  ^. and  Lysias  %  r^foked<Ki 

*  Cicero^  Philip.  I. 

^'As  Orat  11.  contra  Bhitost  •  Orat.  18.  contra  Agorat. ;  Orat  15. 
pro  Mantith. 
«  Appiaa  Da  Bd.  Civ.  lib.  &        'See  Cosar'a  apaecb,  De  Bel.  Cat 

•  Ot«t.  S4.     And  in  Orat  99.  be  mantidna  the  Ibctioua  qiint  €^  tbepo- 

polar-  Bwomblies  aa  the  onl  j  cause  whj  theae  lUegal  poniahBienti  should  difr- 
please. 
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ihefie  pimMmt3U$  i  not  coosideriog  diat  liberty  iras  from 
Ant  monrnft  amikSated* 

The  utmost  eaergjr  of  the  jienroils  jityle  of  Tkuc^dides, 
and  the  eopiousness  and  eaqwession  of  the  Greek  langnnge, 
•eemto  siiik  wader  that  historiaiH  vhen  he  attempts  to  de- 
scribe the  disorders  which  arose  from  faction  throughout 
all  die  Grecian  commonwealtfas*  You  would  imagine 
diat  he  still  labours  with  a  thought  greater  than  he  can 
find  words  to  communicate.  And  he  concludes  his  pathe- 
tic description  with  an  obaerTationy  whidi  is  at  once  re- 
fin^  and  solid :  <*  2n  these  contests,"  says  he,  <^  those  who 
^'  were  ihe  dullest  and  aaost  stmod,  and  had  the  least  fore- 
^  sigiht,  cooHuonly  pjseyailed*  For  being  conscious  of  diis 
<^  weafcn^Sy  and  dreading  to  be  orer^-reaohed  by  thoae  of 
<^  greater  penetration,  they  went  to  woric  hastily,  without 
<<  premeditation,  by  the  sword  and  poinard,  and  th^eby 
<<  got  the  start  of  their  antagonists,  who  were  forming  fine 
<<  schemes  and  prefects  £>r  their  destruction  ^*^ 

Not  to  mention  iDicmysius  ^  the  elder,  who  is  computed 
to  have  butdiered  in  cold  blood  above  10,000  of  his  fd- 
low-dtizens ;  or  Agatbocles  ^,  Nahis  '^  and  others,  still 
more  bloody  than  be ;  the  transactions^  even  in  free  go- 
Tetmnents^  were  extremely  violent  and  destructive.  At 
Athens^  the  thirty  tyrants  and  th&  nobles^  in  a  twelve^ 
BKmth,  murdered,  without  trial,  about  1800  of  the  pec^le,* 
.and  banished  above  the  half  of  the  citiasens  that  remained  S 
In  Argos,  near  the  same  time,  the  people  IdUed  1800  of 
the  nobles;  and  afterwards  their  own  demagogues,  because 

•  Ub.  iiL  «>  Phit.  de  VIrt.  et  Fort  Alex. 
»  PM.  Sic.  Jft.  xvlU,  xiz«  ADIt  LiT.jati,£Kadii,xzxir. 

•  Diod.  aic  ,lib.  sdv.  iBOcmtM  8»yi»  Uwrc  wei«  only  5000  teuibed. 
He  makes  the  number  of  thoie  killed  amount  to  1500.  Areop.  £acliinea 
contra  Cteaiph.  «Bsigna  pradiely  the  same  number.  Seneca  (DelVenq* 
Anim.)  cap,  ▼.  mjb  Ul^OOa 
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they  had  refused  to  carry  dieir  prosecutions  farther  *.  The 
people  also  in  Corcyra  killed  1500  of  the  nobles,  and  ba- 
nished a  thousand  \  These  numbers  will  appear  the  more 
surprising,  if  we  consider  the  extreme  smallness  of  these 
states ;  but  all  ancient  history  is  full  of  such  circumstan- 
ces *. 

When  Alexander  ordered  all  the  exiles  to  be  restored 
throughout  all  the  cities;  it  was  found,  that  the  whole  a- 
mounted  to  20,000  men^ ;  the  remains  probably  of  still 
greater  slaughters  and  massacres*  What  an  astonishing 
multitude  in  so  narrow  a  country  as  ancient  Greece  !  And 
what  domestic  confusion,  jealousy,  partiality,  revenge, 
heart-burnings,  must  have  torn  those  cities,  where  factions 
were  wrought  up  to  such  a  degree  of  fury  and  despur ! 

It  would  be  easier,  says  Isocrates  to  I^ilip,  to  raise  an 
army  in  Greece  at  present  from  the  vagabonds  than  from 
the  cities. 

Even  when  affairs  came  not  to  such  extremities  (which 
they  failed  not  to  do  almost  in  every  city  twice  or  thrice 
every  century),  property  was  rendered  very  precarious  by 
the  maxims  of  ancient  government.  Xenophon,  in  the  Ban- 
quet of  Socrates,  gives  us  a  natural  unaffected  description 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  Athenian  people.  "  In  my  poverty," 
says  Charmides,  ^^  I  am  much  more  happy  than  I  ever 
><  was  while  possessed  of  riches :  as  miich  as  it  is  happier 
.<'  to  be  in  security  than  in  terrors,  free  than  a  slave,  to  re- 
•<«  ceive  than  to  pay  court,  to  be  trusted  than  suspected. 
«  Formerly  I  was  obliged  to  caress  every  informer ;  some 
**  imposition  was  continually  laid  upon  me ;  and  it  was 
*^  never  allowed  me  to  travel,  or  be  absent  from  the  city. 
At  present,  when  I  am  poor,  I  look  big,  and  threaten 


u 


•  Diod.  Sic  lib.  XV.  *  Otod.  Sic.  Ub.  xiii. 

«  See  Note  [BB.]  *  Diod.  Sic.  liK  XTiii, 
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<*  olbeis.  The  rich  are  afraid  of  mci  and  show  meevery 
<<  kind  of  civilitjr  and  respect ;  and  I  am  become  a  kind  of 
**  tyrant  in  the  city  •.** 

In  one  of  the  pleadings  of  Lyaias'^y  the  orator  very  cooUy 
jqieaks  of  it»  by  and  bye»  as  a  nuodm  of  the  Athenian  peo« 
ple»  that  whenever  they  wanted  money»  they  put  to  death 
some  of  the  rich  citiaens  as  well  as  strangers,  for  the  sake 
of  the  forfeiture.  In  mentioning  this,  he  seems  not  to 
have  any  intention  of  blaming  them,  stiU  less  of  provoking 
them,  who  were  his  audience  and  judges. 
.  Whether  a  man  was  a  citiaen  or  a  stranger  among  that 
people^  it  seemed  indeed  requisite^  either  that  he  should 
impoverish  himself,  or  that  the  people  would  impoverish 
him,  and  perhaps  kill  him  into  the  bargain.  The  orator 
last  mentioned  gives  a  pleasant  account  of  an  estate  laid 
oat  in  the  public  service^;  that  is,  above  the  third  of  it 
in  raree-!shows  and  figured  dances. 

I  need  not  insist  on  the  Greek  tyrannies,  whidi  were  al- 
together horrible.  Even  the  mixed  monarchies,  by  which 
most  of  the  ancient  states  of  Greece  were  governed,  before 
theintroductionofrepublics,  were  very  unsettled.  Scarce- 
ly any  city,  but  Athens,  says  Isocrates,  could  show  a  suc- 
cession of  Idngs  for  four  or  five  generations  ^. 

Besides  many  other  obvious  reasons  for  the  instability 
of  ancient  monarchies,  the  equal  division  of  property  among 
the  brothers  of  private  fiunilies,  must,  by  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, contribute  to  unsettle  and  disturb  the- state.  The 
universal  preference  given  to. the  elder  by  modem  laws, 
though  it  increases  the  inequality  of  fortunes,  has,  how- 
ever, this  good  effect,  that.it  accustoms  ^len  to  the  same 

•  F^.  885.  ex.  edit.  Leunclar.  *  OraC  29,  in  Nicom. 

«  See  NoTB  [CC]  *  PMmUi, 
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ides  in  public  suooesftion,  and  cute  off  all  claim  and  pre^ 
tension  of  the  younger. 

The  new  settled  colony  of  Heraclea,  faUii^  inunediatdy 
into  huctioDf  applied  to  l^aita,  who  sent  Hsiipidas  with 
fiiH  antfaori^  to  quiet  tibeir  diBsensions.  Thia  man»  not 
provoked  by  any  opposition,  not  inflamed  by  ptaty  rage^ 
knew  m>  better  expedient  than  immediately  putting  to 
death  about  600  of  the  cttiseBa* ;  a  strong  pr^of  bow 
deeply  rooted  these  violent  maxims  of  govenment  wen 
throughout  all  Greece, 

If  such  was  the  diqiosition  of  men's  minds  among  diat 
refined  people^  what  may  be  e3q)ected  in  the  coaMBSon- 
weakhs  of  Italy,  Africa,  l^xiin,  and  Oaui,  which  were  de« 
nominated  barbarous  ?  Why  otherwise  did  the  Greeks  so 
much  value  diemselves  on  their  humanity,  gentleness,  and 
moderation  above  all  other  nations?  This  reasoning  seem 
very  natural  But  unluckily  the  history  of  die  Rwnan 
commonwealth,  in  its  earlier  times,  if  we  give  credit  todie 
received  accounts^  presents  an  opposite  oondusion.  No 
blood  was  ever  shed  in  any  sedition  at  Rome  tiU  the  asur^ 
darof  the  GraochL  Dionystns  HalUcamassssas^,  observing 
the  singular  humanity  of  the  Roman  people  in  diis  parti* 
cular,  makes  use  of  it  as  an  argument  that  they  were  an* 
gitoaliy  of  Grecian  extracticm :  Whence  we  may  oondnde, 
that  the  factions  and  revolutions  in  the  barbarous  rq>ublio8 
were  usually  more  violent  than  even  those  of  Greece  abov« 
mentioned. 

If  the  Romans  were  so  late  in  comkig  to  blows,  they 
made  ample  eomperisation  after  they  had  once  entered 
upon  the  bloody  scene ;  and  Appian's  history  of  dieir  at* 
vil  wars  contains  the  most  frightful  picture  of  massacres, 

•  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xyI  *»  Lib.  i. 
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pp&BtriptiotkBf  and  forfeitures)  that  eyer  was  presented  to 
the  worid.  What  pleases  Hiost,  ib  that  historiaiH  is^  that 
he  seenia  to  feel  a  proper  resentment  <^  these  barbarous 
proceedings ;  and  talks  not  with  that  provoking  coolness 
and  indi£ferenoe  which  cnstom  had  produced  in  many  of 
the  Greek  histmana  *. 

The  maxhns  of  ancimt  politics  cc»itttn»  in  ganera],  so 
little  hnmanity  and  moderation^  that  it  seems  soperfluoas 
lo  give  an  J  particular  reason  for  the  acts  of  violence  com** 
ttitted  at  any  particular  period.  Yet  I  cannot  forbear 
i^bserving)  ihat  the  laws^  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth^  were  so  absordl j  contrived^  that  diey  obli- 
ged the  heads  of  parties  to  have  recourse  to  these  extremi- 
ties* All  capital  punishments  were  abolished :  However 
criminal,  or,  what  is  more,  however  dangerous  any  citi- 
zen  might  be,  he  could  not  r^;ularly  be  punished  other- 
wise than  by  banishment :  And  it  became  necessary,  in  the 
revolutions  of  party,  to  draw  the  sword  of  private  ven- 
geance ;  nor  was  it  easy,  when  laws  were  once  violatedy  to 
set  bounds  to  these  sangukiary  proceedings.  Had  Brutus 
himself  prevailed  over  the  triumviraie  /  could  he,  in  com- 
mon prudence,  have  allowed  Octavius  and  Antrniy  to  live^. 
-and  have  contented  himself  with  banishing  them  to  Rhodes 
or  Marseilles,  where  they  might  still  have  plotted  new 
-commotions  and  rebellions  ?  His  executing  C*  Antonius, 
brother  to  the  tnmnmrt  shows  evidently  hb  sense  of  the 
matter.  Did  not  Cicero,  with  the  ^pprobation  of  all  the 
wi^e  and  virtuous  of  Rome,  arbitrarily  put  to  death  Cati- 
linens  accomplices,  contrary  to  law,  and  without  any  trial 
or  form  of  process  ?  and  if  he  moderated  hii;  executions, 
did  it  not  proceed,  either  from  the  clemency  of  his  tern- 

•  See  Noxc  [DD.] 
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per,  or  the  conjunctures  of  the  times  ?  A  wretched  securi- 
ty in  a  government  which  pretends  to  laws  and  liberty  ! 

Thus  one  extreme  produces  another.  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  excessive  severity  in  the  laws  is  apt  to  beget  great 
relaxation  in  their  execution ;  so  their  excessive  lenity  na- 
turally produces  cruelty  and  barbarity.  It  is  dangerous  to 
force  usy  in  any  case,  jto  pass  their  sacred  boundaries. 

One  general  cause  of  the  disorders,  so  frequent  in.aU 
ancient  governments,  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  great 
difficulty  of  establishing  any  aristocracy  in  those  ages,  and 
the  perpetual  discontents  and  seditions  of  the  pec^Ie^ 
whenever  even  the  meanest  and  most  beggarly  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  legislature  and  from  public  offices.  The 
very  quality  of  freemen  gave  such  a  rank,  being  opposed 
to  that  of  slave,  that  it  seemed  to  entitle  the  possessor  to ' 
every  power  and  privilege  of  the  commonwealth.  Solon's  * 
laws  excluded  no  freemen  from  votes  or  elections,  but  con- 
fined some  magistracies  to  a  particular  ceMU$  ;  yet  were 
the  people  never  satisfied  till  those  laws  were  repealed. 
By  the  treaty  with  Antipater  ^  no  Athenian  was  allowed 
a  vote  whose  cenma  was  less  than  2000  drodbnos  (about 
L.  60  Sterling).  And  though  such  a  government  would 
to  us  appear  sufficiently  democratical,  it  was  so  disagree- 
able to  that  people,  that  above  two-thirds  of  them  imme- 
diately left  their  country  ^.  Cassander  reduced  that  omsicf 
to  the  half  <* ;  yet  still  the  government  was  considered  as 
an  oligarchical  tyranny,  and  the  effect  of  foreign  violence. 

Servius  TuUius's  ^  laws  seem  equal  and  reasonable,  by 
fixing  the  power  in  proportion  to  the  property ;  yet  the 
Roman  people  could  never  be  brought  quietly  to  submit 
to  them. 

"  PJuterch.  in  uta  Solon.  **  Diod.  Sic  lib.  xviii. 

«  Id.  ibid.  <  Id  ibid.  «  Tit.  tir.  Ub.  i.  cap.  43. 
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III  those  days  Uiere  was  no  medium  between  a  severe, 
jealous  aristocracy,  ruling  over  discontented  subjects,  and 
a  turbulent  &ctious,  tyrannical  democracy.  At  present^ 
there  is  not  one  rqiublic  in  Europe,  from  one  extremity 
of  it  to  the  other,  that  is  not  remarkable  for  justice,  lenity, 
and^tability,  equal  to»  or  even  beyond  Marseilles,  Rhodes, 
or  the  roost  celebrated  in  antiquity.  Almost  f^l  of  them 
are  well  tempered  aristocracies. 

But,  Mrdlyy  There  are  many  other  circumstances  in 
which  ancient  xmdons  seem  inferior  to  the  modem,  both 
for  the  happiness  and  increase  of  mankind,  Trade^  ma- 
nufiu^res,  industry,  were  no  where,  in  former  ages,  so 
flourishing  as  they  are  at  present  in  Europe.  The  only 
garb  of  the  ancients,  both  for  males  and  females,  seems  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  flannel,  which  they  w(M*e  commonly 
white  or  grey,  and  which  they  scoured  as  often  as  it  be- 
came dirty.  Tyre,  which  carried  on,  after  Carthage,  the 
greatest  commerce  of  any  city  in  the  Mediterranean,  be- 
fore it  was  destroyed  by  Alexander,  was  no  mighty  city, 
if  we  credit  Arriaa's  account  of  its  inhabitants  *•  Athens 
is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  a  trading  city ;  but  it 
.was  as  populous  before  the  Median  war  as  at  any  time 
after  it,  according  to  Herodotus  ^ ;  yet  its  commerce  at 
that  time  was  so  inconsiderable,  that,  as  the  same  histo- 
rian observes  ^,  even  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Asia  were 
as  little  frequented  by  the  Greeks  as  the  pillars  of  Hercu- 
les, for  beyond  these  he  conceived  nothing. 

• 

*  Lib.  ii.  Tliere  were  8000  killed  during  the  liege,  sod  the  captiTes 
amounted  to  30,000.  Diodorus  Siculut,  lib*  zvii.  says  only  19,000;  but 
he  accounts  for  this  small  number  by  saying,  that  the  Tjrrians  had  sent  a- 
way  beforehand  part  of  their  wives  and  children  to  Carthage. 

^  Lib.  V.  he  makes  the  number  of  the  citizens  amount  to  30,000. 

•  lb.  T. 
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Great  iatemt  of  monoj,  and  gmt  pcofits  of  tndt^  are 
an  Jir^^lrMit  ^^— ^  that  iodiistfy  aad  aMuneMaate 
bntindidriiifiaM^.    Wezeadm  Ljrnaa^oTIMjMraM. 
profit  aMde  an  a  caigD  of  two  talents^  wax  to  no  grealar 
dirtaagt  than  iram  Athens  to  the  Adriatic;  nor  ia  thb 
mentiobed  aa  an  kistance  of  mtiwoxdmaj  profit.    Atttfc- 
dora%  aays  Defloostfacnea  ^  paid  three  takats  and  a  half 
ibr  a  house,  which  he  let  at  a  talent  a  year;  andtheorator 
bhunes  his  own  tutors  for  not  eaaplojing  his  money  to  lik^ 
adnmtage.  My  fbrtnae^  says  fae^  in  de? en  yeai^  minorityi 
ought  to  hSTe  beoi  trqdted«    Thevaloeof  SOof  thesbnres 
left  by  his  fiither^  he  eoanpntes  at  40  mmas^  and  theyeaiw 
iy  profit  of  thdr  labour  at  18  ^.    The  most  moderate  in* 
terest  at  Athens,  (for  there  irta  higher^  cStiai paid,)  was 
13 /wr  caiL  S  and  that  paid  monthly.    Not  to  insist  upon 
the  high  interest  which  to  the  vast  sums  distributed  in 
elections  had  raised  n^oney  ^  at  Rome,  we  find,  that  Ver* 
re0,  before  that  factions  period,  stated  24  per  cmL  for 
money  which  he  left  in  the  hands  of  the  publicans;  and 
though  Cicero  exclaims  against  this  article^  it  is  not  on 
account  of  the  extravagant  usuiy,  but  because  it  had  never 
been  customary  to  state  any  interest  on  such  occasions  '• 
Interest,  indeed,  sunk  at  Rome^  after  the  settlement  of  the 
empire;  but  it  never  remained  any  considerable  time  so 
low  as  in  the  commercial  states  of  modern  times  \ 

Among  the  other  inconveniences  which  the  Athenians 
felt  from  the  fortifying  of  Decelia  by  the  Lacedemonians^ 
it  is  represented  by  Thucydides*,  as  one  of  the  most  con- 


^  Ozmk  S3.  adTen.  Diagit.  ^  Contn  Apbob.  p.  S5.  es  edit  AldL 

•  Id.  p.  19.  <  Id.  ibid. 

•  Id.  ibid,  and  JEsdiines  ooatm  Ctaaiiih. 
'  Epist.  ad  Attic.  Ub*  if.  opist  15. 

f  Contra  Verr.   0«t.  S.  h  g^  Essay  IV.  »  Lib  rii. 
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adenbley  that  they  could  not  bring  over  their  com  from 
Euboea  by  huid^  passing  by  Oropusy  but  were  obliged  to 
embark  it,  aad  to  tail  round  the  promontory  of  Snniam ; 
« iniiptisiBg  inffancfl  of  the  imperfection  of  ancient  navH 
^atioDy  for  tiie  water-carriage  is  not  here  above  doable  the 
land* 

I  do  not  remember  a  passage  in  any  ancient  author, 
v^ere  the  growth  of  a  dty  is  ascribed  to  the  establishmeia 
of  a  maimfiirt«re«  The  cosomerce,  which  is  smd  to  flon- 
Tishy  is  chiefly  the  ex^ange  of  those  commodities^  for 
^mbkik  diflferent  soils  and  elimates  were  suited.  The  sale 
ef  wine  and  oil  into  Africa,  accordmg  to  IModoms  Si- 
oihis  %  was  die  foundatioii  of  the  riches  dt  Agrigentora. 
The  situation  of  the  dty  of  Sybaris,  according  to  the  same 
author^,  was  the  cause  of  its  immense  populousness,  being 
built  near  the  two  rivers  Crathys  and  Sybaris.  But  these 
two  rivers,  we  may  observe,  are  not  navigable,  and  could 
only  produce  some  fertile  valleys  for  agriculture  and  til- 
lage; an  advantsge  so  inconsiderable,  that  a  modem  wri- 
ter would  scarcely  have  taken  notice  of  it. 

The  barbarity  of  the  ancient  ^^nts,  together  with  the 
extreme  love  of  liberty  which  animated  those  ages,  must 
have  bsnidied  every  merchant  and  manufacturer,  and 
hare  quite  depopulated  the  state,  had  it  subsisted  upon 
industry  and  commerce*  While  the  cruel  and  suspicious 
Dionysius  was  carrying  on  his  butcheries,  who,  that  was 
not  detained  by  his  landed  prq[>erty,  and  could  have  car- 
ried with  him  any  art  or  skill  to  procure  a  subsistence  in 
other  countries,  would  have  remained  exposed  to  such  im- 
placable barbarity  ?  The  persecutions  of  Philip  II.  and 

■  Lib.  liiL  ^  Lib.  xii. 
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Lewis  XIV.  filled  all  Europe  with  the  manufactures  of 
Flanders  and  France. 

I  grant,  that  agriculture  is  the  species  of  industry  chiefly 
requisite  to.  the  subsistence  of  multitudes ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  this  industry  may  flourish,  even  where  manufiftc- 
tures  and  other  arts  are  unknown  and  neglected.  Swisser- 
land.is.  at  present  a. remarkable  instance,  where  we  find,  at 
once,  the  most  skilful  husbandmen,  and  the  most  bungling 
tradesmen,  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  Europe.  That 
agriculture  flourished  in  Greece  and  Italy,  at  least  in  some 
parts  of  them,  and  at  some  periods,  we  have  reason  to  pre- 
sume ;  and  whether  the  mechanical  arts  had  reached  the 
same  degree  of  perfection,  may  not  be  esteemed  so  mate- 
rial, especially  if  we  consider  the  great  equality  of  riches 
in  the  ancient  republics,  where  each  family  was  obliged  to 

ft 

cultivate,  with  the  greatest  care  and  industry^  its  own  little 
field,  in  order  to  its  subsistence. 

'But  is  it  just  reascming,  because  agriculture  may,  in 
some  instances,  flourish  without  trade  or  manufactures,  to 
conclude,  that,  in  any  great  extent  of  country,  and  for  any 
great  tract  of  time,  it  would  subsist  alone?  The  most  na- 
tural way,  surely,  of  encouraging  husbandry,  is,  first,  to 
excite  other  kinds  of  industry,  and  thereby  afford  the  la- 
bourer a  ready  market  for  his  commodities,  and  a  return 
for  such  goods  as  may  contribute  to  his  pleasure  and  en- 
joyment. This  method  is  infallible  and  universal ;  and, 
as  it  prevails  more  in  modem  governments  than  in  the  an<- 
cient,  it  afibrds  a  presumption  of  the  superior  populous- 
ness  of  the  former.  ^ 

Every  man,  says  Xenophon^,  may  be  a  farmer :  No  art 
or  skill  is  requisite :  All  consists  in  industry,  and  in  atten- 

•  CEcon. 
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tkm  to  the  eaEecution.  ^  A  strong  proof,  as  ColumeUa  hints, 
that  agriculture  was  but  little  known  in  the  age  of  Xeno« 
phon. 

All  our  later  improvements  and  refinementSi  have  they 
done  nothing  towards  the  easy  subsistence  of  men,  and 
consequently  towards  their  propagation  and  increase?  Our 
superior  skill  in  mechanics ;  the  discovery  of  new  worlds^, 
by  which  commerce  has  been  so  much  enlarged ;  the  es^ 
tablishment  of  posts;  and  the  use  of  bills  of  exchange : 
These  seem  all  extremely  useful  to  the  encouragement  of 
art,  industry,  andpopulousness.  Were  we  tostrike  off  these, 
what  a  check  should  we  give  to  every  kind  of  business  and 
labour,  and  what  multitudes  of  families  would  immediate^ 
ly  perish  from  want  and  hunger  ?  And  it  seems  not  pro-; 
bable,  that  we  could  supply  the  place  of  these  new  inven- 
tions by  any  other  regulation  or  institution. 
■  Have  we  reason  to  think,  that  the  police  of  ancient  states 
was  any  wise  comparable  to  that  of  modem,  or  .that  men 
had  then  equal  security,  either  at  home,  or  in  their  jour* 
neys  by  land  or  water?  I  question  not,  but  every  impartial 
examiner  would  give  us  the  preference  in  this  particular  *• 

Thus,  upon  comparing  the  whole,  it  seems  impossible 
to  assign  any  just  reason,  why  the  world  should  have  been 
more  populous  in  ancient  than  in  modem  times.  The 
equality  of  property  among  the  ancients,  liberty,  and  the 
small  divisions  of  their  states,  were  indeed  circumstances 
fiivourable  to  the  propagation  of  mankind :  But  their  wars 
were  more  bloody  and  destructive,  their  goverameats  more 
factious  and  unsettled,  commerce  and  manufactures  more 
feeble  and  languishing,  and  the  general  police  more  loose 
and  irregular.    These  latter  disadvantages  seem  to  form  a 

•  See  Part  I,  Essay  XI. 
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(uiBcient  coonterbalance  to  the  fbrmcr  idviutaigas;  aod 
mtber  fiiYonr  die  opposite  opinion  to  that  which  conmioii* 
ly  prevails  with  regard  to  this  rabject 

But  diere  is  no  leaioning^  it  may  be  tmif  against  mat- 
ter of  fiict  If  it  i^ipeary  that  the  world  was  then  more 
populous  than  at  present^  we  may  be  Assured^  that  our  ooni* 
jectures  are  fidse^  and  that  w^  have  overlooked  some  ma-^ 
terial  ciremnstance  in  the  eomparisoD.  This  I  readiljfr 
own :  AU  our  preceding  reasonings:  I  acknowledge  to  be 
merel  J  triftingy  or,  at  least,  small  skirmishes  and  frivolous 
renoounters,  which  decide  nothing.  But  unluddlj  the 
main  combat,  where  we  compare  fiusts^  csanot  be  render^ 
ed  much  more  decisive.  The  facts,  delivered  by  andent 
authors,  areeidier  so  uncertain  or  so  imperfisct  as  to  aflbrd 
as  nothing  positive  in  this  matter.  How  indeed  could  it 
be  otherwise  ?  The  very  facts  which  we  mnst  oppose  to 
thern^  in  computing  the  popdousness  of  modem  states,  are 
fiur  from  being  either  certain  or  complete.  Many  grounds 
of  calculation  proceeded  on  by  celebrated  writers  are  little 
better  than  those  of  die  emperor  Heliogabalus,  who  fbno- 
ed  an  estimate  of  the  immense  greatness  of  Rome  from  ten 
thousand  pound  weight  of  cobwebs  which  had  been  found 
in  that  city  *• 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  all  kinds  of  numbers  are  un- 
certain in  ancient  manuscripts,  and  have  been  sutgect  to 
much  greater  corruptions  than  any  other  part  of  the  text, 
and  that  for  an  obvious  reason.  Ax^  alteration^  in  other 
places,  commonly  affects  the  sense  or  grammar,  and  is 
nunre  readily  perceived  by  the  reader  and  transcriber. 

Few  enumerations  of  inhabitants  have  been  made  (^  any 
tract  of  country  by  any  ancient  author  of  good  authority, 
so  as  to  afford  us  a  large  enough  view  for  comparison. 

*  JEUl  Lamprid.  in  viU  Heliogab.  cap.  25. 
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ft  18  prolMilrfo  tbat  there  was  formerly  «  good  feundti* 
ticNi  fiwr  ikn  anabeit  of  citiMns  aaugved  to  any  iree  cify^ 
bMMilM  they  «o(teMd  for  a  diare  ui  tbe  govemmeodfc,  and 
tbere  wave  cxiact  n^patcara  leapt  of  them.  But  aa  Ifaa  mm^ 
ber  of  slaves  is  seldom  mentioned,  this  leaves  us  in  as  great 
UDoeitaiiity  as  ever  with  regard  to  tbe  {xq^iilpiiaaeas  even 
of  siagle  cities. 

.TJie  fivst  (M^  of  TlHK^dides  is»  in  iKQropinioii»  t^ 
mencement  of  real  history.    All  preceding  narrations  arct 
so  intermixed  with  fisd>le,  that  philosophers  o«|^t  to  abaft* 
don  them,  in  a  great  measurei  to  the  emboli  iqhrtlfnt  of 
poets  and  orators  *• 

With  regard  to  remoter  times,  tbe  numbers  of  jpei^lo 
assigned  are  oitoi  rkUeuloias,  and  lose  all  oredit  and  autho- 
rity. The  free  citizens  <of  Sybaans,  able  to  bear  arms,  and 
actually  drawa  out  in  battle,  weve  890,000,  They  en« 
countered  at  Siagra  with  100,000  citiaensof  Grotdna,  an« 
other  Greek  eity  contiguous  to  them,  and  were  defeated.-— 
This  is  Diodorus  Sicultis's^  accouol^  and  is  very  seriously 
insisted  on  by  diat  histonan.  Strabo  ^  also  mentiotts  the 
same  number  of  Sybarites. 

Diodortt  Sicidus  ^,  enumerating  the  inhabitants  of 
Agrigentum,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  Ibe  Carthaginians^ 
says  that  they  amounted  to  90,000  ddzeas,  200,000  stran- 
gersybesidea  slaveeb  who^  in  so  opt^dent  a  eity  as  he  re|>re- 
sents  it,  would  probably  be  at  least  as  namerous.  We 
must  remark,  that  the  women  and  the  children  are  not  Loh* 
duded;  and  that therefiMre,^pon die whc^e,  this  ci^  must 
have  contained  near  two  nuUions  of  inhabitants  K    And 

•  See  Nan  [EE.]  ^  Lib.  xii.  «  Lib.  wl         *  Lib.  ziii. 

*  Di<i»S^eB  Laotius  (in  vitm  Eapedoclis)  say^  that  Agi^ctttoiti  eontain* 
ed  onlj  800,000  inhabitants. 
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what  was  the  reMoaof  so  immoise  aa  iocresse?  They 
were  indostrioas  in  caltiyathigthe  neighbooriBg  fields^  sot 
exoeedfaig  a  small  English  county ;  and  lliey  traded  with 
Aeir  wine  and  oil  to  Afirica,  wfaidi  at  that  time  produced 
none  of  these  commodities. 

Ptdemyi  says  Theocritus*,  commands  S8»889  cities. 
I  suppose  the  singularity  of  the  number  was  the  reason  of 
assigning  it.  Diodorus  Siculus^  assigns  three  millions  of 
inhabitants  to  Egypt,  a  small  number :  But  then  he  makes 
ihe  number  of  cities  amount  to  18,000;  an  evid^it  cmt- 
tradiction. 

He  says  ^,  the  people  were  formerly  seven  millions.  Thus 
remote  times  are  always  most  etivied  and  admired. 

That  Xerxes's  army  was  extremely  numerous  I  can  rea- 
dily believe ;  both  firom  the  great  extent  of  his  empire, 
and  fiom  the  practice  among  the  eastern  nations  of  en- 
cumbering their  camp  with  a  superfluous  multitude:  But 
will  any  rational  man  cite  Herodotus's  wonderful  narrations 
as  any  authority  ?  There  is  something  very  rational,  I  own, 
in  Lyrias's^  argument  upon  this  subject  HadnotXerxes's 
army  been  incredibly  numerous,  says  he,  he  had  never 
made  a  bridge  over  tiie  Hellespont :  It  had  been  much 
easier  to  have  transported  his  men  ovier  so  short  a  passage 
with  die  numerous  shipping  of  which  he  was  master. 

Polybius  says  ^  that  the  Romans,  between  the  first  and 
second  Punic  wars,  being  threatened  with  an  invasion  from 
the  Gauls,  mustered  all  their  own  forces,  and  those  of  thdr 
allies,  and  found  them  amount  to  seven  hundred  thousand 
men  able  to  bear  arms ;  a  great  number  surely,  and  which, 
when  joined  to  the  slaves,  is  probably  not  less,  if  not  rather 

•  Idyll.  17,  fc  Uk  i.  •  IdylL  17. 

*  Orat  de  Fanebris.  •  Lib.  fi. 
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more,  than  that  extent  of  country  affords  at  present  *.  Tlie- 
enumeration  too  seems  to  have  been  made  with  some  ex- 
actness; and  Polybius  gives  us  the  detail  of  the  particuUrs. 
But  mi^t  not  the  number  be  magnified,  in  order  to  en* 
courage  the  people  ? 

Diodorus  Siculus  ^  makes  the  same  eonmeratjon  amount 
to  near  a  million.  These  variations  are  susfHcious.  He 
plainly  too  supposes,  that  Italy,  in  his  time,  was  not  so  po- 
polous ;  another  suspicious  circumstance.  For  who  can 
believe,  that  the  inhabitantsof  that  country  diminished  from 
the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war  to  that  of  the  triuimnraieif 

Julius  Caesar,  according  to  Appian  ^,  encountered  four 
millions  of  Grauls,  killed  one  million,  and  made  another 
milli<m  priaoners  ^«  Supposing  the  number  of  the  enemy's 
army  and  that  of  the  slain  could  be  exactly  assigned,  which 
never  is  possible ;  how  could  it  be  known  how  often  the 
same  men  returned  into  the  armies,  or  how  distinguish  the 
new  from  the  old  levied  soldiers  ?  No  attention  ought  ever 
to  be  given  to  such  loose,  exaggerated  calculations,  espe- 
cially where  the  author  does  not  tell  us  the  mediums  upon 
which  the  calculations  were  founded. 

Paterculus  ^  makes  the  number  of  Gauls  killed  by  Cassar 
amount  only  to  400,000 ;  a  more  probable  account,  and 
more  easily  reconciled  to  the' history  of  these  wars  given 
by  that  conqueror  himself  in  his  Commentaries  ^.  The 
most  bloody  of  his  battles  were  fought  against  the  Helvetii 
and  the  Germans. 

*  The  eountry  that  supplied  this  number  was  not  abore  a  third  of  Italy, 
Tiz.  the  Pope's  dominions,  Tuscany,  and  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples : 
But  perhaps  in  those  early  times  there  were  very  few  slaves,  except  in 
Rome,  or  the  great  dties.   '  ^  Lib.  li.  «  Celtica. 

'  Plutarch  (in  vita  C«s. )  makes  the  number  that  Caesar  fought  with  a- 
mount  to  three  millloiis ;  Julian  (in  Caesaribus)  to  two. 

•  Lib.  ii.  cap.  47.  '  See  Note  [FF.] 
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One  would  imi^e^  tliat  ei^erjr  eircmnfttaiice  of  Ibe  Ufc 
and  actions  of  Dionyfliiia  the  elder  laig^t  be  xq^eided  as 
authentic^  and  free  from  all  fiedniloas  exaggeration;  bolh 
because  he  lived  at  a  tiaie  when  letters  fiouiisbed  most  in 
Greece,  and  because  bis  chief  historian  was  FbilistiiSy  a 
man  allowed  to  be  of  great  genius,  and  who  was  a  courtier 
and  minister  of  that  prince.  But,  can  we  adfisii  that  be 
had  a  standing  army  of  lOO^OOD  Ibo^  10,000  horae^  and  a 
fleet  of  400  galleys^?  These,  we  may  observe,  wesemev* 
ceoary  forces,  and  subsisted  upon  pay^  like  our  aomues  in 
Europe;  lor  the  citizens  were  all  disarmed :  and  when  Dion 
afterwards  invaded  Sicily,  and  called  on  ius  countrymen 
(o  vindicate  their  liberty,  he  was  obliged  to  briii^  anna 
akmg  with  hisiy  which  he  distributed,  among  thoae  whs 
joined  him^.  In  a  state  where  agriculture  alone  flouriahesi 
there  may  be  many  inhdoitants ;  and  if  tfaeae  be  aU  armed 
and  disciplined,  a  great  force  may  be  called  out  ^K>n  oc- 
casion :  But  great  bodies  of  mercenary  troqps  can  neirar 
be  maintained,  without  either  great  trade  and  numerous 
manufiustures,  or  extensive  dominions.  The  United  Pro* 
vinces  never  were  masters  of  such  a  force  by  sea  and  land« 
as  that  which  is  said  to  bel<mg  to  Dionysius ;  yet  th^  pos- 
sess as  large  a  territory,  perfectly  well  cultivated,  and  have 
much  more  resources  firom  their  commerce  and  industry* 
Diodorus  Siculus  allows,  thajfc,  even  in  his  time,  the  army 
of  Dionysius  i^peared  incredible ;  that  is,  as  I  interpret  it^ 
was  entirely  a  fiction ;  and  the  opinion  arose  firom  the  ex* 
aggerated  flattery  of  the  courtiers,  and  perhaps  from  the 
vanity  and  policy  of  the  tyrant  himself. 

It  is  a  usual  fallacy,  to  consider  all  the  ages  of  antiquity 
as  one  period,  and  to  compute  the  numbers  oontwned  in 

•  Diod.  Sic.  lib,  K.  *  PlutMrh.  in  vita  Dionys. 
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the  gteat  cities  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  as  if  these 

_  « 

dties  had  been  all  contemporary.  The  Greek  colonies 
flourished  extremdy  in  Sicily  during  the  age  of  Alexander : 
But  in  Augustus's  time  they  were  so  decayed,  that  almost 
all  the  produce  of  that  fertile  island  was  consumed  in  Italy  "• 

Let  us  how  examine  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  as^ 
signed  to  particular  cities  in  antiquity;  and  omitting  the 
numbers  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  the  Egyptian  Thebes, 
let  us  confine  ourselyes  to  the  sphere  of  real  history,  to  the^ 
Grecian  and  Roman  states.  I  must  ovm,  the  more  I  cou* 
aider  this  subject,  the  more  am  I  inclined  to  scepticism 
with  regard  to  the  great  populousness  ascribed  to  ancient 
tones. 

Athens  is  said  by  Plato^  to  be  a  very  great  city;  and 
it  was  surely  the  greatest  of  all  the  Greek  ^  cities  except 
S^yracuse,  which  was  nearly  about  the  same  size  in  Thucy* 
dides^s  *  time,  and  afterwards  increased  beyotid  it  For 
Cicero  *  mentions  it  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  Greek  cities 
in  his  time ;  not  comprehending,  I  suppose,  either  Antioch 
or  Alexandria  under  that  denomination.  Athemeus  '  says^ 
diat  by  the  enumeration  of  Demetrius  Pbalereus,  there 
were  in  Athens  21,000  citizens,  10,000  strangers,  and 
400,000  slaves.  This  number  is  much  insisted  on  by  those 
whose  opinion  I  caU  in  question,  and  is  esteemed  a  funda- 
mental fact  to  their  purpose :  But,  in  my  opinion,  there  is 
no  point  of  criticism  more  certain,  than  that  Athenasus 

*  Strabo^  lib.  n.  ^  Apolog.  Socr. 

"  Argoe  seems  also  to  have  been  a  great  city ;  for  Lyaias  contentt  hinu 
ieir  with  saying  that  it  did  not  exceed  Athens.     Orat.  S4. 

*  lib.  vL     See  abo  Plutarch  in  vita  Nidss. 

*  Orat.  contn  Verrem>  lib.  W.  cip.  5S.  Slnbo,lib.n.fl«yB^  it  wm  twenty, 
two  miles  in  compass.  But  then  we  are  to  consider,  that  it  oontaiM  two 
harbours  witfaCn  it ;  one  of  whkh  was  a  rcry  large  one,  and  night  be  re- 
garded  as  a  kind  of  bay.  f  Ubk  tI  cap.  sa 
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aod  Ctesic^Sjt  whom  he  quotes,  Are  here  mistaken^  and  that 
t]^  aumber  of  slaves  by  at  leasl^  aiigiwnted  by  a  whole 
cyphefi  add  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  niorathaa  40^000. 
.  JFSrMk  When  the  uiunberof  citkensissaid  to  be  21|00(l 
l^  Atlien^dus  *i  mea  fidl  of  i^  are  only  uaderstpod.  Foty 
L  Herodotus  says^  that  Aristi^;ora%  fmbawfiidog  from  the 
lomaiMi  fouad  it  harder  to  deceive  one  Spartan  than  SO^OM 
^tbeniims;  meaiihigi  ua  a  loose  wu^  the  whqte  Bt^t%  sup- 
posed to  be  met  in  tae  popular  a8$em)ily»  eududii^  the 
women  and  children.  2»  Hiui^dides  ^  saysi  Ijhat  maldnf 
aUowanee  for  all  the  absentees  in  the  fleets  army^  ganpsM% 
ipd  for  people  employed  in  their  private  a&irsi  ^o  Athe- 
nian assembly  never  rose  to  five  thousand.  8.  Thefbrcei^ 
enumerated  by  the  same  historian  ^,  being  all  citiaen%  and 
amounting  to  IS^OOO  heavy«armed  infantry^  prove  the  sa^e 
method  of  calculation^  as  also  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Greek 
historians)  who  always  understand  men  of  full  age  wbm 
they  assign  the  number  of  citizens  in  any  republic.  Now, 
tibese  being  but  the  fourth  of  the  inhabitants,  the  fi-ee  Athe- 
nians were  by  this  account  84,000;  the  stranger%  40^000; 
and  the  slaves,  calculating  by  the  smaller  number)  and  al* 
lowing  that  they  married  and  propagated  at  the  same  rato 
with  freemen,  were  160,000 ;  and  the  whole  of  the  inha« 
bitants  1^84,000;  a  number  surely  large  enough*  The 
other  number,  1,720,000,  makes  Athens  larger  than  Lpn-* 
don  and  Paris  united. 
Secondly,  There  were  but  10,000  houses  in  Athens  \ 
7%tn%,  Though  the  extent  of  the  walls,  as  given  us  by 
Thucydides  ^  be  great,  (to  wit  eighteen  miles,  beside  the 

*  DenottenM  MUgnt  S(V0OO;  conm  AdiMig. 

**  lib.  V,  «U>«vliL 

.   '  JLiU  IL     Oiodarut  aieidiit'A  sccmtnt  fttfeMlj  sgreM,  Mb.  xii.   • 

•  Xenopbon  Mem.  lib.  ii.  '  Lib.  U. 
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€eBrcoB8t) :  Yet  Xeno^oB  *  says  there  was  mudb  waste 
ground  withn  the  walla.  Thajr  seem  toideeil  to  have  join- 
ed four  distin<jt  bM  separate  cities  ^« 

MourMffy  No  mkorrectkni  of  the  sUiYea^  or  auaqpieioii  of 
insiirreeticD,  is  er^  mADtioiied  by  l^toriail9»  exoept  one 
€oo9motioii  elf  the  mhien  ^* 

f^^ifyj  Hie  treatBient  of  slates  by  the  Athettiaos  Is  said 
by  XenophonS  cuid  Demoathenes%  and  Plaotus^  to  hate 
been  extremely  gentle  and  indulgent :  Whidi  could  never 
have  been  the  case»  had  fhe  diquropdrtion  been  twenQr  to 
one.  Th»  disim>portion  is  not  so  great  in  any  of  our  co- 
lonies; yet  am  ^^  obliged  to  exercise  a  rigorous  and  milir 
tary  goveniment  over  the  negroes. 

Sia^fyi  No  man  is  ever  esteemed  Heh  for  poa^saiag 
^liat  may  be  reckoned  an  equal  distributioffii  of  property  in 
Aliyoofattry,  0TerentripiearquadhipIethfttweal&«  Thus 
every  person  m  England  is  computed  by  some  to  spend 
sfaepenoe  a-day ;  yet  is  he  esteemed  but  poor  wh0  baa  five 
times  tbut  sum.  Now  Timardius  is  said  by  ^sohines  k  to 
have  been  left  in  easy  eircsnatances ;  but  be  was  master 
only  of  ten  slaves  employed  in  manu&cturea*  Lysias  and 
^is  brother,  two  strangers,  were  proscribed  by  the  thirty 
for  their  great  riches ;  though  they  had  but  sixty  a-piece** : 
Demosthenes  was  left  very  rich  by  his  father  i  yet  be  had 
no  more  than  fifty-two  slaves  *•  His  work4iOBse^  of  twen- 
ty cabinetp-makers,  is  said  to  be  a  very  consid^erabl^  menu- 
factory  ^ 

SedeaMlfy  Dur^ig  the  Decdian  war,  ae  the  Greek  his- 
torians call  it,  20,000  slaves  deserted,  and  brouf^  the 

•  De  Ratione  Red.  *>  See  N«n  [GO.]  '  Athen.  lib.  yi. 

*  De  Rep.  Atiien.  •  Mfip.  9.  '  Sdclufe 

■  Onifem  tlmafeh.  ^  Onrt.  II.  A  Gontril  Apbob. 
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Athenians  to  great  distress,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides^ 
This  could  not  have  happened  had  they  been  only  the 
twentieth  part     The  best  slaves  would  not  desert. 

EiffkAfyj  Xenophon^  proposes  a  scheme  for  mainti^in- 
!ng  by  the  public  10,000  slaves :  And  that  so  great  a  num- 
ber may  possibly  be  supported,  any  one  will  be  convinced, 
says  he,  who  considers  the  numbers  we  possessed  before 
the  Decelian  war ;  a  way  of  speaking  altogether  incom- 
patible with  the  larger  number  of  Athenssus. 

Ninthfyf  The  whole  census  of  the  state  of  Athens  was  less 
than  6000  talents.  And  though  numbers  in  ancient  ma- 
nuscripts be  often  suspected  by  critics,  yet  this  is  unexcep- 
tionable; both  because  Demosthenes  %  who  gives  it,  gives 
also  the  detail,  which  checks  him ;  and  because  Polybius^ 
assigns  the  same  number,  and  reasons  upon  it.  Now,  the 
most  vulgar  slave  could  yield  by  his  labour  an  obolus  a-day, 
over  and  above  his  maintenance,  as  we  learn  from  Xeno- 
phon%  who  says,  that  Nicias's  overseer  paid  his  master  so 
much  for  slaves,  whom  he  employed  in  mines.  If  you  will 
take  the  pains  to  estimate  an  obolus  a-day,  and  the  slaves 
at  400,000,  computing  only  at  four  years'  purchase,  you 
will  find  the  sum  above  12,000  talents;  even  though  allow- 
ance be  made  for  the  great  number  of  holidays  in  Athens. 
Besides,  many  of  the  slaves  would  have  a  much  greater  va- 
lue from  their  art  The  lowest  that  Demosthenes  estimates 
any  of  his  ^  father's  slaves  is  two  minas  a-head.  And  up- 
on this  supposition,  it  is  a  little  difficult,  I  confess,  to  re- 
conche  even  the  number  of  40,000  slaves  with  the  census 
of  6000  talents. 

TerUhfy^  Chios  is  said  by  Thucydides*  to  contain  more 


»  Lib.  vfl.    ' 

■*  De  Rat.  Red. 

«  D»CU«ibi». 

«  Lib.  ii.  cap.  69. 

«  De  Rat.  Rad. 

CoDtra  Aphobum. 

8  Lib.  Till. 

! 
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slaves  than  any  Crreek  city,  except  Sparta.  Sparta  thea 
had  more  than  Athens,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ci- 
tizens. The  l^>artans  were  9000  in  the  town,  30,000  in 
die  country  *•  The  male  slaves,  therefore,  of  full  age,  must 
have  been  more  than  780,000;  the.  whole  more  than 
S>  120^000;  a  number  impossible  to  be  maintained  in  a 
narrow  barren  country,  such  as  Laconia,  which  bad  no 
trade.  Had  the  Helotes  been  so  very  numerous,  the  mur- 
der of  2000,  mentioned  by  Thucydides  \  would  have  irrir 
tated  them  without  weakening  them. 

Besides,  we  are  to  consider,  that  the  number  assigned 
by  Atbepseus  S  whatever  it  is,  comprehends  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Attica,  as  weU  as  those  of  Athens.  The  Athe«- 
nianis  aifected  9Quch  a  country  life,  as  we  learn  from  Thu- 
cydides ^ ;  and  when  they  were  all  chased  into  town,  by  the 
invasion  of  their  territory  during  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
the  city  waa  not  able  to  contain,  them ;  and  they  were  obr 
liged  to  lie  in  the  porticos,  temples,  and  even  streets,  for 
-want  of  lodging  ^. 

The  same  remark  is  to  be  ext^ded  to  all  the  other 
Greek  cities ;  and  when  the  number  of  citizens  is  assign- 
ed, we  must  always  understand  it  to  comprehend  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbouring  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
city*  Yet  even  with  tliis  allowance,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Greece  was  a  p<^ulous  country,  and  exceeded  what 
we  could  imagine  concerning  so  narrow  a  territory,  natu- 
rally not  very  fertile,  and  which  drew  no  supplies  of  com 

*  Plutarch,  in  vita  hyturg.  ^  lib.  iv. 

«  The  aame  author  afllrms,  that  Corinth  had  once  460,000  bUtm  ;  JEgina 
470,00a  But  the  foregoing  arguments  hold  stronger  against  these  iacts, 
which  are  indeed  entirely  absurd  and  impossible.  It  is  howerer  remarkable 
that  Atfaensras  cites  so  great  an  authority  as  Aristotle  for  this  last  Act : 
And  the  schoUast  on  Pindar  mentions  the  same  number  of  slaves  in  JIgina. 

«  Lib.  iL  «  iThucyd.  lib.  iL 
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from  other  places.  For,  exoepting  Athens,  whkh  tred^ 
to  Pontus  for  that  ooromodity,  the  other  cities  se^pi  to 
have  subsisted  dncflj  from  their  Beighbouring  territory  *• 
.  Rhodes  is  weUknoirB  to  have  been  a  city  of  evte^sive 
eommercey  and  of  great  fame  and  splendour;  yet  it  cwh 
tained  only  6000  citiaens  able  to  bear  an»s  when  it  was 
besieged  by  Demetrius  ^. 

Thebes  was  always  one  of  the  capital  dties  of  Greeee*; 
but  the  nmnber  of  its  eUizens  exceeded  not  those  of 
Rhodes  ^.  Fhliasia  is  said  to  be  a  small  city  by  X^o« 
{dum  %  yet  we  find  diat  it  contained  6000  citiaens  '.  I 
pretend  not  to  reeoncile  these  tvnofiusts.  Perfa^)sXeno* 
piion  calls  Phliasia  a  small  toini»  because  it  milde  bttt  a 
small  figure  inGraeee^  and  maintained  oely  fc  qubordigalie 
aUance  witli  Sparta;  ot  perhaps  the  country^  bdoDging 
to  it,  was  extensive^  and  most  of  tbe  cttisens  ^ere  enkploy* 
ed  in  the  cultivation  of  k,  and  dwcdt  in  the  neighbouring 
Tillages. 

Mantinea  was  equal  to  any  city  in  Arcadia  ^«  Conse- 
quently  it  was  equal  to  Megalopolis,  which  was  fifty  ata- 
xia, or  six  miles  and  a  quarter  in  drcuAifereiiae  ^.  But 
Mantinea  had  cmly  8000  dtbaGos  K  The  Of  eek  citjes, 
therefore,  contained  often  fields  and  gardens,  together  widi 
the  houses ;  and  we  cannot  judge  of  them  fay  the  extent  of 
iheir  wails.  Athens  contemed  no  more  than  lO^OOO 
homes;  yet  its  walk,  with  the  se»-coast,  wiere  above  twen- 
tj  miles  in  extent  Syracuse  was  twenty-two  miles  in  cir- 
cumference ;  yet  was  ever  scarcely  spoken  of  by  the  an- 

•  Soe  KoKs  [HIL]  k  JDiod.  Sis.  Ub.  xx. 

•  Itocr.  ptfifig.  '  Set  Kou  [fL] 

•  Hilt  Gmc.  Jib.  vii.  ^  Id.  Ub.  fU. 

f  Polj*.  lib.  H.  h  Polyb.  lib.  ix.  cap.  SO. 

^  Lj^fifWy  Dm*.  S4. 
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cittiiflP  as  nore  populoiif  tban  A^eas.  Babylon  was  a 
a^pare  of  fiftMiSiiles^oirsiKtyiailes  in  circuit;  butitcon^* 
tiaiaed  laif;a  cultivated  fields  and  indosures,  as  we  leam 
ifom  IPiiaif.  Though  Aiu^<ui'<b^  ^'^^  v^  ^^  miles  in 
circumfarmce  ^j  the  drouit  of  all  the  diivteen  divisions  of 
ftoma,  taken  apart,  according  to  Publins  Victor,  vas  6n« 
tj  about  IbrQr-tkree  miles.  When  an  enemy  invaded  die 
country,  all  the  inhabitants  retired  vithin  the  walls  of  tbe 
ancient  cities,  with  their  cattle  and  furniture,  and  instru- 
menta  of  husbandry ;  fmd  the  great  h^g^t  to  which  the 
walls  were  raised,  aiabl^^  small  number  to  defend  thcmr 
with  feciUty* 

G^arta,  says  Xoiophon^  is  one  of  die  cities*  of  Ghroeea 
tfiat  has  tlie  fewest  inhabitants.  Yet  Polybiils  *  laystliat  i^ 
was  fiMPQr-elght  sUufia  in  eircumferenoe,  and  was  round*  ' 

All  the  MuAkm  able  to  bear  arms  in  Antipater's  tiq^ 
deducting  scxne  few  garrisons,  w^pe  bat  10,Md  men  (>• 

PolylMUS  *  teUs  us^  that  the  Achaean  league  in^t,  with-> 
cfut  any  laoMiv^tfaee,  march  90  or  4pO,OM  men  t  And 
&is  aeooimt  seems  probable ;  ^r  that  league  comprehend- 
ed die  gpeater  part  of  Pdopobnesus.  Yet  Fausanius  ^ 
cpei&ing  cl  the  same  period,  says^  that  4}  die  Achae^ns 
able  to  bear  arms,  ev^  when  si^veral  manumitted  slaves 
were  joined  to  them,  did  not  aw>uttt  to  15,000. 

^Sht  Tb^ssalians,  till'  their  final  conquest  by  the  Ro^ 
mans,  were,  in  all  ages,  turbul^pst,  fecttons,  seditibus^^dis* 
orderly  ^  It  is  poC  therefore  naitaral  to  suppose  that  this 
part  ^Greece  ^bounded  mncli  in  people. 

*    *  Vopiscus  in  vita  AureL 

^  De  Rep.  Laoed.    Hiis  paange  is  not  easily  reconciled  with  tliat  of  Flul 
tarcfa  abore^  who  flaya  that  Sparta  bad  SOOO  ^lisena. 

•  Poljb.  fib.  is.  ca^  ^z.  '  Diod.  Sic.  ZTiii. 

*  Legat.  '  In  Achatcis. 
'  Tit  Lir.  lib.  xxiir,  cap.  51.     Plato  in'  Critone. 
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We  art  told  by  Thucydides  %  that  the  part  of  Pelopcm* 
nesus,  adjoining  to  Pylos,  was  desert  and  oncaltivataL 
Herodotns  says  \  that  Macedonia  was  lull  of  lions  and 
wild  bulls ;  animals  which  can  only  inhabit  vast  unpeo]pled. 
forests.    These  were  the  two  ^itremities  of  Greece. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus,  of  aU  ages»  sexes,  and 
conditions,  who  were  sold  by  Paulus  .Smilins,  amounted 
mily  to  150,000  ^«  Yet  Epirus  might  be  double  the  ex- 
tent of  Yorkshire* 

Justin  ^  tells  us,  that  when  Philip  of  Macedon  was  de-» 
dared  head  of  the  Greek  confederacy,  he  called  a  ccmgreps 
of  all  the  states,  except  the  Lacedemonians,  who  refused 
to  concur ;  and  he  found  the  force  of  the  whole,  upon 
computation,  to  amount  to  S00,000  infantry  and  15,00Q 
cavalry.  This  must  be  understood  to  be  all  the  citizem 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  For  as  the  Greek  republics 
maintained  no  mercenary  forces,  and  hiA  no  militia  dis^ 
tinct  from  the  wh<4e  body  of  citizens,  it  is  not  conceivable 
what  pth^  medium  there  could  be  of  computation.  That 
such  an  anny  could  ever,  by  Greece,  be  brought  into  the 
field,  and  be  maintained  there,  is  contrary  to  all  history. 
Upon  this  supposition,  therefore,  we  may  thus  reas^iu 
The  free  Greeks  of  all  ages  and  sexes  were  860,000.  The 
slaves,  estimating  them  by  the  number  of  Athenian  slaves 
as  above,  who  seldom  married  or  had  families,  were  double 
the  male  citisens  of  full  age,  to  wit,  430,000.  And  all  the 
inhabitants  of  ancient  Greece,  excepting  Lucopia,  were 
about  one  million  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand : .  No 
mighty  number,  nor  exceeding  what  may  be  found  ^t  pre- 
sent in  Scotland,  a  country  of  not  much  greater  extent, 
and  very  indifferently  peopled. 

» 

«  •  m 

•  Lib.  vii,  *  Lib.  rit 

•  Tit.  Lit.  lib.  zW.  cap.  54.  '  Lib.  ix.  cap.  S. 
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We  may  now  consider  the  numbers  of  people  in  Romd 
and  Italy,  and  collect  all  the  lights  afforded  lis  by  scattered 
passages  in  ancient  authors.  We  shall  find,  upon  the 
wli<rie^  a  great  difficulty  in  fixing  any  opinion  on  that 
head;  and  no  reason  to  support  those  exaggerated  calcu- 
ladons  so  much  insisted  on  by  modem  writers. 

Dionyaus  Hallicamassieus  *  says,  that  the  ancient  walls 
<^  Borne  were  nearly  of  the  same  compass  with  those  of 
Athens,  but  that  the  suburbs  ran  out  to  a  great  extent ; 
and  it  was  difficult  to  tell  where  the  town  ended  or  the 
country  b^;an«  In  some  places  of  Rome,  it  appears,  fi^om 
the  same  author**,  from  Juvenal  %  and  fi*om  other  ancient 
writers  <*,  that  the  houses  were  Ugh,  and  families  lived  in 
septtrate  stdries,  oiie  above  another :  But  it  is  probable 
that  tiiese  were  only  the  poorer  dtu^ns,  and  only  in  some 
few  streets.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  younger  Pliny's  ^ 
liccouftt  of  his  owh  house^  and'  firom  BartoU's  plans  of  an- 
cient buildings^  the  men  of  quality  had  very  spacious  pa- 
laces :  and  their  buildings  were  like  the  Chinese  houses  at 
this  day,  where  each  apartment  is  separated  from  the  rest^ 
and  risto  no  higher  than  a  single  story.  To  which  if  we 
add,  that  the  A<mian  nobility  much  affected  extensive  por* 
titoes,  and  even  wteds  ^  in  town^  we-  may  pethaps  aKow 
Vossius,  (though  there  is  no  manner  of  r^asto  for  it)  tp 
read  the  famous  passage  of  the  elder  Hiny  '  his  own  way, 
without  admitting  the  extravagant  consequences  which  he 
draws  firom  it 
.    The  number  of  citSzieits  who  received  com  by  the  public 

*  lib.  iv.  ^  liU  z.  '  Satyr,  iii.  L  869,  270.  . 

*  Sm  Non  [KK.]  •  See  *Not»[LL.3 

'  VitruT.  lib.  ir.  cap.  1 1.    Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xi.  ca^  3,  Suelon.  in  fita 
Octar.  cap.  72,  &c. 
f  S«e  Notb  [MM.] 
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distribiitkNi  in  the  tim  of  Augustus  was  two  hundred 
dHnuand*.  This  cme  woald  estoem  a  pretty  osctain^ 
gEound  of  calouletion ;  yet  it  is  sttended  with  suck  civ*' 
cnmstances  as  throw  us  back  into  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

Did  the  poorer  dtieens  only  rcoeive  the  distributiea? 
It  was  calculated,  to  be  sure,  chiefly  for  thdr  benefit.  But 
it  i^ipears  from  a  passage  in  Cicero  ^  that  the  zkh  might 
also  take  their  portion,  and  that  k  was  esteemed  no  re-* 
proach  in  them  to  ipply  for  it* 

To  whom  was  die  com  gi^en;  whether  only  to  head# 
of  families,  or  to  every  man,  woman  andchild  ?  Tl^e  pav^ 
tion  every  month  was  fore  modKi  to  eaeh  "^  (about  five-sixthe 
ofabushel).  Thiswastooliftdeforafianily,  ondtoorauch 
for  an  individuaL  A  very  accurate  antiquary  <*,  thenibre^ 
infers,  that  k  was  given  to  every  man  offottaget  But  he 
allows  the  nwtter  to  be  mioertmn; 

Was  k  striedy  inqnnred^  whether  the  daimanC  lived 
wi^^  the  predncts  of  Rome?  or  wask  suQcienO  thai;  he 
presented  hunself  at  the  monthly  distribution  ?  Thb  last 
seems  more  probable  *• 

Were  (here  no  ftiae  claimants  ?  We  $te  tM  ^  thai 
CsB^ar  scmek  off  at  onee  119,000,  who  had  erejk  fak 
^rilfcout  a  )ust  tHl^ ;  «nd  it  is  very  Utde  pl^obable  that  b^ 
Mnedled  dl  abases. 

*  Kx  fnonuiiunt.  Ancyr.  ^  Tuic,  Qjl^nt•  lib,  iiL  cap.  48, 

e  licinius  apud  Sallust  fiist  Frag.  lib.  iiL 
*■  moolana  Hortenaiiia  De  Be  Fnunentaria  RomaiL  - 
•"■M>ftaJ»tfaapa>pi»tisMBdifromeiilrtnitfnaM|  Ahgittat  drfain- 
ed  tha  diatribtttioik  of  eora  to  be  made  onlj  tfaiiea  a^yaar:  Bnt  tba  people 
Snfing  the  montlilf  diatiilmtioiu  mora  comrcBient  (aa  preaertliigy  I  sop* 
poiCb  a  more  v^^idar  eeoiiomy  in  their  fiunily,)  de^red  to  haye  tfacm  re- 
itorcd.     Sueton.  August  cap.  40.  Had  not  some  o/tfae  people  comefiom 
eome  distance  for  their  com,  Augustna's  precaution  seems  supeHfuous. 
'  Sucton.  in  JuL  cap.  41. 
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Bat  lastly^  wliat  propordon  of  skfitfl  uut  we  aisigato 
tiiefle  dtixeiis  ?  Tbis  is  the  inost  fftfifa»w^i|  qoftfltioi)^  an^ 
the  most  uneertaiiu  It  it  Tery  doubtful  wheAer  Atbant 
caa  be  establisked  as  «  rule  for  Roaie.  Pei^apstbeAAe- 
nianskad  aaore  slaves,  becaase  th^  eatq^lo^ned  then  iama^ 
niifiurtures,  ibr  which  a  capital  dtj,  like  Renei  saesis  not 
so  proper*  Periiaps,  09  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  had 
more  slaves  on  aeconirt  of  their  superior  Inxary  and  rkkes. 

There  were  exact  bills  of  mortality  kept  at  Rome;  but 
no  ancient  author  has  given  us  tlie  number  of  burials,  ex* 
cqpt  Suetonius  S  1^10  teUs  us,  that  in  one  season  there  were 
80,000  names  carried  to  tbe  temple  of  Libetina :  But  this 
was  during  a  plague,  which  can  aflSnrd  nocertski  fiEumda* 
tkm  fcMT  any  infereaee. 

The  pubttc  com,  thoi^h  disttiboted  oidy  to  900,000  ci* 
tiaens,  afiected  ▼ery  condciarably  the  whole  agricultore  of 
Ita]y  ^ ;  a  fact  nowise  re€onoiledi>le  to  some  modem  eidsg^ 
gerations  widii  regard  to  the  inhidntants  of  that  eppntry. 

The  best  ground  of  coojeoture  I  can  find  oenicemingthe 
grealness  of  ancient  Rome  is  tlw  s  We  are  told  by  Heio- 
diap  S  that  Antioch  and  Alexandria  weie  vwy  Etde  iup 
;(eripr  to  Roiae.  It  aiqpears from  Diodorms  fiicuhisf^,  tibat 
ona  straigkt  staeet  pf  Alexandria,  seadittig  from  gat^  to 
gate^  was  five  mOes  ki|ig;  sbkI  as  Alexandria  iaaa  miidi 
more  extended  in  Imigth  than  bmidth,  it  seems  to  hfive 
been  a  cky  nearly  (Qf  the  bulk  of  Paris  ^ ;  and  Rome  might 
be  about  the  sise  of  Lopidon. 

There  lived  in  Alexandria,  in  Diodorus  Siculus's  time  ^ 
800,000  free  people,  comprehending^  I  suppose,  women  and 

*  In  Tita  Neronii.  ^  Suetoiu  Aug*  cipt  4S. 

*  Lib.  IT.  cap.  5*  *  lib.  zvii. 

*  8m  N«n  [KK.]  '  Ub.  r^ 
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childrai*.  Bai  what  number  of  slaves  ?  Had  we  any  just 
ground  to  fix  these  at  an  equal  number  with  the  free  in-r 
habitants,  it  would  favour  the  foregoing  computation. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Herodian  which  is  a  little  surpri* 
sing.  He  says  positively,  that  the  palace  of  the  Emperor 
was  as  large  as  all  the  rest  of  the  city^.  This  was  Nero's 
goldtti  house,  which  is  indeed  represented  by  Suetonius  ^ 
and  Pliny  as  of  an  enormous  extent  ^ ;  but  no  power  of 
imagination  can  make  us  conceive  it  to  bear  any  propor- 
tion to  such  a  citfr  as  London* 

'  We  may  observe,  had  the  historian  been  relating  Nero's 
extravagance,  and  had  he  made  use  of  such  an  expression  j 
it  would  have  h^d  much  less  weight;  these  rhetorical  ex« 
aggerations  being  so  apt  to  creep  into  an  author^s  style, 
«ven  when  the  most  chaste  and'correct.  But  It  is  mention- 
ed by  Herodian  only  by  the  bye,  in  relating  the  quarrels 
•between  Geta  and  Caracalla. 
.  It  i^pears  fixxn  ^e  same  historian  %  that  there  was  then 
much  land  uncultivated,  and  put  to  ho.  manner  of  use ; 
and  he  ascribes  it  as  a  great  praise  to  Pertiiiax»  that  he 
allowed  every  one  to  take  stick  land,  either  in'  Italy  or 
elsewhere,  and  cultivate  it  as  he  pleased,,  without  paying 
any  taxes.  .Lmda  wieukkaiied^  and  put  to  no  tnamer  qf 
icae  /  This  is  not  he&rd  of  m  a^y  part  of  Christendom,  ex- 
cept in  some  remote  parts  of  Hungary,  as  I  have  been  in- 
ibrmed :  And  surely  it  corresponds  very  ill  with  that  idea  of 
the  extreme  populousness  of  antiquity  so  niuch  insisted  oi). 

*  He  m%  fAiv^f#«|  not  v'>^TtUy  which  last  expression  must  have  been 
understood  of  citizens  alone,  and  grown  men. 

^  Ub.  iv.  cap.  1.  «'««iK  «'«Ai«(.  Politian  interprets  it,  *'  aedibus  mi\jo- 
ribus  etiani  reUqua  uAe.*' 

«  See  Non  [OO.]  • 

'  Plinius,  lib.  zxxvL  cap.  15.  "  Bis  vidimus  urbetn  toiam  dngi  doioibua 
«*  princtpum,  Caii  ac  Neronis." 

•  Ub.  11.  cap,  15. 
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We.leam  from  Vbpisciiar  *,  that  there  waa  even  ia  £iru^ 
jria  mudi  fertile  land'uncultivated^  vhicb  the  emperar  Au* 
relian  intended  to  convert  into  yineyard«»  in  order  to  finr*- 
nii^  the  Roman  people  With  a  gratuitous  distribution  of 
wine;  a  very  proper  expedient  f<Mr  depopulatiiig. still &r» 
ther  that  capital)  and  all  die  neighbouring;  teririlxxries. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to.taki^  notice  of  theaccount  which 
Polybius^  gives  of  the  great  herds  of  swine  to  be  met  with 
in  Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  as  well  as  in  Gxceoa,  and  of 
the  method  of  feeding  them  which  was  then  practised. 
<<  There  are  great  hbrds  of  swine^^':  says  k^  ^  thcon^g^ut 
*'  all  Italy»  particulariy  in  former  tones,  througb  Etruria 
f<  and  Cisalpine  GauL  And  a  herd  frequently  consists  of 
^^  a  thonstod  or  mone  fawine.  Whto  onecif  these  heeds  hi 
<^  feeding  meets  with  andther,  they  mix  together ;  and  the 
<<  swine-herds  have  no  otlier  expedient  for  sqmrating  them 
<<  than  to  go  to  diffiearent  quarters^  where  they  sound  their 
^  horn ;  and  thee^  animals^  beii^  accnstoniied  to  that  sigv 
<*  nal,  run  immediately  each  to  the  horn  of  hb  own  keep^ 
'«*  en  Whereas  in  Greece,  if  the  herds  of  swine  happen 
>^  to  mix  in  the  forests^  he  who  has  the  greater  flock  takes 
<<  cunningly  the  opportunity  of  driving  all  away.  And 
.'<  thieves  are  very  apt  to  purloin  the  straggling  hogs, 
-<^  which  have . wandered  to  a  great  dirtance  from  their 
^<  keeper  in  search  of  food/' 

May  we  hot  infer,  frotai  this  account,  that  the  north  of 
Italy,  as  wdl  as  Greece,  was  then  much  less  peopled^  and 
worse  cultivated  than  at  present  ?  How  could  these  vast 
herds  be  fed  in  a  countiry  so  fiiU  of  indosures,  so  improved 
by  agriculture,  so  divided  by  farms,  so  planted  with  vines 
and  com  intermingled  together  ?  I  must  confess,  that  Po- 

»  In  Aurelian,  cap.  48.  ^  Lib.  xii  cmp.  2. 
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lybids'fl  mkrtkai  ka*  more  the  air  of  that  eoohoaiy  which  is 
tobenielirithiiioar  AmencaitoolGnies,  ihaiititefliaiiage- 
iMtii<yf  an  Ekvopean  oomntry* 

We  iMtttirichAreflectiai  in  Ariatcde'a*  Ethict,  tviiiok 
«Bema  imsttMiiiiitabb  on  atiy  siqBpoaitioii,  and  by  proring 
too.mixli  in  fiivour  id  oar  pa^eaeDt  reasonings  may  be 
Aonght  reatty  to  prore  nothing.  That  phSoaopher^  treat- 
Aig  of  frwhdibip,  and  otaMrving,  liiat  Ak  rdbtion  ought 
a»hher  to  be  <k)Oftraded  to  a  Tery  few,  noreKtended  over 
A  grtnti^ultitiide,  illaatrates  his  opinion  l^  the  fidlowin^ 
argiaafent  s  ^  Jn  like  nuomer,^  says  fae^  **  n$  u  dty  eannot 
^  subsist  if  it  eitber  haw  so  few  inhabitams  aa  tet^  or  so 
M  nHOsy  ns  a  hondred  thaosand;  so  is  iheite  a  medioerity 
^  reqnired  in  tl»  nusber  of  finends;  and  yon  deeOroy  the 
«<  essence  cf  fideHdahip.by  running  iikto  elAet  nxtrenie.'' 
WImiI  iaipqeribkthata<4^caino(»taBiakaiidredthi>i^ 
sand  uihabifiBnts  i  Had  Aristolle  never  seen  nor  heaxd  df 
a  d^  80  popnlena  ?  Tfaim  I  miiitoiwn,  passes  n^con^nre^ 
•hesMton^ 

Fluiy  ^  tells  us,  that  Sdeaci%  the  «eat  of  the  Greek  em- 
jrire  in  the  East,  was  reported  to  contain  600^0  people. 
Catthage  is  taid  by  Strabo  «  to  have  contained  900^Q00« 
Tlw  inhabitanlir  of  ¥ekm  fsrt  not  muck  mom  mnnerou^ 
London^. Paris,  and  Constsaitiilople,  mayr  admit  ef  neariy 
the  same  computation ;  at  least,  the  two  hitter  cities  do  not 
asdaed  it  Rome^  Alexandria,  Antioch,  we  hare  aheady 
apoken  o£  From  the  experienee  of  past  and  present  ages, 
one  might  ckn^eeture  that  there  is^ »  kind  of  impossibility 
that  any  city  coold  erer  rise  much  beyond  this  proportion. 
Wliedier  the  grabdeur  of  a  city  be  feundbd  on  oonnwrce 

•  Lib.  ix.  cap.  10.    His  expression  is  wf^^tnrt,  not  ynXtnif,  inhabiunt, 
not  citisen.  * 

*  Lib.  vi.  28.  c  |j|,,  x^y. 
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or  m  empii^  there  seem  to  be  inTinoihle  obptacles  wUdi 
preveDt  its  &rtlier  progress*  The  seets  of  vest  ochmuw 
^e%  by  mtroduoiiig  eactravi^geM  hoakj^  iinregalar  sob** 
pense^  idle&esSy  depeadoHiei  and  fidse  ideas  of  rank  aad 
si|perioriQr».  ai^  iiQptopw  Ibr  oomoHsrce*  Exfeensrre  ooso^ 
meree  chepte  itself  by  raung  the  price  of  aU  labour  a&d 
eommodlties.  Whep  a  grtet  ootart  engages  the  attend* 
ance  of  a  numerous  nobility,  possessed  of  oyergraml  &i^ 
tunes,  the  middlinggentry  remain  in  their  provincial  towns, 
where  they  ca!n  make  a  figure  on  a  moderate  inciome.  And 
if  the  dominions  of  a  state  arrive  at  an  enormous  size^  there 
necessarily  arise  mai^  ^itidi,  in  Ihe  lisriioter  pnmildes^ 
whitber  |dl  the  inbabitanls^  exeept  a  few  eoartMfS|  repair 
for  education^  fovtitn^  aild  dtiiuseoilntS  London,  fay 
uniting  extensive  owmlerbe  tod  ttaiddfing  empire  has  per^ 
bsps  arrived  at  a  greatnciss  wbilli  na  city  wiU  ever  be  abte 
to  exceed* 

Choose  Dover  or  Calais  f<Nr  h  centra :  Draw  a  circle  of 
two  hundred  miles  raditis:  Yom  comprdiend  London, 
Pari%  the  Netherhmd^^the  United  Provinces^  and  some  of 
the  best  cidtivaled  pai:ls  of  Fiteice  and  England,  Itmay 
safcj^,  I  thinks  be  affirmed,  that  no  spot  of  ground  can  be 
found,  in  antiquity^  of  equal  extent^  which  contafaied  near 
so  many  great  and  p^puldns  ciCiesi  and  was  so  stodced  with 
ridies  and  inhabitants^ 

To  balance,  in  both  periods,  the  states  which  poisessal 
most  art,  knowledge^  dvUity,  Imd  ihe  best  police^  seems 
4he  truest  qiethod  o(  comparison. 

It  is  an  observatim  of  L'abb^  du  Bos,  that  Italy  is 

*  Such  were  Alexandria,  Antiocby  Carthage^  Epbesnsy  Lyons,  &c.  in  tlie 
ftdinan  empire.  Such  are  even  Boardeaux,  Ilioiiloiue»  DijoDy  Rennet, 
Bouen,  Aix,  &c.  in  France ;  Dublto,  Edinburgh,  York,  in  the  British  do- 
ndnions. 
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warmer  at  pretent  than  it  was  in  ancient  times.  *<  The 
^  annals  of  Rome  tdl  as,**  says  he»  ^  that  in  the  year  4p80 
^  ab  U«  C.  Che  winter  was  ao  severe  that  it  destroyed  the 
*  trees.  The  Tyber  froce  in  Rome,  and  the  ground  was 
<<  eoTered  with  snow  for  forty  days.  When  Juyend*  de* 
^  scribes  a  soperstitioas  wwuan,  he  represents  her  as  break* 
(c  jng  the  ice  of  tbe  Tyber,  that  she  might  perform  her 
^.  ablutkms* 


J  * 


'*  Hybemum  firacta  gUcie  descendet  in  amnemy 
**  Ter  matutino  Tybtn  mergetur. 


f ^  He  speiJcs  of  that  riter'a  freezing  as  a  common  events 
^  Ifany  passages  of  Horaee  suppose  the  streets  of  Rome 
«^  full  of  snow  and  ioe*  W^  Sshootd  have  niore  ^certainty 
<^  with  regard  to  this  point,  had  the  ancients  known  the 
^  use  of  thermometers:  But  their  writers,  without  intend* 
<^  ing  it,  give  us  information,  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that 
*'  the  winters  are  now  much  more  temperate  at  Rome  than 
tt  formerly*  At  present  the  Tyber  no  more  fireeaies  at 
<<  Rome  than  the  Nile  at  Cairo.  The  Romans  esteem  the 
<<  winters  very  rigorous  if  the  snow  lie  two  days,  and  if 
<«  one  see  for  eight  and  forty  hours  a  few  icicles  hang  from 
<<  a  fountain  that  has  a  north  exposure.'' 
.  The  observation  of  this  ingenious  critic  may  be  extend- 
ed  to  other  European  climates.  Who  could  discover  the 
mild  climate  of  France  in  Diodorus  Siculus's^  description 
of  that  of  Gaul?  <*  As  it  is  a  northern  climate,*'  says  he^ 
<<  it  is  infested  with  cold  to  an  extreme  d^ee.  In  cloudy 
**  weather,  instead  of  rain,  there  fidl  great  snows ;  and  in 
<<  clear  weather  it  there  freezes  so  excessive  hard,  that  the 
rivers  acquire  bridges  of  their  own  substance ;  over 

'  Sat.  6.  h  j^ib,  iy. 

a 
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^  whkhf  not  only  sin^^e  travellers  may  paspy  but  large  ar- 
*<  mies,  accompanied  with  all  their  baggage  and.  loaded 
*'  waggons. '  And  there  beii^  many  rivers  in  Gan^  the 
<*  Rhone,  the  Rhine^  &c.  almost  all  of  them  are  f|O0en 
^  over ;  and  it  is  usual,  in  order  to  prevent  fallil^  to  im^ 
^  ver  the  ice  with  chaff  and  straw  at  the  places  where  the 
«•  road  passes.'*  Cokkr  Am  a  GaBk  JVintar^  is  used  by 
Petronius  as  a  proverbial  expression.  Aristotle  'says»'  that 
Gaul  is  so  cold  a  climate  that  an  ass  could  not  live  in  it*. 

North  of  the  Cevennes,  says  Strabo  ^  Gaul  produces 
not  figs  and  olives :  And  the  vines,  which  have  been  plant- 
ed, bear  not  grapes  that  will  ripen. 

Ovid  positively  maintains,  with  all  the  serious  affinn- 
ation  of  prose^  that  the  Enzine  Sea  was  frozen  over  every 
winter  in  his  time ;  and  he  appeals  to  Roman  governors, 
whom  he  names,  for  the  truth  of  his  assertion  ^.  This  sel- 
dom or  never  happens  at  present  in  the  latitude  of  Tomi, 
whither  Ovid  was  banished.  All  the  con^laints  of  the 
same  poet  seem  to  mark  a  rigour  of  the  seasons,  which  is 
scarcely  experienced  at  present  in  Petersburgh  or  Stock- 
holm. 

Toumefor^  a  Prcvenfol^  who  had  travelled  into  the 
same  country,  observes,  that  there  is  not  a  finer  climate 
in  the  world:  And  he  asserts,  that  nothing  but  Ovid's 
melancholy  could  have  given  him  such  dismal  ideas  of  it. 
But  the  facts,  mentioned  by  that  poet,  are  too  circum- 
stantial to  bear  any  such  interpretation. 

Polybius  ^  says,  that  the  climate  ii|  Arcadia  was  very 
cold,  and  the  air  moist. 

•  D»  Genertt  Anin.  lib.  y.  ^  Lib.  it. 

•  Tikt.  lib.  ill.  el^.  9.     De  Ponto,  Vh,  iv.  dcg.  7,  %  10. 
'  lob.  iT»  cftp.  SI. 

VOI^  I*  2  F 
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<«  Italy^'' MjB  Vtfio  %  <<  is  tbe  most  teflq)«r«te  dioMie 
^  in  Europe.  Tht  inknd  parts^  (Gaol,  OemiaDjr^  and 
^  Pannonia,  no  doabt)  have  almost  perpetual  winter." 

The  nerdieiii  parts  of  SpaaiH  aooocdingto  Strabo  ^  are 
but  ill  inhabited,  because  of  the  giicat  oold. 

Allowing,  therefore^  this  remark  to  be  just,  that  Emope 
is  become  warmer  than  femerly ;  howcanweacoomitfor 
it  ?  Plainly,  by  no  other  method,  than  by  supposing^  that 
the  land  is  at  present  nmeh  better  cnldTated,  and  that  the 
woods -are  cleared,  which  formerly  threw  a  shade  upon  the 
earth,  and  kept  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  penetrating  to  it 
Our  northern  colonies  in  Ameriea  become  more  temperate 
in  jHToportion  as  the  woods  are  lisUed  ^  ;  but^  in  general, 
every  one  may  remark,  that  ccM  is  still  much  more  severe* 
)y  feh,  both  in  North  and  South  America,  than  in  pUoes 
under  the  same  latitude  in  Eurofke^ 

Saseraa,  quoted  by  Columella  ',  affirmed,  that  the  dis* 
position  of  the  heayens  was  altered  befi>re  his  time,  and 
that  the  air  had  become  much  milder  and  warmer ;  as  ap- 
pears hence,  says  be,  that  many  places  now  abound  with 
vineyards  and  olive  plantations,  which  formerly,  by  reason 
of  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  <x>uld  raise  none  of  these  pro- 
ductions. Such  a  change,  if  reel,  will  be  allowed  an  evi* 
dent  sign  of  the  better  cultivaticm  and  peopling  of  ooun tries 
before  the  age  of  Sasema^;  and  if  it  be  continued  to  the 

•  Lib.  L  cap.  ».  ^  Ub-iJi. 

•  Hm  wwrm  tonth^tn  foloniet  alio  become  more  healthful :  And  it  if  re. 
markaUe,  that  in  the  Spanish  histories  of  the  first  discorery  and  conquest  of 
thcflc  countries,  they  appear  to  have  been  rery  healthful ;  being  then  well 
peopled  and  cultirated.  Ko  account  of  the  sickness  or  decay  of  Cortes's 
or  Pisarro's  small  armies. 

*  Libb  L  cap.  1. 

<  He  seems  to  have  lived  about  the  tune  of  the  younger  Aftioanus ;  lib.  i. 
cap.  1. 
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pitmmt  tiwwj  19  a  proof  Unit  thtiie  ttdvintftgeB  havt^  been 
cMtttvillj  inoreaMog  tbronghout  ifais  part  of  the  worlds 

Let  lis  iMir  owt  ow  eyoowraUtlieceiuitiies  which  asTe 
the-  scene  of  ancient  and  modem  hi^tory^  and  Mmpafe 
theit  fMtfl  and  {ireMt  sifaation :  W^  shaU  dot,  pefliapey 
finA  suchiiNindation  for  the  eoaiplaint  of  the  pftsMt  entpti'- 
ws$B  ^tmi  deariation  of  t^  world.  JBigypi  h  teptti^f^ 
by  Maittat^  taadioia  we  owe  the  bent  account  of  it,  as  ekr 
tremelj  populona;  thoagh  he  etteenla  the  iHimber  of  its 
inhabitants  to  b^  dimiaiiihed,  Syr  ia^  end  the  Lesser  Asi% 
astvelLas  the  coasts  of  Boabary^  I  can  readily  ovh%  to  be 
desert  in  compariscm  of  their  ancieht  condition*  Th^ 
depopulation  of  Greece  is  also  obdonSi  But  whether  die 
country  now  eaUed  Tarkey  m  Euro^  may  n6t^  in  gene)*a], 
contain  more  inhabitants  than  during  the  flburislling  period 
of  Greece^'  may  be  a  Uttle  doubflih  The  Thraciads  seem 
then  to  have  lited  like  the  Tartars  at  present,  by  pastor 
nge  and  plunder^ :.'  The  Oetes  were  still  more  undvilized  ^t 
And  ^e  lUyriaM  were  no  better  ^  3  These  occupy  nbie*- 
tenths  of  that  cofuitry :  And  though  the  gOTerhmeat-of 
the  Turks  be  not  very  favourable  to  industry  and  propagai 
tkm ;  yet  it  preserves  at  least  peace  and  order  trnicmg  the 
inhabitants,  and  is  preferable  to  that  barbaroufi,  unsettled 
oonditioa  in  wl^oh  they  anciently  lived* 

Poland  and  Muscovy  in  Europe  are  not  populous^  bat 
Are  certainly  much  more  so  than  the  ancient  Sarmatia  and 
Scythia,  where  no  husbandry  or  tillage  was  ever  heard  o^ 
and  pasturage  was  the  sole  art  by  which  the  people  ^ve 
maintained.  The  like  observation  may  be  extended  to 
]>eMnark  and  Sweden*    No  one  ought  to  esteem  d^.Hn« 

•  X«no|K  EQh  Hb.  >lu.     Polyb.  lib.  iv.  cap.  45. 

^  Grid.  l^aMti,  ^e<     Sftrabo,  lib.  riL  «  Polyb.  lib.  ii^  ckp^  IS. 

2f2     * 
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nense  iwarms  of  pec^le  which  fooaerly  came  from  the 
North,  and  overran  all  Europe,  to  be  any  objection  to  this 
opmion.  Where  a  whole  nation,  or  even  half  of  it^  re- 
move their  seat,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  prodigious 
multitude  they  must  form;  with  what  desperate  valour 
they  must  make  their  attacks;  and  how  the  terror  fliej^ 
strike  into  the  invaded  nations  will  make  these  magnify,  in 
their  imagination,  both  the  courage  and  multitude  of  the 
invaders.  Scotland  is  neither  extmsive  nor  populous; 
but  were  the  half  of  its  inhabitants  to  seek  new  seats,  they 
would  form  a  colony  as  numerous  as  the  Teutons  and  Om- 
bri;  and  would  shake  all  Europe,  supposing  it  in  no  better 
conditicm  for  defence  than  formerly* 

Germany  has  surely  at  present  twenty  times  more  in* 
habitants  than  in  ancient  times,  when  they  cultivated  no 
ground,  and  each  tribe  valued  itself  on  the  extensive  deso- 
lation which  it  spread  around ;  as  we  learn  from  Caesar*, 
and  Tacitos^,  and  Strabo^;  a  proof,  that  the'divisjim 
into  small  republics  will  not  alone  render  a  nation  popu- 
lous, unless  attended  with  the  spirit  of  peace^  order,  and 
industzy* 

The  barbarous  condition  of  Britain  in  fonner  tinges  b 
well  known,  and  the  thinness  of  its  inhabitants  may  easily 
be  conjectured,  both  from  their  barbarity,  and  from  a 
circumstance  mentioned  by  Herodian  ^  that  all  Britain  was 
marshy,  even  in  Severus's  time,  after  the  Romans  had 
be^  folly  settled  in  it  above  a  century. 

It  is  not  easily  imagined,  that  the  Gauls  were  anciently 
much  more  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life  than  their  northern 
neighbours ;  since  they  travelled  to  this  island  for  thdr 

*  Dc  Bello  GaUiccs  lib.  ▼!.  *  Be  Uoribua  Gem.' 

•  ^^^  ^«-  *  lib.  Hi.  C141.  47, 
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education  in  the  mysteries  of  the  religion  and  philosophy 
of  the  Dniids  ^n  I  cannot,  therefore^  think  that  Gaul  was 
then  near  so  p<^ulous  as  France  is  at  present  - 

Were  we  to  believe,  indeed,  and  join  together,  the  tes- 
timony of  Appian,  and  that  of  Diodorus  Siculus^  we  must 
admit  of  an  incredible  populousness  in  OauL     The  former 
historian  ^  says,  that  there  were  400  nations  in  that  coun- 
try ;  the  latter  ^  aflirms,  that  the  largest  of  the  Gallic  na-^ 
tions  consisted  of  200,000  men,  besides  women  and  chil- 
dr&kj  and  the  least  of  60,000.     Calculating,  therefore,  at 
a  medium,  we  must  admit  of  near  200,000,000  of  people 
in  a  country  which  we  esteem  populous  at  present,  though 
supposed  to  contain  little  more  than  twenty  ^.     Such  cal- 
culations, therefore,  by  their  extravagance,  lose  all  man- 
ner of  authori^.     We  may  observe,  that  the  equality  of 
property,  to  which  the  populousness  of  antiquity  may  be 
ascribed,  had  no  place  among  the  Gauls  ^.    Their  intes- 
tine wars  also^  before  Csesar^s  time,  were  almost  perpetual '. 
And  Strabo  ^  observes,  that  though  all  Gaul  was  cultiva- 
.  ted,  yet  was  it  not  cultivated  with  any  skill  or  care :  the 
genius  of  the  inhabitants  leading  them  less  to  arts  than 
arms,  till  their  slavery  under  Rome  produced  peace  among 
themselves. 

Caesar  ^  enumerates  very  particularly  the  great  forces 
which  were  levied  in  Belgium  to  oppose  his  conquests ; 
and  makes  th^m  amount  to  208,000.  These  were  not  the 
whole  people  able  to  bear  arms :  For  the  same  historiah 
tells  ns,  that  the  Bellovaci  could  have  brought  a  hundred 

•  CiMar  de  Bello  GaUicp,  lib.  xvi.     Stnbo,  lib.  viL  Mjn,  On  Gauls  were 
not  much  more  improved  Uian  the  Gemuoa. 

b  Celt  pan  1.  "  Lib«  y. 

'  Ancient  Gaul  waa  more  eztenaire  than  modem  Frrace. 

•  Cmar  de  ^eUo  Galiico,  lib.  vi.  '  Id.  ibid. 

«  Lib.  IT.  >"  De  Bello  Gallieo»  tib.  ii. 
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thousand  nep  mU>  the  fidd,  tbough  they  engaged  ooly  §» 
sixty*  Taking  tlm  wbple>  ther^re,  in  this  proportion  of 
ten  to  six,  t|i0^ii]n<^  fighting  m^  in  aU  the  states  ofBel- 
giQin  «a3  abont  350,000 ;  all  the  inbabitonta  a  million  and 
9  bali;  And  Selgium  being  about  a  fourth  of  Oaul,  that 
oonntiy  might  pontiiin  six  nulliona,  which  is  not  hear  the 
third  of  its  present  inhabitants  K  We  are  informed  by 
Caesar,  that  the  Qauls  bad  np  fixed  ph^perty  in  land ;  bat 
that  the  phieftaias,  when  any  death  happened  in  a  family, 
mad^  a  neir  division  of  all  the  lands  among  the  aeveral 
laember^  of  the  iamily.  This  is  the  custom  of  Tamaty, 
which  90  long  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  which  retained 
that  country  in  a  stat;^  of  misery^  barbarism,  and  desoia^ 
tiop* 

Tb^  ancient  Helvetia  was  250  miles  in  leigtb,  and  160 
in  breadthi  according  to  the  same  author  ^ ;  yet  contnine4 
only  890,000  inhdMitants.  The  canton  of  Berne  alone  has, 
at  pjpes^^  as  many  peofde*. 

Afier  this  computation  of  Appiao  and  Diodoms  Sicnlus, 
J  know  not  whether  J  dare  affirso,  that  the  modem  Dutd 
ara  more  numeipus  than  the  ancient  Batavi. 

Spain  is,  perhaps,  ^acayed  from  what  it  was  three  cen^ 
turies  ago ;  but  if  we  step  backward  two  thousand  years, 
and  consider  the  restless,  turbulent,  unsettled  condition  of 
its  izihabitants,  we  mi^  probably  be  inclined  to  think  that 
it  i^  npw  much  more  populous.  Many  fi^paniavds  killad 
tfaeniselves  when  derived  of  their  arms  by  th^  Romans  ^. 
It  appears  from  Plutarch  \  that  robbery  and  plunder  wdne 
esteemed  honourable  among  the  Spaniards.  Hirtius  ^  re- 
presents in  the  same  light  the  situation  of  that  country  in 

•  See  Von  [PP.]  »  De  Bdlo  GalUco,  Ub.  i. 

«  Uti  Ltvll,  Ubw  xzxiw,  cap.  17.        *  la  yitm  Marii.        •  0e  Bello  Hisp. 
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C^Bar's  time ;  and  he  aajs^  that  every  man  waa  obliged  to 
live  in  castles  and  walled  towns  for  his  security.  It  was 
not  till  its  final  conquest  under  Augustus,  that  these  dis* 
orders  were  repressed  \  The  account  which  Strabo  ^  and 
Justin  ^  gave  of  Spain,  oorrespcmds  exactly  with  thos^ 
above  mentioned.  How  muchf  therefore,  must  it  diminish 
from  our  idea  of  the  populousness  of  antiquity,  .when  we 
find  that  TuUy,  compfM^ng  Italy,  Africa,  Gaul,  Greece, 
and  Spain»  mentions  the  great  number  of  inhabitants  af 
the  peculiar  circumstance  which  rendered  this  latter  coun« 
try  formidable  ^  ? 

Italy,  however^  it  is  probable,  has  decayed :  But  how 
many  great  cities  does  it  still  contain  ?  Venice,  Genoiy 
Pavia,  Turin,  Milan,  Naples,  Florence,  Leghorn,  which 
either  subsisted  not  in  ancient  times,  or  were  then  very  inr 
oonsiderable  ?  If  we  reflect  on  this,  we  shall  not  be  apt  to 
«arry  matters  to  so  great  an  extreme  as  is  usual  with  re- 
gard to  this  subject 

When  the  Roman  authors  complain  that  Italy,  which 
formerly  exported  com,  became  dependent  on  all  the'pro^ 
vinces  for  its  daily  bread,  they  never  ascribe  this  alteration 
to  the  increase  of  its  inhabitants,  but  to  the  neglect  of  til- 
lage and  agriculture  ^;  a  natural  effect  of  that  pernicious 
pracdoe  of  imponrtiag  com,  in  order  to  distribute  it  gratis 
ameag  the  Roman  catiwns,  and  a  wry  bad  means  of  mul- 

•  VelL  Paterc.  lib.  iL  $  90.  i'  Lib.  iii.  Lib.  xUv. 

*■  ^  Nee  numero  Hisponosy  nee  robore  Gallosy  nee  calliditats  Pomosy  nee 
^  aitflms  QnacoB,  nee  denSqm  hoc  ipsn  Inifus  gentit»  ae  teme  domeBtieo 
^  natiYoqftte  lensn,  ItdMipMM  ac  IMSaoB  ■  mpcwTimfw.**  De  Harnap, 
Reap.  cap.  9.  Hm  ditorden  of  Spain  feem  to  hsra  been  alinoatproveilM: 
^  Nee  impacatOB  a  tergo  horrdiis  Iberoa.**  Vlrg.  Georg.  lib.  iii.  THe 
Iberi  are  here  plainly  taken,  by  a  political  figure,  for  fobberft  in  general. 

*  Varro  De  Re  Rustica,  lib.  ii.  pr«C  Columella  prief.  Sueton.  August 
cap.  42. 
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liplying  the  inhabitantB  of  any  country  K  Tke  tporiaUa, 
so  much  talked  of  by  Martial  and  Juvenal,  being  presents 
regnkurly  made  by  the  great  lords  to  their  smaller  clients, 
must  have  had  a  like  tendency  to  produce  idleness,  de« 
banchery,  and  a  continual  decay  among  the  people.  The 
parish  rates  have  at  present  the  same  bad  consequences  in 
England. 

Were  I  to  assign  a  period  when  I  imagined  this  part  of 
the  world  might  possibly  oontun  more  ii^iabitants  than  at 
present,  I  should  pitch  upon  the  age  of  Trajan  and  the 
Antonines ;  the  great  extent  of  the  Roman  empire  being 
Aen  civilized  and  cultivated,  settled  almost  in  a  profound 
peace,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  living  under  the 
same  regular  police  and  government  ^.  But  we  are  told, 
that  all  extensive  governments,  especially  absolute  monar* 
ehies,  are  pernicious  to  population,  and  contain  a  secret 
vice  and  poison,  which  destroy  the  effisct  of  all  these  pro- 
mising appearances  ^  To  confirm  this,  there  is  a  passage 
cited  from  Plutarch  ^,  which  being  scunewhat  singular,  we 
shall  here  examine  it. 

That  author,  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  silence 
of  many  of  the  orades,  says,  that  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
present  desolation  of  the  world,  proceeding  fix>m  former 
wars  and  fiu^tions ;  which  common  calamity,  he  adds,  has 
fallen  heavier  upon  Greece  than  oa  any  other  country; 
insomuch  that  the  whole  could  scarcely  at  present  furnish 

•  Thou^  tlie  obflorvatiom  of  L*A1M  du  Bos  ahonld  be  •dmitteil,  &at 
Italy  is  now  wamwr  tiua  in  finnwr  times,  tbe  ooosequence  mej  not  bene* 
oesseiyt  thet  it  is  more  populous  or  better  cultiTated.  If  the  other  countries 
of  Europe  were  more  saTSge  end  woody,  the  cold  winds  thai  blew  from 
them  might  affect  the  climate  of  Italy. 

b  See  Non  [QC^'J 

^  L'Esprit  de  Loix,  Ut.  xxiii  chap.  19»  'Da  Orac.  Befectu* 
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diree  thousand  wmion;  a  mmiber  which^  in  the  time  of 
the  Median  war»  was  supplied  by  the  single  city  of  Hop 
ganu  The  gods,  therefore^  who  affect  works  of  digoi^- 
and  importance,  hare  suppressed  many  of  theur  oraelesy 
and  deign  not  to  use  so  many  interpreters  of  their  will  to 
so  diminutive  a  people. 

I  must  confess,  that  this  passage  contains  so  many  dif- 
ficulties, that  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it  You  n;iay 
observe,  that  Plutarch  assigns,  for  a  cause  of  the  decay  of 
mankind,  not  the  extensive  donunion  of  the  Romans,  but 
the  former  wars  and  &ctions  of  the  several  states^  all  which 
were  quieted  by  the  Roman  arms.  Plutarch's  reasoning 
therefisre,  is  directly  omtrary  to  the  in^ence  which  is 
drawn  from  the  fact  he  advances. 

Polybitts  supposes,  that  Greece  had  become  more  pro- 
sperous and  flourishing  after  the  establishment  of  the  Ro** 
man  yoke  ^ ;  and  thoi^  that  historian  wrote  before  these 
conquerors  had  dcgenenited,  from  being  the  patrons,  to 
be  the  plunderers  of  mankind,  yet  as  we  find  from  Tadh 
tus  \  that  the  severity  of  the  emperors  afterwards  canei^ 
ed  the  licence  ofthe  governors,  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  extensive  monarchy  so  destructive  as  it  is  oflxn  rqpr^ 
sented. 

We  learn  firom  StraboS  that  the  Romans,  firom  their 
regard  to  the  Oreeks,  maintained,  to  his  time,  most  of  the 
privileges  and  libertiea  of  that  celebrated  naljon ;  and 
Nero  afterwards  rather:  increased  them  '.  How,  there- 
ft>re,  can  we  imagine  tbat.the  Roman  yoke  was  so  burden- 
some over  that  part  ofthe  world?  The  oppression  <^the 
proconsuls  was  checked ;  and  the  magistcacies  in  Greece 
all  bestowed,  in  the  several  cities,  by  the  free  votes 


•  Set  Kori  [BR.]        »  Aimia.  lib.  i.  cap.  S.        «  lib.  tuL  and  iz. 

*  Flutarch.  ^9e  bi»  qui  sero  a  Numine  pimiuntur. 
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of  die  ]Miple,  tbere  was  ao  necesiity  tor  the  competitors 
to  attend'jdie  Evperor's  court.  If  great  numbers  were  to 
sedc  their  fbrtmes  in  Rome,  and  advance  themsdves  by 
learning  or  eloquence,  the  commodities  of  their  native 
coiuitry,  many  of  them  would  return  with  the  fortunes 
which  they  had  acquired,  and  thereby  enrich  the  Giecian 
.  ccHBUionwealths. 

But  Rutarch  says,  that  the  general  depopulation  had 
been  more  sensibly  teit  in  Qreeoe  than  in  any  other  coun*' 
try.  How  is  this  reconcileable  to  its  siqserior  privilq;es 
and  advantages  ? 

Besides,  this  passage  by  proving  too  much,  really  proves 
nothing.  Oidf  tkree  thtmaand  mem  abk  i»  bear  arms  in 
oB  Greece  !  Who  can  admit  so  strange  a  proposition, 
espedafly  if  we  consider  the  great  number  of  Greek  cities, 
whose  names  sl^  remain  in  history,  and  which  are  men^ 
tioned  by  writers  long  after  the  age  of  Plntardi?  There 
are  there  surely  ten  times  more  people  at  present,  when 
there  scarcely  remains  a  city  in  all  the  bounds  of  ancient 
Greece.  That  country  is  still  tolerably  cultivated,  and 
ftnniriies  a  sure  supply  of  com,  in  case  of  a  scarcity  in 
Spain,  Italy,  or  the  south  <^  France. 

We  may  observe,  that  the  ancient  frugality  of  the 
€rreeks,  and  their  equality  of  properly,  still  subsisted  du* 
mg  the  age  ci  Plutarch,  as  appears  from  Lucian  ^.  Nor 
is  there  any  ground  to  maa^ne,  that  diat  country  was 
possessed  by  a  few  masters,  and  a  great  number  of  slaves. 

It  is  probable^  indeed,  that  military  discipline  heing  en- 
tirely useless,  was  extremely  neglected  in  Ghwece  after  tlie 
establishment  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  if  these  coo- 
monwealths,  formerly  so  warlike  and  ambitious,  maintaia- 

•».  .  • 

*  Oe  mercede  conductUf 
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ed  each  of  them  a  small  city  gaard,  to  prevent  mobbish 
disorders,  it  is  all  they  had  occasion  for;  and  these,  per« 
haps,  did  not  amount  to  SOOO  men  throughout  all  Greece. 
I  own,  that  if  Plutarch  has  this  fact  in  his  eye,  he  is  here 
guilty  of  a  gross  paralogism,  and  assigns  causes  nowise 
proportioned  to  the  efiects.  But  is  it  so  great  a  prodigy, 
that  an  author  should  fall  into  a  mistake  of  this  nature  *  ? 
But  whatever  force  may  remain  in  this  passage  of  Plu- 
tarch, we  shall  endeavour  to  counterbalance  it  by  as  re- 
markable a  passage  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  where  the  histo- 
riao,  after  mentionmg  Ninqs's  ^my  <^.  1,700,000  foot,  and 
SOOjQQO  horse,  mdeiivours  to  support  the  credibility  of 
this  account  by  some  pQftterior  fleets ;  sod  adds,  that  wt 
jQust  not  form  i^  nption  of  tbd  Mdent  pcipuloosness  of 
mankii^d  from  tl^e  presait  emptiness  and  depopulation 
which  is  spread  over  the  world  ^«  Tbns  an  aathor,  whD 
lived  at  that  very  period  of  antiquity  whldi  is  rqiresented 
as  most  populous  5,  oomplaiiw  of  the  deselaticai  w9iich  thsp 
prevailed,  gives  the  pt eference  tp  fesmer  times,  and  has 
recourse  to  ancient  £ibles  as  a  foundation  Sat  his  opinioii. 
Tb^  tunnour  pf  blaaning  the  prefs^nt,  and  admbing  die 
past,  is  strongly  rooted  ii|  hitman  nature,  and  has  an  in- 
flaence  even  on  pe^ons  epdued  with  the  pnifisimdest  jud^ 
jneiit  and  most  extmslTo  teaming. 

.  ^  He  was  con^mpoffry  ^tb  Cfesar  and  Anpuff^, 
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As  no  party,  in  the  present  age,  can  well  support  itself 
witfaoot  aphilosiqphicalor  speculative  system  of  principles 
annexed  to  its  political  or  practical  one,  we  accordingly 
find,  that  each  of  the  ftetions,  into  which  this  nation  is  di-> 
irided,  has  reared  up  a  labric  of  the  former  kind,  in  order 
to  protect  and  cover  that  scheme  of  actions  which  it  par- 
nuds.    The  peqple  beipg  commonly  very  rude  builders,  es* 
peciaUy  in  this  q^ecnlative  way,  and  more  especially  still 
when  actuated  bj  party  seal ;  it  is  natural  to  imagine^  that 
their  worirmanship  must  l>e  a  little  unriiapely,  and  disco- 
ver evident  marks,  of  that  violence  and  hurry  in  which  it 
was  raisedi  The  one  party,  by  tracing  up  government  to 
the  Ddty^  endeavour  to  render  it  so  sacred  and  invio- 
late, that  it  must  be  litde  less  than  sacrilefl«,  however  tv- 
rannical  it  may  become,  to  touch  or  invade  it  in  the  small- 
est artide.    The  other  party,  by  founding  government  al- 
together on  the  consent  of  the  People,  suppose  that  there 
is  a  kind  of  cfigmd  coniraa,  by  which  the  subjects  have 
tacitly  reserved  the  power  of  resisting  the  sovereign,  when- 
ever they  find  themselves  aggrieved  by  that  authority,  with 
vrhich  they  have^  for  certain  purposes,  voluntarily  entrust- 
ed hinu    These  are  the  speculative  principles  of  the  two 
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parties ;  and  these  too  are  the  practical  consequences  de« 
diiced  from  them. 

I  shall  Tenture  to  affirm,  Tkaiboih  Aem  syst^ns  ^^pa- 
e9haioeprmdfie»arejfuts  Aimffkwoi  tn  tta  soiss  MesadM 
bif  the  parties :  And^Tl^boAikewehtimesqf'pnuticalotm' 
sequences  are pmdeni i  4kmgk  notmike  sMemes  to  wfdch 
eaehparty^  m  epposMtm  to  the  sttkery  km eommotiip endea^ 
vaured  to  carrp  tikm. 

That  the  Dtity  is  the  ultnaate  author  of  all  governmeiity 
will  never  be  denied  by  any,  who  adaut  a  general  pvovi- 
denoe,  and  allow,  diat  all  events  in  the  universe  are  con- 
ducted by  an  uniform  plan,  and  directed  to  wise  puiposes. 
As  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  race  to  subsist,  at  least 
in  any  comfortable  and  secure  state,  without  theprotectinn 
of  government ;  this  inrtitution  must  certainly  have  been 
intended'  by  that  beneficent  Braig,  who  means  the  good  of 
all  his  creatures :  And  as  it  has  universally,  in  fiict,  taken 
place  in  all  countries^  and  all  ages,  we  may  conclude,  with 
still  greater  certainty,  that  it  was  intended  by  that  omni- 
scient Being,  who  can  never  be  deceived  by  any  evenior 
operation.  But  since  he  gare  rise  to  it,  not  by  any  parti- 
cular or  mimcttlotts  interposition,  but  by  his  <M>»yrff#l^  and 
universal  efficacy,  a  sovereign  cannot,  properly  ^>ealdng, 
be  called  his  vic^eroit  in  any  other  sense  than  every  power 
or  force,  being  derived  from  him,  may  be  said  to  aet  by 
his  commission.  Whatever  actually  hai^iens  is  oomine- 
bended  in  the  genei^L  plan  or  intention  of  Providence ; 
nor  has  the  greatest  and  most  lawful  prince,  any  more  rea* 
son,  uponthat  account,  to  [dead  a  peculiar  sacredness  or 
inviolable  authority,  than  an  inferior  magistrate,  or  even 
an  usurper,  or  even  a  robber  and  a  pirate^  The  sameDi- 
vine  Superint^dant^  who»  for  wise  purposes,  inrested  a 
Titus  or  a  Trqan  with  authority,  did  also,  for  purpoiies  no 
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4o!iibl  oqwiUjr  viafei  thoofj^  iuikiiowii»  betfow  i^wer  on  a 
Borgia  or  an  Angria.  The  same  cause%.  wUcfa  gave  rite 
Mk  the  torcraign  p<mer  in  every  atafee,  established  likewise 
eteiy  petty  |ttrisdictioii  in  it^  and  eVery  limited  aulhoritj^ 
▲  oODtftaUe^  therefere,  lio  kss  than  a  king,  acts  by  a  di- 
vine commission^  and  poaaeates  an  indefeasible  right. 

When  we  consider  how  nearly  eqiial  all  men  are  in  their 
bodily  force,  and  even  in  their  mental  powers  add  feeul- 
lias»  till  onkivated  by  education ;  we  nmst  necessarily  al- 
I0W9  that  nodiing  bat  their  own  codstent  coidd  at  first  a»* 
aoaiate  them  together,  and  subject  them  to  any  authority. 
The  people^  if  we  trace  government  to  its  first  origin  in  the 
woods  and  deserts,  are  the  source  of  all  power  and  juris- 
dtddan,  and  voluntarily,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  order, 
abandoned  their  native  liberty,  and  received  laws  from  their 
equal  and  companion.  The  comditions,  upon  which  they 
were  willing  to  submit,  wete  either  expressed,  or  wer^  bo 
dear  and  obvious,  that  it  might  well  be  esteemed  super- 
fluous to  express  them*  If  this,  then,  be  meant  by  the 
urigmal  contract^  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  all  government 
is,  at  first,  founded  on  a  contract,  and  that  the  most  an^ 
bient  rude  combinations  of  mankind  were  formed  chiefly 
by  diat  principle.  In  vidn  ai>e  we  asked  in  what  records 
this  diarter  of  our  liberties  is  registered.  It  was  not  wf  it- 
ten  on  piirchmmt,  nor  yet  on  leaves  or  barks  of  trees.  It 
preoed^  the  use  of  writing  and  all  the  other  civilized  arts 
of  UfieLrl  But  we  tvace  it  plainly  )n  the  nature  of  man,  an<) 
in  ilie  equalily,  or  something  approaching  equality,  which 
we  find  in  all  the  individuals  pf  that  species.  The  force, 
which  Jiow  pUsvutts^  and  whidh  is  founded  on  fl^ts  and  itr- 
mies  is  plainly  poUtkal,  Md  derived  lh>m  authority,  the 
^kd  c£  estrtdishidd'  gov^i'nment  A  man's  niLtural  force 
eoBsista  only?  m  the  v^ur  of  Mb  littibrf,  ttttd  the  firmness 
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of  his  ootinigt ;  whidi  could  nevc^  svbgtct  nittltitiMfes  to 
tbe  ocaanand  of  imw.  Nothing  but  their  own  cobaent^  and 
their  sense  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  pesce  aiid^m- 
der^  Gould  have  had  that  influence.  .  -u. 

Yet  even  this  consent  was  long  very  impetfecfey  aad:l;(mld 
not  be  the  basis  of  a  rqular  adminiriTatioh*  The  o^iiC- 
tain,  who  had  probably  aoquired  hisiinftnence  daring.tl^ 
continuance  of  war,  ruled  more  by  persuasion  thaD/ooni- 
mand ;  and  till  he  could  employ  force  to  reduosr  tibial  re- 
fractory and  disobedient^  the  society  could  scarbdy^beaidd 
to  have  attained  a  state  of  civil  govemnieDt.  No^cohnpaot 
or  agreement,  it  is  evident,  was  expressly  formed  Coo  |^eii»- 
ral  submission ;  an  idea  fiur  beyond  the  cooqnrdieBsion  of 
savages :  Each  exertion  of  authority  in  the  diiefiiuA;mttst 
have  been  psxticular,  and  called  fMrth  by  thepMseot  ei^ 
gencies  of  the  case:  The  senrible  utility,  rteultii^  frotfi 
his  interpositiott,  made  these  exertions  befacnetdaiiy  move 
frequent;  and  their  frequency  gradually  phidnoed  an  hab^ 
tnal,  andy  if  you  please  to  call  it  sd^  ii  voluntary,  aiid:tberch 
fore  precarious,  acquiescence  ini  the  people* 

But  philosophers,  who  have  embraced  a  party  (if  tkitlibe 
not  a  contradiction  ia  terms)  are  not  eoMenfcsdiwitli  tlieae 
concessions.  They  assert,  not  esily  tihat  govemlqeot  in  it)s 
earliest  iniancy  arose  fit»n  conaeni^  or  rather  the  vdinntaiy 
acquiescence  of  the  people;  but  also  thiftt,  evte  •ti.ps^ 
sent,  when  it  has. attained  its  full  matkiri^,\it  teM^  on 
no  other  foundation.  They  affirm,  that  aU/menaie  sCUl 
bom  equal,  and  awe  aDegiance  to  no  prince  or  govenimeifl, 
imless  bound  by  the  oUigatian  and  Sanctiea  of  a  promim* 
-And  as  no  man,  without  some  equivideDt;  woeU;foN|gp 
^ibe  advantages  of  hia  native  liberty,  and  subject  hhfbtlito 
the  will  of  another ;  this  promise  ia  always  tmderstood  to 
bd  conditional,  and  imposes  on  him  no  obligpdon,  unkte 
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he  meet  with  justice  and  protection  from  his  sovereign* 
Tliege  advantages  the  sovereign  promises  him  in  return ; 
and  if  he  fiul  in  the  execution,  he  has  broken,  on  his  part, 
the  articles  of  engagement,  and  has  thereby  freed  his  sub* 
ject  from  all  obligations  to  allegiance.  Such,  according  to 
these  philosophers,  is  the  foundation  of  authority  in  every 
government;  and  such  the  right  of  resistance,  possessed 
by  every  subject 

-  But  would  these  reasoners  look  abroad  into  the  world, 
they  would  meet  with  nothing  that,  in  the  least,  corre- 
sponds to  their  ideas,  or  can  warrant  so  refined  and  philo- 
sophical a  system.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  every  where 
princes  who  daim  their  subjects  as  their  property,  and  as- 
sert their  independent  right  of  sovereignty,  fit>m  conquest 
or  succession*  We  find  also  every  where  subjects  who  ac- 
knowledge this  right  in  their  prince,  and  suppose  them- 
selves bom  under  obligations  of  obedience  to  a  certain  so- 
vereign, as  much  as  under  the  ties  of  reverence  and  duty 
to  certain  paiients.  These  connexions  are  always  con- 
ceived to  be  equally  independent  of  our  consent,  in  Persia 
and  China ;  in  France  and  Spain ;  and  even  in  Holland 
and  En^and,  wherever  the  doctrines  above  mentioned 
have  not  been  carefully  inculcated*  Obedience  or  subjec- 
ticm  becomes  so  familiar,  that  most  men  never  make  any 
iaquiiy  about  its  origin  or  cause,  more  than  about  the 
principle  of  gravity,  resistance,  or  the  most  universal  laws 
•<^  nature.  Or  if  curiosity  ever  move  them,  as  soon  as 
they  learn  that  they  themselves  and  their  ancestors  have, 
lor  several  iiges,  or  fit>m  time  immemorial,  been  subject  to 
such  a  form  of  government  or  such  a  family;  th^  imme* 
diatdy  acquiesce,  and  acknowledge  their  obligation  to  al- 
legiance. Were  you  to  preach,  in  most  parts  of  the  world, 
that  political  connexions  are  founded  altogether  on  volun- 
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tary  consent  or  a  mutual  promise^  the  nu^pstrate  would 
sopii  im|iri8on  you  as  sedhiolis  for  loosening  the  ties  of 
cbedienee;  if  your  firiends.did  not  before  shut  you  up  as 
delirious^  fioi^  advancuig  sudi  absurdities*  It  is  strange^ 
jd^  an  act  of  the  mind^  which  every  individiial  is  supposed 
jto  fafave  lonned,  and  after  he  came  to  the  use  of  reason  too» 
.otherwise  it  <30uld  have  noauthori^;  that  this 'act,  I  say, 
sh(^]4  be  so  much  unknown  to  ali  of  them,  that,  over  the 
&ce  of  the  whole  earth,  there  scarcely  r^naiq  any  traces 
or  memory  of  iu 

.  But  the  .c<mtrac^  on  which  govemment  is  founded,  is 
said  to  be  the  original  contract;  and  consequently  may  be 
supposed  too  old  to  fsdl  under  the  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
^nt  generation.  If  the  agreement,  by  which  savage  men 
first  associated  and  conjoined  their  force,  be  here  meantj 
this  is  acknowledged  to  be  real ;  but  being  so  ancient,  and  / 
being  obliterated  by  a  thousand  changes  of  govevhment  1/ 
and  princes,  it  OBimot  now  be  supposed-to  teiain  any'au- 
thority.  If  we  would  say  any  thing  .to  the.  purpose^  we 
moat  assert,  that  every  particular  government^  which  is 
lawftil,  and  which  imposes  any  duty  of  allegianoe  im  the 
subject,  was,  at  first,  founded  on  consult  and  a  Toluntary 
compact  But  besides  that  thb  supposes  the  consent  of 
the  fiithers  to  bind  the  children,  even  to  the  most  remote 
.goierations  (which  republican  writers  will  never  allow,) 
besides  thb,  I  say,  it  is  not  justified  by  history  or  expe- 
rience in  any  age  or  country  of  the  world.  > 
Almost  all  the  governments  which  exist  at  present^  or 
of  which  there  remains  any  record  in  history,  have  been 
founded  originally,  either  on  usurpation  or  conquest,  br 
both,  without  any  pretence  of  a  bir  consent  or  voluntary 
subjection  of  the  people.  When  an  artftil  and  bold  man  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  or  faction,  it  is  often  easy 
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for  hisH  by  icBqiiloytiig,  mauCimes  viokDoe,  mimcIims  Mw^ 
pT«l0BGes»  to  establish  his  dominioii  oyct  a  people  a  hun- 
dred tiaies  more  nomeroiuliaui  his  paitiBaiis.  HeaUows 
no  each  open  coMmimicfttion,  diat  fak  exiettiles  can  knoW) 
with  certainty^  their  nomber  or  ferce.  He  gi^es  them  no 
httfliie  to  afisemUe  together  ia  a  body  to  <qipo9e  Uin. 
Sven  all  those  who  are  die  mstrtimentB  of  his  usurpotieiii 
may  iririi  his  fidl;  bvl  tbek  {gooraaee  of  eech  other^-a  hi- 
tntion  keeps  tliem  in  awe^  and  is  die  sole  eaaseof  his  i^ 
cority.  By  such  arts  as  these  many  governments  have 
faeeneslidblished;  aaddiis  is  all  the  eh|^tiMfO0iilroe#  which 
ibqr  have  to  boast  oC 

The  &ce  of  die  eardi  b  centinuaUy  changing,  I7  the 
incarcase  of  smaB  kingdoms  into  great  emplresi  by  die  dis- 
solnlioii  of  great  empires  into  smaller  kingdosEM,  by  die 
phiidng  of  oolanies,  by  die  migration  of  tribes,  Isthete 
aiqr  thing  disootenble  in  att  thess  events  bat  finree  and 
imlenee?  Where  is  die  nmtaal  agreement  or  volnntaty 
assoeiatMm  so  mueh  talked  of? 

Even  the  lawmiliiT  ut  way  by  whidi  a  nation  may  reeeive 
a  fonign  master,  1^  marriage  or  a  will,  is  not  CKtremdy 
hoooutdtile  tat  the  people;  but  sopposes  thm  to  be  <tt»- 
posed  of  like  a  dowiy  or  a  l^acy,  according  to  die  plcft- 
sure  or  interest  of  thw  rulers. 

^  Baft  where  no  ibroe  interpoaes,  and  election  takesplaoe; 
whet  it  this,  decdoa  so  highly  vaunted  ?  It  is  eidier  the 
combination  of  a  tew  great  men,  wIm  decide  for  die  whole, 
and  will  allow  of  no  opposidosi;  or  it  is  die  Airy  of  a  mul- 
titiid%  that  ibttow  a  seditions  ringleader,  who  is  not  known, 
perhap%  to  a  doaen  amcsg^tfaem,  and  who  owes  his  ad- 
vane^nent  merdy  to  his  ow»  impudene^^  or  to  the  flM>- 
menta«y  caprice  of  his  fdkms. 

Are  diese  disorderiy  electnna,  which  are  itife  too,  of 
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Mich  woi^ty  BuAotky  as  to  be  th«  only  lawful  foundation 
of  all  gotamment  and  allegianee? 

hktcBiitjf  there  )•  not  a  more  terrible  avont  than  a  total 
dinanlnrinn  of  goveinoiant»  irfnck  gires  liberty  to  the  mul* 
tkade^  aad  nakea  the  detomiaalicm  or  choke  of  a  neW 
attablitbaMDt  depend  upon  a  number  which  needy  ap« 
proachea  to  that  of  the  body  of  the  pei^e;  For  it  nevev 
ponies  cntively  to  the  whok  body  of  tbdin.  £veiy  wise 
woMBf  then»  wishes  to  see,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  and 
obedientannyy  b  general  who  may  speedily  seise  the  priie» 
andgiYe  to  the  people  a  master»whieh  they  are  so  unfit  to 
choose  for  themselves.  So  little  correqMmdent  i^  feet  and 
reality  to  those  pfailnsophical  notions» 

Let  not.tbe  estafalishment  ait  the  ReroiiriiQa  deceive  u% 
or  make  us  so  much  in  love  with  a  philos<^hical  origpki  M 
govemment»  as  to  imagine  all  others  m^nstron^  and  irre* 
gnlar.  Even  thai  event  was  far  from  corresponding  to 
these  refined  ideas.  It  was  only  the  succession^  and  that 
onfy  in  the  regal  part  of  the  government,  which  was  then 

changed;  And  it  waa  only  the  majority  of  sfeven  himdrei^ 
irim  determined  that  change  for  near  ten  millions*  Idoubt 
net,  indeed,  but  the  bulk  of  these  tan  millions  acqaieiced 
willingly  in  the  determination:  But  waa  the  matter  lef^ 
in  the  least,  to  their  choice?  Was  it  not  justly  siqppoaed 
to  be»  from  that  moment,  decided,  and  every  man  pvnsth^ 
jtdf  who  refnsed  to  sid>mit  to  the  new  sovereign?  Hcrw 
othsrwise  could  the  matter  have  ever  bceobion^  ta  an)r 
or  conclusion  ? 
republic  of  Athens  was,  I  believa,  the  mostetiten- 
atvedcmocraqr  that  we  read  of  in  history:  Yetifwemake 
the  requisite  allowances  for  the  women,  the  slaves,  and 
the  strangers,  we  shall  find,  that  that  establishment  was 
not  at  first  made,  nor  sny  law  ever  voted,  by  a  tenth  part 
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of  those  who  were  bound  to  pay  t>bedieiiee  to  it;  not  to 
mentioD  the  islands  and  fiMreign  dominions,  whidi  the 
Athteians  claimed  as  theirs  by  right  o(  oo»quest«  And  as 
it  is  well  known  that  popvhur  assemblies  in  that  city  were 
always  full  of  lieeooe  and  disorder,  noCwithstanding  the 
iB0dtutiom  and  laws  by  which  they  were  checked;  how 
modi  more  disorderly  must  they  prote,.  where  they  ibrm 
not  the  estabUthed  ceostilntioii,  but  meet  tumukuously  on 
ihe  dissolution  of  the  ancient  goverpmient,  in  order  to  give 
rise  to  a  new  Me  ?  How  chimerical  must  it  be  to  talk  of 
a  dioioe  in  sach  circumstances  ? 

Hie  Achseana  enjoyed  the  freest  and  most  perfect  de- 
mocracy of  aU  antiquity^  yet  they  employed  force  to  oblige 
some  ciiies  to  enter  Into  t|ieir  league^  as  we  learn  firom  Po- 
lybins**  .  > 

Harry  IV.  and  Harry  VII.  of  England  had  really  no 
tilk  to  the  throne  but  a  parltamentaiy  election ;  yet  they 
never  would  acknowledge  it,  lest  they  shook!  thereby 
wedcen  their  authority.  Strange^  if  the  onlyjreal  fbundar- 
tion  of  all  auth<Mrity  be  consent  and  proroi^  ? 

It  is  vain  to  say,  that  all  goremmektts  are  or  should  be 
at  first  founded  on  popular  consent,  as  much  as  the  ne- 
cessity of  human  affiiirs  will  admit.  This  favours  entirely 
my  pretension,  I  maintain,  that  human  affiiirs  will  never 
admit  of  this  consent,  seldom  of  the  af^pearance  of  it ;  but 
that  conquest  or  usurpation,  that  is,  in  plain  terms,' force, 
by- dissolving  the  anci«it  governments,  is  the  ori^uof  al« 
most  all  the  new  ones  which  were  ever  established  in  the 
wolrld.  And  that  in  the  few  cases  where  consent  may 
seem  to  have  tidcen  place,  it  was  commonly  so  irregular, 

*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  38. 
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SO  confined,  or  sojnuch  iatermixed  either  with  fraud  or 
vaolenee,  that  it  cannot  have  an;  great  aufhority. 

My  intendicm  here  is  not  to  eidude  the  cicHUient  of  the 
people  from  being  one  just  Ibundatidn  of  gov^ninent  where 
iifaaa^laee. '  .i^t  b  surelj  the  best  and  most  sacred  of  any. 
i,  only,  conten^y:  that  it;  has  very  s^om  had  ptec«  in  any 
d^ree^  ind  neirer  almost  in  its  full  extent ;  and- that  there- 
iorf{  scmie  other  foundation  c(  govemment  nuiat  also  be 
admitted. 

:  Were  aD  men  possessed  of  so  inflexible  a  repaid  to  jns* 
iice^  that  of  themselves  they  would  totally  abstain  firom 
the  properties  of  others ;  they  had  for  ever  remained  in  a 
state  of  absolute  liberty^  without  subjection  to  any  magis- 
trate or  political  society :  But  this  is  a  state  of  perfection 
of  which  human  nature  is  justly  deemed  incapable.  Again» 
were  M  men  possessed  of  so  perfect  an  understanding  as 
always  to  know  their  Own  interests,  no  form  of  government 
had  ever  been  submitted  to  but  what  was  established  on 
conseitt,  arid  was  fully  canvassed  by  every  mismber  of  the 
society ;  But  this  state  of  perfection  is  likewise  much  supe- 
rior to  human  nature.  Reason,  history,  and  experience 
shew  us,  that  all  political  societies  have  had  an  origin  much 
less  accurate  and  regular;  and  were  one  to  choose  a  pe* 
riod  of  time  when  the  people's  consent  was  the  least. re- 
garded in  public  transactions,  it  would  be  precisely  on>  the 
estabhsfament  of  a  new.  government.  In  a  settled  constir 
iytion  their  inclinations  are  often  consulted;  but  during 
the  fury  of  revolutions,  conquests,  and  public  convukions, 
military  force  or  political  craft  usually  decides  the  contro- 
versy. 

When  a  new  government  is  established,  by  whatever 
means,  the  people  arc  commonly  dissatisfied  with  it,  and 
pay  obedience  more  from  fear  and  necessity,  than  fxo^i 
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itty  idea  ^r  oHdgMtfioe  or  of  norml  obHgatkm.  The  prince 
b  watchfU  and  jeslotti^  e^dl  m«et  caiefidly  guard  againeC 
tiMiybtgiiuiiflgar  iqppeeraMeef  ms«neolkni«  Timc^by 
degree^  removee  dl  tlieee  dificvlUes,  end  aocustoms  die 
Detioa  l»Ngavd^  4m  their  lawfid  or  Mtive  prineefl,  tjiatfa* 
mily  whioh  fit  irst  they  eopiider^  ae  uelurpen  or  fi^reign 
eotiqtterorB*  In  etder  to  fbuiid  dib  opiniony  they  have 
ae  teoovMe  to  any  notion  ef  voluntary  consent  or  pio« 
mise,  which,  they  know,  never  was,  in  this  case,  either  ex* 
peoted  or  dentanded.  The  original  establishment  4fas 
fbrmed  by  violence,  and  eubmitted  to  horn  necessity.  The 
aub9e<(Bentadministnition  is  aiso  supported  by  power,  and 
ao^pdested  in  by  the  people^  not  aa  a  matter  of  choice^  bat 
of  oU%ation«  They  imagine  not  that  their  consent  givee 
Aeir  prinee  a  title  t  But  they  willingly  ccmsent^  because 
diey  think,  that,  from  long  possession,  he  has  acquired  a 
title  independent  of  their  choice  or  inclination. 

Should  it  be  said,  that,  by  living  under  the  dcHninion  of 
a  prince  which  one  might  leave^  every  individual  has  gi<^ 
ven  a  tacit  consent  to  his  authority,  and  promised  him  obe* 
dience;  it  may  be  answered,  that  such  an  implied  ccmsent 
can  only  have  place  where  a  mati  imagines  that  the  tt&at- 
ter  depends  on  his  choice^  But  wbere  he  thinks  (as  all 
mankind  do  who  are  bom  under  established  governments) 
that  by  his  birth  he  owes  allegiance  to  a  certain  prince  or 
certain  form  of  government ;  it  would  be  absurd  to  infer  a 
consent  or  choice,  which  he  expressly,  in  this  case,  re* 
tiounces  and  disclaims. 

Can  we  seriously  sfty,  that  a  poor  peasant  or  artisan  has 
a  free  choice  to  leave  his  coimtry,  when  he  knows  no  fo* 
reign  language  or  manners,  and  lives,  from  day  to  day» 
by  the  small  wages  which  he  acquires  ?  We  may  as  well 
assert  tfiat  a  man,  by  remaining  in  a  vessel>  freely  consents 
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<»  tli#  doaiini^  of  tli«  master ;  though  he  wm  carried  on 
board  while  aokep^  and  nmst  leap  into  the  ooeaa^  and  pe- 
liiii^  themomtnt  he  learea  her* 

WiuK|  if  the  prinoe  forbid  hie  IrabjecCs  to  quit  kia  do» 
■Mi'innB  ;  J»  «>  Tiberiua^s  timey  it  was  regarded  as  a  crime 
•in  a  Roman  knight  that  he  bad  attempted  to  fty  to  the 
Paortbians^  in  order  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  that  empe- 
tor  *  ?  Or  as  the  ancient  Mnseovkes  prohibited  all  travel- 
iing  under  pain  of  death  ?  And  did  a  prince  observe^  tbat 
nunny  of  his  subjects  weoe  seisEed  with  tliefr^nsy  of  migra- 
ting to  foiei^  oomtrieS)  b^  wonld,  doubtless^  with  great 
reason  and  justice^  restrain  theoi,  u\  ord^  to  prevent  the 
depopalation  of  hi^  own  kingdom.  Would  he  forfeit  the 
allegiance  of  all  his.siibiects  by  so  wise  and  reasonable  a 
law :  Yet  tbe  freedom  of  their  choice  is  surely,  in  that  case, 
.ravished  from  them* 

A  company  of  men,  who  should  leave  their  native  country, 
•in  order  to  people  some  uninhabited  region,  might  dream 
jof  recovering  Aeir  native  freedom,  but  they  would  soo^ 
find^  that  their  prince  still  laid  claim  to  them,  Mid  called 
them  his  subjects,  even  in  their  new  settlements  ^nd  in 
this  he  would  but  act  conformably  to  the  common  ideas  of 
mankind* 

Tbe  truest  itmi  consult  of  this  kind  that  is  ever  obs^« 
ved,  ifi  when  a  foreigner  settles  in  any  country,  and  is  be«- 
forehand  acquaittted  with  the  princcy  and  government, 
and  laws  to  which  he  must  siidimit:  Yet  is  his  alle^ance, 
though  more  voluntary,  much  less  expected  or  depended 
on,  than  that  of  a  natural  bom  subject  On  the  contrary^ 
Jiis  natire  prince  still  asserts  a  claim  to  him*  And  if  he 
punish  not  the  renegade,  when  he  seiaes  him  in  war  with 

*  Tacit.  Anot  librvi.  f»p,  14. 
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hU  new  prince's  QiHnflUttioQi  tikis  clemencgr  is  oak  founds 
ed  (m  the  muoicipal  Uw«  which,  iil  all  oouatriei  c<in4eiPM 
the  prisoner ;  bnt  on  the  consrat  of  prince^  ^o  hate 
jBgreed  to  this  indgiijgaAe,  m  order  to  prevent  xeprisels. 

Pid.  one  g^^^vtioo  of  men  go  off  the.  staged  pnoe^  jnd 
fifipiher  ^occf^edy  as  is  the  iciiae  with  sIH^  woiin0iuidi>utter<- 
4ie%  th»  new  raee,  if  th^had  sense  enough  tochoose  their 
government)  which  surely  is  never  the  case  with  men,  might 
voluptarily»  and  hj  general  eonsent,  establish  their  pvn 
form  qt  civil  polity,  without  any  regard  to  the  laws  or  pre«- 
cedents  wluch  prevailed  among  their  ancestors.  But  mm 
human  society  is  in  perpetual  flux^  one  man  eveiy  hour 
going  out  of  Ibe  world,  another  coming  into  it,  it  jsneces«- 
isoiy,  in  order  to  preserve  stability  in  govetement,  that  the 
^ew  brood  should  conform  themselves  to  the '  estabUshed 
constitution,  and  nearly  follow  the  path  whichtheir  fathers^ 
treading  in  the  footstq^  of  theirs,  had  marked  out  to  them. 
«Some  inuovaUons  must  necessarily  have  place  in  every  hu- 
man institution ;  and  it  is  happy  where  the  enlightened 
genius  of  the  age  ^veihete  a  direction  to  the  side  of  rea^ 
«PQp  Uberly,  and  justice :  But  violent  innovations  no  indi*- 
i^idual  is  entitled  to  make :  They  are.  even  dangerous  to  be 
attempted  by  the  legislature :  More  ill  than  good  is  ever 
tp  be  expected  fjtom  them :  And  if  history  affords  exam- 
ples to  the  contrary^  they  are  not  to  be  drawn  into  prece^ 
dent»  and  are  pnly  to  be  regarded  as  proofs,  that  the  science 
of  politics  affords  few  jiUes,  which  will  not  admit  of  some 
exception,  and  which  may  not  sometimes  be  controlled  by 
fortune  and  accident  The  violent  innovations  in  the  reign 
of  Hepry  VIIL  proce^ed  frcnn  an  imperious  monarch, 
seconded  by  the  appearance  of  legislative  authority :  Those 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  were  derived  from  faction  and 
fanaticism ;  and  both  of  them  have  proved  happy  in  the 
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iSfiiie*  Bbi  ty^n  the  former  were  long  the  source  of  many 
'.disonters^  and  still  more  dangers;  and  if  the  measures  of 
'.aUegiaface  Sivere  to  be' taken  from  the  latter,  a  total  anarchy 
.must  hare  place  in  hunum  society,  and  a  final  period  at 
once,  be  put  to  every  gbrerxuxient. 
.  I&ppose^'tfaat'an  usurper,  tifter  haviiig  banished  his  law- 
fill  prince  and  royal  family,  should  establish  his  dominion 
•fer  tenor  a  dozen  years  in  any  country,  and  should  pre<- 
serve'tto*  exact  a  discipline  in  his  troops,  and  so  regular  a 
jdispdsitton  in  his  garrisons,  that  lio  insurrection  had  ever 
Jwen  raised  or  even  murmur  heard  against  his  administra- 
tation :  Ctti  it  be  asserted,  that  the  peojde,  who  in  their 
•hearts  abhor  his' treason,  have  tacitly  consented  to  his  au- 
-thority,.  and  promised  him  allegiance,  merely  because^  from 
neceseity,  they  live  under  his  dominion  ?  Suppose  again 
their  native  prince  restored,  by  means  of  an  army,  which 
•he  levies  la  foreign  ccnmtries :  They  receive  him  with  joy 
and  exultation,  and  show  plainly  with  what  reluctance  they 
had  submitted  to  any  other  yoke.  I  may  now  ask,  upon 
what  foundation  the  prince's  title  stands  ?  Not  on  popular 
consent  surely :  For  though  the  people  willingly  acquiesce 
in  his  authority,  they  never  imagine  thattheir  consent  made 
him  sbverdgn.  They  consent^  because  they  apprehend 
bim  to  be  already,  by  birth,  their  lawful  sovereign.  And 
as  to  that  tacit  consent,  which  may  now  be  inferred  from 
-their  Kving  under  his  dominion,  this  is  no  more  than  what 
tfaej  fiDrmerly  gave  to  the  ^rant  and  usurper* 

When  we  assert,  that  all  lawful  government  arises  from 
the  consent  of  the  people^  we  certainly  do  them  a  great 
deal  more  honour  than  they  deserve,  or  even  expect  and 
desire  from  us.  After  the  Roman  dominions  became  too 
unwieldy  for  the  republic  to  govern  them,  the  people  over 
the  whole  known  world  were  extremely  grateful  to  Augus- 
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ius  for  thst  authoriiy  wbicb  bj  violence  he  kad  establifli- 
«d  over  them;  and  th^y  shewed  aA  equal  dkpciitaMi  to 
f  ubmit  to  the  sucoessor  whom  he  left  tbem  bjr  hb  laal  wSl 
and  testament  It  was  afievwuda  their  aia&rtnne^  that 
there  never  was,  in  pne  hmikff  any  king  regidar  saceession; 
bat  that  their  line  of  prinoea-was  oontiBiiaUy  brpke%  cidier 
by  private  aswuiinations  or  public  rebdlions..  The 
rwoi  bands»  on  the  frilnre  of  every  famUy^  setup 
peiiMr;  the  legions  inihe  East  a  seoond;  ihoaainGennar 
njy  peffhap%  a  thhrd:  And  thie  swocd  akaie  coidd decide 
the  controversy^  The  condition  of  the  pecfile^  in  that 
mighty  moDard^^  was  to  he  lanwrntedy  not  because  the 
choice  of  the  emperor  was  never  left  to  them»  for  that  waa 
impracticable;  but  because  they  never  CeHnnder  any  sue- 
cession  of  masters  who  might  regularly  fellow,  each  olbcr. 
As  to  the  violence^  and  wars,  and  Uoodshed^  oocasicmed 
by  every  new  settlement;  these  were  not  hlameaUey  be- 
caase  they  were  inevitable. 

Tlie  house  of  Lancaster  ruled  in  this  ishmd  about  sixty 
years;  yet  the  partisans  of  the  white  rose  seemed  daily  to 
multiply  in  England*  The  present  establishment  has  ta*- 
ken  place  dmriog  a  still  longer  period*  Have  idl  views  of 
sight  ia  another  family  be»i  utterly  es&tinguished^  even 
though  scarce  any  man  now  alive  had  arrived  at  the  years  cf 
discretion  when  it  was  expelled^  pr  could  have  eonsented 
to  its  dominiiMif  or  have  preoused it  allegiance?  A  suflU 
cient  indication,  surely,  of  the  geaerBl  sentimmt  of  manp 
kind  on  this  head.  For  we  Uame  not  the  partisans  of  the 
abdicated  family,  merely  on  account  of  the  long  time  du- 
ring which  they  have  preserved  their  imagiaary  loyalty. 
We  blaaie  them  for  adhering,  to  a  fiunily,  vriiidt  we  aftm 
has  been  justly  expelled,  and  which,  from  the  momeatthe 
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new  MtdemciiC  took  placei  had  forfeited  idl  title  to  autho- 

Biit  weald  wehave  a  nore  regular^  at  least  a  more  phi^ 
lo9(^)hical  i^fatatioii  of  this  priadido  of  an  (nriginal  con» 
tract,  or  popular  ccMisent,  p^hapa  the  following  otieerva* 
tkms  may  aofficet 

All  fNOf^  dMIies  mi^  be  divided  into  two  kinds.  The 
JIniBTe  those  to  ^iA  men  are  impelled  by  a  natural  in* 
stinct  or  immediate  propenrnty^  which  operates  on  tbeni 
indepttident  of  all  ideas  of  obligation,  and  of  all  views  ei- 
ther to  pttMie  €r  private  utility.  Of  this  nature  are  love 
of  children^  gratitude  to  benefactors,  pitjr  to  the  unfolta* 
nate.  Wha»  we  reflect  on  die  advantage  which  resoits  to 
society  finom  such  humane  instincts,  we  pay  them  the  just 
tribute  of  uMHral  approbation  and  esteem :  But  the  person 
actuated  by  them  feels  their  power  and  influenes  antece- 
dent to  any  snch  reflection. 

Tile  second  kind  of  moral  duties  are  such  as  are  not  sup* 
ported  by  any  (H*]ginal  instinct  0i  nature,  but  are  perJMin- 
ed  entirely  from  a  sense  of  obligation,  when  we  consider 
the  necessities  of  human  society,  and  the  impossibility  of 
supporting  it,  if  these  duties  were  neglected,  it  is  tiius 
jwHce^  or  a  regard  to  the  property  of  others,  fidfMt^^  or 
the  observance  of  promises,  become  obligat(H*y,  and  acquire 
an  authority  over  mankind.  For  as  it  is  evident  that  every 
man  loves  himself  better  than  any  other  person,  he  is  na- 
turally impelled  to  extend  his  acquisitions  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  nothing  can  restrain  him  in  this  propensity  but 
reflection  and  experience^  by  which  he  learns  the  pernio 
cious  eflbcts  of  that  licence,  and  the  total  dissolution  of  so- 
ciety which  must  ensue  from  it.  Hb  original  inclination, 
therefore,  or  instinct,  is  here  checked  and  restrained  by  a 
subsequent  judgment  or  observation.  . 
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The  case  is  precisely  the  a«me  with  the  political  9r  civil 
duty  of  allegiance^  as  with  the  natural  duties  of  justicejuMl 
fideli^.  .  Oar  primary  instiacti  lead  us,  either  to  indulge 
oursehres  in  unlimited  freedom,  or  to  seek  dominion  over 
others;  audit  is  reflection  only  whidiengvgps  us  to  sacrit 
fice  such  strong  passions  to  the  interests  of  peacieamjl  pwb* 
lie  crd^»  A  small  degree  of  experience  and  obsenrnlioa 
suflkes  to  teach  us,  that  sooiely  cannot.  pof^Uyi^e  main* 
toioed  withost  the  authority  of  magistrpitaB,  mA,  4uit  this 
authority  must  soon  fall  into  contempt,  where  estact  obe- 
dience is  not  paid  to  it*  The  observation.of  these  general 
and  obvious  interests  is  the  source  of  all  allegiaoc^  and  of 
that  moral  obligation  which  we  attribute  tQ  i^ 

What  necessity,  therefore,  is  there  to  found  ih^  duty  of 
albgiame,  or  obedience  to  magistrates,  on  that  of  ^UaH^ 
or  a  regard  to  promises,  and  to  suppo^  that  it  is  the  con?* 
sent  of  each  individual  which  sul^ects  him  to  government; 
when  it  appears  that  both  allegiap^  and  fidelity  stand 
precisely  on  the  same  foundation,  and  are  both  submitted 
to  by  mankind,  on  account  of  the  i4>parent  interests  j^i^d 
necessities  of  human  soci^y  ?  We  are  bound  to  obeyouK 
soi^ereigB,  it  is  aaid,  because  we  have  given  a  tacit  promise 
to  that  purpose.  But  why  are  wg.  houndjo  observe  cair 
promise  ?  It  must  here  be  asserted,  that  the  commerce  and 
intercourse  of  mankind,  which  are  of  such  mighty  advan- 
tage,, can  have  no  security  where  men  pay  no  regard  to 
their  engagements.  In  like  manner,  may  it  be  said,  that 
men  could  not  live  at  all  in  society,  at  least  in  a  civilized 
society,  without  laws,  and  magistrates  and  judges,  to  pre^ 
vent  the  encroachments  of  the  strong  upon  the  weak,  of 
the  violent  upon  the  just  and  equitable.  The  obligation 
to  allegiance  being  of  like  force  and  authority  with  the 
obligation  to  fidelity,  we  gaui  nothing  by  resolving  tlia 
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oDe  inlo  the  Other.     The  general  uiterests  or  necessities 
of  society  are  suflBcient  to  establish  both. 

If  the  reason  be  asked  of  that  obedienee  which  we  are 
bound  to  pay  to  goTernment,  I  readily  answer^  because  so-*' 
defy  wM  fkJi  otherwise  subsiti  :  and  this  answer  is  clear 
and  intelligibly  to  all  mankind.  Your  answer  is,  tetxitue 
toe  ekeiuU  keep  cur  ward*  But  besides  that  nobody,  tilt 
trained  in  a  philosophical  systm,  can  either  comprehend 
or  relish  diis  answer,  besides  this,  I  say,  yon  find  your- 
sdf  embarrassed,  when  it  is  asked,  10%  we  are  bonmd  to 
keep  car  word  f  Nor  can  you  give  any  answier,  but  what 
would  immediately,  without  any  circuit,  have  accounted 
for  our  obligation  to  allegiance.  , 

But  iowk&m  is  aUegioNce  dtie,  and  who  is  our  lamftd^so^. 
vereign  f  Thid  question  is  often  the  most  difBcult  of  any, 
and  liable  to  infinite  discussions.  When  people  are  so 
happy  that  they  can  answer,  Oar  present  sovereiffn,  who 
inherits^  tit  a  dbred  tiaey  from  ancestors  that  haoe  gooembi 
us  /br  mang  ages :  This  answer  admits  of  no  reply,  even 
though  historians,  in  tracing  up  to  the  remotest  antiquity, 
the  origin  g(  that  royal  family,  may  find,  as  commonly 
happens,  that  its  first  authority  was  derived  fix»n  usurpa* 
tion  and  violence.  It  is  confessed,  that  private  justice,  or 
the  abstinence  firom  the  properties  of  others,  is  a  most  car- 
dinal virtue.  Yet  reason  tells  us,  that  t^ere  is  no  pro- 
perty in  durable  objects,  such  as  land  or  houses,  when 
carefuHy  examined  in  passing  firom  hand  to  hand,  but 
must,  in  some  period,  have  been  founded  on  fraud  and 
injustioe.  ^e  necessities  of  human  society,  neither  in 
private  nor  public  life,  will  allow  of  such  an  accurate  in*« 
quiry ;  and  there  is  no  virtue  or  moral  duty,  but  what 
may,  with  facility,  be  refined  away,  if  we  indulge  a  fidse 
philosophy  in  sifting  and  scrutinizing  it,,  by  every  captious 
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mle  of  logic,  in  erery  light  or  position  in  whidi  it  m^j 
be  placed. 

The  <]pe8Cioii8  with  fegard  to  ftfimte  piopertjjr  h«?e 
filled  infinite  volamei  of  lair  and  philosophy,  if  in  both 
we  add  the  commeiMtavs  to  the  original  text;  and  in  the 
end,  we  jaay  safely  pronounce^  that  many  of  the  ndea 
there  tfitahliahed  are  iHicettaitt»  amhigiKHU^  and  arbitrary • 
The  like  opinicm  may  be  focmed  with  regard  to  the  sac- 
ceflMon  and  ri§^ts  of  princes,  and  fmrma  of  government* 
Several  cases  no  doubt  oecnr,  ecpeciaUy  in  the  infaney  of 
any  constitntion^  which  admit  of  ao  determinatioo  from 
the  laws  of  justice  and  .e^ty ;  and  our  histociaai  Rapio 
ptetends,  that  the  controversy  between  Edward  the  Third 
and  Philip  De  Valois  was  of  this  nataut^  and  could  be 
d^dded  only  by  an  appeal  to  heaven,  thst  is,  by  war  m^ 
violence. 

Who  shall  tell  m%  whether  Germaniciis  or  Dnisus 
ooght  to  havtt  succeeded  to  Tiberius^  had  he  died  while 
thqr  were  both  aliv^  widiont  naming  any  of  them  for  hia 
successor  ?  Oi^;ht  the  right  of  adoption  to  he  received  «a 
equivalent  to  that  of  blood,  in  a  nation  idiere  it  had  the 
same  effect  in  private  fimiilies,  and  had  already,  iu  two  we* 
stances,  taken  place  in  the  public?  Ought  Genaaiaicus  to 
be  esteemed  the  elder  son,  because  he  was  bom  before 
Drusits;  or  the  yomiger>  because  he  was  adopted  after  the 
birth  of  his  brother?  Ought  the  right  of  the  eid^  to  be 
regarded  in  a  nation,  where  he  had  no  advmitage  in  the 
snccession  of  private  families  ?  Ought  the  Soman  empire 
at  that  time  to  be  deemed  hereditary,  because  of  two  ex^ 
amples;  or  ought  it,  even  so  early^  to'be  rcgaided  as  be* 
longing  to  the  stronger,  or  to  the  present  possessor,  as 
being  founded  on  so  recent  an  usarpation  ?  ' 

Commodus  mounted  the  throne  after  a  pretty  long  suc-^ 
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ce«rion  of  excelknt  ^npcror^  who  had  acquired  their 
tille,  nor  by  fairdi,  or  p«blic  dectioti,  bat  by  the  iletitioiur 
rite  of  adoption*  That  bloody  ddbanchee  benig  morder* 
td  by  a  conspiracy,  svddenly  formed  between  his  wench 
and  her  gaUant,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  JPnk^ 
rian  Prctfectj  theae  inunediately  delibefafted  abovt  chooi- 
nig  a  master  to  human  kind,  to  speak  in  die  style  of  those 
ages ;  and  they  east  their  eyes  on  Perdnax.  Before  the 
tyrantTs  death  was  known,  the  Pn^^  went  secredy  to 
that  senator,  who,  at  the  appearance  dT  the  soldiers,  ima* 
gined  that  bis  exeeodon  had  been  ordered  by  Commodus. 
He  was  immediately  sainted  emperor  by  the  ofBeer  and 
his  attendants,  cheerAiUy  proclaimed  by  the  populace^  vn* 
willingly  snbmitled  to  by  the  guards,  formally  recognised 
by  die  senate,  and  passiTely  receiTod  by  the  prorinees  and 
armies  of  the  empire. 

The  discontent  of  the  Fratorian  band^  broke  ont  in  a 
sudden  sedftion,  whidi  occasioned  the  murder  of  that  ex«» 
oeDent  prince ;  and  the  world  being  now  without  a  mas- 
ter, and  without  goremment,  the  guards  thought  proper 
to  set  the  empire  formally  to  sale.  Julian,  the  purchaser, 
was  proclaimed  by  the  soldiers,  recognised  by  the  senate, 
and  submitted  to  by  the  people ;  and  must  also  have  been 
submitted  to  by  the  provinces,  had  not  the  envy  of  the  1^- 
^ons  begotten  opposition  and  resistance.  Pescennius 
\r  in  Syria  elected  himself  emperor,  gained  the  tu- 

iltnary  consent  of  his  army,  and  was  attended  with  the 
aeeret  good  will  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome.  Al- 
bimui  in  Britain  found  an  equal  right  to  set  up  his  claim ; 
but  Sereras,  who  governed  Pbnnonia,  prevafled  in  the 
end  above  both  of  them.  That  able  politician  and  war- 
rior, finding  his  own  birth  and  dignity  too  much  inferior 
to  the  imperial  cro^^i,  professed,  at  first,  an  intention  only 
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of  revdnging  the  death  ef  Pertanx.  •  Me  inarched,  as  ge« 
neral  inlo  Italy,  defeated  JWm,  and  without  being  able 
to  fix  any  precise  eoniBieneanient  even  of  the  soldiers' 
cooBoity  he  was  finoni  necessity  acknowfedged  emperor  by 
die  senate  and  people,  and  folly  established  in  his  violent 
aotbority,  by  subduing  Niger  and  Afi>tnus  *. 

hUef  hutc  Gordkoms  Casar'{sAjs  Capitolinns,  speaking 
ofaaocher  period)  siAtottf  a  mSiliiics.  Imp^caiot  €$t  a^ 
pdkttuM^  quia  nen  erai  ixUms inprmaetti.  It  is  lo  be  re-^ 
marked, .  that  Oordian  was  a  iniy  of:  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Frequent  instances  of  a  like  nature  occur  in  the  histofy 
of  die  emperors ;  in  that  of  Alexander's  soecessol^;  and  of 
many  other  countries i  Nor  can  anything  be  mote  unhap- 
py than  a  despotic  goverwnent  of  this  kind ;  where  the  sue- 
cestioQ  is  disjoinljed  and  irregular,  and  must  be  dettibnuit- 
ned  on  every  vacancy  by  force  or  election.  In  a  free  ga* 
vernnient»  the  mtalter  is  often  unavoidable,  and  is  l^lso 
mudi  less,  dangerous* .  The  interests  of  liberty  may  there 
frequcoitly  lead  the  people,  in  their  own  defence,  to  alter 
the  succession  of  the  prown.  And  the  coBstitutkm,  being 
compounded  of  parts,  may  still  maintain  a  suffidtot  sta- 
bility, by  resting  on  the  ariatocratical  or  democralical  menv- 
bers,  though  the  monarchical  be  altered,  from  titne  to  tim^ 
in  order  to  acc<»nmodate  it  to  the  former. 
.  In  an  absolute  govemmenti  when  there  is  no  legal 
princCi  who  has  a  title  to  the  throne,  it  may  safely  be  de- 
terminad  to  belc«ig  to  the  first  occupant.  Instances.of  this 
kind  are  but  too.  frequent,  especially  in  the  eastern  monar- 
chies. Whai  any  race  of  princes  expires,  the  will  or  des- 
tination of  the  last  sovereign  will  be  regarded  as  a  titl6. 
Thus  the  edict  of  Lewis  XIV.,  who  called  the  bastard 

^  Herodiaa,  Uh»  ii. 
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UigitiBiatt  prince  MWuld^iA  4^ 

dHHity  '•    Thiib  *#  will  of  (Mttlm  ik^immA  dfa^iSMA 

of  the  whole  Spanish  znonarchyj'   Tll»06i6i|iil4Df  llia«»*' 

ivteicbeixM  a  good  lifctA^  Th^^^iicml^Ui^i^^ 
bfaKb  w  to  fotvraamty  l^'tM  InMieU  itid  tf^catekUi  «f 
flOtteQr $  ud  flik-flUlgatjictt^to VcfST  ititongi  TkedttemiM^i 
tiod  of  k  tort^ift  or  di«tj»ftieato  |»rhKteyof  fbtnmf  goy«rihi». 
ment)  b  fit^MCfy  flioM  Ulic««Uita4Mdd«iUlkiA  PraMHi 
poiiMMtofi  hil  «btolde«M«  a«tllM(94il4lMidMtei^  Hbd 

gfo^ier  thtta  la  private  pMqpM;/}  beMfiaaiif  tli^dHoi^ii^ 
whidi  attend  aU  i-^oktilaai  and  eU«tt|^  tf  ffi^etfHOMtr 

We  shaU  ottly  d^MTf^  bttfera  w«  oc^elffdaf  tkit^tllCM^ 
aa  apfMial  ttfgaiiefaldtiliiiUAtiiayjtiitlyy  ^ 
sdences  of  matt^byflilei,  natand  pUtoaopl^jry.^  afltmumayi 
be  deemed  unfidr  and  inconclasiye,  yet  in  all  qaestiona 
with  regard  to  morale  as  well  a^  CtftidftiM,  fhefe  is  reaHy 
no  other  standard,  by  which  any  controversy  can  ever  be 
decided.  And  nothing  is  a  clearer  proo^  that  a  theory  of 
this  kind  is  erroneous,  than  to  find,  that  it  leads  to  pan^ 
doxes  r^ugnant  to  the  conunon  sentiments  of  Biaakind, 
and  to  the  practice  and  (pinion  of  all  nations  and  all  ages. 
The  doctrine,  which  founds  all  lawful  goyemment  cm  an 
original  contradt  or  consent  of  the  people,  is  plainly  of 
this  kind;  nor  has  the  most  noted  of  its  partisans,  in  pro- 
secution of  it,  scrupled  to  affirm,  <jktf  cAaobOe  numarekf  t> 
incmmsteni  taiA  dvil  $ocieiif9  imdaoombenofirm  (tfdvil 
yovemmmt  at  aU\  and  thai  ike  mqpftmt  power  ta  a  state 
eamwi  takt  from  any  man,  by  tarns  and  impomtion$i  ony 
partqfkisfroperty^  vriAmd  his  aim  consent  or  Aat  ^ 


*  Sm  Non  [TT.]         ^  Set  Lodcc  on  GoT«ntttt«nt,  efaap.  tU.  J  90. 
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What  m&ority  any  moral  veatoiiiDg 
can  have^  whkh  leads  intoopiiiioiui  ao  wide  of  the  geneml 
practioe  of  mankind,  in  €very  place  but  this  single  king* 
dooif  it  is  easy  to  determine* 

The  cmly  passage  I  meet  wilh  in  antiquity,  whare  the 
obligation  of  obediQQoe  to  government  is  ascribed  to  a  pro- 
mise, is  in  Plato's  CMto :  where  Socrates  refuses  to  escape 
from  prison,  because  he  had  tacitly  promised  to  obey  the 
laws.  Thus  he  builds  a  Tbiy  consequence  of  passive  obo- 
dianoe  on  a  IVUg  foondatkm  of  the  original  contract. 

New  discoveries  are  not  to  be  expected  in  these  mattans. 
If  scarce  any  man^  till  very  lately,  ever  imagioed  that  go- 
vemment  was  founded  on  compact  it  is  certain  that  it 
cannot,  in  general^  have  any  such  foundation. 

The  crime  of  rebellion  among  the  ancients  was  common- 
ly  expressed  by  the  terms  nrnt^m^  mwm  res  moUn. 


*  Locke  on  GoTsmmcnty  cbap.  xi.  J  138»  1S9«  14a 
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QW  PASHTB  OBXDIBKCE. 

1 

In  the  former  edtoy,  we  endeavoured  to  refute  the  ^fecu" 
laiwe  systems  of  polities  advanced  in  this  nation ;  as  well 
the  religious  system  of  the  one  party,  as  the  philosophical 
of  die  other.  We  come  now  to  examine  the  practical 
consequences  deduced  by  each  party,  with  regard  to  the 
measures  of  submission  due  to  sovereigns. 

As  the  obligation  to  justice  is  founded  entirely  on  the 
interests  of  society,  which  require  mutual  abstinence  from 
properly,  in  order  to  preserve  peace  among  mankind ;  it 
is  evident,  that^  when  the  execution  of  justice  would  be  at- 
tended with  very  pernicious  consequences,  that  virtue  must 
be  suspended,  and  give  place  to  public  utility,  in  such  ex- 
traordinary and  such  pressing  emergencies.  The  maxim, 
JIat  Jusaaa  ei  n$at  Cedum^  let  justice  be  performed,  though 
the  universe  be  destroyed^  is  apparently  false,  and  by  sa- 
crificing the  end  to  the  means,  shews  a  preposterous  idea 
of  the  sttbovdination  of  duties.  What  governor  of  a  town 
makes  any  scruple  <^  burning  the  suburbs,  when  diey  fa- 
cilitate the  approaches  of  the  enemy?  Or  what  general 
abstains  from  plundering  a  neutral  countiy,  when-  the  ne- 
'  eessities  of  war  require  It^  and  he  cannot  otherwise  subslist 
his  army?  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  duty  of  allegiance ; 
and  common  sense  teaches  us,  that,  as  government  binds 

2  H  2 
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us  to  obedience  only  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  public 
utiliQr>  that  duty  must  always,  in  extraordinary  cases^ 
when  public  ruin  would  evidently  attend  obedience,  yield 
to  the  primary  and  original  obli^tion*  SatmpopuU  mih 
prema  Lex^  the  safetj^  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law. 
This  maxim  is  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  mankind  in 
all  ages :  Nor  is  any  one,  when  he  reads  of  the  insurrec- 
tions against  Nero  or  Philqi  the  Second,  so  infatuated  with 
party  systems,  as  not  to  wnh  success  to  the  enterprise,  and 
praise  the  undertakers.  Even  our  high  monarchical  party, 
in  ^ite  of  their  sublime  theory,,  are  focoed,  in  such  cfised^ 
to  judge,  and  ieei»  and  mpptoyt^  in  oonfitfuuty  to  the  Mst 
itf  mankind. 

Resistance,  4lieffefive,  being  arfxiittcMJt,  in  ^xlieiM>r4mary 
emergencies,^  the  question  can  onfy  be  among  good  rea<> 
soners,  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  neoessfitjs  vhich  cw 
justify  resistance,  and  render  it  lawful  w  commflnd^^le. 
And  here  I  must  ccmfess,  that  I  shall  airways  inctiiie  M^ 
theixL  side^  who  draw  the  bond  of  allegiance  very  dos^aiid 
oonsider  an  infieiogeaieDt  <of  it  as  the  last  refuge  in  deq)e- 
rate  eaaes,  when  the  puhUe  is  m  the  bighesi  danger  from 
violence  and  tyrumy •  For  bet&des  the  HMiBci»ie£i  of  a  civil 
war,  which  commonly  attends  inaurreotios^  it^  i^  c^rtain^ 
that,  where  a  disposition  to  rebeUioiK  qpip^ass  anmig  aoir 
people,  it  is  one  chief  cause  of  tyranay  in  the  rul^er%  aiMl 
forces  ib^n  into  mai^  vipl^it  meimiires  which  tliMsgr  never 
would  have  tfnbraeed,.|rad  eveiiy  otiebcton  inriiwed  to  sub- 
mission and  obedieMe.  Thus  the  tSfoa^kii^  or  assaasina- 
tktt^  approved  oi\^  andeaC  mavimdi^  walead  of  keeping 
tyrants  and  uamrpers  hi:awe^  made  ikwk  t»n.timed>more 
fleifee  and  unrelentmg;  md  isHetwjuady^  ii|^oi»  tbiU;^  ae- 
.  count,  abolished  by  the  Imra  of  twtfaBSi.  aai  tamrsMUy 
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tqndttnned  as  a  base  and  trtacheimn  maliiod  of  bringiiig 
to  jiMtioe  these  dittnrbers  of  socmtjr. 

Besides,  we  most  consider,  that  as  obedience  is  our  diity 
in  the  eomauin  course  of  things,  it  ought  chieAy  to  be  isif- 
coloated ;  not  can  any  thing  be  more  preposterous  Aan 
Ml  anxious  care  and  solicitnde  in  stating  all  ihe  cases  in 
which  resistance  nmy  be  allowed.  In  like  manner,  though 
a  philosopher  reasonably  acknowledges,  in  die  course  of 
un  argument,  that  the  rules  of  justice  may  be  dispensed 
with  in  eases  of  urgent  necessity;  what  should  we  think 
of  apreadier  or  casuist,  who  should  make  it  his  diief  study 
to  find  out  such  cases,  and  enforce  them  with  d  the  ve- 
hemence of  argument  and  eloquence  ?  Would  he  not  be 
better  employed  in  inculcating  the  general  doctrine,  than 
in  displaying  the  particular  exceptions,  which  we  are,  per- 
haps^ but  too  mudi  inclined^  of  ourselTcs,  to  embrace  and 
toextcad? 

Qliere  are,  howerer,  two  reasons^  which  may  be  pleaded 
•in  defence  of  that  party  among  us,  who  hare^  with  so  much 
industryy  propagated  the  maxims  of  rteistanoe;  maxims 
irhich,  it  must  becdnfesaed^  are^  in  generiil,  so  pernicious, 
and  so  destmotitve  of  civil  society.  The/kM  is,  that  their 
antsgonists,  carrying  the  doctrine  of  obedience  to  such  an 
cKtmvagant  height,  as  not  only  never  to  itiention  the  exr 
ceptions  in  extraoidinary  case%  (which  might,  perhaps^  be 
-recusable),  bntetfen  positively  to  ettliide  them;  it  became 
•aeccasary  to  insist  on  these  ea6ception%  and  defend  the 
vighta  of  injweditrath  and  Jibertj[r4.»IIlie  secolMt  and,  per* 
haps,  better  ireason,  is  £>mkkd  on  the&atare  of  the  Bri- 
tish  constitntiott  andfonndf  govemment 

It  is  almost  peculiar  to  lonr  cottStittttii>a  to  establish  a 
-fiVBt  mngistimte  with'saoh  high  pm^miiience  and  dignity, 
'that, 'though limitedbgr  the  laws,  he  is,  in  a Inanner^.iip 
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for  as'  regards  his  own  person,  above  the  laws,  -and  can 
neither  be  questioned  nor  punished  for  any  injury  or  wrong 
which  may  be  committed  by  him.  His  ministers  alone, 
or  those  who  act  by  his  commissim,  are  obnosuoos  to  jos^ 
iice ;  and  while  the  prince  is  thus  allured,  by  the  prospe<^ 
f»f  personal  safety,  ta  give  the  laws  their  free  course,  an 
lequal  security  is,  ia  effisct,  obtained  by  the  pniushment  of 
lesser  offenders,  and  at  the  same  time  a  civil  war  is  avoid- 
ed, which  would  be  the  infallible  consequence^  were  an 
attack,  at  every  turn,  made  direcdy  upon  the  soverdgn. 
But  though  the  constitution  pays  this  salutary  compliment 
to  the  prince,  it  can  never  reasonably  be  understood,  by 
that  maKim,  to  have  determined  its  qwn  destruction,  or  to 
have  established  a  tame  submission,  where  he  protects  his 
-ministers,  perseveres  in  injustice,  and  usurps  the  whole 
power  of  the  commonwealth.  This  case,  indeed,  is  never 
expressly  put  by  the  laws ;  because  it  is  impossible  for 
them,  in  their  ordinary  course,  to  provide  a  remedy  for  it, 
or  establish  any  magistrate^  with  superior  authority,  to 
chastise  the  exorbitances  of  the  prince.  But  as  a  right 
without  a  remedy  would  be  an  absurdity;  the  r^nedy,  in 
this  case,  is  tlie  extraordinary  one  of  resistance,  when  a£- 
fiurs  come  to  that  extremity,  that  the  constitution  can  be 
defended  by  it  alone.  Resistance,  therefore,  must,  of 
course,  become  more  frequent  in. the  Brituh  government, 
than  in  others,  whi<^  are  simple*,  and  consist  of  fewer 
parts  and  movements.  Where  the  king  is  an  absolute  so- 
vereign, he  has  little  temptation  to  cmnmit  such  enormous 
tyranny  as  may  justly  provoke  rebellion.  But  where  he 
is  liinited,  his  imprudent  ambition,  without  any  great  vices, 
may  run  him  into  that  perilous  situation.  This  is  fre- 
•queu^Jy  supposed  to  hav^  been  .the  case  with  CSbarles  the 
First;  and  if  we  may  now  speak  truth,  aRer  animosities 
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areoeaiedy  this  was  also  the  case  with  James  the  SeoomL 
These  were  haniiles%  if  not*  in  their  private  character, 
good  men ;  bat  mistaking  the  nature  of  our  constitotiony 
and  engrossing  the  whole  IqpslatiTe  power,  it  hecame  ne- 
cessary to  oppose  them  with  some  Tehemenoe ;  and  even 
to  deprive  the  latter  formally  of  that  authority,  which  he 
had  used  with  such  imprudence  and  indiscretion. 


,  »  '  ■         •  •     t    • 
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ESSAY  XIV. 


OF  THE  COALITION  OF  PABTIES. 

X  o  abolish  all  distinctions  of  party  may  not  be  practica- 
bly perhaps  not  desirable  in  alreegoTeniinent.  The  only 
dangerous  parties  are  snch  as  entertain  opposite  views  with 
rqprd  to  the  essentials  of  govemmenty  the  snceession  of 
the  crown^  or  the  more  consideraUe  priyil^es  belongii^ 
to  the  several  members  of  the  constitution ;  where  there  is 
noroom  ibr  any  compromise  or  accommodation,  and  where 
the  controversy  may  iqipear  so  momentous  as  to  jnstifyeven 
an  opposition  by  arms  to  the  pretensions  of  antagonists. 
Of  this  nature  was  the  animosity  continued  for  above  a 
century  past,  between  the  parties  in  England ;  an  animo- 
sity which  broke  out  sometimes  into  civil  war,  which  occa- 
doned  violent  revolutions,  and  which  continually  endan- 
gered the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  natioD.  Butas  there 
have  appeared  of  late  the  strongest  symptoms  of  an  uni- 
versal desire  to  abolish  these  par^  distinctions ;  this  teih* 
dency  to  a  coalition  affiuds  the  most  agreeable  prospect  of 
future  hqspiness,  andou^t  to  be'carefully  cherished  and 
promoted  by  every  lover  of  his  country. 

There  is  not  a  more  eflfectual  method  of  promoting  so 
good  an  end,  than  to  prevent  all  unreasonable  insult  and 
triumph  of  the  one  party  over  the  other,  to  encourage  mo- 
derate opinions,  to  find  the  proper  medium  in  all  disputes. 
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t0  pfentachiMth  Ibai  its  imtigcmist  *m^  fkmSUfhm  mom* 
tisdtkin  tba  tWi^  ^od  to  koqp  s  kfHiwiyt  ita  tlio  pnw4  or 
bbm  whioh  Mr  iMBtow  on  either  aide;  HotifofiinnBr 
ooMyiy  eonqmuiiif  Ao  anffkui  iiwiriiiii  and  jnMM  fio* 
dto|O0^  are caleolated ferthia pnrpoio leidi  Jtgucd'tt$ IM 
pkUu^tfUoH  fH'  jffiiBfiiiirf'ffMitpfnrprBiM  bekunhn'tlie  pan* 
ftet,|Did  tend  lodiowtliat  ntttkeraideneiB'tiieie  ve* 
flpecti  to  fidy  supported  hr^  reaaon  aa  tiafy  entfaatvo^rlo 
flatter  thdnselvea.  WetbaUprooeedlKXiBereis^tleaaiM 
wederatldii  irtdi  rejgal^d  to  tlMf  ilMoftaal  dbputea  beMpeiiii 
tke  paatiea,*  by  proirtag  tibat  eaek  of  lliem  was  juaiiiad  by 
plauaiUe  topiea ;  dial  tbere  was  on  both  flidea  irise  mdb^ 
who  meant  well  to  their  country ;  and  that  the  paat  ani^ 
teafiity  batirean  the  faekioni  bed  bo  better  fimidatfam  tlia^ 
viMrrear  pt«jadh3e  or  inteiesled  paaBion. 

*  the  popular  party,  wfio  afljermrdi  acquired  Ae  mane 
9jiVfli^  ndght  jpatify)  by  wevy apecioaa  aiimenti^  thai 
^QpporilioB  |o  Ae  cveins  Aoaa  wUdi  oar  pi^aet  free  coiv- 
Mlatloniiderhfed.  TbotigiiobMgedtoacknOwiec^pi^tfaat 
prabedenH  in  favour  ^paerogatiw  had  naifeimly  taken 
lilaee  during  ooaay  reigns  be^m  Chatlea  the  Forat,  ti|iey 
thought,  tihat  there  Mm  no  ri^ttonfiir  aiibiiikting  any  lobget 
t^aoidaageroittanattdboiity.  AadinightheTebeenlitt^ir 
iWneifiilgi  Aa  Ae  i^bta  of  mankind  are  ibr  erer  to  be 
deianed  aaerfd,'  Ino  iftt^soflption  of  tyranny  or  arbitn»y 
|MMre*  oatt  ktfve  aMhorlty  adBeiatit  toabolWt  Aenu  '  U» 
iMMf  Ja  a  bkaoteg  to  InetftiiltaMe,  that,'  itfaerevev  diere 
appears  any  probability  of  recoveringit,  a  nation  may  i^Ql* 

•  jngly  ron  many  h^^aads,  and  Mgbt  not  ei^an  to  repibe  at 
ito  greMesi  eihflian  lot  blood  or  dkialpaiion  of  treaanre. 
Att'lminati  jnstflations,  aiid  none  aiere  than  gmtJAxm^xt, 

'»^  i»l  eonthiiia}  fluctnMliMi.  *K}ngs  are  sure  lo  etibraoe 
^mty  appotimAjf  of  #Bi!|sn<»g  thelrpreregethfesr  i  AndSf 
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fiiK»r«ble  uirMenis  be  not  also  laid  lioMi  of  for  ertending 
ind  Mcoriiig  tbe  privHeges  of  the  pec^I^  an  nmreiwd  deft> 
potiim  mart  for  e¥er  prevail ain<»g8t  mankind,  Hieex- 
amjde  of  all  ifaenaii^ilxmring  nations  prores,  that  it  is  no 
longer  safe  to  oitnist  with  the  crown  the  same  high  pre- 
rogatiTes  which  had  fonneriy  been  exercised  during  mde 
and  single  ages.  And  though  the  example  of  many  late 
reil^  asay  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  a  power  in  the  prince 
someiriiat  arbitrary,  more  remote  reigns  afford  instances 
of  stricter  limitations  imposed  on  the  crown ;  and  those 
pMbensions  of  the  parliaaMUt  now  branded  with  the  title 
of  iDnovation^  are  only  a  recovery  of  the  just  rights  of  the 
peoj^ 

These  views,  far  firom  being  odious,  are  surel  y  large,  and 
generous,  and  noble:  to  timr  prevalence  and  success  the 
kingdom  owes  its  liberty :  perhaps  its  learning,  its  indus- 
try, commerce  and  naval  power:  By  them  chiefly  the 
English  name  is  distinguished  among  the  socielyof  nations, 
and  aspires  to  a  rivabhip  with  that  of  the  fiteest  and  most 
illustrious  commcmwealths  of  antiquity.  But  as  all  these 
mighty  consequences  could  not  reasonably  be  f<NPeseen  at 
the  time  when  the  contest  began,  the  royalists  of  that  age 
wanted  not  specious  arguments  on  theu*  side^  by  which  they 
could  justify  their  defence  of  the  then  established  prerqgar 
tivcs  of  the  prince.  We  shall  state  the  question^  as  it 
might  have  appeared  to  them  at  the  assembling  of  that  par- 
liament, which,  by  its  violent  ttiqx)achmaits  on  the  crown, 
b^gan  the  civil  wars. 

The  only  rule  q£  government,  th^  might  have  said, 
known  and  acknowledged  among  m^  is  use  and  prai^ 
tice:  Reas<m  is  so  uncertain  a  guide,  that  it  will) always 
be  ei^posed  to  doubt  and  controv^my :  Could  it  ever  ren- 
der itself  {MTevalent  over  the  people^  mta  had  idways  «e- 
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twined  it  as  their  fole  rok  of  Gondnct :  Tbey  had  still  oon- 
tinoed  in  the  priraitiye  nnooimected  state  of  nature^  wtdi- 
o«t  sobmitdng  to  political  government,  whose  sole  basis 
is,  not  pure -reason,  bat  anthoritjr  and  precedent  Dissolve 
these  ties,  you  break  all  the  bonds  of  civil  society,  and  leave 
every  man  at  liberty  to  consult  his  private  interest^  by  those 
expedients,  which  his  appetite,  disguised  under  the  ap- 
peanmce  of  reason,  shall  dictate  to  hinu  The  spirit  of 
ianovacion  is  in  itself  pernicious,  however  favourd>le  its 
particular  object  may  sometimes  appear ;  a  truth  so  ob- 
vious, that  the  popular  party  diemselves  are  sensible  of  it, 
and  therefore  cover  their  encroachments  on  the  crown  by 
the  plausible  pretence  of  their  recovering  the  ancient  libev* 
ties  of  the  people. 

But  the  present  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  allowing  all 
the  suppositions  of  that  party,  have  been  incontestably  es- 
tablished ever  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Tudor ; 
a  period  which,  as  it  now  comprehends  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  may  be  allowed  sufficient  to  give  stability  to 
any  constitution.  Would  it  not  have  appeared  ridiculous, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  to  have  talked  of  the 
republican  oonstitntion  as  the  rule  of  government ;  or  to 
have  supposed,  that  the  former  rights  of  the  senate,  and 
ccmsuls  and  tribunes,  were  still  subsisting. 

But  the  present  daima  of  the  English  monarchs  are  mudi 
more  ikvoumble  than  those'  of  the  'Roman  emperors  do^ 
ring  that  age.  The  aotlMMrity  of  Augustus  was  a  plain 
usurpation,  grounded  only  On  military -violenee,  and  t6ms 
such  an  epoch  in:llie  Roman  history  as  is  obvious  to  eve- 
ry reader.  But  if  Henry  VU*  really^  as  some  pretOKl, 
enlarged  the  power  of  the' crown,  it  was  only  by  inaeaaible 
acquisitions,  whidi  escaped  die  apprehension  of  thepeople, 
and  have  scarcely  been  remarked  even  by  historians  and 
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liticJaiu.  The  new  ^?entoeM»  if  it  deserves  the  epv- 
tibBtf  ift  an  imperoeptible  traoaition  from  the  ft^merj  is  en- 
firely  engrafted  on  it ;  derires  its  titfe  fully  from  that  rcMit ; 
and  is  fo  be  oonsideved  only  as  one  of  those  gradual  revo- 
liitidnaf^  to  vl»idi  huftian  affiiirs,  in  every  nation,  will  be 
fiirei^  sntyeoti 

Hie  hoiue  of  Tudoi",  and  after  them  that  of  Stoart,  ex- 
ercised no  pirerogafiveB  but  what  had  been  claimed  and  ex- 
ercisecl  fay  the  Plantagenefcs,  Not  a  single  branch  of  th^r 
aistiMrity  can  be  said  to  be  an  innoTatton«    The  onlydif- 
'  lerence  is,  that  perhaps  forkner  kings  exerted  these  powQvs 
ohly  by  interirsls,  and  were  not  able,  by  reason  of  the  oi>- 
position  of  their  baxons,^  to  render  them  so  steady  a  nde 
of  administration.     But  the  sole  inference  from  this  fiuot 
'Is^  that  those  ancient  tiitoes  were  more  turbulent  and  sedi- 
tious ;  and  that  royal  authority,  the  oonstitution,  and  the 
loih^  hare  happily  of  Ute  gained  the  ascendant 
'  JDnder  what  pMence  esn  the  pppidar  party  now  speak 
of  recovermg  the  ancient  constitution  ?  Hie  former  con- 
trol orer  the  kings  was  not  placed  in  the  commons,  but  ia 
the  borons :  The  people  had  no  autboriQ^,  and  even  little 
'ilr no  :liberfty;  tiU  the>crbwn,  by  suppnasing  theae  fadioiis 
i^mnts,  enforced  the  execution  iof  the  laWs,  and  obliged  all 
the  subjects  eqnally  to  respect  each  other^a  rights,  priv^ 
leges,  ^  and  properties.    If  we  nmat  retnm  to  the  andent 
barbarana  and  ftndiBl  constitnftidn,  let  thdae  geidemen, 
who  now  behave  thonsdves  wkk  ao  nnwh  insdience  to  th^ 
sovereign^  set  tlm  first  example.    Let  them  make  contt  to 
be  adtnitbed  as  retainer^  to  a  nsi^iboiBing  baron ;  and  by 
submitting  to  slsveiy  under  hinv  acquire  some  prbteotion 
to  tlmnseWes;  together  with  the  power  of  exertist^g'oa- 
ptee  and  bppressiim  over  their  infaior  daves  aajl  viUfias. 
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Tlii»  wot  Ae  condition  of  the  commoiM  «noiig  their  re« 
notd  imeeatort. 

But  how  fiur  back  must  we  go^  in  haioag  reOoorse  to  an^ 
dent  oonetitBtions  and  goremmenls?  Thec9.  was  a  cgm^ 
ttttion  still  more  ancient  than  that  to  which  diese  innonnb* 
tors  affect  so  much  to  |i{qpeaL  During  tbsl  period/Atena 
was  no  Metgna  Ckarki :  The  barons  themselves  pivsaessed 
few  regular^  stated  prmleges;  and  the hovse of  ooiunoM 
probably  bad  not  an  esistenee. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  hear  the  Commons,  while  tttey  aatetuh 
sumin^  by  usuipaiioii,  the  wlu^e  povrer  of  gw^tnment^ 
talk  of  revinng  the  ancient  InstitutioDs.  Is  it  nocknowfl) 
that,  though  representatives  received  wages  fr«Bi  their  con«- 
stituents;  to  be  a  msniber  of  the  lower  hoose  W8s  always 
considered  as  a  burden,  and  an  exemption  from  it  as  ft  pri^ 
vilege?  Will  they  persuade  us,  that  power,  which,  of  all 
human  acquisitions,  is  the  most  covetedy  ftnd  in  oompari* 
eon  of  which,  even  reputation,  and  pleasure^  and  riches^ 
are  slighted^  could  ever  be  regarded  as  a  burden  by  sny 
man? 

The  property  oequiivd  of  late  by  i)m^  eomsnons^  it  is 
said^  entitles  them  to  more  power  than  their  ancestors  eft- 
joyed.  But  to  what  is  this  increase  of  their  pn^rty  ow- 
ing^ but  to  an  increase  of  their  liberty  and  their  security  ? 
liet  them  therefore  acknowledge,  that  their  ancestors^  while 
die  crown  was  restrafaied  by  the  ssdhious^  bitfons,  ledily 
enjoyed  .less  liberty  than  they  themsdvea  baire  ^|lttidned, 
after  the  so^reign  acquired  the  ascendant ;  Andlet  them 
ei^  that  liberty  with  moderation;  and  not  forfeit  it  fay 
new  exorbitant  chnasy  and  fay  rendering  it  A  pHieif»1ot 
eflcDess  innevutiMe* 

The  true  rute  of  goveflrnseot  k  the  piMent  estshlidied 
practice  cf  the  i^.    ThM  has  mont  nudi^rfty,  beeacRie  k 
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kreoent:  It  m  also  beat  knowiy  for  the  smmtrmmm,  Who 
has  assured  those  tribunes,  that  the  Plantagenels  iid  aot 
eseioaB  aa  high  aets  of  aulharily  as  the  Todors  ?  Histo- 
rians^ they  say,  do  not  mentson  them.  Bat  UBtoriaaa  are 
abo  silent  with  rcf;ard  to  the  chief  exertioiis  of  pretogai- 
tive  by  the  Todors.  Where  any  power  or  prerogative  is 
fully  and  undoubtedly  establidied,  the  exercise  of  it  passes 
for  a  thing  of  course,  and  readily  escqies  the  notice  of  his- 
tory and  annals.  Had  we  no  other  monuments  of  EUixa- 
beth's  reign,  than  what  are  preserved  even  by  Cambden, 
the  most  copious^  judicious,  and  exact  of  our  hislorians, 
we  should  be  en  tirdy  ignorant  of  the  most  ina(K>rtant  max- 
ims of  her  government. 

Was  not  the  present  monarchical  govemmoit,  in  its  foil 
extent,  authorised  by  biwyers,  recc^unoided  by  divines, 
acknowledged  by  politicians,  aoquiesoed  in,  nay  passion- 
ately dberished,  by  the  people  in  general;  and  all  this  du- 
ring a  period  c£  at  least  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  and, 
till  (rf'late,  without  the  smallest  murmur  or  controversy  ? 
This  general  consent,  surely,  during  so  long  a  timc^  must 
be  sufficient  to  reiuler  a  constitution  legal  and  valid.  If 
the  origin  of  all  power  be  derived,  as  is  pretended,  from 
the  people,  hereis  thm  consent  in  the  fullest  and  most  am- 
ple terms  that  can  be  desired  or  imagined. 

But  the  people  must  not  pretend,  because  they  can,  by 
dbeir  consent,  lay  the  foundations  of  govenim^it,  that  there- 
/ore  diey  are'  to  be  permitted,  at  their  pl^toire,  to  over- 
dbrow  and  subvert  them.  There  is  no  end  of  these  sedi- 
tious and  arrogant  claims.  The  power  (rf*  the  crown  is  How 
openly  strud^  at :  The  nobility  are  also  in  visible  peril: 
The  gentry  will  soon  follow :  The  pqpular  leaders,  who  will 
then  assume  the  name  of  gentry,  will  next  be  exposed  to 
danger:  And  the  people  themselves,  having  become  inca-* 
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luid  lying  under  die  VfiBtni^it  ef 
no  authority,  must,  lor  die  sake  of  peaoe,  admit,  instead  of  • 
dieir  l^al  and  mild  nMHiarchsy  a  goeoession  of  iniliti|ry*aiid 
deqK>tic  tyrants* 

These  consequences  are  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  as  the 
present  fiiry  of  the  people^  though  glossed  over  by  pretaM 
rions  to  civil  liberty,  is  in  reality  incited^  by  the  f^matkrispi* 
of  religion :  a  principle  the  most  blind,  headstrong^  and; 
ungovernable^  by  which  human  nature  can  possibly  be  ae** 
tuated.  Fibular  rage  b  dreadful^  fran  whatever  motjve 
derived :  But  must  be  attended  with  the  most  penueioos 
consequences,  when  it  arises  frmn  a  principle,  whidi  dis- 
claims all  control  by  human  law,  reason  or  aikhority. 

These  are  the  arguments,  which  each  party  may  mak^. 
use  of  to  justify  the  conduct  of  their  predecessors  during 
that  great  crisis.  Theevent,  if  thatcan  be  adautted  as  a 
reason,  has  shown,  that  the  arguments  of  the  popular  p^ur** 
ty  w«re  better  founded-;  but  perhaps,  acoMrding  to  the  es« 
taUished  maxims  of  lawyers  and  politicians,  the  views  of 
die  royalists  oii^ht,  beforehand,  to  have  appeared  mpre 
solid,  more  safe^  and  more  legal.  But  this  is  cert^  that 
the  greater  moderation  we  now  employ  in  rc^resoiCing  past 
events,  the  nearer  shall  we  be  to  produce  a  full  coalitiim 
of  the  parties,  and  an  entire  acquiescence  in  our  present 
establishment  Moderation  is  ofadvantage  to  every  esta*^ 
Uishmmt :  Nothii^  but  sBod  can  overturn  a  setded  power; : 
and  an  over-acdve  zeal  in  friends  is  apt  to  beget  a  like^spi* 
rit  in  antagonists.  The  transition  from  a  moderate  oppo^ 
sition  against  an  establishment,  to  an  entire  a^Mjuiesceilce 
in  it,  is  easy  and  insensible. 

There  are  many  invincible  arguments  whic^  shenid  in*- 
duce  the  malecontent  party  to  acquiesce  entirely  in  the  pre- 
sent settlement  of  die  omstitution.    They  now  find,  that 


tilt  Virit  oC  atil  libtftyi  though  at  6m  oonoected 
QgiiMW  ftrttMidmwj  wuU  par^  itml(  bom  tbal  i)pUMi9% 
ataid apficiilriitidfir  n  oMire  giiliHM iiikI  A^gigHig «^|>90t i . 
a  friend  to  toleratioiiy  and  encourager  of  uil  the  ealai]g«d, 
sgAffmirofuMoi&tomto  tlwl  do  honoar  to  hiumn  nattire. 
Tkqr  mif  d»ertp%  tbat  the  popular.  ckoibs.QouUi.  stop  at 
a  protMT  gleribd;  Hod  after  tetrtnduftg  tha  higjh  qlaiina  of. 
{AMBogalaTf^  toniA  still  Maintain  a  du6  .i^^qH^^  ^  .motiatehy^r 
thaiiobiliiy»  and  to  all  ancisnl  intflitdtionl.    AboTt.aUn 
thcjr  JBOfll  be  aatisihk^  thAt  tbe  tbry  principltb  which.ioade 
tha  MNsogth  of  Ihair  pany^  and  frow  whieh  it  dei!i^ad  it#. 
ohicf  tetborit^y  has  noyir  dajf^rtad.tfa.<ni|r  ifud^gG^ia  over  to^ 
their  aiitagooista*    Thcplan.af  liberty  it  ffiMJbdr  its  b«^ 
py  ^Ebcta  are  proved  by  eKpeneoea;  a.lo«g.tMat  of  tlfltie 
has  giten  h  andiSity  I  liad  ipvboever  wooid  aMtmft  to  orea* 
tnia  ilf  said  to  lecaU  the  post  govenutt^tit  or  abdmtad  fin 
milyi  woidd»  berides  other  won  ariadnal  kai^tatlons^  ha 
exforndf  in  their  tunv  ^  the  lefmmch  of  flietioB  aiadii^ 
dovatioii.    While  th^y  peruse  the  history  of  past  efeiJtl^. 
they  oaght  to  reflecl^  both  that  Aoad  ic^g^  of  tba  ivowtf 
are  ku^  since  imnihitated»  and  that. the ^usaayf  and  vio- 
lancef  and  oppression^  to  which  titqr  oftea  gave  risei  are 
iUs^  iftoiiilrhich  tfad  ealabUAed  Ube^lKy  of  the  coisrtitutioa 
baa  DOW  at  last  hapfMily  pyoteafedl  the  people*    These  rew 
fleotioiis  will  prove  a  better  toaaii^  to  our  .fi^eedoia  apd. 
privileges^  than  to  daay^  coalrliry  totbe  elMMst^evidt^Me 
of  fiu:ts»  diat  siieb  regal  powets  eter  had  an  eaistenee^r 
There  is  not  a  iDore  eflbotual  method  of  batiasying  a  causer 
than  to  lay  the  stress  of  the  argttdettt  on  a  wrol^  phwsef 
and  by  disputing  an  untenable  p<M^  eaaira  the  advesflariea. 
t€»' siaeoeaa  and.  iietoiy. 
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OF  THE  PROTESTANT  SUCCSWION. 

1  avwosB,  that  if  a  aiember  of  ParKament  in  the  reign  of 
King  WiUiMi  or  Queen  Anne,  wbik  the  establishment  of 
dM.A«lBMM(  SmeuaSm  waa  yet  vncertain,  were  delibe- 
rating coneemtng  the  party  he  would  choose  in  that  impor- 
tant qvMtion,  and  weighing,  with  impartiaKty,  the  adyan- 
tages  and  diMdvantages  on  each  side,  I  believe  the  foUow- 
ing  particnhu*  would  hare  entered  into  his  consideration. 

He  would  eaaUy  perceive  the  great  advantage  resulting 
fiom  Aereatoration  of  the  Stuart  family:  by  which  we 
should  pnwerre  the  nicoearion  clear  and  undisputed,  tree 
.fima  a  psMender,  with  auch  a  specious  tide  as  that  of  blood, 
whiah,  with  the  multitude,  is  always  the  chum  the  strong^ 
eat  and  mast  easily  comprehended.  It  is  m  vain  to  say,  as 
-many.havc  done,  that  the  question  with  i«gard  to  ffJver- 
»or%  iadependettt  of  goeenmemt,  is  (Mvolous,  and  little 
worth  ^i^mtjng^  nueh  less  fighting  about  The  genera- 
Kty<«f  raanlriQd  never  will  enter  mto  these  sentiments  • 
and  it  is  mueh  happier,  I  believe,  for  society,  that  they  do 
not,  but  rather  continue  m  (heir  natural  prepossessions 
How  could  stability  be  preserved  in  any  monarchical  go^ 
»ettmient  (which,  though  perhaps  not  the  best,  is,  and  al- 
ways has  bee%  the  most  common  of  any,)  miless  men  had 
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so  passionate  a  regard  for  the  true  heir  of  their  royal  fa- 
mily ;  and  even  thouj^  he  be  weak  in  understanding,  or 
infirm  in  years,  gave  him  so  sensible  a  preference  above 
persons  the  most  acoon^lished  in  diining  talents,  or  cele- 
brated for  great  achievenieiits  ?  Would  not  every  popular 
leader  put  in  his  claim  at  every  vacancy,  or  even  without 
any  vacancy;  and  the  kingdom  become  the  theatre  of  per<-^ 
petual  wars  and  convulsions  f  The  condition  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  surely,  was  not  in  this  respect  much  to  be 
envied ;  nor  is  that  of  the  Meotam  nations,  who  pay  little 
regard  to  the  titles  of  their  sovereign,  but  sacrifice  them, 
every  day,  to  die  o^ioe  or  mpiMiitaiy  himolir  af  tbeiNH 
pulace  or  soldiery.    It  ii9  bntufoolish  wfsd^ni^ .wbifih  ja aoi 
carefully  diqplayed  in  uadsrvaUwg.  piriiicM»  ^aml  |ilteiDg 
them  on  a  level  with  the  rosBiiewt  of  maiilpftfl    To  be 
surci  an  anatomist  finds  w  woni  ikt  the  gfaataalsMDainh 
than  in  the  lowest  peasant  or  digf  labourer;  and  a  moral* 
ist  may,  perhaps,  finequently  find  leas«    But  what  dp  all 
these  reflections  1^  to?  We,  all  of  us,  sftill  rsCain  these 
prejudices  in  favour  of  birth  and  fiunily;  and  neidier  in 
Qur  serious  occupatioiup,  nor  most  awfflesa  ansBsementi^ 
can  we  ever  get  entirely  rid  of  diem.     A  tnge^y  ihat 
should  represent  the  adYWtiure«  o£  lAlkurs,  or  |iottexh,  or 
even  of  private  geutlem^,  wonld.presen^y  dit^gnst  oa;  bat 

one  that  introduces  kiAgs  and  piiilces,  acquiiw  i&  oitr  ej»a 
^  air  of  importance  and  dignity*  Or  shonld  a  man 
b^  able,  by  bis  superior  wiadoio,  to  gst  wt^vely  abote  nob 
prepossessions,  he  would  soon,  by  n^^ee^s  of  ite  siw't  wis* 
dom,  again  bripg  himself  down  t^  tbeni  for  th^  $ak4  of 
society,  whose  welfare  he  wQi:rid  pf^cosive  to  be  ktimately 
connected  widi  th^i.  fiMr  firo^^  endeatottring  Xopminh 
ceive  the  people  in  this  parti^ttlaiv^  be  woKld  ic}Beriah.wch 
sentiments  of  reverence  to  their,  priacesi  ea  t^ltffiAU^  to 
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fMitnft « 4m  wAkmSbtmtioummKiaf.  And  tkMgkifttt 
lifei  •«€  tweMf  thonBHod  wn  In  sAm  norificod  A6«iwi- 
tMA  tt  kbg  iD  f«BSMiiiiti  liif  jilt  Arom>  tor  pisMnnt  the 
right  '^if  ^<«06BBWi  qiidwtuitml,  Ae  Mtfagtiini  •»  ittt%Mh> 
tkm  «t  llie  tMi^  «i  i^tence  lli«(«crar7iDdi^ddniiil^f  ihcie 

^ftd*  He  oolBKiiers  4im  HSMmqmmum  oT  yirinbay  tin  hare*- 
dhttpy  t4|{bt  ^^iftg«t  Go&iGKpMi&oss  ^mkStk  ttiigrlniek 
^iflMRyMBltties;  whttelhe  IPBtrfmtiwrrirtionMiwI 
firings  M fillie fvgvfide  to « liirg^  ktagdMH  ibitit 

Tke  a<lwtogM4tff  die  ifaioMr  nomMdom  aM«)f  asiop*- 
IMwlte  toatttve^  wd  lurite  'ftom  fUs  Terycimtamsunc^  lint 
it  vibltttet  ketffiSfUry  r^it^  -md  pko«f»  m  tke  thnme* 
fa^ice to  ivfcMfi  biifb  gtrve  no  tM»  l» (hut 8ign)^«  Itie 
«>ridena^  fimn  llieUgtxMy-cir  iMs  Mxndy  thitlln  pnfiiegn 
^  the  people  tiMe^  dttdog  seiff  tno^oewtMies,  teen  oanlb- 
Midly  vfpoik  the  inorwNs  ^  the  4itnioB  of  fln  draidi^ 
fnids,  %y  ihe  nUemtioBis  ctfthe  beMti^^Mitet,  i>y  (the  fire- 
l^resseflarade,  BBddbove4iMbyifhe)iapf»iAeni)fcMirflit«ti;»> 
iSeii,  *^i<Ai,  dbr  a  long  tinn^  gave  tis  eafficieot  secmrikis 
i»4ChoRta»yMnidiiigannyoriiiiUtary-efit^  Oa 

tfle^ccmtrary,  puMic Kbenty has,  almo9t>in  every lotkar na- 
tion ef  SitPOpe,  been,  faring  itha  eame  period,  extmnsety 
-M  the  ikolkie ;  ifiiila  iliift  P^^  ''^^  duigiisted  at  «lin 
4iardA]pB  eftSie^cM  ftaAdiailtfa,  and  father  .olioBeito*e»- 
trast  their  pitece  ^atth  meroaaairy  wmias,  ^wkioh  he  leea^y 
Mified^igttBSttfaetfiMlme.  '  R;nas<nahiiy  esxrmiTdmmf^ 
-Cbevefoia,  thai  soiae  aif  4rar  Britub  soveaeignsaiiilookiKe 
iMMire  <^llbe  omiititation,  atlmetdiegBBhisflififhefei^i 
%nd  ae^fliey  embraoed  dl  liie  fkirouinhk  fiieoedexits  left 
tbem  t>y  thcSr  ance&lor^  idiey  ov^Iooked  fill  those  mhidk 
i»^fe  4B0ifirary,  ttPiA  «/Meh  |Bi]4ifi09ed  a  Icmitatba  ia  our 
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venuDBDt.  They  were  encDiusiiged  in  this  mislake^  by  tb« 
exMxaple  of  all  the  neighbouriog  prinoest  who  beenpg  the 
seme  title  or  appdlfttkNi^  and  being  adorned  with  the 
same  ensigns  of  authority^  naturally  led  them  to  claim  the 
same  powers  and  prerogatives.  It  appeal?  from  <  the 
qMeohes  and  prorlamatkins  of  James  L  and  th^  whcrfe 
train  of  that  prince's  actions,  as  well  as  his  son's,  that  he 
regarded  the  En^ish  government  as  a  simple  monardqrj 
and  never  imagined  that  any  considerable  part  of  his  sub- 
jects entertained  a  contrary  idea.  This  opinion  made  those 
numarchs  discover  their  pretensions,  without  preparing  acgr 
Sorot  to  support  them ;  and  even  without  reserve  or  dis- 
guise, which  are  always  employed  by  those  who  enter  up<- 
on  any  new  project,  or  endeayoor  to  innovate  in  any  .gor 
Venunent.  The  flattery  of  courtien»  £urther  confirmed 
their  prgudices ;  and,  above  all,  that  of  the  deigy,  who 
fipom  several  passages  of  Scripture^  and  these  wrested  too^ 
had  erected  a  rq^lar  and  avowed  system  of  arbitrary  power. 
The  only  method  of  destroying,  at  once,  all  these  high 
daims  and  pretensions,  was  to  depart  from  the  true  here- 
ditary line,  and  choose  a  princ^  wbo^  being  plainly  a  crea- 
iure  of  the  public,  and  receiving  the  crown  on  condiUons, 
expressed  and  avowed,  found  his  authority  established  on 
the  same  bottom  with  the  privileges  of  the  people.  By 
electing  him  in  the  royal  lin%  we  cut  off  all  hopes  of  am^ 
hitious  subjects,  who  might,  in  future  emergencies^  disturb 
the  government  by  their  cabals  and  pret^isipns:  By  ren- 
dering the  crown  hereditary  in  his  family,  we  avoided  aU 
the  inconveniences  of  elective  monarchy;  and  by  exclu- 
ding the  lineal  heir,  we  secured  all  pur  constitutional  limi- 
tations, and  rendered  our  government  uniform  and  of  a 
piece.  •  The  people  cherish  monarchy,  because  p^tected 
by  it :  The  monarch  favours  liberty,  because  created  by 
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if!  And  thus  erery  advantage  is  obtained  by  the  new  as- 
tablishment)  as  fiur  as  human  skill  and  wisdom  can  extend 

lliese  are  the  separate  advantages  of  fixing  die  sueoes- 
Sion,  either  in  the  house  of  Stuart,  or<in  that  of*  Hanover. 
There  are  also  disadvantages  in  each  establishment^whiefa 
an  imi^ar^  patriot  would  ponder  and  examine,,  in  order 
to  form  a  just  judgment  upon  the  whole. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  protestant  succession  consist 
in  the  foreign  dominions  whidi  are  possessed  by  the 
princes  of  the  Hanover  line,  and  which,  it  mig^t  be  sap* 
posed,  would  engage  us  in  the  intrigues  and  wars  of  the 
continent,  and  lose  us,  in  some  measure,  the  inestimable 
advantage  we  possess,  of  being  surrounded  and  guarded 
by  th^  M^'  which  we*  command.  The  disadvantages  of 
recalling  the  abdicated  family  consist  chiefly  in  their 
gidn,  which  is  more  prejudicial  to  society  dian  that 
Uished  among  us,  is  contrary  to  it,  and  aflbrds  no  tolem^ 
ti«n,  or  peace,  or  security,  to  any  other  communion. 

It  appears  to  me^  ^t  these  advantages  and  disadvan* 
tages  are  allowed  on  both. sides ;.f(t  least,  by  every  one 
who  is  at  all  susceptible  of  argument  or  reasoning.  No 
sqjbge^t,  however  loyal,  pretends  to  deny,  tibat  the  dispitfed 
tide  vnd  foreign  dominions  of  the  present  royal  fiimily 
are  a  loss.  Nor  is  diereany  partisan  of  the. Stuarts  bat 
irtll  eonfessj  that'  >  the*  claim  >  of  hereditary,  inddeadUe 
right,  and  the  Btoman  CadidUCireligion,  are  abo.  disad- 
vantages in  that.fiimily.  It  belongs,  therefore,  to  a  jrifadlo- 
aopher  alone,  who  is  of  neither  parly,  to  put  all  the  oir- 
-cnmstarices  in  tiD&scale^.and'  assi^.to  each  ct,  tfaem.jts 
proper  poise  and  influence.  Such  a  one  will  readily  at 
flrat  acknowledge,  that  all  political  questions  are' infinitely 
eoihj^catad,:  a  Ad  that.lther^  scared)?  evilr  occurs,  in  any 
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fieen  to  flow  from  ^very  measare :  And  many  conseqMi*' 
99a^  mdcnbmap  da  ahmy^fatiaat^ttiite  finam  evtiy  <9ie. 
TIiMJiailii  anAgeatme^  aadt  iOip«Mef  am  Aerafinre  llie 
ani^aeiiliBurita  hftbriiig»ytotlMtt  Or^^tfk^ 

iadnlgw  aaf  paarioD,.it  ihiImiiI  nf  dmikMi  i^;aj0Bfelba  ig* 
norant  maltitude,.  vba  «r«  ateagps  dbaMvons  aad  4»gi»»-' 
tiMi^  iwn  it  Ibe  pjaaat  yatiaBi,  rfi>yfflt»  twMW  waty  of 
ittipei^  fiifliBpa  atitt^moia  thanioC  aiMkBiltnudfaigi  UmpBM 
aiiiliiiiier  vafifi  jud^» 

BKAtamyimnaMmfptaMtt  difttanMWto  on  ihis  liaad| 
lh» fcll—ihg' WHiflwikmir.iwH^ I  ia^pa^  alMil^dia  tampor^if 
ini  ikft  liidaifeltedHig^  •f  ft  pUloao]^Mi« 

WaM  tve  tai  judge  meittif  faji  firat.ap|>«al»nQa%  aia^ 
paat  taqMianiqiy  as  BUM  aUow«  fhil  tihe  ad^aiitagoa  rf  a 
pMrijaanmtaiytifc  m  the  boaaa:  aC  Hanoiier  aM  grm/^ 
dnBiillioa»ofatt:imdi8imt>dhardBta7tUe  ]»llit»ho«at 
of  Staavt^  and.  tbaft^onr firthars aetadii^iaaly iaprafenii^ 
iw'  fiwim  rfi  the  lattec>  80  I019  as  llie  bonaa^ of  SMart 
iadc<  mOmatBtiBiBf  iriikh,  arith  aaaa^iaufeatinqplioii^waa 
aSovMnagiiiyyaaEia,  thBB^avanimaai  vaa  ka|>tla  aaoittiaMil 
ftHM^l^rdit  caitwtHBi  tefemaftAapnanagaa  o&diep«apile 
imd  tfi6prarc^|atM»flf'tiiacM»tii.  tfarma^fatedaapfledf 
tlie«aiMd^dbpiitaB«iAiftiBiiadk:f  <teif  tfiaaa^eMaiioacadt 
jaalaaq^  Ml  ooaMdadltba  baaa^  »fc  duNUr  tlMtiiiC«»linH 
«oi  as  tnoAtatd  isnnHitaiift.Aatfdaa4.  Aiidnhfti^wQtiaBe 
llba»  occapiad  ki  dbm^rtsd  dhpotes^  ar  ftreiga  pbmn^^M- 
garatti t9 pdilklibailyi  eacdfed ftsetf tnEuaopI^ awifcaat 
any opposjtkffifratti «^  md)aaeg£aoBiMiiiaB antkoattaa- 
nidlttfiea. 

Bm  dtn<faig*«baaa  but  aixlf  yearly  adiM  apaaKamptaiy 
aMlili^onent  baa  taka»  place;  aAaierer  fiactibBaniiiriiave 
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aii^  and  aa  uniiiMrrBptad  hamony  has  baaa  pm^rtad 
between  <mr  prinoes  and  our  pariiaaaanttf.  ViiUiolftar^ 
trith  'itHTOtf  paaoaandaadci^  ha^  flourithad  ataMaCj  aAtb- 
aut iniflimMiiin  t  Trada  aad  iniiiiifinTliiHa,  and  aniioaU 
tapyhnra  iiwwaiad  3  TbeaaCfl^aadacnuM^andpUkao^ 
phy»  have  been  coitiTaled.  Even  religioas  pactaaa  haaa 
baoa  aaaeBtttatadloJajraaiddihekaiataiiiliaaconr^  and 
Aa-|^btyafli¥innt|witaa«i|>r^^ 
derfaad  aqoalfy  frofa  ant  progKai  in  tfce  acts  mt  paaea» 
andfinpaimloiirJMdapaaeiiiDWfw*  flak^gaodao^l^ 
naanApanodaa'BxIiBoalnNMcaaMbaaitiaft  Itloaiatfaiae 
atotharmHiMd  iIl  the  wtuAe  lugbaty  rfwanlrindi  tha^  ay 

saagr  flnlUattaof  ika^la  baaa^  darinf  6Mlia  ipaaa«f  tii^ 
been  held  together^  in  aawpteidfraq^  a<»ffalinnal|  wmi 
«aa«iiaUaia  tbadag^j  ^tfilnnaan  natave* . 

But d«^  Ihia  ncani  uupMiittML  soHto  daariy  to  da- 
TJda  afc fiianf  of  fhn  aitiainit  lalnhiMhwnifL  tharaan  saott 

.to  he  Ifarowa  hiia  dia  otkac  acak^  andk 

judgaBiiiby  ana  aidant  or  e»* 


Wn  hnrnr  Yrf  t-nr  Tiihrilinnii  ilni^i;  ihs  ■laiiliiwifl  jm 
liiidabaini  neakioaad,  baMieapiaU  andgpntpagaaeaAiritth 
aUk  mmribn    And  jf:  nMaiof  4h4»  hpnm  piodaaad  any 
^—ly  fahiHiaAfy  ^wrinfaiy  atonbe tgar  anaapg  ahiaffy  to  die 


jijBid^avhiagp^MeirariMBMasaiMivfert^^  Bot 
^hgiaiMwaaftOac)ii>aiiiiwi  niinily^  ifihaVav^natyataMt- 
q«rt^d4;dwika4p  alii'iwBitil^  llM thair  fiita w ailea^ 
KM  |taad|Ma  no  yuajir  diaoadfar?   >.: 

The  diBpniea  between  privilegejuid  pref ogMifeiMy  ea- 
aljr  beooBipiMd  by  hdirs^  aiid  vQtaiy  and  dtafo 
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oooe6uim»i  where  tktre  » tokrabie  temper  or  {Mwleiice 
oaboCk«ide%  or  oDeitiker  side.  AmoBgcoBteDdiDglklat, 
Uie  qaertion^MD  only  be  detemuned  byitlie  sword^  aodfajr 
deveitotkMiy  and  by  civil  wv* 

.  A.  priacei  who  >fiUi  tke  tliraiie'  vdtk  a  diluted  titles 
daresnot ann his aidjjjscU $  the.ooly methcid of ^aces^ 
peopb  fiiliy,  both  aguvt  dcaneatic  appweaskm  andibnign 

Notvt AatandiBg  our  likhes  andoreodwiiy  wfaatacdlfr- 
oal  escape  did  «e  loafcfl^  by  ^le  late  peaces  &om  jdtt^^ 
wbieb  anevet  owngi:iiot  so  mack-  to'  bad  diiidiict  tandi  ill 
sttecess  Sa  .waiy  as  lo  thepemicioas  pgartace  of  mortgaging 
oarifiniuMes*  aadtheiliUBiete  penitaioasaaoxiniofBeoer 
fiajM^dffibtareaeQmfaviaioes?  Bach  total  mffosarci  woold 
not  piobabty  have  been  eaibiaced,  had  it  not  btei  to 
cnie'Jiiprecanoiis  estaUishniaaL 

Bat  to  oonviaee  a%  Ahat*  an'iierediiary  title  iaibt  be 
•biaosd  htffaer  thon  a  pafiiaaQeBtaryonei  whitii  is  a<lt  sup- 
ported by  any  otfaca  Tiews  or  motives;  a iman  needs  only 
trhnspott  hknself  bach  to  the  era  of  the  Restemtkav  ^"mL 
suppose  jfchat  he  had  Jhad^a.  seat>in  thai  pariiiawiiint  whieh 
recalled  the  royal  fionily,  and  putaperiod  to  the  gssatest 
disoidlers  that  ever  arose  from  the  vj/ipod^  pBetaiaiaiis  of 
prinoe  laid.  peopley.  .What woold  have  bean  thoa^^of 
ve»e  that 'had  propteed^  atthattime^  to  set  asicfeiChasks 
U.randse(de  the«ro«i  oni  the  Dahe<^  ¥oricariOhll»- 
*  cast^  nieady  i«  older  to  exdnde  aU  hi|^' iGlanai»»1ft 
of  thair.fitfjber  -oiid  giandfiilher ?  WodU  notianeh  a<oae 
Jiatv^  been  jregardadnt  an  eistramgaBt  pK^^ 
.^^sngorotts  nBteedia^  aMooifeldtHDptoindpUvpnaith 
a  goremment  and  national'  conAitnlus^  lihe  a)qiiaei| 
.a  sick^jpntieQi. 

«  -  »  • 

Vi  IniT^alMj^i'tbe hhmo assigned 
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ding  the  race  of  Stiinrt)  and  so manydtlier brandvesoT 
dM  rcjal  fainOy,  u  not  on  account  of  their  heredkary  iMe, 
(a  feason  wfaidi'  would,  to  Tnlgaf  appvehenskms,  hare  tep^ 
pcared  altogether  absurd,)  but  on  account  of  their  religion, 
isUsfa  leads  us  to  oonpare  the  disadtaiitages  above  tMt^ 
laonad  i»  eaeh  establisbmeiit 

I  confess  that,  considering  the  matter  in  gifilienfl,  it'wtfl^e 
aMKh  -to  be  wished  thkit  our  prince  had  no  flrndgn  ddmi* 
mdns»  and  «oald'  confine  alt  his  attention  taihe  goverti* 
fliiaBt  of  tins  islaadu  Fe>nt^o*mamkwswne:fmtfa>cott* 
wenieDoesthat  may  residt  ItoavtMTitori^S'on  the  ecMtineflt^ 
diey  afiffd  Bnd»  a'handb  for  oaknony  aod  deAmatiM,  as 
is  gmdily  seiaad  by  the  people^  always  dispose  to^thinit 
illof their  snpefibrs.  It  mnst,  however,  b^ acknowledged, 
thnt  HanMer  Is,  perhaps,  die  spot  <^  ground  Ih  BUMpe 
•die  teast- inconvenient  for  a  King  df  England^  '-it  lies 
in  t^  h^rt -^f  Oennany,  at 's  distance  'ftom  die"  grcMt 
powers,  which  are  our  natural  f(?als  :<  It  to  prdtedMt'  bf  iSit 
laws  of  tha  empire^  lb  wsll  as  by  tbeanam  of  its  own  so- 
WMiign :  And  it  served  endy-to  connect'  us  mctte^'ddMly 
with  the  honsp  of  Austria,- otiMiatnral  aily<  • 

The  nligious  peMtta[<ibn of  the  houseOf  Sttari^ i^ Isn 
teeofiMdienee  of  a  waeh-diaeper  d^  and^Wofaid  tlirMen 
us  withrnMeh  more  dismal  eenlseqnenoes.  'iT^  Roman 
Cathotiorti^iony'  widi> IM traiiyiof  priests  Urid^'fthafr^'ifc 
:niDfe«xpenaive>dian  ours'iJev^  dmogh!  iMlMiMnpairied 
widt'itavaitti^aitiindams  of-thiquisltMPsi  UiidiMHlies,'ittd 
ipbbetsy  kis-less tolsMlinl^t  And not^n^twldt^dMdlng 
.  tkwsaiietdonirfhM  tlia<MgfeilolBoe^'^ 
di<ftal/to  any  states)  k  bestows  dieiifeni^  on-ii^biieigMfir, 
^wHo4ias  afan^rvm  8e^nrat«'i|iteiiiiM4Mi^ 
-and'mayoil«nha«S!an>^dppasi<etMiei(  ><'-'i  inu.  '/■•    1  ..r 

But  were  this  religion  ever  so  advantageous  to  society, 


it^  ig  0Mifentfy  to  ihfli  irhick  b  cntjihli^hrrt  flwwty  U$9  and 
whkib  » lifceljr  to  keep  p^messioii,  for  a  laOg  lilii«>  af  Ibe 
miad^oflhepaef^  And  dioai^  it  is  vueli  to  be  ko|ied» 
tbttttbeptfogye8ioCreMoii.wiU,  l^degreesi^iibatfllheMrip- 
mmqr  of  cuppjile  rwmpong  att  over  Europe}  yotiheapirk 
cvf  moderatton  has,  as  yet,  made  toO'Skiw  adfancea  t»  be 
aativei^y  1rwisled« 

ill  ^  fiunttji  of  8l«art»  trkidk  firoea  «s.  ftom  ai  dispatei 
tWld^  iaawi  t»  heayaOma  pioportiow>  with  thdae  aff  iter  saitto- 
maul  in  ike  Sml^  !oS  Hmimegt,  wUcb  ficea  tta  finoi  the 
ulnjam  Aff  ftMHsogfUiy^^i  biti^  at  the  same  liaie^  ito  dbadfaaih 
•MiMfy  hfifimUg  on  dm  Ihaaoe  a  B<Ma»  CatboUe^  are 

p^^i^*  *.,«!-  «W**— ,  *.«-!., 
tbi(4K«wilM«»fei^ngftpri9ie.  Wb«t  patty  aa  ia^aatld 
pitrift,  ia  4ba  f^  o£  K.  WiHlaiaor  Q»  A»m^  Would 
b^jifa  ahiis^  iHniidft  IbePQ  opposite  viaWfc  atiajr  ptfrhs|Mi  to 
BOmo  uppunffhard  to  dhtririiiinti, 

QiEAtbfi^ittkiMntln  tbe 
|l4M^ptM#»r  Thapviiiceaordwitfiiiiiaj>wkh#tttmtt^^ 
without  cabal^  ^iMloail  aoliaifeatioA  on  Ibeir  part^  haiie«bean 
.4iflUi^;t9^  ni<HiQt4Htf  tbrdns^  by  tb9^  wkad  voice  dl  the 
.iRM^hgf(M^  body*  Thi^ b*:^  wMtheia aaawuM, 
4iq[^ad|  ia  tjltitmm  aotians^jlbeiHnmt  wildaiH^  i^i«gr> 
nod  ff^^uid  to  the  hMm>Ml  •oMtitiitiaiU'  Oir  oim  laini- 
t9t«r%;0wr.iNm  p<Mflinmpwh»  owwh^h  bsMigovam^d  na; 
a«d  ii^  Mijbft4tt  b«a  b<Uto  usy  we>oan  01^ 
or^atffieitmi'.   Wbi4^  9>  tapioaeb  VMMt  wa  bacMsa  ailMft^ 

and  wbi)»9ccyinditHMMiiaiia  baanacrtrili^^ 

^•tW^^V'  *JW*jifPf»  ll^^^^ijr'  ^P^HvH.  '^W^^W^B   #^^^W  ^^^VBM^POTMB  0    ^•WB    "^ 

our  levity  and  rebellioiiadiipQsiliaiiipravfeMiael^ 
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ly  unfit  for  any  itote  but  that  of  abeolttte  davery  and  sob- 
jectkm? 

The  greateet  inconTenienoey  attending  a  duputed  tide, 
is,  that  it  brings  us  fc.danger  of  citiiwars  and  rebeUions. 
What  wise  man,  to  avoid  this  inconvenience^  would  run 
directly  into  a  ctviL  war  and  rehdlinn  I  Not  to  mentioo, 
that  so  long  possession,  secured  by  so  many  laws,  must^ 
ere  this  tima^  in  tha  af^ebmaion  af  a^raait  part  of  the 
qadon,  haveb^^otten  a  title  in  the  house  of  Hanover,  in- 

liBai: Vfmmk  pasananonrr  8a  dMtWDv  we 


ay  i1ii|iiHiil<Ma>^  ... 

VarewahitiMSBBda  Bynnitbiw>  fatceai  wjtt.war  haabh» 
wttawt  sobae  odur  gteitrnimwiij^  to  iiliiifchi  Au  dahis 

SBWHlSWDCvSb  'W^  «iHHDK«  %W  WBMSS^  OK  SSI  9BBBIW- DS0^ 

mwcmmfma^  li  <Milaniily.witii lAsdithapracsgit 
ous  balance  of  pasmt  thwiHitus  w%.  and  winehrouri  aM 
disaansionr  ara^lijpelyv  abom-  ail  jfritmr  citmnwlaitoaa^  to 


•     v.    t  J*  , 


k.A4*     I*  A^    '  i 


•••j»-^      '  *t ^.    ...     «       .    i.f.       r.'ti 
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19  ifiBDimdiAms  oC^i^eireniflMBt};  as  wiih«lhet:actjfi» 
ekl  eontrivsaees  ;..-whtre^tm  oUoigiae  mirfr  be  njecfeBd^  if 
we  can  discover  another  more  accarafte.  and  oaBunodiofU^ 
or  iflMrfe  trial*  nay.  aafdyihemade^  eveBtthongbtbe  rac- 
cess'beatoubtfnl.  .  An  r  KahUshcd  gowremmeat  has  a»  ipfi* 
mtcradwitiy^  by  tfaat»eg^jcitia«nstaneepf:it8  beiagaHii" 
bliifaed ;-.  Aoibiilk  oCanimkind.bdaig  go^iesMd/bfjantbiiri^ 
tjr^iMt  reason^  Aikd  njorer-jMcibating  anlfaoarilij.teanT.  tiling 
that  haainot.die  reeranmendatioa  of 4uilaf ti|y,  >. 

:  To.Campeiv.therafiiire^  in  thit/a4Qur^  or:tij..enperia«nfs 
merely  upon  the  credit  of  supposed  alignment  nailjphilioao^ 
pfajy  can  never  be  the  piut  of  a  wise  magistrate^  who  will 
bear  a  reverence  to  what  carries  the  marks  of  age ;  and 
though  he  may  attempt  some  improvements  for  the  public 
good,  yet  will  he  adjust  his  innovationsi  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, to  the  ancient  fabric,  and  preserve  entire  the  diief 
pillars  and  supports  of  the  constitution. 

The  mathematicians  in  Europe  have  been  much  divided 
concerning  that  figure  of  a  ship  which  is  the  most  commo- 
dious for  sailing :  and  Huygens,  who  at  last  determined 
the  controversy,  is  justly  thought  to  have  obliged  the 
learned  as  well  as  commercial  world ;  though  Columbus 
had  sailed  to  America,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  made  the 
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tomr  of  ihe  wmdd^  iriAolit  any  suoh  dhnc^n^n.  M.osi^ 
ibvmof  governiiMnt  mii9tbe^«Uowed  mone  pfSijG^^^  }liMWr 
(f^h^r,  ioAepakdetXct tik^^MXmtXB  wd faaniQiirei.of  p^rti* 
cokrioen;  whyaiaf  .ir(^3Qt<iliq«Uewbftti6  t^o^ostp^* 
Stict  ofjalii^ihoagh  tbe  c€»ot»on  b^^ohed  wdjaMcii^rflte  gor 
vQEameots  seQBi  ta  f^rve  tbe  puqpoe^pf  M»cit^9'  M4t]ipP¥gil 
it  be  not  so  easy  to  estublisb  a  iiaw  syiiteip  of  go^^j^ent, 
as  to  biiUd  a  vessel  upon- a  new  caDstrojCtioii  ?  .Tbfs  sub* 
jeet  is  svrely  themost  worthy  of  ciiciofliity  of  any  jt^e  .wjt  i^ 
mao^  eap<  posmbly  dev^  ^d  who  la^om§%,i{  tbis)Wat«or 
yersy  wtro  fiiced.by  tbe  miiv^^.copseatof  tb^.?fi^»9d 
leaniedt  biit»  isk  sMie  future  age,  an  opppr^imity  nugt^.be 
afibirded  of  xednoiog.ib^  theory  to^practi<^  e|tb^  bg^  a  dis- 
scdntifHi  of  sonse  old  govenunenl,  or  by  ,tb^  pf>||rtMi^atyi^qf 

ni^iito.form  a  nQwone*  in  jSomeiUetant  part  of  tb|&  worlds 
•In  Mx9gte^  it  I9t»6t^  be  jadMsa^tagff^^f^  to'k^fxw  .^^  if  t^ 
imut  ]^erft)ct  in  tbfe  kind»  that  we  may^be  a^  to^  Ijici^a)^ 
real  amstil;utisi»  cr  lb«m.'^gO¥eqfQmfintaaJ|)farit^,pqsr 
sN^  .by  auoh 'gentle  all^ations  a^jjiinq^tionsasji^y 
not  gire  too  great  disturbajpce  to. society.  . 

AU  I  pretend  to  in  the  pi^eseot  essay  i%  to  reyive  tbp3 
sotject  of  speculation ;  and .  therfsfiMre  ]l  shall  deliver ,  my 
•entim^^ts  in  as  few  wordsras  ppasibie*  A  long, dissertation 
on  that  head  woipld  not,  I  apprebendy  be  very,  acceptable 
to  the  pjuUics  li^io  will  be  apt  to  reg^d  sucl^  disquisitions 
both  as  useless  and  chimerical.    • 

All  planf  of  government,  which  suppoy,g'^t  reformat- 
tion  in  the  manners  of  mankind,  are  plainly  iipaginary. 
Of  this  xiaturo^  are  the  BspubUc  of  Plato^  and,..the.  Utfjpia 
eS  Sir  Thomas  More*  -  The  Oceofia  is  the;<only|  v;f)uabl(p 
model  of  a  commonwealth  that  has  yet  been  offieired  to  thp 
public. 

The  chief  defects  of  the  Oceana  seem  to  be  these :  First, 


4M  feflftATCvr. 


dMUtftti  hyhiirwilii,  iwlT  ufyhBiriMmlgyuit-    ftMMd^ 

tke  jBt  ii4iich  was  pfntdhuJ  ia  ttnofest  Heme,  cC^MMftl^ 
iiy  H»r  pewtMtsaB  imder  «flker  peopk^B  tiatte6»  fiB  al 
lail  llie  ttlMiie  wM  beMme  9D'alRllllol^ 
fvlF^pviBfitlM  flppttnuoiteof  M9trakit»  jHUiidl^)  ifae  OoBMft 
pi'Ofidfid  not  s  vnScScsftt  4eMrfly  Air  Kbei^^  at  1II16  KdfeM 
trf'giietaicei^  Tlie  senate  ntist  prQpMe»  md  tbe  people 
CMiseift  ^  liy  *wliidi-iiieBBB)  the  se&sNie  noye  Bot  otdy  a  Be^ 
gattfe  fipoii  tne  pebpley  ovt)  ^ivvat  is  of  tnncsh  -^f oa%cr  con- 
seqiMnce}  tiiefr  iifi|piive  ^oes  liefeFc  the  wstcs  w  cbo  pes^ 
})Se.  Were  tilt  Idng^s  iiegati^  of  Aa  aanevatune  m  fbe 
Sughni  eimititiiiioU}  snd  cioum  m  ptevcM  any  dH  fiiiifi 
oomitigteto  pasftonent,  hewooM  be  an  riiscdntftaMaiaiKii. 
A<lMiiegalifeMkrir>lhe¥flite><tf4helit(NiaeB>ft 
fle  oonaeoRtetto^  tmeli  a  diAsituee  Is  time  in  vlie  itamuv 
of  placing  iiie  some  *fliing.  When  a'^  peprfar  Ml  lias 
Veen  ddbatefl  In  paifiainenCy  i^lMv^t  to  nutfutity^  mk  its 
conveniences  and  inconveniences  wt^jhed  and  babwoed ; 
if  afterwards  it  be  presented  for  die  rejai  aasent,  tew 
pt^nces  *will  ^ventinre  to  ttgeet  tbe  mnantipons  idesire  ef  l9ie 
people.  Bat  oonM  tlie  Ung  crash  m  disagveelMe  Ml  in 
efnlbfyOj'^ns  was  ibe  rase  for  sofHe  lime  in  the  Soolcadi 
purliamcnt}  by  means  cdT  die  lords  of  die  artidlcsy)  the  Bri- 
tish government  would  have  no  balance^  nor  weuM  gvie^ 
vances  ever  be  redressed ;  ioidlt  is  ecfttinn^  tSiA*es#i%itant 
power  ptoceeds  not  in  any  goremment  irom  new  laws,  90 
madi'  as  nx>m  negtecdng  to  resdedytxie  nbnses  wliic%  Tte^ 
^entfy  lise  fitrni  die  taM  ones.  A  govemment,  says  Ma^ 
dd^nrd,  mtuft  cAenbe  brooglit  back  to  its  o)r%ina]  priCH 
ciplcs.  It  appears  then,  that  in  the  Oceana^  the  wliofe 
JegSsiature  may  be  said  to  rest  in  the  senate  t  which  Har- 
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riogton  would  own  lo  be  an  tnoMnraDitBt  fiimitif  ^oiwn-« 
■MNt,  «fp0cklly  «ft^  die  JfTorian  is  aboUslMd* 

Here  Js  a  form  of  govemmeot,  to  wkiok  I  oaamoCi  in 
theory^  diieOTer  any  couidaraUe  objectioiL 
.  Lei  Or^  Brkasi  and  briand,  oranylendMyolaqMl 
ntenty  be  dmded  into.  100  ooimtaeBy  and  ^adi*  comity  in« 
to  IM  parishes  making  in  all  KMHMk*  if<hacfNintvypft>« 
posed  to  be  erected  into  a  common  weaMi  l»a*df  umM  nar« 
T&v  extents  we  may  dinriniah  the  munbemf  o^umiaa ;  but 
never  bring  tiiem  bdow  tiucty*  If  it  iianf  greats  ex« 
tentf  it  were  better  toeidazge  tbe  parisliai,  or  thvow  more 
pariafaeii  into  a  connty,  tban  increase  tba  niimbe?  of  conn 
ties. 

Let  all  the  freeholders  of  twenty  ponmb  a^y«ar  in^he 
conntgs  and  all  die  honsciioldavB  worth  MO  ppunds  in  At 
town  parishes,  meet  annually  in  din  panshkdnmab,  and 
ebooae,  by  bidlot,  some  froehdder  of  die  eoanty  fev  their 
member^  whom  we  ehail  call  the  mamfif^  JiiynuiUwfiiKi?^. 

Let  the  IfliO  county  reprasentatifei^  two  days  after  4ms^ 
electian»  meet  in  the  oonnty  town,^fnd  choose  by  batloi^ 
from  tlieir  own  body,  ten  county  fiflptWmjtei^  and  one  s^ 
natpn  Tbere  are,  therefore^  m  die  wlw>le  cotnmonwealth^ 
UM>  aenaton^  1100  coonty  magistrates,  and  1<9^000  coanny 
rqpseseMatives ;  fi>r  wn  afaall  bestow  on  all  senators  die 
authority  of  county  magistiates,  and  on  aU  omnty  magis- 
(rates  the  audiority.of  county  nopvesentatiaes^ 

Let.  the  senatoos  meet  in  die  capital,  and  be«nd«niM 
with  the  whole  ecEecntiMe  power  of  dio  odmadonwefl^S 
die  power  of  peace  and  war,  .of  giving  orders  logenoralB) 
admirals^  and  ambassadars^  and»^  in  shoit,^  aH  4lMr^pMMh 
gatives  of  a  Bntiah  king,  eioept  Us  negatUie;      .  • .  • 

Let  the  county tepiresentativas  meetin  diiir  partiMlar 
counties,  and  possess  the  whole  legislative  power  of  the 
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commoDWeidtlif  the  greater,  number  of  counties  deciding 
the  question;  and  where  these. are. equal,  let  the  s^iate 
havjs  iJbe  cagtiog  vote. 

Every  new  law  must  first  be  debated  in  the  senate ;  and 
tbmgh  I'^ected  by  it,  if  ten  soutors  insist  and  protest,  it 
most  be.sent  down  to  the:coanties.  The  senate,  if  they 
please^  ;niay  >  join  to  the  copy  of  .the  law  their  reasons  for 
receiving  or  rejecting  it. 

Because. it  would  be  troublesome  to  assemble  all  the 
county  rq»resentatives-  for.  every  trivial  law  that  may  be 
requisite,  the.senate  have  their  choice  of  sending  down  the 
l^w  either  to  the  county  magistrates  or  county  rqiresen-. 
tatives. 

The  magistrates^  though  the  law  be  referred  to  them, 
may,  if  they  please,  call  the  representatives,  and  .submit 
the  affidr  to.  thdr  determination. 

Whether  the  law  be  referred  by  the  senate  to  the  coun- 
ty magistrates. or.  representatives,  a  copy  of  it,  and  of  tiie 
senate's  reasons,  must  be  sent  to  every  representative  eight 
days  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  assembling,  in  order 
to  deliberate  concerning  it  And  though  the  determine^ 
tion  be,. by  the  senate,  referred  to  the  magistrates,  if  five 
nspreaentativ^a  of  the  county  order  the  magistrates  to  as^ 
semble  the  whole  court  of  representatives,  and  submit  the 
a£bir  to  then:  determinaticm,  they  must  obey. 

Either  the  •county  magtstrates  or  re{^resentatives  may 
give^  tolhe  senator  of  the  county,  the  copy  of  a  law  to  be 
proposed. to  the  senate ;  and  if  five  counties  concur  in  the 
3ame  order,  the  law,  though  refiised  by  the  senate,  must 
oome  either  to. the  county  magistrates  or  representatives, 
as  is  contained,  in  the  inrderof  the  five  counties. 

Any  twenty  counties,  by  a  vote  ^tfaer  of  their  magia* 

i 
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trates  or  representatires,  may  throw  any  Dian  out  of  all 
public  offices  for  a  year.    Thirty  counties  for  three  years. 

Hie  senate  has  a  power  of  throwing  out  any  member 
or  number  of  members  of  its  own  body,  not  to  be  re*dect- 
ed  for  that  year.  The  senate  cannot  throw  oat  twice  in 
a  year  the  senator  of  the  same  ooun^. 

The  power  of  the  old  senate  ccmtinttes  for  three  weeks 
after  the  annual  election  of  the  county  representatives* 
Then  all  the  new  senators  are  shut  up  in  a  condave  like 
llie  cardinals ;  and  by  an  intricate  ballot,  such  as  diat  of 
Venice  or  Malta,  they  choose  the  following  magistrates ) 
a  protector,  who  represents  the  dignity  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  presides  in  the  senate ;  two  secretaries  of  stale : 
these  six  councils,  a  council  of  state,  a  council  of  religion 
and  learning,  a  council  of  trade,  a  council  of  laws,  a  conn** 
cil  of  war,  a  council  of  the  admiralty,  each  council  con* 
sisting  of  five  persons ;  together  with  six  comn^issioners 
of  the  treasury,  and  a  first  commissioner.  All  these  must 
be  senators..  The  senate  also  names  all  the  ambassadors 
to  foreign  courts,  who  iSiay  either  be  senators  or  not* 

The  senate  m$y  continue  any  ot  all  of  these,  but  must 
re-elect  them  every  year. 

The  protector  and  two  secretaries  have  session  and  suf- 
frage in  the  council  of  state.  The  business  of  that  coon'- 
cil  is  all  foreign  politics.  The  council  of  state  has  session 
and  sufiVage  in  all  the  other  councils. 

Hie  council  of  religion  and  learning  inspects  die  uni- 
versities and  clergy.  That  of  trade  inspects  every  thing 
that  may  affect  commerce.  That  of  laws  inspects  all  the 
abuses  of  law  by  the  inferior  magistrates,  and  examines 
what  improvements  may  be  .made  of  ihe  municipal  law. 
That  of  war  inspects  the  militia  and  its  discipline,  maga- 
zines, storesy  8tc.  and  when  ttie  rep«Uic  is  in  war,  exa- 
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mines  into  the  proper  orders  for  generals.  The  council.of 
admiralty  has  the  same  power  with  r^;ard  to  the  navy, 
together  with  the  nomination  erf' the  captains  and  all  infe- 


None  of  these  councils  can  give  orders  themselves,  ex- 
cept where  they  receive  sudi  powers  from  the  senate.  In 
other  cases,  th^  most  communicate  every  thing  to  the  se- 


When  the  senate  is  under  adjournment,  any  of  the 
councab  may  assemUe  it  before  the  day  i^pointed  for  its 
meeting. 

Besides  these  councils  or  courts,  there  is  another  called 
the  court  of  compMon :  which  is  thus  constituted. '  If 
any  candidates  for  the  office  of  senator  have  more  votes 
than  a  third  of  ther^resentatives,  that  .candidate  who  has 
most  votes,  next  to  the  senator  elected,  becomesincapable 
for  one  year  of  all  public  offices,  even  of  being. a  magis- 
trate or  representative :  But  he  takes  his  seat  in  the  court 
of  competitors.  Here  then  is  a  court  which  may  sometimes 
consist  of  a  hundred  members,  sometimes  have  no  mem- 
bers at  all ;  and  by  that  means  be  for  a  year  abolished. 

The  court  of  competitors  has  no  power  in  the  common- 
wealth. It  has  only  the  inspection  of  public  accounts,  and 
the  accusing  of  any  man  before  the  senate.  If  the  senate 
acquit  him,  the  court  of  competitors  may^  if  they  please, 
appeal  to  the  people,  either  ma^trates  or  representatives. 
Upon  that  appeal,  the  magistrates  or  representatives  meet 
on  the  day  appointed  by  the  court  of  competitors,  and 
choose  in  each  county,  three  persons ;  from  which  number 
every  senator  is  excluded.  These,  to  the  number  of  300^ 
meet  in  the  capital,  and  bring  the  perscm  accused  to  a  new 
trial. 

The  court  of  competitors  may  propose  any  law  to  the 
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senate ;  and  if  refused,  may  appeal  to  the  people,  that  is, 
to  the  magbtrates  or  representatives,  who  examine  it  in 
their  counties.  Every  senator,  who  is  thrown  out  of  the 
senate  by  a  vote  of  the  court,  takes  his  seat  in  the  court 
of  competitors. 

The  senate  possesses  all  the  judicative  authority  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  is,  all  the  appeals  from  the  inferior 
courts.  It  likewise  appoints  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  all 
the  officers  of  the  law. 

Every  county  is  a  kind  of  republic  within  itself,  and  the 
representatives  may  make  bye-laws;  which  have  no  autho- 
rity till  three  months  after  they  are  voted.  .  A  copy  of  the 
law  is  sent  to  the  senate^  and  to  every  other  county.  The 
senate,  or' any  single  counQr,  may,  at  any  time,  annul  any 
bye-law  of  another  county. 

The  representatives  have  all  the  authority  of  the  British 
justices  of  the  peace  in  trials,  commitments,  &c. 

The  magistrates  have  the  appointment  of  all  the  officers 
of  the  revenue  in  each  county.  All  causes  with  regard  to 
the  revenue  are  carried  ultimately  by  appeal  before  the 
magistrates.  They  pass  the  accotmts  of  all  the  officers ; 
but  must  have  their  own  accounts  examined  and  passed 
at  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  representatives. 

The  magistrates  name  rectors  or  ministers  to  all  the 
parishes. 

The  Presbyterian  government  is  established ;  and  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  court  is  an  assembly  or  synod  of  all 
the  presbyters  of  the  county.  The  magistrates  may  take 
any  cause  from  this  court,. and  determine  it  themselves. 

The  magistrates  may  try,  and  depose  or  suspend  aqy 
presbyter. 

The  militia  is  established  in  imitation  of  that  of  Swisser- 
land,  which  being  well  known,  we  shall  not  insist  upon  it. 

2x2 
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It  will  only  be  proper  to  make  this  addition,  tliat  an  army 
of  130,000  men  be  annually  drawn  ont  by  rotation,  paid  aild 
encamped  during  six  weeks  in  summer,  that  the  duty  of 

4 

a  camp  may  not  be  altogether  unknown. 

The  magistrates  appoint  all  the  colonels  and  downwards. 
Hie  senate  all  upwards.  Daring  war,  the  general  appoints 
the  colonel  and  downwards,  and  his  commission  is  good 
for  a  twelvemonth.  But  after  that,  it  must  be  confirmed 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  county  to  which  the  regiment  be- 
longs. The  magistrates  may  break  any  officer  in  the  coun- 
ty regiment.  And  the  senate  may  do  the  same  to  any  of- 
ficer in  the  service*  If  the  magistrates  do  not  think  pro- 
per to  confirm  the  general's  choice,  they  may  appoint  an- 
other officer  in  the  place  of  him  they  reject         ' 

All  crimes  are  tried  within  the  county  by  the  magistrates 
and  a  jury :  But  the  senate  can  stop  any  trial,  and  bring 
it  before  themselves. 

Any  county  may  indict  any  man  before  the  senate  for 
any  crime. 

The  protector,  the  two  secretaries,  thie  council  of  state, 
with  any  five  or  more  that  the  senate  appoints,  are  pos^ 
sess6d,  on  extraordinary  etnergencies,  cfdietatotiat  power 
for  six  months. 

The  protector  may  pardon  any  person  condemned  by 
the  inferior  courts. 

In  time  of  war,  no  officer  of  the  army  that  is  in  the  field 
can  have  any  civil  office  in  the  commonwealth. 

The  capital,  which  we  shall  call  London,  may  be  allow- 
ed four  members  in  the  senate.  It  may  therefore  be  di- 
vided into  four  counties.  The  representatives  of  each  of 
these  choose  one  senator,  and  ten  magistrates.  There  are 
therefore  in  the  city  four  senators,  forty-four  magistrates, 
and  four  hundred  representatives.     The  magistrates  have 
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the  same  autbority  as  in  the  counties.  The  representatives 
also  have  the  same  authority ;  but  they  never  meet  in  one 
general  court :  They  give  their  votes  in  their  particular 
county  or  division  of  hundreds. 

When  they  enact  any  bye-law,  the  greater  number  of 
counties  or  divisions  determines  the  matter*  And  where 
these  are  eqoali  the  magistrates  have  the  casting  vote. 

The  magistrates  choose  the  mayor,  sherifl^  recoi'der^ 
and  other  officers  of  the  city. 

In  the  commonwealth)  no  representative,  magistrate^  or 
senator^  as  such,  has  any  salary.  .  The  protector,  secreta- 
rieSf  cottncils»  md  ambassadors,  have  salaries. 

Xhe  first  year  m  every  century  is  set  apart  for  correcting 
all  inequalities,  which  time  may  have  produced  in  the  re- 
presentative.   This  must  be  done  by  the  legislature. 

The  {(blowing  pc^tical  aphorisms  may  explain  the  rea- 
soi;i  of  these  orders. 

The  lower  sort  of  people  and  small  proprietors  are  good 
enwgh  judges  of  one  not  very  distant  from  them  ii^  r^nk 
or  habitation ;  and  therefore,  in  their  parochial  meetings^ 
will  probably  choose  the  best^  or  nearly  the  best  represent 
tative :  But  they  are  wholly  unfit  for  county-meetings,  and 
for  electing  into  the  higher  offices  of  the  republic.  Their 
ignorance  gives  the  grandees  an  opportunity  of  deceiving 
them. 

Ten  thousand,  even  though  they  were  not  annually  elect- 
ed, are  a  basis  large  enough  for  any  free  government 
Jt  is  true,  the  nobles  in  Poland  are  more  than  10,000,  and 
yet  these  oppress  the  people.  But  as  power  always  ccm- 
tiaues  there  in  the  same  persons  and  families,  this  makes 
them,  in  a  manner,  a  diffisrent  nation  from  the  peo{de. 
Besides,  the  nobles  are  there  united  under  a  few  heads  of 
families. 
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All  firei  governments  must  consist  of  two  councils,  a  less^ 
er  and  greater;  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  senate  and  people^ 
The  people,  as  Harrington  observes,  would  want  wisdom 
without  the  senate :  The  senate,  without  the  people,  would 
want  honesty. 

A  large  assembly  of  1000,  for  instance,  to  represent  the 
people,  if  allowed  to  debate,  would  &11  into  disorder.  If 
not  allowed  to  debate,  the  senate  has  a  negative  upon 
them,  and  the  worst  kind  of  negative,  that  before  res<du- 
tion. 

Here  therefore  is  an  inconvenience,  which  no  govern^ 
ment  has  yet  fiilly  remedied,  but  which  is  the  easiest  to  be 
remedied  in  the  world.  If  the  people  debate,  all  is  con- 
fusion :  If  they  do  not  debate,  they  can  only  resolve ;  and 
then  the  senate  carves  for  them.  Divide  the;,  people  into 
many  separate  bodies;  and  then  they  may  debate  with 
safety,  and  every  inconvenience  seems  to  be  prevented.   "'- 

Cardinal  de  Retz  says,  that  all  numerous  assemblies, 
however  composed,  are  mere  mob,  and  swayed  in  their 
debates  by  the  least  motive.  This  we  find  confirmed  by 
daily  experience.  When  an  absurdity  strikes  a  member, 
he  conveys  it  to  his  neighbour,  and  so  on,  till  the  whole 
be  infected.  Separate  this  great  body ;  and  though  every 
member  be  only  of  middling  sense,  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  thing  but  reason  can  prevail  over  the  whole.  Influ- 
ence and  example  being  removed,  good  sense  will  always 
get  the  better  of  bad  among  a  number  of  people. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  guarded  against  in  every 
senate :  Its  combination  and  its  division.  Its  combination 
is  most  dangerous.  And  against  this  inconvenience  we 
have  provided  the  following  remedies:  1.  The  great  de- 
pendence of  the  senators  on  the  people  by  annual  elec- 
tions; and  that  not  by  an  undistinguished  rabble,  like  the 
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English  electors,  but  by  men  of  fortune  and  education.  2» 
The  small  power  they  are  allowed.  They  have  few  offices 
to  dispose  of.  Almost  all  are  given  by  the  magistrates  in 
the  counties.  3.  The  court  of  competitors ;  which  being 
composed  of  men  that  are  their  riyals,  next  to  them,  in  in- 
terest, and  imeasy  in  their  present  situation,  will  be  sure 
to  take  all  advantages  against  them.  f 

"  The  division  of  the  senate  is  prevented,  1.  By  the  small- 
ness  of  their  number.  2.  As  faction  supposes  a  combination 
in  a  separate  interest,  it  is  prevented  by  their  dependence 
on  the  people.  3.  They  have  a  power  of  expelling  any 
factious  member.  It  is  true,  when  another  member  of  the 
same  spirit  comes  from  the  county,  they  have  no  power  of 
expelling  him :  Nor  is  it  fit  they  should ;  for  that  shows 
the  humour  to  be  in  the  people^  and  may  possibly  arise 
from  some  ill  conduct  in  public  affairs.  4.  Almost  any  man, 
in  a  senate  so  r^ularly  chosen  by  the  people,  may  be  sup- 
posed fit  for  any  civil  oiffice.  It  would  be'properj  there- 
fore, for  the  senate  to  form  some  general  resolutions  with 
regard  to  the  disposing  of  offices  among  the  members : 
Which  resolutions  would  not  confine  them  in  critical  times, 
when  extraordinary  parts  on  the  one  hand,  or  extraordinary 
stupidity  on  the  other,  appears  in  any  senator ;  but  they 
would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  intrigue  and  faction,  by  ma- 
king the  disposal  of  the  offices  a  thing  of  course.  For  in- 
stance, let  it  be  a  resolution,  That  no  man  shall  enjoy  any 
office  till  he  has  sat  four  years  in  the  senate :  That,  es^cept 
ambassadors,  no  man  shall  be  in  office  two  years  following: 
That  no  man  shall  attain  the  higher  offices  but  through  the 
lower :  That  no  man  shall  be  protector  twice,  &c.  The 
senate  of  Venice  govern  themselves  by  such  resolutions. 

In  foreign  politics  the  interest  of  the  senate  can  scarcely 
ever  be  divided  from  that  of  the  people ;  and  therefore  it 
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is  fit  to  mal^e  the  senate  abscAute  with  regard  to  them ; 
otharwise  there  could  be  no  secrecy  or  refined  policy.  Be- 
sidesy  without  money  no  allianee  can  be  executed ;  and  the 
senate  is  still  sufficiently  depend^it  Not  to  mentien»  that 
the  legislative  power^  being  always  superior  to  the  eiiecu- 
tiye^  the  magistrates  or  rt^resentatives  may  interpose 
whenever  they  think  prc^r. 

The  chief  support  of  the  British  govemmttt  is  the  op- 
position of  interest :  But  that,  though  in  the  main  s^* 
viceable,  breeds  endless  Actions*  In  the  forgoing  plan, 
it  does  all  the  good  without  any  of  the  harm.  The  oom- 
pMors  have  no  power  of  controlling  the  senate :  They 
have  only  the  power  of  accusing,  and  a{q)ealing  to  the 
people. 

It  is  necessary,  likewise,  to  prevent  both  oombination 
and  division  in  the  thousand  magistrates.  This  is  d<me 
sufficiently  by  the  separation  of  places  and  interests. 

But  lest  that  should  hot  be  sufficient,  their  dependence 
on  the  10,000  for  their  electicms  serves  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Nor  is  that  all :  for  the  10^000  may  resume  the  power 
whenever  they  please ;  and  not  only  when  they  all  please, 
but  when  any  five  of  a  hundred  please ;  which  will  happen 
upon  the  very  first  suspicion  of  a  separate  interest 

The  10,000  are  too  large  a  body  either  to  unite  or  di- 
vide, except  when  they  meet  in  one  place,  and  fall  under 
the  guidanoS  of  ambitious  leaders.  Not  to  mention  their 
annual  election,  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  that  are 
of  any  consideration. 

A  small  commonwealth  is  the  happiest  government  in 
the  world  within  itself,  because  every  thing  lies  under  the 
eye  of  the  rulers :  But  it  may  be  subdued  by  great  force 
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from  without    This  scheme  seeaus  to  h^v^  all  the  advan- 
tages both  of  a  great  and  a  little  ooinmon  wealth. 

Every  county-law  may  be  annulled  either  by  the  senate 
or  another  county ;  because  that  shows  an  opposition  of 
interest :  In  which  caae  no  part  ought  to  decide  for  itself. 
The  matter  must  be  referred  to  the  whole,  which  will  best 
determine  what  agrees  with  general  interest. 

As  to  the  clergy  and  milttiai  the  reasons  of  these  orders 
are  obvious.  Without  the  dependence  of  the  clergy  on  the 
civil  magistrates^  and  without  a  militia^  it  is  in  vain  to  think 
that  any  free  government  will  ever  have  security  or  stability. 

In  many  governments,  the  inferior  magistrates  have  no 
rewards  but  what  arise  from  their  ambition,  vanity,  or 
public  spirit  The  salaries  of  the  French  judges  amount 
not  to  the  interest  of  the  sums  they  pay  for  their  offices. 
The  Dutch  burgo-masters  have  little  more  immediate  pro- 
fit than  the  English  justices  of  peace,  or  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  formerly.  But  lest  any  should  suspect 
that  this  would  beget  negligence  in  the  administration 
(which  is  little  to  be  feared,  considering  the  natural  ambi- 
tion of  mankind,)  let  the  magistrates  have  competent  sala- 
ries. The  senators  have  access  tQ  so  many  honourable 
and  lucratiye  offices,  that  their  attendance  needs  not  be 
bought  There  is  little  attendance  required  of  the  repre- 
sentatives. 

That  the  fecegoing  plan  of  government  is  practicable, 
no  one  can  doubt  who  conaiders  the  resemblance  that  it 
bears  to  the  oommonwealtk  of  the  United  Provinces,  a 
wise  and  renowned  government  The  alterations  in  the 
present  sdieme  seem  ail  evidently  for  the  better.  1.  The 
representation  b  more  equal.  2.  The  unUmited  power  of 
the  burgo-masters  in  the  towns,  which  fonns  a  perfect 
aristocracy  in  the  Dutch  commonwealth,  is  corrected  by 
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a  well-tempered  democracy,  in  giving  to  the  people  the 
annual  election  of  the  county  representatives.     3.  The  ne- 
gative, which  every  province  and  town  has  upon  the  whole 
body  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  with  regard  to  alliances, 
peace,  and  war,  and  the  imposition  of  taxes,  is  here  re- 
moved.   4.  The  counties,  in  the  present  plan,  are  not  so 
independent  of  each  other,  nor  do  they  form  separate  bo- 
dies so  much  as  the  seven  provinces ;  where  the  jealousy 
and  envy  of  the  smaller  provinces  and  towns  against  the 
greater,  particularly  Holland  and  Amsterdam,  have  fre- 
quently disturbed -the  government.     5.  Larger  powers, 
though  of  the  safest  kind,  are  entrusted  to  the  senate  than 
the  States-General  possess ;  by  which  means,  the  former 
may  become  more  expeditious  and  secret  in  their  resolu- 
tions than  it  is  possible  for  the  latter. 
^    The  chief  alterations  that  could  be  made  on  the  British 
government,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  most  perfect  model 
of  limited  monarchy,  seem  to  be  the  following.    Untf 
The  plap  of  Cromwell's  parliament  ought  to  be  restored, 
by  making  the  representation  equal,  and  by  allowing  none 
to  vote  in  the  county  elections  who  possess  not  a  property 
of  300  pounds  value.      Sooomdty^   As  such  a  House  of 
Commons  would  be  too  weighty  for  a  frail  House  of  Lords, 
like  the  present,  the  Bishops,  and  Scotch  Peers,  ought  to 
be  removed :  The  number  of  the  upper  house  ought  to  be 
raised  to  three  or  four  hundred :  Their  seats  not  heredi- 
tary, but  during  life :  They  ought  to  have  the  election  of 
their  own  members ;  and  no  commoner  should  be  allowed 
to  refuse  a  seat  that  was  offered  him.     By  this  means  the 
House  of  Lords  would  consist  entirely  of  the  men  of  chief 
credit,  abilities,  and  interest  in  the  nation ;  and  every  tur- 
bulent leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  might  be  taken 
off,  and  connected  by  interest  with  the  House  of  Peers; 
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Such  an  aristocracy  would  be  an  excellent  barrier  both  to 
the  monarchy  and  against  it.  At  present,  the  balance  of 
our  government  depends  in  some  measure  on  the  abilities 
and  behaviour  of  the  sovereign ;  which  are  variable  and 
uncertain  circumstances. 

This  plan  of  limited  monarchy,  howevercorrected,  seems 
still  liable  to  three  great  inconveniencies.  First,  It  re* 
moves  not  entirely,  though  it  may  soften  the  parties  of 
court  and  country.  Secondly,  The  king's  personal  charac^ 
ter  must  still  have  great  influence  on  the  government 
7%irdfy,  The  sword  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person, 
who  will  always  neglect  to  discipline  the  militia,  in  order 
to  have  a  pretence  for  keeping  up  a  standing  army. 

We  shall  conclude  this  subject,  with  observing  the  false- 
hood of  the  common  opinion,  that  no  large  state,  such  as 
France  or  Great  Britain,  could  ever  be  modelled  into  a 
commonwealth,  but  that  such  a  form  of  government  can 
only  take  place  in  a  city  or  small  territory.  The  contrary 
seems  probable.  Though  it  is  more  difficult  to  form  a  re<* 
publican  government  in  an  extensive  country  than  in  a 
city,  there  is  more  facility,  when  once  it  is  formed,  of 
preserving  it  steady  and  uniform,  without  tumult  and  fac- 
tion. It  is  not  easy  for  the  distant  parts  of  a  large  state 
to  combine  in  any  plan  of  free  government ;  but  they  easi- 
ly conspire  in  the  esteem  and  reverence  for  a  single  per- 
son, who,  by  means  of  this  popular  &vour,  may  seize  the 
power,  and  forcing  the  more  obstinate  to  submit,  may 
establish  a  monarchical  government.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  city  readily  concurs  in  the  same  notions  of  government, 
the  natural  equality  of  property  favours  liberty,  and  the 
nearness  of  habitation  enables  the  citizens  mutually  to  as- 
sist  each  other.  Even  under  absolute  princes,  the  subor- 
dinate government  of  cities  is  commonly  republican;  while 
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that  of  counties  and  proYinces  is  mouarchicaU  But  these 
same  circamstances,  which  facilitate  the  erection  of  com<* 
monwealths  in  cities,  render  their  constitution  more  frail 
and  uncertain.  Democracies  are  turbulent  For  however 
the  people  may  be  separated  or  divided  into  small  parties, 
either  in  their  votes  or  elections ;  their  near  habitation  in 
a  cit^  will  always  make  the  force  of  popular  tides  and  cur- 
rents very  sensible.  Aristocracies  are  better  adapted  for 
peace  and  order,  and  accordingly  wcire  most  admired  by 
ancient  writers ;  but.  they  are  jealous  and  oppressive*  In 
9  large  government  which  is  modelled  with  masterly  skill, 
there  is  compaas  and  room  enough  to  refine  the  democra- 
cy, from  the  lower  people  who  may  be  admitted  into  the 
first  electima  iur  first  concoction  of  the  commonwealtl^i  to 
the  higfaiH*  magistratea,  who  direct  all  the  movem^its.  At 
the  same  time,  the  piffts  are  so  distant  and  remote,  that  it 
is  very  difficult,  either  by  intrigue,  prejudice,  or  passion,  to 
hurry  them  into  any  measures  against  the  public  interest. 
It  is  needless  to  inquire,  whether  such  a  government 
would  be  immortaL  I  allow  the  justness  of  the  poet's  ex- 
clamation on  the  endless  projects  of  human  race,  Man  and 
fijarewr!  The  world  itself  probably  is  not  unmortaL  Such 
ccnsuming  plagues  may  arise  as  would  leave  even  a  per- 
fect government  a  weak  prey  to  its  neighbours.  We  know 
not  to  what  length  enthusiasm,  or  other  extraordinary 
movements  of  the  human  mind,  may  transport  men,  to 
the  neglect  of  all  order  and  public  good.  Where  diiBTer- 
ence  of  interest  is  removed,  whimsical  and  unaccountable 
factions  often  arise,  fi*om  personal  favour  or  enmity.  Per- 
haps rust  may  grow  to  the  springs  of  the  most  accurate 
political  machine,  and.  disorder  its  motions.  Lastly,  ex- 
tensive conquests,  when  pursued,  must  be  the  ruin  of  every 
free  government ;  and  of  the  more  perfect  governments 
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sooner  than  of  the  imperfect ;  because  of  the  very  advan- 
tages which  the  former  possess  above  the  latter.  And 
though  such  a  state  ought  to  establish  a  fundamental  law 
against  conquests,  yet  republics  have  ambition  as  well  as 
individuals,  and  present  interest  makes  men  forgetful  of 
their  posterity.  It  is  a  sufficient  incitement  to  human  en* 
deavours  that  such  a  government  would  flourish  for  many 
ages ;  without  pretending  to  bestow,  on  any  work  of  man, 
that  immortality  which  the  Almighty  seems  to  have  refu- 
sed to  his  own  productions. 


NOTES 


TO  TBE 


FIRST  VOLUME. 


NOTE  [A.]  p.  20. 


I  HAVE  taken  it  for  granted,  according  to  the  supposition  of 
MadiiaTel,  that-  the  ancient  Persians  had  no  nohiUty ;  though 
there  is  reason  to  sospect,  that  the  Florentine  secretary,  who 
seems  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  the  Roman  than  the 
Greek  authors,  was  mistaken  in  this  particdar.  Tlie  more  an- 
cient Persians,  whose  manners  are  described  by  Xenophon, 
were  a  free  people,  and  had  nobility.  Their  •f—rtfui  were  pre- 
served'even  after  the  extending  <^  their  conquests  and  the  c<m- 
seqnent  change  <tf  their  goyermnent.  Arrian  mentions  them  in 
Darins's  time,  De  expecL  Alex.*  lib.  iL  Historians  also  speak 
often  of  the  persons  in  command  as  men  of  family.  Tygranes, 
who  was  general  <tf  the  Modes  nnder  Xerxes,  was  of  the  race  of 
Achnusnes,  Herod,  lib.  viL  cap*  62.  ArtaduBos,  who  directed 
the  cutting  of  the  canal  about  Monnt  Athos,  was  of  the  same 
fiunily.  Id.  cap.  117. '  Megabyzns  was  one  of  the  seven  emi- 
nent Persians  who  conspired  against  the  Magi.  His  son,  Zo- 
pyms,  was  in  the  highest  command  nnder  Darins,  and  defiyer- 
ed  Babylon  to  him.    His  grandson,  Megabysos,  commanded 
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the  army  defeated  at  Marathon.  His  great-grandson,  Zopymsy 
was  also  eminent,  and  was  hanished  Persia.  Herod,  lib.  iiL 
Thnc  lib.  i.  Rosaces,  who  oonmianded  an  army  in  Egypt  un- 
der Artaxerzes,  was  also  descended  from  one  of  the  seren  con- 
qpintoFB,  Diod.  Sic  lib.  ztL  Agesikos,  in  XenophoiL  Hist. 
Gnec  lib.  iy.  being  desirous  of  making  a  maniage  betwixt  king 
Cotys,  his  aUy,  and  the  daughter  of  Spithridates,  a*  Persian  of 
rank,  ^o  had  deserted  to  him,  first  asks  Cotys  what  fieonily 
Spithridates  is  of.  One  of  the  most  considerable  in  Persia,  says 
Cotys.  ArisBfos,  when  offered  the  sovereignty  by  Clearchns 
and  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  refused  it  as  of  too  low  a  rank, 
and  said,  that  so  many  eminent  Persians  would  never  endure  his 
rule.  Id.  de  exped.  lib.  iL  Some  of  the  families  descended 
from  the  seven  Persians  above  mentioned  remained  during 
Alexander's  successors ;  and  Mithridates,  in  Antiochus*8  time, 
is  said  by  Polybius  to  be  descended  from  one  of  them,  lib.  v. 
cap.  43.  Artabazus  was  esteemed,  as  Arrian  says,  w  rui  %^mrug 
Tii^nny  lib.  iii.  And  ^Hben  AlexAnder  married  in  one  day  80  of 
his  captains  to  Persian  women,  his  intention  plainly  was  to  ally 
the  Macedonians  with  the  most  eminont  Persian  fiimilies*  Id. 
fib.  vii.  Diodonis  Sicitlua  say%  they  were  ^  th^  po^  n^^Uo 
birth  in  Persia,  lib.  xvii.  The  government  of  Peisia  was  deifMV 
tio,  and  e<mdneted  in  matoy  risspects  after  the  eastern  manaor, 
but  was  not  carried  so  te  as  to  extirpate  all  nobility^  imd  con- 
found all  nuqJiB  and  orders.  It  lefi  men  who  weie  s^  peft> 
by  thems^^M  and  their  fa^lily,  independent  of  tbeir  lyffice  vid 
commissiim*  And  the  reioon  why  ike  Macedonians  k^  sp 
easily  dominium  over  tbemi,  was  owing  to  eth^r  causes  eaay  tp 
be  foo^d  in  the  bistnrians ;  though  it  must  ha  owned  that  Ma- 
chiavers  reasoning  is,  in  itseUv  just,  however  deiubtM  Hs  uppU- 
cation  to  the  present  case. 


NOTE  {B.]  p.  44. 

Bit  tha*  ti^lmenoe ofiheormm^wtdA I  wodd  justify,  Imsan 
oifly  that  whieh  arises  fh>m  the  offices  and  hononn  that  are  at 
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the  disposal  of  the  crown*  As  to  private  bribery,  it  may  be 
considered  in  the  same  light  as  the  practice  of  employing  spies, 
which  is  scarcely  justifiable  in  a  good  minister,  and  is  in&mous 
in  a  bad  one :  But  to  be  a  ^y,  or  to  be  OQrnipted»  is  always 
ftifiMnons  under  all  mimsten,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  shames- 
less  prostitution.  Polybius  justly  esteems  the  pecuniary  ioAk- 
ence  of  the  senate  and  oenson  to  be  one  of  the  regular  and  oov- 
stitutional  weights  which  preserved  the  balance  of  the  Roman 
government.    Lib.  vi.  cap.  15. 


NOTE  [C]  p.  55. 

*   .  > 

I  SAT  m  part;  for  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  imagiBie»  thA  Ibe 
ancients  were  as  great  friends  to  toleration  as  the  English  or 
Dutch  are  at  present.  The  laws  against  external  superstition, 
among  the  Ronums,  werd  aa  ancient  as  the  time  of  the  twelve 
tables ;  and  the  Jews,  as  well  as  Christians,  were  sometimes  pu- 
luahed  by  them ;  AcMigli,  in  general,  theee  laws  were  not  rigo- 
rously executed.  Inttnedii^y  After  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  ihey 
fntal  all  but  the  naittveft  lo  Ire  mHiated  into  the  yeiigi0U  of  the 
Dniii^raMd  thiawas  ahMloT  perseoutkm.  In'abdut  acetf- 
tmy  afiiiir  tlus  cenqiiest,  .the  ennperor  Clandius  quite  abiriUhed 
tbatMqratstitiifrl^y'peDirifeiws}  which  would  have  beeii  ft  :««rir 

*  •  •  • 

grievous  persecntSoa,  if  the  ilmlation  of  the  Roman  msanibnt  hid 
not,  beforehand^  weaned  the  Gsnk  from  their  ancient 'pre}#> 
dioes«.  Sustonins  in  otft»  Chmdii.  Fliny  aafcribes  the  abdhien 
of  the  Druidieal  rnKpenMom  to  Tiberius,  probably  becauae  that 
emperor  had  tdcen  smm  steps  ^diwukIs  restraining  th^m  ()Sk 
nx*'capw  L)  Hiis  b  an  instance  of  theusual  caut^and  flii>- 
deistion  of  the 'Romans  in  such  eases;  and  Tery  ^ffereat 'fri»in 
their  vident  and  sangmnary  method  of  treating  tiie  Christiaiis. 
Hence  we  may  entertain  »•  suspicion,  that  thoee  furious  petntf- 
eutieiiB  of  ChrisiUmify  were  in  some  meaaure  owing  to  the  im- 
prudent aseal  and  bigotry  of  the  Ikst  propagators  of  AaX  need; 
attd  eodeeiMtieal  liistory  a£RfrdS'uii$  many  reasoas  to  confam  this 
fluupwiflo. 

VOL.  I.  2  L 
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NOTE  CD-]  f.  «9. 

•illtMv  fanned  th4  Inte  iif  die  AtlifeDMi  peopfey  ao 
iftbeontan^  Oor]§iaiLeoBtiBwi wlavisiytdkiiig 
ill  ikiy  beeuM  wqiwmitiid  witia  a  better  munner* 
jgff  «f  ipeecfaj  ityi  DJodenaiSitnitM^hieaathberi^  hk  t 
Am^  Ub  ^pMiviAivrMy  wbkh  am  how  de&fknd,  bad  a  gnat  effect 
npon  ibe  audience.  Lib.  ziL  p#  106»  cv  edUume  Rbod.  It  k 
in  Tain  therefore  for  modem  oratorB  to  plead  the  taste  of  their 
hearoiB  as  an  apology  ibr  thdr  lame  performances.  It  would  be 
atnmge  prejudice  in  fimMir  of  antiqaitsr,  not  to  aDow  a 
paifiament  to  be  natorally  aoperior  in  judgment  and  delicacy 
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Irilba«aked  howwiean  necoacito  to  ihe  ioMgrnag  paHh 
«i|Aefi  4ie  hipyweaij  ndm$  «m1  good  policy  of  the  Chhcsoj 
^Ao  baft»  ahwyi  been  go?iBBied  by  a  m«naich»  and  cm  <cai<ce» 
jytam  an  idfla  of  a  £m  f0?ana»eitt{  I  woald  aiwai,  that 
<fc>mji  the  Chineiie  gtveramcnt  be  apme  wwiMway,  it  k  mo^ 
aawpariy  ifgalriag;  absohHOi  ll^spmaedsft^om  n  peodianty 
i^  tl|a  aitBfi^ioa  ci  that  coantoy ;  Ihey  ht»%  no  nei^Aortn, 
4ll«fr^  <ha  TartHti  feani  it^ati  thoy  wei%  in  aome  meanro, 
MNta^ailaait  oeeaMd  to  b^aeetoadi  bythik  £uBoiiswafl> 
liby lbegfei»»wittiktiy  0f thek  hiaaliiah  Bythk 
JriKtaiy  ^UljfSm  has  ahpafs  beat  aaash  a^i^e^ftad 
Mnp*!  and  thak  ««Hi&|g  fmae  an  mart  alStiaofi 
iloafif  and  M&  40  apppraai  ai^cdaAal  ImtrnmA^i 
tfjii  ^  axttfamaly  pepitlo«s.  Iha  «Mtd|  thAMfara^  may  pMh 
ya^ir  bo  4aid  to  ha  alitfayaiti  the  handfe  of  4tt  pwiplo;  iMch 
i»m#||BwifatjWstiyi»iyoia  the  neaaroh, and  obt^is  bk*io 
kir>hk  «ia|M2iifiii(h  MT  ire^n9a«M4tf  paovjacal^  liidai'tkB  matnMt 
4if  «tMBia  ]aw%  in  oadar  to  pnefmit  tbaaa  tifihllki^  tdrioh  we 
learn  from  history  to  have  been  so  fireqoent  and  rtingaiOMs  in 
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Ihift  gD?araBiiil.  PeHnps  a  pare  monarehy  d  tiris  IdM,  wwe 
k  fitted  Ar  detece  igainst  fiMnriga  cMnnee,  would  be  the  hmit 
ef  all  govmoMM,  m  haTiiig  beih  the  tnaqaffitjr  ttttendfai; 
Idngljr  {KMTer,  and  die  inedwaiMA  iad  lAeitf  ef  popular  as- 
eenbtfes* 


NOTE  [FO  i».  168. 

Warns  I  not  i6wd  cf  ifpeamn  tea  phfloMpUcai,  I  ahaald 
renuod  uty  leader  of  that  tenoaa  doelriM^  tappoaad  ta  ka  hA* 
l]f  povad  fai  laadetn  daM%  ^  Iliat  taales  and  eokm,  and  all 
<<  other  MOiible  qaalides,  fie  not  in  the  faadke,  bat  aMfalf  In 
«<  the  jnaMa."  The  mm  is  the  wne  with  heautf  aad  ddor- 
vaky,  yirtae  and  vice.  This  doctrine,  faowatcr,  takaB  aff  an 
aare  iram  tfaa  seality  of  «he  ktter  ^arihiMy  than  fian  that  of 
the  fonner ;  nor  need  it  give  any  nmbnge  either  ta  arMee  or 
■MtaliBti*  Thaogh  aoloare  Were  attawad  ta  lie  eaiy  in  the  eye, 
would  dyen  or  painters  oyer  be  leai  regafded  or  esteeaMed  ? 
Than  ii  a  airfkHBt  -amfaoBity  la  tfaa  aaoMe  aad  AsettoigB  i^ 
ttiaaldad,  ta  mdke  all  aaee^iaiditite  iha  <^bfeclB  of  art  aadiaa- 
aooiBg,  and  to  hara  the  giaatoit  infldanoa  on  lilh  and  man- 
nera*  And  aa  it  ia  certain,  that  the  discoTery  above  neftttonad 
in  naMal  philoa<ipb)riiiriDi«^M  akeiatbaa  a*  adian  «ad  toi- 
dKMt,  wliy  ahodd  a  like  ditao««r^  in  aiotd  idiilaao^ 
►n? 


)«>T6  [GO  p.  in. 

Tws  ficeptfe,  p«thtf>»  aawfaa  the  natter  too  fiir,  whan  he 
Manila  all  pftdtoopMiad  toplca  aad  fdlatitoaa  to  tiatoe  ttNi. 
There  aeem  to  ha  oiheta,  irbaM  traih  la  andenilddfs  and  wboie 
natural  tendancy  h  to  trtBoqaWia  aad  aoAen  aH  the  paaaiam. 
i%ilQMphy  gtmiyy  ednea  dwaa ;  atudiea  tham,  weigfaa  them, 
iwimillii  ihmn  ta  thn  mtmnrji  and  flwiliaflaan  thnm  la  tiai  Iniid 

2l2 
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And  ifaflir  infliience  on  tempera,  ndiidi  are  thonghtftd,  fipcntle^ 
and  modeiatey  may  be  considerable.  But  what  is  their  influr 
enoey  yon  will  say,  if  the.  ten^ier  be  antecedently  disposed  after 
the  same  manner  as  that  to  which  they  pretend  to  form  it  P 
lliey  may,  at  least,  fortify  that  temper,  and  foniish  it  with 
▼lews,  by  whidi  it  may  entertain  and  nomish  itself  Here  are 
a  few  examples  of  such  jdiilosophical  reflections. 

].  Is  it  not  certain,  that  eyery  omdition  has  concealed  ills  ? 
llien  why  envy  any  body  ? 

8.  Etoj  one  has  known  ills ;  and  there  is  a  compensation 
ihnmf^MmL    Why  not  be  contented  with  the  present  ? 

3.  Custom  deadens  the  sense  both  of  the  good  and  the  ill, 
and  levds  erery  thing. 

4.  Health  and  hvmoiD'  alL  The  rest  of  little  .c<mseq«ence, 
except  these  be  affected. 

5.  How  many  other  good  things  hare  I?  Then  why  be.vex- 
•d  fer  one  in  ? 

6.  How  many  are  happy  in  the  condition  of  which  I  coos- 
plain?  How  many  enry  me  ? 

7.  Every  good  mnst  be  paid  for :  Fortmie  by  laboor,  feroiir 
by  flattery.  Wonld Ikeep  the  pnoe,  yet  have  the  commodity  ? 

8.  Expect  not  too  great  hi^ypineas  in  life.  Human  nafton 
admits  it  not. 

9.  IVopoee  not  a  hifipineas  too  eomplieated.  Bnt  does  that 
depend  on  me  ?  Yes :  The  first  choice  does.  Life  is  Vke  a 
game :  One  may  choose  the  game :  And  pasmon,  by  degrees, 
seises  the  proper  object. 

10.  Antidpate  by  yoor  hopes  and  fency  fntore  consolation, 
wUch  time  infeHibly  brings  to  every  afiiiction. 

11. 1  desire  to  be  rich.  "Why  ?  That  I  may  possess  many 
fine  objects ;  honses,  gardens,  eqoqiage,  ftc  How  many  fine 
oibjecta  does  nature  offer  to  eveqr  one  without  expense  ?  Ifen- 
joyed,  sufSdent.  If  not :  See  the  efiect  of  custom  or  of  tem- 
per, which  would  soon  take  off  the  rriidli  of  the  riches.    . 

19. 1  desire  feme.  Let  this  occur :  K 1  act  weD,  I  ahafl  have 

the  esteem  of  aO  my  aicqnainlance.  And  wimt  is  all  the  rest 
to  me? 
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Hiese  reflections  are  so  obvious,  diat  it  b  a  wonder  they  oc- 
cur not  to  every  man.  So  convincing,  that  it  is  a  wonder  they 
"persuade  not  every  man.  But  perfaapa  they  do  occur  to  and 
persuade  most  men,  when  they  consider  human  life  by  a  general 
and  calm  survey :  But  where  any  real,  affecting  incident  hap- 
pens ;  when  passion  is  awakened,  fimcy  agitated,  example  draws, 
and  counsel  urges ;  the  philosopher  is  lost  in  the  mail,  and  he 
seeks  in  vain  for  that  persuasicm  which  before  seemed  so  firm 
and  unshaken.  What  remedy  for  this  inconvenience?  Assist 
yourself  by  a  frequent  perusal  of  the  entertaining  moralists: 
Have  recourse  to  the  learning  of  Plutarch,  the  imagination  of 
Ludan,  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  the  wit  of  Seneca,  the  gaiety 
of  Montaigne,  the  sublimity  of  Shafitesbury.  Moral  precepts,  so 
couched,  strike  deep,  and  fordfy  the  mind  against  the  illusions 
of  passion.  But  trust  not  altogether  to  external  aid :  By  habit 
imd  study  acqtdre  that  philosophical  temper  which  both  gives 
force  to  refl^cdon,  and  by  rendering  a  great  part  of  your  happi- 
iibss  iiide|>endent,  takes  off  the  edge  from  all  disorderly  pasnon% 
and  tranquiOizes  the  mind.  Despise  not  these  helps ;  but  con- 
fide not  too  much  in  them  neither,  unless  nature  has  been  iavour- 
Me  in  ihe  temper  with  which  she  has  endowed  you. 


NOTE  [H.]  p.  196. 

It  is  a  saying  of  Menander,  K,cf€,ip4(  r^mrwms  t9  «»  u  -wXairru 
5f»$  Ov$Ui  yitMT  m.  Men.  apud  Stobseum.  It  is  not  in  Ae 
poteer  even  of  God  to  make  a  polite  toldier.  The  contrary  obser- 
vation with  r^ard  to  the  manners  of  soldiers  takes  place  in  our 
days.  Uns  seems  to  me  a  presumption,  that  the  ancients  owed 
ill  their  refinement  and  civility  to  books  and  study ;  for  which, 
indeed,  a  soldier's  life  is  not  so  well  calculated.  Company  and 
the  world  is  their  sphere.  And  if  there  be  any  politeness  to  be 
learned  from  company,  they  wiO  certainly  bave  a  considerable 
share  of  it 
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NOTS  [L]  p.  !%• 

Though  afl  mmlawd  hare  a  qtcong  propennty  to  roli^ikvQ  at 
certain  tunet  and  in  oertain  diqpoeitiona»  yel  aie  tbera  few  or 
none  wbo  have  it  to  that  degree,  and  with  that  oonstaacy,  winch 
ifl  reqniaite  to  enpport  the  chaiaetcr  of  thia  profegjon,  Itnraaty 
therafbre,  hi^pen,  that  ekrgpieB^  being  drawn  iroai  the  com- 
nnm  mam  of  mankind,  as  people  are  to  other  employinenti»  by 
tl|e  Tiewa  of  profit  the  giaater  part,  thoo^  no  athmats  ^r  iraa* 
thinkers,  wOl  find  it  necessary,  on  paiticolar  occawonsj  to  Mgn 
more  derotion  than  they  are,  al  that  time,  poaseaaed  of,  and  to 
maintain  the  appeaianoB  of  ferroar  and  aerionanesa,  evan  wbmk 
jaded  with  the  e^erdaea  of  tkeir  religion,  car  when  th^y  hava 
their  minda  engaged  in  the  oonmon  accnpatioaa  of  Ufa*  They 
must  not,  like  the  reat  of  the  w(Nrld»  give  scope  to  thur  natpml 
moTementa  and  aentimenta»  Tliey  mfoat  aet  a  gaard  oyv  theb 
kioka,  and  worda»  and  actions :  And  in  order  to  aapport  the  ve^ 
neration  paid  them  by  the  moMtode,  they  mnat  not  only  keep  a 
remarkable  lesenre,  bat  mnat  promote  the  spirit  of  ai^MnstKioiift 
by  a  continued  grimace  and  hypocrisy.  Thia  dissimulation  oAsn 
deatroys  the  candour  and  ingenuity  of  their  temper,  and  makea 
an  irreparable  breach  in  their  charaetev^ 

If  by  chance  any  of  them  be  possessed  of  a  temper  more  aua- 
ceptible  of  devotion  than  usnal,  so  that  he  haa  but  litde  occasioa 
for  hypocrisy  to  support  the  chaiactef  of  his  prefesaion,  it  ia  aa 
natnial  for  1dm  to  oTerrate  this  advantage,  and  to  think  th^it  jst 
atcmea  for  every  violation  of  morality,  that  frequently  he  {a  ne^ 
more  virtuoua  than  the  bypoorite.  Ap4  though  few  dare  open*' 
iy  avow  those  exploded  opi|iK>na»  <Aai  eper^  thiag  w  km^fmf  $i^ 
tke  saints f  and  that  theg  alone  have  property  in  their  swkU  i 
yet  may  we  observe,  that  these  principles  kixk  in  every  bqaovii 
aiid  repreaent  a  zeal  for  religions  observances  aa  so  great  ameiita 
that  it  may  compensate  for  many  vices  and  enormitiea.  TUa 
obaervation  is  ao  common,  that  all  prudent  men  are  on  their 
guard,  wbenthey  meet  with  any  extraradinary  appearance  of  re- 
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mMy  fHfiaptiow  M  tbb  geMfiilinibi  pad  iM  px«^^ 

fiiitiira.  or  ewi  Diobitv  Md  fiMntidwD*  in  Boi  akoMdMr  asdat 

efoy  iMUHMe  UMQPipttlSile* 

MoiifliaB tMaanUtioMi  biitthfiiiiyMtiaBoFailMrBiMinMr 
€anin0iily  ha  flaliifiBd  W  esBiDiiii^inikQivpiitiflQtarpvolviMiiy 
and  thereby  promoting  the  mtereets  of  society.  Ilia  anIilMi 
of  Aeciaqy  eaaoftanbaaatirfad  iHjyhyyamotiagigpfltince^ 
and  anpantilMt  aid  impliati  ittth^  mA  impiMi  fimids.  Aial 
iwvuig  got  what  AnUmadaa  only  waatad*  (iiaBiely»  aaothar 
ivaiid^  Oft  wideh  ha  oaald  fix  hk  e^giaeaX  tto  wandar  theyaMvo 
tUa  wwM  at  thair  plaaowro. 

Moat  man  faama  fuci  oineiwaMiiDg  daneaii  of  theuHalfaa;  hvt 
Mtag  ha?a  a  pawdiar  tanntaiioa  to  4Bt  Tiaa»  vba  ava  lagaidad 
vpidi  B«d|  mieradaay  «id  aaa  even  daamed  aaerad,  by  the  igno- 
rant muidtvdeu 

Meet  men  are  apt  to  bear  a  partigahir  legavd  far  mandMn  of 
taaif  own  ptofbiolon  \  but  aaalaa^yeriOrphyiftfiiaayarBwrahaBty 
deee  each  af  them  faBow  out  hk  baalneea  apart,  Ae  intareati  af 
meaof  thew  pgoiBerfeM  are  net  aa  aleaeiy  airftad  aa  the  iate* 
ivila  of  deigymeii  ef  the  aame  reltgkNi  %  niieve  tlia  irfiria  body 
gabs  by  the  Teaeiatiim  paid  to  their  eaaaBaen  tanatt^  aaidbyilha^ 
flapptaanNMi  of  awtaganiata* 

Few  men  can  bear  eontncHotioii  win  paiiencc ;  bat  Ae  deigy 
too  often  proceed  even  to  a  degree  of  toy  cm  dda  head)  Be- 
canae  dl  their  credit  and  Kvelihood  depend  upon  the  belief  which 
uieir  opiBiont  meet  with ;  and  mey  alone  pretend  to  a  dMaa 
and  snpematiiral  anthority,  or  hare  any  ooloor  for  repNaaatfa^ 
their  aatagmuatB  aa  impiooa  and  i«o6me.  The  Odmm  TkniUh 
ffiettm^  or  Tlieological  Hatred^  is  noted  even  to  a  proverb,  and 
means  that  degree  of  laaeonr  wUcfa  h  the  moat  furioos  and  im- 
phMabie. 

Revenge  is  a  natmai  passhm  to  m^pkind ;  bat  eeeaoa  to  ie|gn 
wMi  the  greatest  fbrce  in  prieala  and  women  t  Becaase,  being 
deprived  of  the  immediate  eaertion  of  anger,  in  vielenee  mS 
eombat,  they  are  apt  to  fimey  themselvea  dsspised  on  that  ae- 
count ;  fend  iheir  pride  supports  their  vindktive  ^Hspesitten* 
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*  Tlnis  many  of  the  vices  ei  hnnum  natiue  are,  by  fixed  morai 
GOUflBSy  iaflamed  in  tliat  prolfessioa;  and  theugii  eereral  in- 
dividiialB  escape  the  oontagioit,  yet  all  wise  goyemmenls  wfll 
be  on  their  guard  against  the  attempts  of  a  society,  who  wiH 
ftir  ever  eombiBe  into  <Mie  facti<m ;  and  wlule  it  acts  as  a  society, 
will  for  ever  be  actuated  by  ambitioB,  pride,  fevenge^  and  a  per- 
seentiag  spirit   • 

The  temper  of  religion  is  grave  and  serious ;  and  this  is  the 
character  required  of  priests,  whidi  confines  them  to  strict  rales 
of  decency,  and  commonly  preyents  iiregolarity  and  intem- 
perance amongst  them.  The  gaiety,  much  leas  the  excesses  of 
pleasure,  is  not  permitted  in  that  body ;  and  this  rirtae  is,  per- 
haps, -  the  only  one  which  they  owe  to  their  profession.  In  rdl- 
gions,  indeed,  founded  on  specnlative  principles,  and  where  pub- 
lic discourses  make  a  part  of  religious  serrice,  it  may  also  be 
supposed  that  the  clergy  will  have  a  oonnderable  share  in  the 
leaniing  of  the  times ;  though  it  is  certain  thai  thev  taste  in 
ekxpience  will  always  be  greater  than  their  profidency  in  rea- 
amiag  and  pfailoaophy.  But  whoeyer.  possesses  the  other  noUe 
virtues  of  humanity*  meekness  and  moderation*  as  very  many  of 
them*  no  doubt,  do*  is  beholden  £»:  them  to  nature  or  reflectieny 
nefcto  llie  genius  of  his  ealling. 

It  was  no  bad  expedient  in  the  old  Roman%  for  preventing 
the  stsraog  efiect  of  the  priestly  character,  to  make  it  a  law* 
that  no  one  sfamdd  be  received  into  the  aaoerdotal  office  tiU  he 
i^.peat  fifty  ycais. of  age.  Dion.  JBo^  lib.  u  The  living  a. 
laymm  tiU  ibat  age,  it  is  presumed,  would  be  able  to  fix  the 
charscter. 


NOTE  [K.]  p.  197. 

Casu^r  (deJBMo  GtMcOf  lib.  1.)  says,  that  the  Gallic  hones 
were  very  good*  the  Gsnnan  very  bad.  We  find  in  lib.  vii. 
that  he  was  obHged  to.  mpunt^some  German  cavahy  wilJi  Gallic 
hones.  Atpresent  np  part  of  Europe  has  so  bad  horses  of  all 
kinds  as  Frsnce;  but  Germany  abounds  with  exoellent  war. 
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Www.  Thii  may  begvt  a  little  soapieloii,  tlwt  ev«ii  animal* 
depoid  am  en  the  duaate,  but  on  the  different  breeds^  and  en 
ti»  akill  and  care  in  rearing  than.  The  north  of  Engkad 
aboonda  in  the  beat  honea  of  all  kinds  which  are  peihape  in  the 
iroffkL  In  the  neighbonring  ooonties,  north  aide  of  the  Tweed, 
no  good  horses  of  any  kind  are  to  be  met  with.  Strabo^  liU  ii. 
lejectBy  in  n  great  measorey  the  inflaenoe  of  dimateo  upon  men. 
AM  is  enatom  and  education,  says  he.  It  is  not  firom  natare 
that  the  Athenians  are  learned,  the  Lacedemonians  ignorant, 
and  the  Thebans  too,  who  are  still  nearer  neigfabonrB  to  the  for- 
mer. Even  the  difference  of  animals,  he  adds,  depends  not  on 
climate. 


NOTE  [L.]  p.  200. 

A  SMALL  sect  or  society  amidst  a  greater,  are  commonly 
meet  regvlar  in  their  morala ;  becaase  they  are  more  remarked, 
and  the.^Milts  of  indindnals  draw  dishonour  on  the  whole.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is,  when  die  auperatitioBi  and  preju- 
diees  of  the  laige  sooety  are  ao  strong  as  to  throw  an  inftray 
on  lhi&  smaller  aodety,  independent  of  ihm  morals.  For  in 
that  caae,  having  no  eharacter  either  to  aare  or  gain,  diey  be« 
come  careleas  of  iheir  behanour,  except  among  themsehrea. 


NOTE  [M.]  p.  20S. 

•  I  AM  apt  to  suspect  the  Negroes  to  be  naturally  mfrrior  to 
the  Whites.  Thae  scarcely  ever,  was  a  driliaed  nation  of  dnt 
oonpleadon,  nor  even  any  individual,  eminent  either  in  action 
or  speenktiott.  No  ingenious  manufiMsturea  amongst  them,  no 
arts,  no  sciences.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  rude  and  Imp- 
haroos  of  the  Whites,  such  as  the  andent  Germans,  the  present 
Tartars,  have  still  something  eminent  about  them,  in  iheir  va- 
lour, form  of  government,  or  some  other  particular.  Soch  a 
unifonn  and  constant  difhrenoe  could  not  happen,  ia  ao  many 
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cMnrtiWft  and  agtti)  if  mrtow  \mA  nol  made  «&  arigbil  clisiiiio* 
Imh  lioiw<BMi  dieao  Iveadi  of  bmo.  Noi  to  mentioii  our  colo- 
tlMire  art  N^gro  olaTai  diq>eiied  •&  afrer  Ewope,  of  whan 
ef«r  diMovKod  any  cynptoaas  of  ingeanky ;  ilioiigli  low 
paopb^  wsdMmt  odncatioii,  will  atwt  ap  amoagil  wi,  and  diatan 
gakk  thaaMahrca  in  arary  prafaorian.  In  JamaMa,  indeed,  they 
talk  of  one  Negro  aa  a  maai  of  parta  and  laanang ;  bvt  it  it  Hke- 
ly  lu  IB  adaiirod  fn  alendar  aocoaipMalinients,  like  a  parrot  wlio 
ipaaka  a  few  wmda  plainly. 


NOTE  [N.]  p.  215. 

Paibttsrs  make  no  Bcniple  of  repreaantiBg'  distreas  and  aor- 
TOW  aa  weU  aa  any  otiior  paiaion  t  Bat  they  seem  not  to  dwell 
ao  nrack  on  these  melancholy  affeclaona  aa  the  poeta,  who 
thoagk  they  oopy  Ofary  nuytion  of  the  haman  breaat»  yat  paaa 
qwddy  omr  die  agraaahle  aanthnealB*  A  painter  ropwanta 
only  ona  iutaBl ;  and  if  that  be  passionate  enoa|^  it  is  ante  to 
aSietaaddaiigfattheapeelalart  Bnt  nathiag  can  ftniah  to  the 
poot  a  Tarieay  dp  aaenas»  and  ineidantB,  and  sendaents,  except 
diatrasa,  temry  or  aanciety.  Confrfete  joy  and  satisfiMSlion  ia  at*' 
tiwiad  with  aacnrityy  and  laairaa  no  tether  room  te  aolioD. 


NOTE  CO.]  p.  255. 

Thb  more  ancient  Romans  lived  in  perpetoal  war  with  all 
their  najghbonra:  and  in  old  Latm,  the  term  AoaAtf ,  exprasaed 
both  a  stnngsr  and  an  enemy.  Thia  b  ramaricad  by  Cieera; 
but  by  him  ia  aacrihed  to  the  humanity  of  Ins  aacosteaa,  who 
softened,  aa  onidi  aa  paasible,  the  danoannatien  of  an  enemy, 
by  callmg  him  by  iSke  aame  sppeUatioii  whidi  signified  a  atnoa* 
gar.  2l0O2^lih.iL  It  ia  howivor  nmch  more  probable,  from 
the  maanem  of  the  timaa,  dmt  the  ferocity  of  dmso  people  waa 
80  graat  as  to  make  them  regard  all  stvangeia  as  enemies,  and 
caH  them  by  the  aame  nam*.   It  k  not,  beaidea,  consistent  with 
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the  moak  comnum  roaximB  of  policy  or  of  nature,  that  any  state 
should  regafd  its  pnblic  enemiea  with  a  friendly  eye,  or  preserre 
any  sacfa  sentiments  for  them  as  the  Roman  orator  would 
Mcribe  to  his  ancestors.  Not  to  mentiaa,  that  the  eaily  Romans 
xeaOy  exercised  piracy,  as  we  leam  from  thair  irat  ttvatieawidl 
Carfhage,  preserrvd  hy  Polybins,  lib.iii^  and  coaaeqnently,  Kko 
the  Sallee  and  Algarine  roven,  were  actaaDy  at  war  whh  meet 
nations,  and  a  stranger  and  an  eacoBy  were  with  them  almese 
synonymoaa. 


NOTE  [P.]  p.  ftBO. 

A  pftiVATB  soldier  in  the  Roman  inftntry  had  a  denarim 
»4ay,  somewhat  less  than  eightpenoe.  The  Roman  emperora 
had  coBsmonly  85  legiem  in  pay,  which,  aDowhig  5000  men  ta 
a  legion,  makes  185,00(}.  l\mi.  Anm.  )Sb.  ir.  Itfetnw,  ibeve 
were  also  auxiliaries  to  the  legkms  \  Iwl  their  noniberB  are  wf 
oertun  as  well  as  their  pay*  To  conaider  only  l^  legionaries, 
the  pay  of  the  private  men  eooU  not  exceed  1,60(^000  poonda. 
Now,  the  partuanent  in  the  last  war  commonly  aDowed  ibv  Ae 
Seet  9,5OO,Q0a  We  hare  therefore  900,000  over  fer  the  of- 
fioeis  and  other  expeasee  of  the  RoBDaa  legieM.  neve  seem 
to  have  been  b^t  few  offieeni  in  the  B#aaaa  anaiea  in  ooupori* 
son  (f  what  are  employed  in  aD  our  modem  troops^  except  aoaaa 
Sww  corps.  And  these  oflkera  had  very  sarall  pay :  A  oea* 
turion,  for  instaacei  ealy  doable  a  oommea  soldier.  And  aa 
the  aoldien  from  their  pay  (Taeii.  Atm^  Kb.  i«)  beagfat their 
own  dothes,  arms,  tents,  and  baggage ;  this  nrast  also  HififfniA 
conriderably  the  other  charges  of  the  anny.  So  little  expensive 
was  that  mighty  government,  and  so  easy  was  its  yoke  over  the 
worid.  And,  indeed,  this  is  the  mere  natoral  conchuion  from 
the  foregoing  calculations.  For  money,  after  the  conqneet  of 
Egypt,  seems  to  have  been  neariy  in  as  great  plenty  at  R^maas 
it  is  at  present  in  the  richest  of  the  Enropean  kingdoms. 
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NOTE  Cai  p.  285. 

Thsse  6ctB  I  gire  upon  the  authority  of  M.  da  Tot,  in  fak 
BefledMmi  PoUHqueSy  an  oathor  of  reputatkn.  Though  I  most 
confess,  that  the  facta  which  he  advances  on  other  occasionsy 
are  often  so  snspicioas,  as  to  make  his  authority  less  in  this 
matter.  However,  the  general  obeerrationy  that  the  aogment- 
ing  of  the  money  in  Erance,  does  not  at  first  proportionably  aug- 
ment the  prices,  is  certainly  jnst. 

By  the  bye,  this  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  reasons  which 
can  be  given  for  a  gndnal  and  uniTeraal  increase  of  the  deno- 
mination of  money,  though  it  has  been  entirely  overlooked  in 
all  those  volumes  which  have  been  written  on  that  question  by 
Melon  du  Tot,  and  Paris  de  Yemey.  Were  all  our  money,  for 
instance,  recoined,  and  a  penny's  worth  of  nlveir  taken  from 
eveiy  shilling,  the  new  ahilHng  would  probably  purchase  every 
thing  that  could  hsvv  been  bonght  by  the  old;  the  prices  of 
^very  thing  would  thereby  be  insensibly  diminished  ;  foreign 
tiade  enlivened ;  and  domestic  industry,  by  the  circulation  of  a 
great  number  of  pounds  and  shilfings,  would  receive  some  in- 
crease and  encouragement.  In  executing  such  a  project,  it 
would  be  better  to  make  the  new  shilling  pass  for  d4  halfpence, 
in  order  to  preserve  the flusion,  and  to  make  it  be  taken  f<Mrthe 
same.  And  as  a  recoinage  of  our  silver  begins  to  be  requisite, 
by  the  continual  wearing  of  our  slullings  and  sixpences,  it  may 
he  doubtful,  whether  we  ought  to  imitate  the  example  in  King 
WiDiam's  reign,  when  the  dipt  money  was  raised  to  the  old 
standard. 


NOTE  [R.]  p.  331. 

It  must  carefully  be  remariced,  that  throughout  this  dis- 
course, wherever  I  speak  <i/i  the  level  of  money,  I  mean  always 
its  proportional  level  to  the  commodities,  labour,  industry  and 
skill,  which  is  in  the  several  states.     And  I  assert,  that  where 
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tliesr  adrantages  acre  donble,  triple,  quadruple,  to  what  they  are 
in  the  neighboiiriiig  states,  the  money  uifallibly  will  also  be 
doable,  triple,  and  quadruple.  The  only  circnmstance  that 
can  obstniet  the  exactness  of  these  proportions,  is  the  expense 
cf  transporting  die  commodities  from  ooe  place  to  aaoAer; 
and  this  expense  is  sometimes  unequal.  Thus  the  com,  cat- 
tle, dieese,  butter  of  Derbyshire,  cannot  draw  the  money  of 
London,  so  much  as  the  manufjacturers  of  London  draw  the 
money  of  Derbyshire.  But  this  objection  is  only  a  seeming 
one ;  for  so  far  as  the  transport  of  commodities  is  expensire, 
so  far  IS  the  communication  between  the  places  obstructed  and 
imperfect. 


NOTE  [S.]  p.  36L 

I  HAVB  heard  it  has  been  computed,  dist  all  the  credttots 
of  the  pnUic,  natives  and  fore^eis,  amount  only  to  17,0(HX 
These  make  a  figure  at  present  on  llieir  income ;  but  in  case 
of  a  public  bankruptcy,  would,  in  an  instant,  become  liie  few- 
est, as  well  as  the  most  wretched  of  the  people.  The  dq^nity 
and  an^ority  of  the  landed  gentry  and  noMKty  is  mudi  better 
rooted ;  and  would  render  the  contention  rery  unequal,  if  ever 
we  come  to  that  extremity.  Onewonldineline  toasngn  to  1^ 
event  a  very  near  period,  such  as  half  a  century,  had  not  our 
Miear's  prophecies  of  this  kind  been  already  found  faUaciouB,  by 
the  duration  of  our  public  credit  so  muck  beyond  all  reasonable 
expectation.  When  the  astrologers  in  France  were  ev^ery  year 
foretelling  the  death  of  Henry  lY.,  **  Hiese  Mows,"  says  he, 
**  must  be  right  at  last.**  We  diall,  therefore^  be  move  cantiovs 
than  to  assign  any  precise  date ;  and  shall  content  ourBelves 
with  pointing  out  the  event  in  generaL 


NOTE  [T.]  p.  374. 

Columella  says,  lib.  iii.  cap.  8,  that  in  Egypt  and 
le  bearing  of  twins  was  frequent  and  even  costomary ; 
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lk«9  IB  »  phyBHSil  <Bffoifif)o  bodi  ia  ooaatriM  aad  i^[«b  i  fer 
tmreHen  nidke  no  «ack  Femaxka  <m  these  eow&triee  ai  pnnwrt 
On  the  ooDtivryy  we  we  ^  to  aoppoee  the  niMrth«ii  iiatiaBe 
mora  piolUic.  As  thooe  two  eonatries  were  provinoee  of  the 
BftiitMi  oniiira*  it  is  difficnltt  thifyjih  not  eiltiniithiir  afaMnL  to 
eoMMoe  thet  ooch  a  mn  §•  Cohiinfllh  might  be  wirtatam  wilh 


NOTE  ttJ.]  p.  3S0. 

£piBT«  122.  The  iahnmaii  sports  exhibited  at  Rome  may 
jaetly  be  conttderod  too  aa  w  dfeet  of  the  people's  contmnpt 
far  d»ve0>  and  waa  also  a  great  cause  of  the  general  iafanmantty 
of  their  piiaoea  and  mliia^  Who  can  read  tha  ao0oa9tB  of  the 
aBtphitheatrical  aatertainmeata  without  hnrar ?  Orwhoi^aaa- 
INased  that  the.  ampeffwai  should  tzaat  that  people  in  the  aaftlb 
waf  the  paopio  treated  thair  infiniors  ?  Oae'a  humci^  is  apt 
40  rauew  the  haibaioua  wish  of  Caliigola,  that  the  poapio  had! 
hat'Ona  aocfc:  A  man  could  almost  be  pleasady  by  a  sii^ 
-UoWf  to  pat  an  oad  to  such  a  ipce  of  monstan.  You  oMf 
*ftimV  God»  aa^  tbo  anthor  abora  cited^  CqnsL  l.J  addroasing 
Impaalf  to  thi  {toman  poo^  t|ia(  you  hare  a  luastari  (to  wil^ 
lia»  vgA  mnA  mmSA  Ncbo,)  who  is  incspabla  of  kaiaing  fccmt- 
4y  from  yowp  fgnn^le.  This  waa  qpoha  in  the  baginuiiy  of  hh 
fH^4  but  ho  fitted  them  vary  wvdl  aiikerwaids ;  and^lia^aub^ 
.ii«a  oaasidenihlr  h^pOTed  bf  the  ai^t  If  th^ 


NOTE  [X.]  p.  S8S. 

As  servus  was  the  name  of  the  genus,  and  vema  of  the  spe- 
aiaa  wilhout  any  corralatiTfi^  tUa  forms  a  atrang  piwunptiony 
iint  tbs  laMsv  unoreby  far  tho  least  ■mnarausb    it  ia  aa  mkifur- 
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i«l «bian«*km wUdk are  mtf  IbniiiaiMn liiligoi^  tfaaiwbere 
two  robted  pvts  «f  ft  wMe  I^mt  anj  pMipovtiAn  to  each  other, 
in  HmbefBy  mik»  of  conrid6ialktt»  there  lure  alwsgfs  ccp<lrtiv» 
iems  iurettted,  which  answer  to  both  the  p«rta»  aad  expreM 
their  nmlaal  rektloB*    If  they  bear  no  priiportWB  to  each  other, 
the  tana  ia  only  ifttanted  ftr  the  lea%  ancl  marisa  ka  distinctiatt 
fion  the  wholes    Ulna  mam  attd  tPomoMt  maikr  and  aeraaii^» 
jfBMAir  and  a0ls>  |if«no0  tod  jti^^  il^ol^^f^ 
lalaliTa  tenaa.  B«t  the  wixda  aaaMian>  ittfpevtAflrt  «f»M»  tetf^ 
&a  have  no  coMespondeftit  teimai  wluah  cipaeea  thoae  who  am 
fw  aaamen^  Ha  aaipanteiab  ^^    Langoftgea  diftnr  wy  miidh 
wkh  vegBid  to  the  particiikr  worda  where  thia  diatinotioo  «li» 
taaai  and  inay  th^noa  aflfad  vary  atrong  iztferencaa  oonaaiiDBg 
iho  waanthiaBd4watOBMatfdiftri>[tnatiooa<    TfaaadlitKygo- 
yetiawnnt  of  the  Romaa  aaqparon  had  exalted  the  aoldiery  so 
Ugb^  that  they  hriinoart  all  the  other  aadaai  af  the  alatii. 
Hoftce  fliflef  aad  pt^g/mnm  haeana  luhnliu  tenna;  a  Aing,  tiR 
Aeoi  .imhnown  to  aiKiant^  and  aifll  ao  to  nodem  haignagea. 
Modem  aoperatition  aicalted  the  eleq;y  aa  Uf^  ^t  Aey  oaop- 
halaaoed  the  whole  state :  Hence  dergy  and  laiiff  are  terms 
oppoeed  in  all  modern  languages,  and  in  these  alone.    And 
from  the  same  prina|^  I  infers  Aat  if  the  uttmber  of  slaves 
boogfat  by  the  Romans  from  foreign  ooantries  had  not  extreme- 
ly ascaedad  those  which  ware  farad  at  home^  oama  wonU  havo 
had  a  eombaiTo,  wluch  woold  hsFO  expressed  the  fbrmar  sp^ 
das  ofakras.    But  these,  it  would  aeen,  ooaqioaed  the  main 
ho4y  of  ^  anciant  shiTefl^  and  the  latter  ware  but  a  km  aiiaep" 
taops. 


NOTfi  {¥.]  p.  886. 

^  Ikfiei  tamoto  aadlha  isjtia  vei  aauM  ^eMnpMrniiar  m  pari<- 
<^«al.-'  i}igM*Ub.^m*3.4ehBBftd4pM.ks6Vn.  TheM^ 
ItfW^ag  text*  are  to  Ae'sMne  pmipose  t  *<  fipadonem  mori>b8tim 
**  non  esse,  neque  viliosttn,  ^vAm  mfiii  videtur;  ^ti  sanifm 
*^  esse,  secuti  ilium  qui  unum  testiculum  habet,  qui  etiam  ge- 
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*^  neiare  potest"  DiguL  lib*  iLHthde  mdUiiio  MdOj  Ux  6« 
<<  §  2.  6in  antem  qins  ita  qiado  flat>  ut  tarn  neoesBvia  pan 
**'  coqioru  penitiu  absit,  mortnis  est***  Id,  lac  7.  Hia  impo* 
tence,  it  leeiiiBy  was  only  regarded,  so  far  as  his  heahfa  or  Kfe 
might  be  affected  by  it.  In  other  respects,  he  was  fiitt  as  va- 
Inable.  The  same  reasoning  is  empk>yed  with  regard  to  female 
slayes.  *'  Qnsritiir  de  ea  mnfiete  qiue  semper  mortnoe  parit> 
**  an  morboaa  sit  ?  et  sit  Sabinns,  si  vnlvtt  litio  hoc  oontiiigiti 
^  moihoaam  esse***  Id*  lex  14.  It  has  even  been  doubled, 
whether  a  woobmh  pregnairt  was  morbid  or  vitiated ;  and  it  is 
detenained  that  she  is  sound,  not  onaceouit  of  thevahie  of  her 
ofiipring,  but  because  it  is  the  aatnral  part  or  offidB  of  women  to 
bear  children.  ^  Si  mnlier  pnsgnans  Teiierit,  inter  omnes  eon* 
^  venit  saaam  earn  esse.  Maximiim  enim  ac  pmcipvam  mn- 
^  una  fcBminarom  accipere  ac  taeri  conceptom.  Pneiperaiki 
^  qnoqae  sanam  ease ;  si  mode  nihil  eztnasecos  accedLt,  qaod 
'*  corpiaB  ^ns  in  aliqiiam  Tsletiidinem  immitteret.  De  steriC 
*^  CobUos  diatingueM  Trebatinm  dicit,  nt  si  nature  ateiilis  sit^ 
^'  aana  sit ;  A  Titio  corporis,  contxa.'*    Id* 


NOTE  CZ-]  p.  892. 

Thb  practice  of  leaving  great  snms  of  money  to  fnends, 
though  one  had  near  relations,  was  common  in  Greece  as  weH 
as  Rome,  as  we  may  gather  from  Lncian.  This  practice  pre^ 
Taik  mndi  less  in  modem  times ;  and  Ben  Johnson's  Yol^ohb 
is  therefore  almost  entirely  extncted  from  ancient  authors,  and 
suits  better  the  manners  of  those  times. 

It  may  justly  be  dioug^t,  that  the  liberty  of  dirorces  in  Rome 
was  another  discouragement  to  asaaiage.  Sudi  a  practice  pre- 
rents  not  quarrels  from  humtmry  but  rather  increases  them ;  and 
occasions  aho  those  from  t»e0refl|  which  are  much  more  danger- 
ous 9pA  destractiTe.  See  fiulher  on  this  head,  Part  L  Espay 
XYIIL  Perhaps  too  the  unnatural  lusts  of  the  aaeienU  ought 
to  be  taken  into  considerstioB  as  of  some  moment 
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NOTE  [AA.]  p.  S96.  • 

Plik.  lib.  zviii.  cap.  S.  llie  aaine  |imlMHr»  in  cap.  6.  says, 
Veruimq^  faieniShui  kU^undia  perdidere  liiaUam  ;  jan^  vera  et 
provincUu.  Sex  domi  $emi9$em  Africa  pasridAcmi ;  twninr 
ierfecUeosNeroprincqM.  In  this  vie  w,  the  baibaroiu  batchery 
committed  by  the  first  Roman  emperaiSy  was  not,  perhG^  so 
destractiTe  to  the  pnblic  as  we  may  imagine.  These  never 
ceased  till  they  had  ezttngnished  all  the  illnstrioas  fa««i|i^, 
which  had  enjoyed  the  phmder  of  the  worid  daring  the  latter 
ages  of  the  republic  Hie  new  nobles  who  rose  in  their  place 
were  lees  splendid,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus.  Ann^  lib.  iii.  cap. 
55. 


NOTE  [BB.]  p.  402. 

We  shall  mention  from  Dtodonis  SicoljDui  alone  a  few  mas- 
sacres, which  passed  in  the  cowe  of  sixty  yean,  during  the 
most  sbinJBg  age  of  Greece.  There  ivere  banished  from  Sy- 
baris  500  of  the  nobles  and  their  partisans ;  lib.  xiL  p.  77.  ex 
ediL  Kkodomanm.  Of  Chians,  600  dtizens  banished ;  lib.  ziii 
p.  189.  At  Ephesus,  340  killed,  1000  banished ;  Ub.  xpL  p 
283.  Of  Cyienians,  500  nobles  killed,  aU  the  rwt  banished 
Hb.  zir.  p.  203.  The  ConnthiaDs  killed  120,  banished  500 
lib.  xir.  p.  SOL  HusUdas  the  Spartan  banished  300  Bootiana ; 
lib.  X7.  p.  342.  Upon  the  611  of  the  T^ffiidemonianw,  demo- 
craciea  were  restored  in  many  cities,  and  severe  vengeance  ta- 
ken of  the  nobles,  after  the  Greek  manner.  But  matters  did 
not  end  there.  For  the  banished  nobles,  returning  in  many 
places,  butchered  their  adversaries  at  Fhiabs,  in  Corinth,  in 
Megara,  in  FUiasia.  In  thb  k»t  place  they  killed  300  of  the 
people ;  but  these  again  revolting,  killed  above  600  of  the  no- 
bles, and  banished  the  rest ;  lib.  xv.  p.  357.  In  Arcadia  1400 
banished,  besides  many  killed.  The  banished  retired  to  Spar* 
ta  and  to  P^dlantium :  The  latter  were  delivered  up  to  their 
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tsoantiymen,  and  all  killed ;  lib.  xr.  p.  373.  Of  the  banished 
from  AigOB  and  Thebes,  there  were  500  in  the  Spartan  anny ; 
fdl  p.  374.  Here  Is  a  detail  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Aga« 
thocles  s  cruelties  from  the  same  anthor.  The  people  before  lus 
nstopation  had  banished  600  noUes.;  fib.  xix.  p.  6^*  After* 
wards  that  tyrant,  in  concurrence  with  the  people,  killed  4000 
nobles,  and  banished  6000;  id.  p.  647.  He  killed  4000  peo- 
pie  at  Gehi;  id.  p.  741.  By  Agathodea's  broths  8000  banish- 
ed from  Syracnse ;  lib.  zx.  p.  757.  Tlie  inhabitanta  of  JSgesta, 
to  the  nnmber  of  40,000,  were  killed^  man»  wonuov  and  child ; 
and  with  tortnies,  for  the  sake  of  their  money ;  id,  p.  802. 
All  the  relations,  to  wit,  lather,  biother,  children,  grandfiEttherf 
of  his  Libyan  army,  kiHed ;  id;  p.  803.  He  killed  7000  exiksa 
after  capitulation ;  id,  p.  816.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Ag!** 
thodea  was  a  man  of  great  sense  and  courage,  and  is  not  to 
be  suspected  of  wanton  cruelty,  contrary  to  the  myipiiwi  of  his 
age. 


NOTE  CCC]  p.  403. 

In  order  to  reconmiend  his  client  to  the  hrovr  of  the  peo-' 
pie,  he  ennmerates  all  the  sums  he  had  expended.  When 
XK^y^f  30  mines ;  Upon  a  chorus  of  men  20  minas ;  u^^n^i^^^ 
rmisy  8  mioas ;  mi^itn  Y/t^jn^h  ^  niinas ;  jtuKXuui  ;£*^,  3,  mi-* 
nas :  Seven  times  trierarch,  when  he  spent  6  talents ;  Tazea, 
once  30  ninas;  another  time  40;  yvf^jmrmfx'^f  ^^  minas; 
X'pvy^  «'«4}aBiv  X^^i  l^  minas :  m*fUitf  x^fnyth  l^  niinas ; 
«v(^<;^rrBUf,  uyim$if9  7  niinas;  r^m^M  mfuX^^i^Hi  l^  minas; 
Mp^slM^a^,  30  minas :  In  the  whole  ten  talents  38  minas.  An 
jiypniAnftA  sum  for  an  Athenian  fortune,  and  what  alone  wotdd 
be  esteemed  great  ridhes.  Oral.  20.  It  is  true,  he  says,  the 
law  did  not  oblige  him  absolutely  to  be  at  so  mtach  expense, 
not  above  a  fowib.  But  without  the  frronr  of  the  pe<^le,  no- 
body was  so  much  as  safe ;  and  this  was  the  only  way  to  gain 
it  See  farther.  Oral  24.  de  pop.  statu.  In  another  place, 
he  intreduces  a  i^ieaker,  who  says  that  he  had  spent  his  whole 
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fortune,  and  an  immense  one,  eighty  talents,  for  the  people ; 
X)rai,  25.  de  Prob.  Svandri.  The  fur$tK9h  or  strangers,  find^ 
says  he,  if  they  do  not  eoBtribiite  laigely  enough  to  the  people's 
fancy,  that  they  have  reason  to  repent  it ;  Orai.  30.  conira 
Pkil  You  my  see  wfidi  wh«  care  DenuwtheiteB  di^layB  his 
•Kptonaes  of  this  nMnre^  ^en  be  pleadi  fisr  hinaelf  db'coraikKi 
«id  Yumhmti^fgtfMm  Midis^B  ^Aigiaeis  in  dus  partienbr^  in 
his  aocttilna  of  Ite  crimiMdL  AH  this,  hy  the  bye,  is  a  iwrk 
if  a  very  iidquitous  judicature :  Aad  yet  Ah»  Alheuins  Taihed 
thentoeivea  on  having  the  most  lq;ri  auA  regular  aaliMMAniiitinq 
tf  any  fieei^  in  Greeoai 

NOTE  IDI>.^  p.  406. 

> 

The  authorities  above  cited  are  all  historians,  oriators,  and 
philosophers,  whose  testimony  is  unquestioned.  It  is  danger- 
ous to  rely  upon  writers  who  deal  in  ridicule  and  satire.  What 
will  posterity,  for  instance,  infer  from  this  passage  of  Dr  Swift  ? 
<<  I  told  him,  that  in  the  fcingdom  of  Tril)nia  (Britain),  by  the 
"  natives  called  Latigdon  (London),  where  I  liad  sojourned 
^  smne  tfahe  in  my  traveb,  the  bUlk  of  th^  people  consist,  in  a 
^  manner,  ^olly  of  Acdtitos,  witneMes,  inibrtnefrs,  accusers^ 
*  prosecutors,  evidences,  swearets,  together  with  ^Smos  seteral 
**  BubsekTi^t  and  subaltern  instruments,  uH  under  the  cblbtbfB, 
<^  the  conduct,  and  pay  of  mitdsterb  kyf  istafte  and  lAHSr  deputies. 
^  Hie  pl6ts  in  1ih&t  kibgdotn  ai«  tisitafly  the  woifooansfaip  of 
<<  those  persons,*  Ac  OvtBitet^s  Trcndik  Such  k  represen- 
tation mig^t  suit  the  government  of  Ajtheus ;  not  that  of  Eng- 
land, which  is  remarbable,  even  in  modem  times,  for  humanity, 
justice,  and  libeity.  Yet  in  the  Doctor^s  satiie,  though  carried 
to  extremes,  as  is  usual  with  him,  even  beyond  other  satincal 
writers,  did  not  altogether  want  an  object.  The  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, who  was  his  friend,  and  of  the  same  party,  had  beett 
banished  a  little  before  by  a  bill  of  attainder,  with  great  Jnslice, 
but  without  such  proof  as  was  legs),  or  according  to  tfce  strict 
forms  of  common  law. 

2  M  2 
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NOTE  [EE.]  p.  418. 

In  genera),  there  is  more  candoarandsiiioerityiiiaaDeieiit  hiJB^ 
toriany  bat  less  ecttctteflB  and  do^  than  in  die  moderng.  Our 
apecaktiTe  factJona,  eqiedafiy  thoae  of  leligiany  tiBvur  8«ch  «a 
iOwion  over  oar  mindsy  that  menaeem  to  regard  inqpartiaKty  to 
their  adronariea  and  to  hereticB  as  a  yioe  or  weakneas.  Bnl 
^  oomflMMiness  of  booksy  by  mesne  of  printing,  hasdbUged  mo- 
dem historians  to  be  more  careful  in  avoiding  contradictions  and 
incongruities.  Diod<»Tis  Sicohis  is  a  good  writer;  but  it  is  with 
pain  I  see  his  namtion  contradict,  in  so  many  particulaiBy  the 
two  most  authentic  pieces  of  all  Greek  histoiy,  to  wi^  Xeno- 
phon*8  expedition,  and  Demosthenes's  orations.  Plutarch  ^id 
Appian  seem  scarce  ever  to  have  read  Cieero^s  epistles* 


NOTE  [FF.]  p.  415. 

Pliny,  lib.  viL  cap*  25.  saya,  that  Cttsar  used  to  boasts  that 
there  had  fidlen  in  battle  against  him  one  million  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  thousand  men^  besides  those  who  perished  in  the 
civil  wan.  It  is  not  probable  that  that  conqueror  could  ever 
IHPetend  to  be  so  exact  in  his  computaUon.  But  allowing  the 
hctf  it  is  likely  that  the  Helvetii,  Germans,  and  Britons,  whom 
he  slaughtered,  would  amount  to  near  a  half  of  the  number. 


NOTE  [GG.:i  p.  419. 

Wb  are  to  observe,  that  when  Dionysius  Halicainttsaeus 
says,  that  if  we  regard  the  ancient  walls  of  Rome,  the  extent 
of  that  dty  will  not  appear  greater  than  that  of  Athens ;  he 
must  mean  the  Acropolis  aild  high  town  only.  No  ancient  au- 
thor ever  speaks  of  the  Pyreum,  Fhalerus,  and  Munychia,  as 
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tbe  Mine  with  Athflot.  Mudi  kas  cm  it  be  rappoiod,  that 
Dionyshu  wovld  coDsider  the  matter  m  that  light,  after^waUa 
of  CioKmaiul  Feridea  were  destroyed*  and  Athens  was  entiidy 
separated  from  these  other  towns*  This  ohservation  destroys 
all  Vossinas  reasoniqgs^  and  introdnoeseommon  sense  into  these 
calcalatimis« 


NOTE  [HH.]  p*  4fi2. 

Demost.  coMra  Left.  The  Athenians  faronght  yearly  from 
Pontos  400^000  medimni  or  boshek  of  com,  as  appeared  from 
the  cttstom-honse  books.  And  this  was  the  greater  part  of  their 
importation  of  com.  Hus,  by  the  bye^  is  a  strong  i»oof  that 
there  is  some  great  mistake  m  the  for^^ing  passage  6f  Athe- 
nsBos.  For  Attica  itself  was  so  barren  of  com,  that  it  produced 
not  enough  even  to  maintain  the  peassnts ;  Tit.  Liy.  lib.  xliii. 
cap.  6.  And  400,000  medimni  would  acaroely  feed  100,000 
nien  during  a  twelyemonth.  Ludan  in  his  navigium  nve  votOy 
says,  that  a  ship,  which,  by  the  dimensions  he  gives,  seems  to  hare 
been  about  the  size  of  our  third  rates,  carried  as  smch  com  as 
would  maintain  Attica  for  a  twelyemonth.  But  peihaps  Athens 
was  decayed  at  that  time;  and,  beeides,  it.  is  not  safe  to  trust  to' 
such  loose  rhetorical  calculations. 


NOTE  [U.]  p.  422. 

DiOD.  Sic;  lib.  xviL  When  Alexander  attacked  Thebes,  we 
may  saMy  conclude  that  almost  all  the  inhabitants  were  presenti 
Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks,  especially 
^  the  Thebens,  will  never  suspect  that  any  of  them  would  de^ 
sert  their  country  when  it  was  reduced  to  such  erteme  peril 
and  distress.  As  Alexander  took  the  town  by  storm,  all  those 
who  bore  arms  were  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy ;  and  they 
amounted  only  to  6000  men.  Among  these  were  some  stran- 
gers and  manumitted  slaves.     The  captives,  consisting  of  old 
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w«|iifm  (^ildftn  and  ibyn,  were  mK^  and  tiiey  amount^ 
«d  ID  »,eoa  We  flMf  UMrafore  ooadnde^  that  ifte  free  dti- 
•ew  in  IWbcay  ef  both  sexee  and  ai  ages,  were  sear  ^000 ; 
^ha  amngen  and  fltefea  about  1>9,000.  HieBe  brt,  we  may  ob- 
aatiM^  WCM  wjuewliat  fewer  io  pfoportraa  thn  a^  Atnens ;  aa 
is  leaaonable  to  imagine  from  this  cmnmstaiiceytbatAlliem 
m  town  of  more  trade  to  support  sbveay  and  of  more  entertun- 
meat  to  alhve  atnuDigen.  Itisalso  to  be  remaiked,  that  36,000 
was  the  wbolenmnlSep  of  people,  both  in  ^  city  of  Thebes  and 
the  ndgfabovring  tenritoiy.  A  yery  moderate  number,  it  moat 
be  oonfni^;  audi  tMs  owupulntMni,  beingp  nRmded  on  facte 
which  appsir  ifldiflpulBble^  must  hare  great  weight  in  the  pre^ 
sent  oootnweiuy.  The  above-mentiooe^  number  of  Rhodians, 
too,  wane  all  the  iBhahitants  of  the  ishnd,  who  were  free,  and 
aUetobear 


NOTE  f  KK.]  p.  4S5. 

ftrnABO,  liK  ▼«  sajfe,  that  the  Bmperor  Auguatas  prohibited 
Ae  raisiag  honwss  highoptiMt  eefenty  feet  In  another  passage, 
Kbi  XTi.  he  speaks  oi  the  houses  of  Rome  as  remarkably  high. 
See  also  to  tiie  same  pvpose  VitruTius,  Kb.  n,  cap.  8l  Aristi^ 
des  the  soplust,  in  his  oration  Hf  ftf/mf,  BKyB,  that  R<mie  consist- 
ed of  cities  on  the  top  of  cities ;  and  that  if  one  were  to  spread 
it  out,  and  unfold  it,  it  would  corer  the  whole  suifrice  of  Italy. 
Where  an  author  indi^pes  hnnseif  in  such  extravagant  dedama- 
ti<Mis,  and  gives  so  much  into  the  hyperbolical  style,  <me  knows 
not  how  fer  ho  nnal  Be  reduced.  But  thn  reasoning  seems  na- 
tanl:  If  Rome  wns  built  in  so  scattered  a  manner  as  Dtonysins 
says,  and  ran  so  mudi  into  the  country,  there  must  have  been 
very  few  streets  where  tbe  houses  were  raised  so  high.  It  is  on- 
ly fer  want  of  room  that  any  body  builds  in  that  inconyenient 
inanner» 
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NOTE  [LL.]  p,  425, 

Lib.  ii.  epist.  16.  lib.  ▼.  epist.  6.  It  is  true,  Fliny  there  de^^ 
scribee  a  oomitiy-kniBe ;  bnt  since  that  was  the  idea  which 
the  ancients  formed  of  a  magnificent  and  convenient  bmlding, 
the  great  men  would  certainly  bnild  the  same  way  in  town. 
**  In  laxitatem  rdris  exenrunt,''  says  Seneca  of  the  rich  and 
▼ohiptnons,  epist.  114i.  Vakrhis  Maximns,  fib.ir.  cap.  4.  speak- 
ing of  €incinnatii8*s  field  of  fonr  acres,  says,  **  Angnste  se  ha- 
^  bitare  nunc  pntat,  citpis  domus  tantum  patet  quantum  Cin* 
**  cinnati  mra  patnerant.''  To  the  same  purpose,  see  lib.  xxxri,, 
cap.  15. ;  also  Hb.  zviii,  cap.  2, 


NOTE  [MM.]  p.  425, 

■ 

^'  McEHiA  ejus  (Romffi)  collegere  ambitn  imperatoribus, 
^*  censoribusque  Vespasianis,  A.  U.  C.  829.  pass.  xiiL  MCC. 
^  complexa  montes  septem,  ipsa  dlviditur  in  regiones  quatnor- 
«  dechn  compita  e«r«m  266.  EjiiBdem  spatfi  men*™,  cnr- 
^' renteamiHiario  in  capite  Rom.  Fori  statuto,'ad  singnks  por- 
"  tas,  quffi  sunt  hodie  numero  37,  ita  ut  duodedm  ports  semel 
'<  numerentur,  prsetereanturque  ex  veteribus  septem,  qnes  esse 
**  desienmt,  effidt  passuum  per  directum  30,775.  Ad  extrema 
**  vero  tectomm  cum  castris  pnetoris  ab  eodem  MiUiario,  per 
<^  yicos  omnium  ^arum,  mensura  collegit  paulo  amplius  septua- 
^*  ginta  milUa  passuum.  Quo  si  quis  altitndinem  tectomm  ad- 
^  dat,  dignam  profeeto,  sestimationem  condpiat,  fateaturque 
**  nullius  ufbis  magnitudinem  in  toto  orbe  potuisse  ei  compara* 
«  ri."     Plin.  Ub.  iiL  cap.  5. 

All  the  best  manuscripts  of  Pliny  read  the  passages  as  here 
dted,  and  Bx  the  compass  of  the  walls  of  Rome  to  be  thirteen 
miles.  The  question  is,  Wlmt  Pliny  means  by  30,775  paces, 
and  how  that  number  was  formed  ?  The  manner  in  which  I 
conceive  it  is  this.  Rome  was  a  semicirculac  area  of  thirteen 
miles*  circumference.     The  Forum,  and  consequently  the  MU- 
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Uftrimn,  we  know,  wss  situated  on  die  iMmks  of  the  Tyber^  ana 
near  the  centre  of  the  drde,  or  upon  the  diameter  of  the  aemi- 
cireolar  area.  Though  there  were  thirty'^even  gates  to  Rome, 
yet  only  twelve  of  them  had  straight  streets,  leading  from  them 
to  the  MiUiariimu  Fliny,  therefore,  having  assigned  the  cir- 
cunfiBrence  of  Rome,  and  knowing  that  that  alone  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  give  us  a  just  notion  of  its  surface,  uses  thisJEarther 
method.  He  siq>poses  all  the  stxeets,  leading  from  the  Mil- 
harinm  to  the  twelre  gates,  to  he  laid  together  into  one  straight 
line,  and  supposes  we  run  along  that  line,  so  as  to  count  each 
gate  once ;  in  which  ease,  he  says,  that  the  whole  line  is  30,775 
paces ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  each  street  or  radius  of  the  se- 
midrcular  area  is  upon  an  average  two  miles  and  ahalf ;  and  the 
whole  length  of  Rome  is  five  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  Uilf 
as  much,  besides  the  scattered  suburbs. 

Pere  Hardoiun  understands  this  passage  in  the  same  man* 
ner,  ndth  regard  to  the  laying  together  ihe  several  streets  of 
Rome  into  one  line,  in  order  to  compose  30,775  paces ;  but 
then  he  supposes  that  streets  led  from  the  Milliarium  to  every 
gate,  and  that  no  street  exceeded  800  paces  in  reii^;tht  But, 
1st,  A  semicircular  area,  whose  radius  was  only  800  paces, 
could  never  have  a  drcumference  near  thirteen  miles,  the  com- 
pass of  Rome  as  assigned  by  Pliny.  A  radius  of  two  miles  and 
a  half  forms  very  nearly  that  circumference.  2d,  There  is  an 
absurdity  in  snpposiog  a  dty  so  built  as  to  have  streets  running 
to  its  centre  from  every  gate  in  its  drcumference ;  these  streets 
must  interfere  as  they  approach.  3d,  This  diminishes  too  much 
from  the  greatness  of  andent  Rome,  and  reduces  that  dty  be-^ 
low  even  Bristol  or  Rotterdain. 

Hie  sense  which  Vossius,  in  his  OhervaHdnes  varuBy  puts 
on  this  passage  of  Pliny,  errs  widely  in  the  other  extreme. 
One  manuscript  of  no  authority,  instead  of  thirteen  miles,  has 
assigned  thirty  miles  for  the  compass  of  the  walls  of  Rome. 
And  Vossius  understands  this  only  of  the  curvilinear  part  of  the 
ciicumference ;  supposing  that,  as  the  Tyber  formed  the  dia- 
meter, thero  were  no  walls  built  on  that  side.  But,  1st,  This 
tsading  i«  allowed  to  be  contrary  to  almost  all  the  manuscripts^ 
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Sdy  Why  AoM  Fliny^  a  umdse  wrber,  repeat  tbe  goiii|im8  d. 
die  walls  <rf  Rome  in  two  eacceeriveeentenceB?  Sd»  Why  repeat 
it  with  so  sensible  a  Tariatioii  ?  4th»  What  is  the  meaning  of. 
Ftiay's  mentioning  twice  the  Milhsrinm^  if  a  line  wss  meisured 
that  had  no  dependence  <m  the  MiDiariom  ?  Sth,  Anrelian*s 
wall  is  said  by  Vopiscos  to  haye  been  drawn  laxiare  ambiiUf 
and  to  haye  compiehended  all  the  bnildings  and  suburbs  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Tyber ;  yet  its  compaM  was  only  fifty  miles ; 
and  eyen  here  critics  nupect  some  mistake  or  eqrmption  in 
the  text,  since  the  walls  which  remain*  and  wtkh  are  sop- 
posed  to  be  the  same  ^tfa  Anrelian'sy  exceeds  not  twelya 
miles.  It  is  not  probable  that  Rome  wonM  diminish,  from  An- 
gnstas  to  Anreliao.  It  remained  stiU  ifM  cq>ital  of  the  same 
empire ;  and  none  of  the  ciyil  wars  in  that  long  peBiod»  except 
the  tumnlls  on  the  death  of  Biadmns  and  Balbimu,  erer  af- 
fected the  city.  CaracaDa  is  ssid  by  Anrelius  Victor  to  haye 
increased  Rome.  6thy  There  are  no  remaina  of  ancient  bnild- 
ings which  uMok  any  socfa  grsatnem  of  Rome.  Vossins's  re- 
ply to  this  olgectaon  seems  abeord;  that  the  rubbish  would  sink 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  under  ground.  It  an^ears  from  Spartian 
fin  vita  SeveriJ  that  the  fiye  mile-stone  in  via  Lavieana  was 
out  of  the  city*  Tth,  Olympiodorns  and  Pnblius  Victor  fix 
the  number  of.houses  in  Rome  to  be  betwixt  forty  and  fifty  thou- 
sand. 8thy  The  very  extravagances  of  the  cousequenoes  drawn 
by  this  critic,  as  weU  as  I«ipsiws  if  they  be  necessary,  destroy 
the  foundation  on  which  they  are  grounded ;  that  Rome  con- 
tained fourteen  miDions  of  inhabitants,  while  the  whole  king- 
dom of  France  contains  only  five,  according  to  his  computa- 
tion, &C.  • 
Tlie  only  objection  to  the  sense  which  we  haye  affixed  aboye 
to  the  passage  of  Fliny,  seems  to  lie  in  this,  that  Pliny,  after 
mentioning  the  thirty-seven  gates  of  Rome,  assigns  only  a  rea- 
son for  siqipressing  the  seven  old  ones^  and  says  nothing  of 
the  eighteen  gates ;  the  streets  leading  from  which  terminated, 
according  to  my  opinion,  before  they  reached  the  Fwum. 
But  as  Fliny  was  writing  to  the  Romans,  who  perfectly  knew 
the  di^)osition  of  the  streets,  it  is  not  strange  he  shoidd  take 
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a  circamstance  for  granted  which  was  so  familiar  to  every  bo- 
dy. Perhaps,  too,  many  of  these  gates  led  to  wharfs  upon  the 
nvef. 

NOTE  [NN-}  p.  427. 

QuiNTUs  GuRTius  saysy  ita  waSs  were  ten  nules  in  circum- 
ference, when  founded  hy  Alexander,  Kb.  iv.  cap.  8.  Strabo, 
who  travelled  to  Alexandria  as  well  as  Diodoms  Sieulns,  says 
it  was  scarce  four  nnles  long,  and  in  nsost  places  about  a  mile 
bnwd,  ]Sb.  xviL  Fliny  said  it  resembled  k  Macedonian  cas* 
sock,  stretchmg  out  in  the  coraen,  lib.  v.  cap.  H).  Notwith- 
stantfing  this  balk  of  Alexandria,  which  seems  bttt  moderate, 
Diodoms  j^cnlns,  speaking  <Kf  its  drenit  as  drawn  by  Alex- 
ander, (wMeh  il  nefer  exceeded,  as  we  leam  fWnn  Ammianns 
Marcellinns,  Hb«  xxii.  cap«  16.)  says  H  was  f«vyi0ii  )M^«yf«, 
exirem^  greai,  ibid.  Hie  reason  winch  he  assigns  for  its  sor- 
passhig  aH  cities  in  the  wwld  (for  he  excepts  not  Rome)  is, 
that  it  contained  980,000  firee  inhabttants.  He  also  ttentiona 
die  revenues  of  the  kings,  to  wit,  60W  talents,  as  another 
drciQnstance  to  the  same  purpose.  No  such  mig^ity  snm  in 
oar  eyes,  even  d&oagh  ^e  make  allowimoe  ibr  ^  diffsrent  va- 
lue of  money.  What  Strabo  says  of  tibe  ne^boming  country, 
means  only  that  it  was  well  peopled,  «aE*t^f  r«  ttaXstf,  M%hf 
not  oneafirm,  widbout  any  great  hyperbole,  that  tiie  whole  hanks 
of  the  river,  from  Graveeend  to  VHndsor,  are  one  dty  ?  This 
is  even  more  than  Strabo  says  of  the  banks  of  the  lake  MsrotiB, 
and  of  the  canal  to  Canopns.  It  is  a  vulgar  saying  in  Italy, 
that  the  king  of  Sardinia  has  but  one  town  in  Piedmont,  for  it 
ii  an  a  town.  Agrippa,  in  JoMpkus  de  hdto  Judaic,  lib.  iL 
cap.  16.,  to  make  his  audience  comprehend  the  excessive  great- 
ness  of  Alexandria,  which  he  endeavoon  to  magnify,  describes 
only  the  compass  of  the  city  as  drawn  by  Alexander ;  a  dear 
proof  that  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  were  lodged  there,  and 
that  the  neighbouring  country  was  no  more  ^an  what  might  be 
expected  about  all  great  towns,  very  well  cnkiTated,  and  well 
peopled. 
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NOTB  [OO.]  p.  428. 

He  says  (in  Nerone,  cap.  30.)  diat  a  portico  or  piazsa  (If  it 
was  3000  feet  long ;  ^  tanta  hzitas  vt  porticos  tripIiceB  miQia- 
^  rias  haberei.**  He  cannot  mean  three  miles  ;  for  the  whole 
extent  of  the  house  %t>m  Ae  P^tine  to  the  Esqtdline  was  not 
near  so  great.  So  when  Vopisc  in  AureKano  mentions  a  por« 
tico  in  Salhut's  gaarfcns,  which  he  calls  particus  mtUianensiSy 
it  mnst  he  nnderBtood  of  a  dionsand  feet.     So  aho  Horace : 

*'  Nulla  dboempidis 
"  M«tata  priratb  opacam 
**  Porticus  excipicbat  Arcton."     lib.  ii.  ode  15. 

So  also  in  lib.  L  satyr  8. 

<*  MUle  pedes  in  fronte,  trecentOB  cippus  in  agnixn 
«  Hie  dabat." 


NOTE  [PR]  p.  43a 

It  appears  from  Csesar's  accovnt,  that  the  Ganls  had  no  do- 
mestic slaves,  who  formed  a  diflbrent  order  from  the  PMes. 
The  whole  common  people  were  indeed  a  kind  of  slayes  to  ihe 
nobifity,  as  tiie  people  of  Poland  are  at  tliis  day ;  and  a  noble- 
man of  Gaol  had  sometimes  ten  thousand  dependaats  of  this 
kind.  Nor  can  we  donbt  that  tii6  armies  were  composed  of  the 
people  as  weH  as  of  the  nobiHty.  An  army  of  100,000  noblemen, 
from  a  very  small  state,  is  incrediblie.  '  The  ^ghting  men  among 
the  Helvetii  were  tiie  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants ;  a  clear 
proof  ti^t  aB  the  males  of  mifitary  age  bore  arms.  See  Camr 
de  hello  Gall  lib.  i 

We  may  remark,  titat  the  numben  in  Cnsar's  Commentaries 
can  be  more  depended  on  than  those  of  any  other  ancient  au- 
thor, because  of  the  Greek  translation,  which  stilt  remains,  and 
which  checks  the  Latin  original. 
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NOTE  [QQ.]  p.  44L 

The  inhabitants  of  M aneiHes  lost  not  their  snperiority  over 
the  Gaols  in  commerce  and  the  mechanic  arts,  till  the  Roman 
dominion  turned  the  latter  fix>m  arms  to  agricoltare  and  civil 
life,  see  Strabo,  lib.  it.  That  author^  in  several  places,  re- 
peats  the  observation  concerning  the  improvement  ariong  from 
the  Roman  arts  and  civility ;  and  he  lived  at  the  time  when  the 
chu^ -WM  new,  aiKl  would  be  more  «!D«blew  SodsoPlmy: 
*'  Qois  enim  non  commmiicato  oihe  temiumy  majestate  Roma^ 
<<  ni  imperii,  profedase  vitam  pntet,  commerdo  reram  ac  sode- 
*'  tate  featiB  pads,  omniaqoe  etiam,  que  occoha  anteafiierant,  in 
**  promisctto  nsn  ftcta.  Lib.  xiv.  pitMem.  Nomine  deum  elec^ 
*'  ta  (spesking  of  Italy)  qnas  ottkdn  ipsoni  darina  fiiceret,  spazsa 
**  congregaret  imperia,  ritnsqiie  moDiret,  et  tot  popnlorom  dis- 
**  cordes,  ferasqn^  lingoas  sermonis  commerdo  contraheret  ad 
*^  coUoqaia,  et  hnmanitatem  homini  daret ;  breviterqoe,  una 
«  conctarom  gentium  in  toto  orbe  patria  fieret  ;**  lib.  iL  c^.  5. 
Nothing  can  be  stronger  to  this  pmpose  than  the  following  pas- 
sage from  TertoDiany  who  lived  about  the  age  of  Severus.  **  Cer- 
^  td  qnidem  ipse  ofbis  impromptu  est,  cnhior  de  die  et  instmc- 
'^  tior  pristino.  Omnia  jam  pervia,  omnia  nota,  omnia  negotio- 
'<  sa.  Solitudines  iamoaas  .letro  fundi  ammnismmi  obliterave- 
"  rant^  silvas  arm  domnemnt,  ieras  peoora  fugavenmt ;  arenn 
«<  senmtnr,  aaja  panguntnr,  pahides  eliqnantnr,  tantsB  urbes, 
**  qnante  non  casas  quondam.  Jam  nee  insuln  hoirent,  nee 
<<  scopuli  terrent ;  ubiqne  domus,  ubiqne  populus»  ubique  rea- 
**  publica,  ubique  vita*  Sumopnm  testimonium  frequentis  hu- 
«  mans,  onerod  snmus  mundoi  viz  nobis  elementa  suffidunt ; 
**  et  necesdtates  arctiores,  et  qnereliB  apud  omnes,  dum  jam 
**  noa  natnra  non  sustinet*"  De  Anima,  c^.  SO.  The  air  of 
ibetoric  and  dedamation  which  appean  in  this  passage  dimi- 
nishes somewhat  from  its  authority,  but  does  not  entirely  de- 
stroy it  The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  followmg 
passajge  of  Aristides  the  sophist,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Adrian; 
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"  The  whole  world/*  says  he,  addresBUig  himself  to  the  Ro« 
mans,  ^'  seems  t^  keep  one  holiday ;  and  mankind,  laying  aside 
the  sword  which  thuey  formerly  wore,  now  betake  diemselyes 
to  feasting  and  to  joy.  The  cities,  ibigetting  their  ancient 
animosities,  preserve  only  one  emulation,  which  shall  embel* 
*^  lish  itself  most  by  erery  art  and  ornament :  Theatres  every 
**  where  arise,  amphitheatres,  porticos,  aqueducts,  temples, 
^  achools,  academies ;  and  one  may  safely  pronounce,  that  the 
<f  sinking  world  has  hem  again  raised  by  your  auspicious  em* 
^  phre.  Nor  have  dties  alone  received  an  increase  of  omameBt 
*^  and  beauty ;  but  the  whole  earth,  like  a  garden  or  paradise, 
**  is  cultivated  and  adorned :  Insomudi,  that  such  of  mankind 
'^  as  are  placed  out  of  die  limits  of  your  empire  (who  are  but 
''  few)  seem  to  merit  our  sympatthy  and  compadsion."    - 

It  is  remarkable,  that  iJiough  Diodorns  Siculus  makes  the 
inhabitants  of  Egypt,  when  conquered  by  the  Romans,  amount 
only  tP  three  millions ;  yet  JasqiL  de  heUp  Jud.  lib.  ii.  cap.  16. 
says,  that  its  inhabitants,  excluding  those  of  Alexandria,  were 
seven  millions  and  a  half  in  the  reign  of  Nero :  And  he  ex- 
pressly says,  that  he  drew  this  account  from  the  books  of  the 
Roman  Publicans,  who  levied  the  poll-tax.  Strabo,  lib.  xviL 
praises  the  superior  poEce  of  the  Romans  with  regard  to  the 
^nances  of  Egypt,  above  that  of  its  former  monarchs :  And  no 
part  of  administration  is  more  essential  to  the  happiness  of  a 
people.  Yet  we  read  in  Athenceus,  (lib.  i,  cap.  25.)  who  flou- 
rished during  the  reign  of  th^  Antonines,  that  the  town  Ma- 
reia,  near  Alexandija,  which  was  formerly  a  large  cit^^  had 
dwindled  intQ  fi  village.  This  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  con* 
tradiction.  Suidas  (August.)  says,  that  the  Emperor  Augua- 
tU0|  having  numbered  the  whole  Roman  empire,  found  it  con- 
tained only  4,101,017  men  («y}^.)  There  is  here  surely 
some  great  mistake,  either  in  the  author  or  transcriber.  But 
this  authority,  feeble  as  it  is,  may  be  sufficient  to  counterban 
Ipnce  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  Herodotus  and  DiodcHrus  Si« 
cullisy  with  regard  to  more  early  times. 
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NOTE  £R&.]  m  Ml. 

Lib.  ii.  e^p*  62.  It  naj  pediaps  be  imagmed,  that  Polyi^ 
bhtt^  b^iafj[  depeadeiit  on  Rome^  would  naturally  ^xuA  th«l 
Reman  doninbik  Bat»  in  the  J!rsi  place,  Polyhnu,  thongfc 
one  ae^  ,«oinetiaBeB  inatancaw  of  hia  cantion,  diacoren  no 
a)nn|>tain^of  flattoi^.  iSacoiid?^  Thn  opinion  ia  only  deliyercvl 
in  a  aing^  atroke^  by  the  bye^  wUle  he  ia  intent  npon  another 
intjoeti  and  it  ia  allowed,  if  there  be  any  aupicion  of  an  ant 
tlMir*a  UMiBcerilty)  that  these  oblifne  propoaitiona  ^diacovered 
hia  real  c^pinion  better  than  hia  moire  formal  and  direct  aaaer* 
lions. 


NOTE  [SS.]  p.  448* 

I  MUST  confess  that  that  disconrse  of  Plutarch,  concerning' 
the  silence  of  the  oraclesy  .is  in  general  of  so  odd  a  texture  and 
so  unlike  his  other  productions,  that  one  is  at  a  loss  what  Judg^ 
ment  to  form  of  it.  It  is  written  in  dialogue,  which  is  kk  me- 
thod of  composition  that  Plutarch  commonly  but  little  affects^ 
The  penonages  he  introduces  advance  vevy  wild,  abanrd,  and 
contradictory  opinions,  more  like  the  ^sionary  ayatems  or  n-* 
vings  of  Plato  than  ttie  pJain  sense  of  Plutarch.  Tbere  ittna  al<* 
ao  through  the  whole  an  dr  of  superstition  and  credulity,  widdi 
resembles  yery  little  the  spuit  that  ^pearft  in  other  plnloao-* 
phical  compositions  of  that  autbor,  For  it  is  remarkably  dnt 
though  Flntarch  be  an  historian  as  superstitiouB  aa  HerodotUa' 
or  Liyy,  yet  tibere  is  scarcely,  in  all  antiquity,  a  phDoaopher 
less  superstitious,  e^ccepting  Cicero  aind  t4ucian.  I  muat  there- 
fore  confess,  that  a  passage  of  Plutarch,  oted  from  this  dis- 
course, baa  much  leas  authority  witn  me,  than  if  it  had  been 
found  in  moat  of  his  other  compodtions. 

There  is  only  one  other  discourse  of  Fluti)rch  liable  to  like 
objections,  to  wit,  that  canceminSf  those  whose punithmeM  i$de^ 
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hyed  by  the  Deiiy.  It  \a  abo  writ  in  diBl<»g«e,  contauu  UIm 
empentitiousy  wild  nuon^  and  seeins  to  ^ve  been  chiefly 
composed  in  riTalahip  to  Plat<^  particiikriy  his  lairt  book  A 

And  here  I  cannot  but  obserre^  that  Mens.  FonteneDe,  a  wri-* 
ter  eminent  for  candonr,  teems  to  hare  departed  a  little  from 
his  nsoal  character^  ynhea,  he  endeaToors  to  throw  a  ridicule 
upon  Flntarch  on  account  of  paanges  to  be  met  with  in  this 
dialogue  concerning  oracles*  The  absurdities  hero  put  into  the 
months  of  the  several  perwnages  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  Ffai- 
tarch.  He  makes  them  ntfate  each  other ;  and,  in  general,  he 
seems  to  intend  the  ridiculing  of  those  very  opinions  which 
Fontenelle  would  ridicule  him  for  maintaining.  See  HUUrire 
dei  Oracles, 


NOTE  [TT.]  p.  465. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  remonstrance  of  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  and  the  legitimate  princes,  against  this  destination  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  doctrine  of  the  original  contract  is  insisted  on, 
even  in  that  absolute  government.  The  French  nation,  say 
they,  choosing  Hugh  Capet  and  his  posterity  to  rule  over  them 
and  their  posterity,  when  the  former  line  fails,  there  is  a  tacit 
right  reserved  to  choose  a  new  royal  family ;  and  this  right  is 
invaded  by  calling  the  bastard  princes  to  the  throne,  without  tbe 
consent  of  die  nation.  But  the  Comte  de  Boukunvilliera,  who 
wrote  in  defence  of  the  bastard  princes,  ridicules  this  notion  of 
an  original  contract,  especially  when  applied  to  Hugh  Ci^et ; 
who  mounted  Ae  throne,  says  he,  by  the  same  arts  which  have 
ever  been  employed  by  all  conquerors  and  usurpers.  He  got 
his  title,  indeed,  recognised  by  the  states  after  he  had  put  him^ 
self  in  possession:  But  is  tins  a  choice  or  a  contract?  The 
Comte  de  Boulainrillien,  we  may  observe,  was  a  noted  r^ub- 
tican;  but  being  a  man  of  leaxningi  and  very  conversant  in  his- 
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tory,  he  knew  that  the  peq»le  were  never  dmost  consulted  in 
^ew  re^ohitions  snd  new  estahfishmenta,  and  that  time  alone 
bestowed  right  and  authority  on  what  was  oommonly  at  first 
foonded  on  Ante  and  yioleif oe.   See  JSitUdeiaFrancef  rcLm. 
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EOINBUAGH  : 
FHnted  by  Jamss  WalkEE. 


